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A   PROPOSAL 

THAT  ALL  THE  LADIES  AND  WOMEN  OF  IRELAND 

SHOULD  APPEAR  CONSTANTLY  IN 

IRISH  MAmTFACTURES.    1729. 


There  was  a  treatise  written  about  nine  years  ago,  to  persuade  tb^ 
people  of  Ireland  to  wear  their  own  manufactures.  This  treatise  waa 
allowed  to  have  not  one  syllable  in  it  of  party  or  disaffection ;  but  wa6 
wholly  founded  upon  the  growing  poverty  of  the  nation,  occasioned 
by  the  utter  want  of  trade,  except  the  ruinous  importation  of  all 
foreign  extravagances  from  other  countries.  This  treatise  was  pre- 
sented by  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  as  a 
scandalous,  seditious,  and  factious  pamphlet.  I  forget  who  was  the 
foreman  of  the  city  grand  jury;  but  the  foreman  for  the  county  was 
one  Dr.  Seal,  register  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  wherein  he  dif- 
fered much  from  the  sentiments  of  his  lord.  The  printer  was  tried 
before  the  late  Mr.  Whitshed,  that  famous  lord-chief-justice ;  who, 
on  the  bench,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart  declared  upon  his  salva- 
tion <^  That  the  author  was  a  Jacobite,  and  had  a  design  to  beget  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  nations."  In  the  midst  of  this  prosecution 
about  1500  weavers  were  forced  to  beg  their  bread,  and  had  a  gene- 
ral contribution  made  for  their  relief,  which  just  served  to  make 
them  drunk  for  a  week ;  and  then  they  were  forced  to  turn  rogues, 
or  strolling  beggars,  or  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

The  duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  then  lieutenant,  being  perfectly 
ashamed  of  so  infamous  and  unpopular  a  proceeding,  obtained  from 
England  a  noli  prosequi  for  the  printer.  Yet  the  grand  jury  had 
solemn  thanks  given  them  from  the  secretary  of  state. 

I  mention  this  passage  (perhaps  too  much  forgotten)  to  show  how 
dangerous  it  has  been  for  the  best-meaning  person  to  write  one  syl- 
lable in  the  defence  of  his  country,  or  discover  the  miserable  con- 
dition it  is  in. 

(11) 
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how  we  oogbt  to  act  in  Ireknd  firoiA  tlie  example  <^  Ei^laiid,  Hol- 
land, France,  or  anj  other  eonntiy  whose  inhahitants  are  allowed 
the  oommoD  rights  and  tiberties  of  hmnan-kiBdL  I  eoald  undertake 
to  name  six  or  seren  of  the  mo^  nneontroUed  maxims  in  goyem- 
ment,  which  are  utterly  &lse  in  this  kingdom. 

As  to  the  additional  duty  on  wine,  I  think  any  poson  may  detiyer 
hifl  opinion  upon  it^  until  it  shall  hare  passed  into  a  law ;  and  till 
then  I  declare  mine  to  be  positir^  against  it. 

Firsts  Becaose  there  is  no  naition  yet  known  in  ather  hemisphere, 
where  the  people  of  all  conditions  are  more  in  want  of  some  cordial 
to  keep  up  their  spirits  than  in  this  of  ours.  I  am  not  in  jest;  and 
if  the  faei  will  not  be  allowed  me,  I  shall  not  argue  it. 

Secondly,  It  is  too  well  and  generally  known  that  this  tax  of  40s. 
additional  on  every  tun  of  wine  (which  will  be  double,  at  least,  to 
the  home  consumer)  will  increase  equally  every  new  session  of  par- 
liament, until  perhaps  it  comes  to  12/. 

Thirdly,  Because,  as  the  merchants  inform  me,  and  as  I  have 
known  many  the  like  instances  in  £ngland,  this  additional  tax  will 
more  probably  lessen  this  branch  of  the  revenue  than  increase  it. 
And  therefore  Sir  John  Stanley,  a  commissioner  of  the  customs  in 
England,  used  to  say,  "  That  the  house  of  commons  were  generally 
mistaken  in  matters  of  trade,  by  an  erroneous  opinion  that  two^and 
two  make  four." .  Thus,  if  you  should  lay  an  additional  duty  of  one 
penny  a  pound  on  raisins  or  sugar,  the  revenue  instead  of  rising 
would  certainly  sink ;  and  the  consequence  would  only  be,  to  lessen 
the  number  of  plum-puddings  and  ruin  the  confectioner. 

Fourthly,  I  am  likewise  assured  by  merchants,  that  upon  this  ad- 
ditional 40«.  the  French  will  at  least  equally  raise  their  duties  upon 
all  commodities  we  export  thither. 

Fifthly,  If  an  original  extract  of  the  exports  and  imports  be  true, 
we  have  been  gainers  upon  the  balance  by  our  trade  with  France 
for  several  years  past;  and  although  our  gain  amounts  to  no  great 
sum,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied,  since  we  are  no  losers,  with  the  only 
consolation  we  are  capable  of  receiving. 

Lastly,  The  worst  consequence  is  behind.  If  we  raise  the  duty 
on  wine  to  a  considerable  height,  we  lose  the  only  hold  we  have  of 
keeping  among  us  the  few  gentlemen  of  any  tolerable  estates.  I 
am  coulidont  there  is  hardly  a  gentleman  of  800/.  a-year  and  up- 
ward in  this  kingdom,  who  would  balance  half  an  hour  to  consider 
whether  ho  should  live  here  or  in  England,  if  a  family  could  be  as 
oheaply  maintained  in  the  one  as  the  other.    As  to  eatables,  they 
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are  as  cheap  in  many  fine  counties  of  England  as  in  some  very  in- 
different ones  here ;  or  if  there  be  any  difference,  that  vein  of  thrift 
and  prudence  in  economy  which  passes  there  without  reproach,  and 
(chiefly  in  London  itself)  would  amply  make  up  the  difference. 
But  the  article  of  French  wine  is  hardly  tolerable,  in  any  degree  of 
plenty,  to  a  middling  fortune ;  and  this  it  is  which,  by  growing 
balHtaial,  wholly  turns  the  scale  with  those  few  landed  men  disen- 
gaged from  employments  who  content  themselves  to  live  hospitably 
with  plenty  of  good  wine  in  their  own  country,  rather  than  in  penury 
and  obscurity  in  another,  with  bad  or  with  none  at  all. 

Having,  therefore,  as  far  as  in  me  lies  abolished  this  additional 
duty  upon  wine ;  for  I  am  not  under  the  least  concern  about  paying 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  but  leave  it  as  in  loyalty  bound 
wholly  to  the  wisdom  of  the  honorable  house  of  commons ;  I  come 
now  to  consider  by  what  methods  we  may  be  able  to  put  off  and 
delay  our  utter  undoing  as  long  as  it  is  possible. 

I  never  have  discoursed  with  any  reasonable  man  upon  the  sub- 
ject, who  did  not  allow  that  there  was  no  remedy  left  us  but  to 
lessen  the  importation  of  all  unnecessary  commodities  as  much  as  it 
was  possible ;  and  likewise  either  to  persuade  our  absentees  to  spend 
their  money  at  home,  which  is  impossible ;  or  tax  them  at  five  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  during  their  absence,  with  such  allowances  upon 
necessary  occasions,  as  shall  be  thought  convenient :  or  by  permit- 
ting us  a  free  trade,  which  is  denied  to  no  other  nation  upon  earth. 
The  three  last  methods  are  treated  by  Mr.  Prior  in  his  most  useful 
treatise  added  to  his  list  of  absentees. 

It  is  to  gratify  the  vanity  and  pride  and  luxury  of  the  women, 
and  of  the  young  fops  who  admire  them,  that  we  owe  this  insup- 
portable grievance  of  bringing  in  the  instrument  of  our  ruin.  There 
is  annually  brought  over  to  this  kingdom  near  90,000/.  worth  of  silk, 
whereof  the  greater  part  is  manufactured ;  30,000?.  more  expended 
in  muslin,  holland,  cambric,  and  calico.  What  the  price  of  lace 
aaiounts  to  is  not  easy  to  be  collected  from  the  custom-house  book, 
being  a  kind  of  goods  that  takes  up  a  little  room  and  is  easily  run ; 
but  considering  the  prodigious  price  of  a  woman's  head-dress  at  10/., 
12/.,  20/.,  a  yard  must  be  very  great.  The  tea  rated  at  7«.  per  pound, 
comes  to  near  12,000/. ;  but  considering  it  as  the  common  luxury  of 
every  chambermaid,  sempstress,  and  tradesman's  wife,  both  in  town 
and  country,  however  they  come  by  it  must  needs  cost  the  kingdom 
d<Mible  that  sum.  Coffee  is  somewhat  above  7,000/.  I  have  seen 
^p'aoeount.of  chocolate  and  some  other  Indian  or  American  goods 
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The  drapery  imported  is  about  24,000Z.  The  whole  amounts  (with 
one  or  two  other  particulars)  to  150,000/.  The  lavishing  of  all 
which  money  is  just  as  prudent  and  necessary  as  to  see  a  man  in  an 
embroidered  coat  begging  out  of  Newgate  in  an  old  shoe. 

I  allow  that  the  thrown  and  raw  silk  is  less  pernicious,  because 
wo  have  some  share  in  the  manufacture :  but  we  are  not  now  in  cir- 
cumstances to  trifle.  It  costs  us  above  40,000/.  a-year;  and  if  the 
ladies  till  better  times  will  not  be  content  to  go  in  their  own  country 
shifls,  I  wish  they  may  go  in  rags.  Let  them  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  fineness  of  their  native  linen :  their  beauty  and  gentleness 
will  as  well  appear,  as  if  they  were  covered  with  diamonds  and 
brocade. 

I  believe  no  man  is  so  weak  as  to  hope  or  expect  that  such  a  re- 
formation can  be  brought  about  by  a  law.  But  a  thorough  hearty 
unanimous  vote  in  both  houses  of  parliament  might  perhaps  answer 
as  well :  every  senator,  noble  or  plebeian,  giving  his  honor,  "  That 
neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  family  would  in  their  dress,  or  furni- 
ture of  their  houses,  make  use  of  anything  except  what  was  of  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom ;  and  that  they  would  use 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  influence  and  credit,  to  prevail  on  their 
tenants,  dependants  and  friends,  to  follow  their  example." 


A  MODEST   PROPOSAL 

FOR  PREVENTING  THE  CHILDREN  OF  POOR  PEOPLE  IN  IRELAND 
FROM  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  THEIR  PARENTS  OR  COUNTRV, 
AND  FOR  MAKING  THEM  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  PUBLIC.     1729. 


A  foreign  author  is  said  actually  to  have  considered  the  proposal  as  serious,  and 
to  have  quoted  it  aa  an  instance  of  the  extremity  under  which  Ireland  labored. 


It  is  a  melancholy  object  to  those  who  walk  through  this  great 
town  or  travel  in  the  country,  when  they  see  the  streets,  the  roads, 
and  cabin  doors,  crowded  with  beggars  of  the  female  sex,  followed 
by  three,  four,  or  six  children,  all  in  rags  and  importuning  every 
passenger  for  an  alms.  These  mothers,  instead  of  being  able  to 
work  for  their  honest  livelihood,  are  forced  to  employ  all  their  time 
in  strolling  to  beg  sustenance  for  their  helpless  infants ;  who  as  thej 
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grow  up  either  turn  thieves  for  want  ot'  ^vurk,  or  leave  their  dear 
native  country  to  fight  for  the  pretender  in  Spain,  or  sell  themselves 
to  the  Barbadoes. 

I  think  it  is  agreed  by  all  parties  that  this  prodigious  number  of 
children  in  the  arms,  or  on  the  backs,  or  at  the  heels  of  their  mo- 
thers, and  frequently  of  their  fathers,  is  in  the  present  deplorable 
state  of  the  kingdom  a  very  great  additional  grievance ;  and  there- 
fore whoever  could  find  out  a  fair,  cheap,  and  easy  method  of  making 
these  children  sound  useful  members  of  the  commonwealth,  would  * 
deserve  so  well  of  the  public  as  to  have  his  statue  set  up  for  a  pre- 
server of  the  nation. 

But  my  intention  is  very  far  from  being  confined  to  provide  only 
for  the  children  of  professed  beggars ;  it  is  of  a  much  greater  extent, 
and  shall  take  in  the  whole  number  of  infants  at  a  certain  age  who 
are  born  of  parents  in  effect  as  little  able  to  support  them  as  those 
who  demand  our  charity  in  the  streets. 

As  to  my  own  part,  having  turned  my  thoughts  for  many  years 
upon  this  important  subject,  and  maturely  weighed  the  several 
schemes  of  our  projectors,  I  have  always  found  them  grossly  mista- 
ken in  their  computation.  It  is  true,  a  child  just  dropped  from  its 
dam^  may  be  supported  by  her  milk  for  a  solar  year,  with  little  other 
nourishment;  at  most  not  above  the  value  of  2s.,  which  the  mother 
may  certainly  get,  or  the  value  in  scraps  by  her  lawful  occupation 
of  begging ;  and  it  is  exactly  at  one  year  old  that  I  propose  to  pro- 
vide for  them  in  such  a  manner  as^hstead  of  being  a  charge  upon 
their  parents  or  the  parish,  or  wanting  food  and  raiment  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  they  shall  on  the  contrary  contribute  to  the  feeding, 
and  partly  to  the  clothing;  of  many  thousands. 

There  is  likewise  another  great  advantage  in  my  scheme,  that  it  r/"' 
will  prevent  those  voluntary  abortions,  and  that  horrid  practice  of 
women  murdering  their  bastard  children,  alas,  too  frequent  among     -- 
US !  sacrificing  the  poor  innocent  babes  I  doubt  more  to  avoid  tlic     . 
expense  than  the  shame,  which  would  move  tears  and  pity  in  the 
most  savage  and  inhuman  breast. 

The  number  of  souls  in  this  kingdom  being  usually  reckoned  one 
million  and  a  half,  of  these  I  calculate  there  may  be  about  200,000 
couple  whose  wives  are  breeders ;  from  which  number  I  substract 
80,000  couple  who  are  able  to  maintain  their  own  children,  (although 
I  a{^rehend  there  cannot  be  so  many,  under  the  present  distresses 
affile  kingdom;)  but  this  being  granted,  there  will  remain  170,000 
breedere.  I  again  subtract  50,000  for  those  women  who  miscarry, 
2* 
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or  whose  cliildren  die  by  accident  or  disease  within  the  year.  There 
only  remains  120,000  children  of  poor  parents  annually  born.  The 
question  therefore  is,  how  this  number  shall  be  reared  and  provided 
for  ?  which  as  I  have  already  said  under  the  present  situation  of 
affairs  is  utterly  impossible  by  all  the  methods  hitherto  proposed. 
For  we  can  neither  employ  them  in  handicraft  or  agriculture ;  we 
neither  build  houses  (I  mean  in  the  country)  nor  cultivate  land; 
they  can  very  seldom  pick  up  a  livelihood  by  stealing,  till  they 
arrive  at  six  years  old,  except  where  they  are  of  towardly  parts ;  al- 
though I  confess  they  learn  the  rudiments  much  earlier;  during 
which  time,  they  can  however  be  properly  looked  upon  only  as 
probationers ;  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  principal  gentleman  in 
the  county  of  Cavan,  who  protested  to  me  that  he  never  knew  above 
one  or  two  instances  under  the  age  of  six,  even  in  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  so  renowned  for  the  quickest  proficiency  in  that  art. 

I  am  assured  by  our  merchants,  that  a  boy  or  a  girl  before  twelve 
years  old  is  no  saleable  commodity ;  and  even  when  they  come  to 
this  age  they  will  not  yield  above  3/.  or  3^.  2s.  Qd.  at  most  on  the 
exchange ;  which  cannot  turn  to  account  either  to  the  parents  or 
kingdom,  the  charge  of  nutriment  and  rags  having  been  at  least 
four  times  that  value. 
-^  — L^all  now  therefore  humbly  propose  my  own  thoughts,  which 
I  hope  will  not  be  liable  to  the  least  objection. 

I  have  been  assured  by  a  very  knowing  American  of  my  acquaint- 
ance in  London,  that  a  young  healthy  child  well  nursed  is  at  a  year 
old  a  most  delicious,  nourishing,  and  wholesome  food,  whether 
stewed,  roasted,  baked,  or  boiled ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  will 
equally  serve  in  a  fricassee  or  a  ragout. 

I  do  therefore  humbly  offer  it  to  public  consideration  that  of  the 
120,000  children  already  computed,  20,000  may  be  reserved  for 
,   breed,  whereof  only  one-fourth  part  to  be  males ;  which  is  more  than 
:   we  allow  to  sheep,  black  cattle  or  swine ;  and  my  reason  is,  that 
■   those  children  are  seldom  the  fruits  of  marriage,  a  circumstance  not 
much  regarded  by  our  savages,  therefore  one  male  will  be  sufficient 
to  serve  four  females.     That  the  remaining  100,000  may  at  a  year 
old,  be  offered  in  sale  to  the  persons  of  quality  and  fortune  through 
the  kingdom  :  always  advising  the  mother  to  let  them  suck  plenti- 
fully in  the  last  month,  so  as  to  render  them  plump  and  fat  for  a 
good  table.     A  child  will  make  two  dishes  at  an  entertainment  for 
friends;  and  when  the  family  dines  alone,  the  fore  or  hind  quarter 
will  make  a  reasonable  dish,  and  seasoned  with  a  little  pepper  or 
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t,  will  be  very  good  boiled  on  the  fourth  day,  especially  in  winter. 
.  have  reckoned  upon  a  medium  that  a  child  just  born  will  weigh 
.2  pounds,  and  in  a  solar  year,  if  tolerably  nursed,  will  increase  to 
S8  pounds. 

iLgrant  this  food, will. be  somewhat  dear,  and  therefore  very 
•oper  for  landlords,  who,  as  they  have  already  devoured  most  of 
,116  parents,  seem  to  have  the  best  title  to  the  children. 

Infant's  flesh  will  be  in  season  throughout  the  year,  but  more 
plentifully  in  March,  and  a  little  before  and  after :  for  we  are  told 
ny  a  grave  author,  an  eminent  French  physician,  that  fish  being  a 
Drolific  diet,  there  are  more  children  born  in  lloman  catholic  coun- 
Dries  about  nine  months  after  Lent  than  at  any  other  season ;  there- 
Fore,  reckoning  a  year  after  Lent,  the  markets  will  be  more  glutted 
than  usual,  because  the  number  of  popish  infants  is  at  least  three  to 
one  in  this  kingdom :  and  therefore  it  will  have  one  other  collateral 
advantage,  by  lessening  the  number  of  papists  among  us. 

I  have  already  computed  the  charge  of  nursing  a  beggar's  child 
(in  which  list  I  reckon  all  cottagers,  laborers,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
farmers)  to  be  about  28.  per  annum,  rags  included;  and  I  believe  no 
gentleman  would  repine  to  give  lOs.  for  the  carcass  of  a  good  fat 
child,  which  as  IlEave  said  will  make  four  dishes  of  excellent  nu- 
tritive meat,  when  he  has  only  some  particular  friend  or  his  own 
family  to  dine  with  him.  Thus  the  squire  will  learn  to  be  a  good 
landlord,  and  grow  popular  among  his  tenants ;  the  mother  will  have 
8«.  net  profit,  and  be  fit  for  work  till  she  produces  another  child. 

Those  who  are  more  thrifty  (as  I  must  confess  the  times  require) 
may  flay  the  carcass ;  the  skin  of  which  artificially  dressed  will  make 
admirable  gloves  for  ladies,  and  summer  boots  for  fine  gentlemen. 

As  to  our  city  of  Dublin,  shamBles  may  be  appointed  for  this 
purpose  in  the  most  convenient  parts  of  it,  and  butchers  wejuajr  l)ft  . 
assured  will  not  be  wanting ;  although  i  rather  recomniend  buying    j 
the  children  alive  than  dressing  them  hot  from  the  knife  as  we  do  / 
roasting  pi^^ 

A  very  worthy  person,  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  whose  vir- 
tues I  highly  esteem,  was  lately  pleaSed  in  discoursing  on  this  mat- 
ter to  offer  a  refinement  upon  my  scheme.  He  said  that  many 
gentlemen  of  this  kingdom,  having  of  late  destroyed  their  deer,  he 
conceived  that  the  want  of  venison  might  be  well  supplied  by  the 
bodies  of  young  lads  and  maidens,  not  exceeding  14  years  of  age 
nor  under  12 ;  so  great  a  number  of  both  sexes  in  every  country 
being  now  ready  to  starve  for  want  of  work  and  service  i  and  these 
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I  to  be  disposed  of  by  llicir  parents  if  alive,  or  otherwise  by  tlicir 
nearest  relations.  But  with  due  deference  to  so  excellent  a  friend 
and  so  deserving  a  patriot,  I  cannot  be  altogether  in  his  sentiments; 
for  as  to  the  males,  my  American  acquaintance  assured  me,  from 
frequent  experience,  that  their  flesh  was  generally  tough  and  lean, 
like  that  of  our  school-boys  by  continual  exercise,  and  their  tast« 
disagreeable;  and  to  fatten  them  would  not  answer  the  charge. 
Then  as  to  the  females,  it  would  I  think  with  humble  submission 
be  a  loss  to  the  public,  because  they  soon  would  become  breeders 
.  themselves  :  and  besides,  it  is  Lot  improbable  that  some  scrupulous 
^  people  might  be  apt  to  censure  such  a  practice,  (although  indeed 
very  unjustly,)  as  a  little  bordering  upon  cruelty;  which,  I  confess, 
has  always  been  with  me  the  strongest  objection  against  any  project, 
how  well  soever  intended. 
{^  But  in  order  to  justify  my  friend,  he  confessed  that  this  expe- 
dient was  put  into  his  head  by  the  famous  Psalmanazar,  a  native  of 
the  island  Formosa,  who  came  from  thence  to  London  above  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  in  conversation  told  my  friend,  that  in  his  country 
when  any  young  person  happened  to  be  put  to  death,  the  execu- 
tioner sold  the  carcass  to  persons  of  quality  as  a  prime  dainty ;  and 
that  in  his  time  the  body  of  a  plump  girl  of  15,  who  was  crucified 
for  an  attempt  to  poison  the  emperor,  was  sold  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty's prime  minister  of  state,  and  other  great  mandarins  of  the 
court,  in  joints  from  the  gibbet,  at  400  crowns.  Neither  indeed 
can  1  deny,  that  if  the  same  use  were  made  of  several  plump  young 
girls  in  this  town,  who  without  one  single  groat  to  their  fortunes 
cannot  stir  abroad  without  a  chair,  and  appear  at  playhouse  and 
aijsemblies  in  foreign  fineries  which  they  never  will  pay  for,  the 
/  kingdom  would  not  be  the  worse. 

Some  persons  of  a  desponding  spirit  are  in  great  concern  about 
that  vast  number  of  poor  people,  who  are  aged,  diseased,  or  maimed, 
and  I  have  been  desired  to  employ  my  thoughts  what  course  may 
be  taken  to  ease  the  nation  of  so  grievous  an  encumbrance.  ]Jut  I 
am  not  in  the  least  pain  upon  that  matter,  because  it  is  very  well 
known  that  they  are  every  day  dying  and  rotting  by  cold  and  famine, 
and  filth  and  vermin,  as  fast  as  can  be  reasonably  expected.  And 
as  to  the  young  laborers  they  are  now  in  almost  as  hopeful  a  con- 
dition ;  they  cannot  get  work,  and  consequently  pine  away  for  want 
of  nourishment,  to  a  degree  that  if  at  any  time  they  are  accidentally 
hired  to  common  labor,  they  have  not  strength  to  perform  it;  and 
thus  the  country  and  themselves  are  happily  delivered  from  the 
evils  to  come. 
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I  have  too  long  digressed,  and  therefore  shall  return  to  my  sub- 
ject. I  think  the  advantages  by  the  proposal  which  I  have  made, 
are  obvious  and  many  as  well  as  of  the  highest  importance. 

For  first,  as  I  have  already  observed,  it  would  greatly  lessen  the 
number  of  papists,  with  whom  we  are  yearly  overrun,  being  the 
principal  breeders  of  the  nation  as  well  as  our  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies ;  and  who  stay  at  home  on  purpose  to  deliver  the  kingdom  to  / 
the  pretender,  hoping  to  take  their  advantage  by  the  absence  of  so  , 
many  good  protestants,  who  have  chosen  rather  to  leave  their  coun- 
try than  stay  at  home  and  pay  tithes  against  their  conscience  to  an 
episcopal  curate. 

Secondly,  The  poorer  tenants  will  have  something  valuable  of  their    ^ 
own,  which  by  law  may  be  made  liable  to  distress,  and  help  to  pay 
their  landlord's  rent:  their  corn  and  cattle  being  already  seized, 
ancLsaoney  a  thing  iiijkjiown. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  the  maintenance  of  100,000  children,  from  two 
years  old  and  upward,  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  10«.  a-piece 
per  annum,  the  nation's  stock  will  be  thereby  increased  50,000/.  per 
annum,  beside  the  profit  of  a  new  dish  introduced  to  the  tables  of 
all  gentlemen  of  fortune  in  the  kingdom  who  have  any  refinement 
in  taste.  And  the  money  will  circulate  among  ourselves,  the  goods 
being  entirely  of  our  own  growth  and  manufacture. 

Fourthly,  The  constant  breeders,  beside  the  gain  of  8«.  sterling 
per  annum  by  the  sale  of  their  children  will  be  rid  of  the  charge  of 
maintaining  them  after  the  first  year. 

Fifthly,  This  food  would  likewise  bring  great  custom  to  taverns; 
where  the  vintners  will  certainly  be  so  prudent  as  to  procure  the 
best  receipts  for  dressing  it  to  perfection,  and  consequently  have 
their  houses  frequented  by  all  the  fine  gentlemen,  who  justly  value 
themselves  upon  their  knowledge  in  good  eating :  and  a  skilful 
cook,  who  understands  how  to  oblige  his  guests,  will  contrive  to 
make  it  as  expensive  as  they,  please. 

Sixthly,  This  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  marriage,  which 
all  wise  nations  have  either  encouraged  by  rewards  or  enforced  by 
laws  and  penalties.  It  would  increase  the  care  and  tenderness  of 
mothers  toward  their  children,  when  they  were  sure  of  a  settlement 
for  life  to  the  poor  babes,  provided  in  some  sort  by  the  public,  to 
their  annual  profit  or  expense.  We  should  see  an  honest  emulation 
among  the  married  women,  which  of  them  could  bring  the  fattest 
child  to  the  market.  Men  would  become  as  fond  of  their  wives 
dnring  the  time  of  their  pregnancy  as  they  are  now  of  their  mares 
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in  foal,  their  cows  in  calf,  their  sows  when  they  are  ready  to  farrow; 
I  nor  offer  to  beat  or  kick  them  (as  is  too  Ircqucnt  a  practice)  for  fear 
I  of  a  miscarriage. 

Many  other  advantages  might  be  enumerated.  For  instance,  tihe 
addition  of  some  thousand  carcasses  in  our  exportation  of  barreled 
beef,  the  propagation  of  swine's  flesh,  and  improvement  in  the  art 
of  making  good  bacon,  so  much  wanted  among  us  by  the  great  des- 
jbruction  of  pigs,  too  frequent  at  our  table ;  which  are  no  way  com- 
parable in  taste  or  magnificence  to  a  well-grown,  fat,  yearling  child, 
which  roasted  whole  will  make  a  considerable  figure  at  a  *.ord  mayor's 
feast  or  any  other  public  entertainment.  But  this  and  many  othcn) 
I  omit,  being  studious  of  brevity. 
i'^  Supposing  that  1000  families  in  this  city  would  be  constant  cus- 
tomers for  infants'  flesh,  beside  others  who  might  have  it  at  merry- 
meetings,  particularly  at  weddings  and  christenings,  I  compute  that 
Dublin  would  take  off  annually  about  20,000  carcasses ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  (where  probably  they  will  be  sold  somewhat  cheaper) 
•  the  remaining  80,000. 

^  I  can  think  of  no  one  objection  that  will  possibly  be  raised  againfk 
this  proposal,  unless  it  should  be  urged  that  the  number  of  people 
will  be  thereby  much  lessened  in  the  kingdom.  This  I  freely  own, 
and  it  was  indeed  one  principal  design  in  offering  it  to  the  world. 
I  I  desire  the  reader  will  observe,  that  1  calculate  my  remedy  for  this 
\  one  individual  kingdom  of  Ireland  and  for  no  other  that  ever  was, 
\  is,  or  I  think  ever  can  be  upon  earth.  Therefore  let  no  man  talk 
to  me  of  other  expedients :  of  taxing  our  absentees  at  5s.  a-ponnd : 
of  using  neither  clothes  nor  household  furniture  except  what  is  of 
our  own  growth  and  manufacture :  of  utterly  rejecting  the  materials 
and  instruments  that  promote  foreign  luxury :  of  curing  the  expen* 
siveness  of  pride,  vanity,  idleness,  and  gaming  in  our  women :  of 
introducing  a  vein  of  parsimony,  prudence,  and  temperance;  of 
learning  to  love  our  country,  in  the  want  of  which  we  differ  even 
from  Laplanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  Popinamboo  :  of  quitting 
our  animosities  and  factions,  nor  acting  any  longer  like  the  Jews, 
who  were  murdering  one  another  at  the  very  moment  their  city  was 
taken :  of  being  a  little  cautious  not  to  sell  our  country  and  con- 
science  for  nothing :  of  teaching  landlords  to  have  at  least  one  degree 
of  mercy  toward  their  tenants :  lastly,  of  putting  a  spirit  of  honesty, 
industry,  and  skill  into  our  shopkeepers ;  who,  if  a  resolution  could 
now  be  taken  to  buy  only  our  negative  goods,  would  immediately 
unite  to  cheat  and  exact  upon  us  in  the  price,  the  measure,  and  the 
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goodness,  nor  could  ever  yet  be  brought  to  make  one  fair  proposal 
of  just  dealing,  though  often  and  earnestly  invited  to  it. 

Therefore  I  repeat,  let  no  man  talk  to  me  of  these  and  the  like 
expedients,  till  he  has  at  least  some  glimpse  of  hope  that  there  will 
be  ever  some  hearty  and  sincere  attempt  to  put  them  in  practice. 

But  as  to  myself  having  been  wearied  out  for  many  years  with 
offering  vain,  idle,  visionary  thoughts,  and  at  length  utterly  des- 
pairing of  success  I  fortunately  fell  upon  this  proposal ;  which,  as  it 
is  wholly  new,  so  it  has  something  solid  and  real,  of  no  expense  and 
little  trouble,  full  in  our  own  power  and  whereby  we  can  fncur  no 
danger  in  disobliging  England.     For  this  kind  of  commodity  will 
not  bear  exportation,  the  flesh  being  of  too  tender  a  consistence  to 
admit  a  long  continuance  in  salt,  although  perhaps  I  could  name  a 
country  which  would  be  glad  to  eat  up  our  whole  nation  without  it. 
After  all,  I  am  not  so  violently  bent  upon  my  own  opinion  as  to 
reject  any  offer  proposed  by  wise  men,  which  shall  be  found  equally 
innocent,  cheap,  easy,  and  effectual.     But  before  something  of  that 
kind  shall  be  advanced  in  contradiction  to  my  scheme,  and  offering 
a  better,  I  desire  the  author  or  authors  will  be  pleased  maturely  to 
consider  two  points.     First,  as  things  now  stand,  how  they  will  be 
able  to  find  food  and  raiment  for  100,000  useless  mouths  and  backs. 
And  secondly,  there  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  human 
figure ^roughout  this  kingdom,  whose  whole  subsistence  put  into  a 
common  stock  would  leave  them  in  debt  2,000,000/.  sterling,  adding 
those  who  are  beggars  by  profession  to  the  bulk  of  farmers,  cot- 
tagers, and  laborers,  with  the  wives  and  children  who  are  beggars  in 
effect;  I  desire  those  politicians  who  dislike  my  overture,  and  may 
perhaps  be  so  bold  as  to  attempt  an  answer,  that  they  will  first  ask 
the  parents  of  these  mortals,  whether  they  would  not  at  this  day 
think  it  a  great  happiness  to  have  been  sold  for  food  at  a  year  old 
in  the  manner  I  prescribe,  and  thereby  have  avoided  such  a  perpe- 
tual scene  of  misfortunes  as  they  have  since  gone  through  by  the 
oppression  of  landlords,  the  impossibility  of  paying  rent  without 
money  or  trade,  the  want  of  common  sustenance,  with  neither  house 
nor  clothes  to  cover  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and 
ihe  most  inevitable  prospect  of  entailing  the  like  or  greater  miseries 
upon  their  breed  for  ever. 

I  profess,  in  the  sincerity  of  my.  heart,  that  I  have  not  the  least 
personal  interest  in  endeavoring  to  promote  this  necessary  work, 
paving  no  other  motive  than  the  public  good  of  my  country,  by  ad- 
vancing our  trade,  providing  for  infants,  relieving  the  poor,  and 
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giving  some  pleasure  to  the  rich.  I  have  no  children  by  which  I 
can  propose  to  get  a  single  penny ;  the  youngest  being  nine  years 
old,  and  njy  wife  past  childbearing. 


THE    PRESENT    MISERABLE    STATE 
OF   IRELAND. 

IN  A  LETTER  FROM  A  GENTLEMAN  IN  DUBLIN  TO  HIS  FRIENI 
SIR  R.  WALPOLE  IN  LONDON:  WHEREIN  IS  BRIEFLY  STATED 
THE  CAUSES  AND  HEADS  OF  ALL  OUR  WOES. 


Supposed  to  be  written  in  th«  character  of  the  drapier. 


Sir, — ^By  the  last  packet  I  had  the  favor  of  yours,  and  am  sur- 
prised that  you  should  apply  to  a  person  so  ill  qualified  as  I  am,  for 
a  full  and  impartial  account  of  the  state  of  our  trade.  I  have  al- 
ways lived  as  retired  as  possible ;  and  have  carefully  avoided  the 
perplexed  honor  of  city  offices;  I  have  never  minded  anybody's 
business  but  my  own  3  upon  all  which  accounts  and  several  others, 
you  might  easily  have  found  among  my  fellow-citizens  persons  more 
capable  to  resolve  the  weighty  questions  you  put  to  me  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be. 

But  being  entirely  at  leisure,  even  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  I  used  to  have  scarce  time  sufficient  to  perform  the  necessary 
offices  of  life,  I  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  your  request,  caution- 
ing you  not  implicitly  to  rely  upon  what  I  say  excepting  what  be- 
longs to  that  branch  of  trade  in  which  I  am  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

The  Irish  trade  is,  at  present,  in  the  most  deplorable  condition 
that  can  be  imagined ;  to  remedy  it,  the  causes  of  its  languishment 
must  be  inquired  into :  but  as  those  causes  (you  may  assure  your- 
self) will  not  be  removed,  you  may  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  past 
hopes  of  recovery. 

The  first  and  greatest  shock  our  trade  received  was  from  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  in  the  parliament  of  England, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool  manufactured  in  Ireland.     >  N 
act  (as  the  event  plainly  shows)  fuller  of  greediness  than  f     ^ 
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policy;  an  act  as  beneficial  to  France  and  Spain  as  it  has  been 
destructive  to  England  and  Ireland.  At  the  passing  of  this  fatal 
act,  the  condition  of  our  trade  was  glorious  and  flourishing,  although 
no  way  interfering  with  the  English ;  we  made  no  broadcloths  above 
6«.  per  yard ;  coarse  druggets,  bays  and  shalloons,  worsted  damasks, 
strong  draught  works,  slight  half-works,  and  gaudy  stuflfs,  were  the 
only  product  of  our  looms:  these  were  partly  consumed  by  the 
meanest  of  our  people,  and.  partly  sent  to  the  northern  nations,  from 
w^hich  we  had  in  exchange  timber,  iron,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar,  and 
hard  dollars.  At  the  time  the  current  money  of  Ireland  was  foreign 
silver,  a  man  could  hardly  receive  100^.  without  finding  the  coin  of 
all  the  northern  powers  and  every  prince  of  the  empire  among  it. 
This  money  was  returned  into  England  for  fine  cloths,  silks,  &c., 
for  our  own  wear,  for  rents,  for  coals,  for  hardware,  and  all  other 
English  manufactures,  and  in  a  great  measure  supplied  the  London 
merchants  with  foreign  silver  for  exportation. 

The  repeated  clamor?  of  the  English  weavers  produced  this  act, 
80  destructive  to  themselves  arwi  us.  They  looked  with  envious 
eyes  upon  our  prosperity,  and  complained  of  being  undersold  by  us 
in  those  commodities  which  they  themselves  did  not  deal  in.  At 
their  instance  the  act  was  passed,  and  we  lost  our  profitable  northern 
trade.  Have  they  got  it?  No,  surely,  you>^iave  found  they  have 
ever  since  declined  in  the  trade  they  so  happily  possessed ;  you  shall 
find  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  towns  without  one  loom  in  them, 
which  subsisted  entirely  upon  the  woollen  manufactory  before  the 
passing  of  this  unhappy  bill;  and  I  will  try  if  I  can  give  the  true 
reasons  for  the  decay  of  their  trade  and  our  calamities. 

Three  parts  in  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  of  the  town 
where  I  dwell  were  English  manufacturers,  whom  either  misfortunes 
ill  trade,  little  petty  debts  contracted  through  idleness,  or  the  pres- 
sure of  a  numerous  family,  had  driven  into  our  cheap  country. 
These  were  employed  in  working  up  our  coarse  wool,  while  the  finest 
was  sent  into  England.  Several  of  these  had  taken  the  children  of 
the  native  Irish  apprentices  to  them,  who  being  humbled  by  the 
forfeiture  of  upward  of  three  millions  by  the  Revolution,  were 
obliged  to  stoop  to  a  mechanic  industry.  Upon  the  passing  of  this 
bill,  we  were  obliged  to  dismiss  thousands  of  these  people  from  our 
service.  Those  who  had  settled  their  afiairs  returned  home,  and 
overstocked  England  with  workmen ;  those  whose  debts  were  unsa- 
tisfied went  to  France,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  where  they  met 
with  good  encouragement,  whereby  the  natives,  having  got  a  firm 
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footing  in  the  trade,  being  acute  fellows,  soon  became  as  good  work- 
men as  any  we  have,  and  supply  the  foreign  manufactories  with  a 
constant  recruit  of  artisans ;  our  island  lying  much  more  under  pas- 
ture than  any  in  Europe.  The  foreigners  (notwithstanding  all  the 
restrictions  the  English  Parliament  has  bound  us  with)  are  ftir- 
nished  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  our  choicest  wool.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  sir,  that  a  custom-house  oath  is  held  as  little  sacred  hero 
as  in  England,  nor  that  it  is  common  for  masters  of  vessels  to  sweai 
themselves  bound  for  one  of  the  English  wool  ports,  and  unload  in 
France  or  Spain.  By  this  means  the  trade  in  those  parts  is  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed,  and  we  were  obliged  to  try  our  hands  at 
finer  works,  having  only  our  home  consumption  to  depend  upon ; 
and  I  can  assure  you,  we  have,  in  several  kinds  of  narrow  goods, 
even  exceeded  the  English,  and  I  believe  we  shall,  in  a  few  years 
more,  be  able  to  equal  them  in  broadcloths ;  but  this  you  may  de- 
pend upon,  that  scarce  the  tenth  part  of  English  goods  are  now  im- 
ported of  what  used  to  be  before  this  famous  act. 

The  only  manufactured  wares  we  are  allowed  to  export  are  linen 
cloth  and  linen  yarn,  which  are  marketable  only  in  England ;  the 
rest  of  our  commodities  are  wool,  restricted  to  England,  and  raw 
hides,  skins,  tallow,  beef,  and  butter.  Now  these  are  things  for 
which  the  northern  nations  have  no  occasion;  we  are  therefore 
obliged,  instead  of  carrying  woollen  goods  to  their  markets  and  bring- 
ing home  money,  to  purchase  their  own  commodities. 

In  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  our  wares  are  more  valuable, 
though  it  must  be  owned  our  fraudulent  trade  in  wool  is  the  best 
branch  of  our  commerce ;  from  hence  we  get  wines,  brandy,  and 
fruit  very  cheap,  and  in  great  perfection ;  so  that  though  Englishmen 
have  constrained  us  to  be  poor,  they  have  given  us  leave  to  be 
merry.  From  these  countries  we  bring  home  moidores,  pistoles, 
and  louis-d'ors,  without  which  we  should  scarce  have  a  penny  to 
turn  upon. 

To  England  we  are  allowed  to  send  nothing  but  linen  cloth,  yarn, 
raw  hides,  skins,  tallow,  and  wool.  From  thence  we  have  coals,  for 
which  we  always  pay  ready  money,  India  goods,  English  woollen  and 
silks,  tobacco,  hardware,  earthenware,  salt,  and  several  other  com- 
modities. Our  exportations  to  England  are  very  much  overbalanced 
by  our  importations ;  so  that  the  course  of  exchange  is  generally  too 
high,  and  people  choose  rather  to  make  their  remittances  to  England 
in  specie  than  by  a  bill,  and  our  nation  is  in  this  manner  perpetually 
drained  of  its  little  running:  cish. 
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Another  cause  of  the  decay  of  trade,  scarcity  of  money,  and  swell- 
ing of  exchange,  is  the  ilnnatural  affectation  of  our  gentry  to  reside 
in  and  about  London.  Their  rents  are  remitted  to  them,  and  spent 
there.  The  countrymamwants  employment  from  them ;  the  country 
shopkeeper  wants  their  iustom.  For  this  reason  he  can't  pay  his 
Dublin  correspondent  readily  nor  take  off  a  great  quantity  of  his 
wares.  Therefore,  the  l)ublin  merchant  cannot  employ  the  artisan^ 
nor  keep  up  his  credit  in  foreign  markets. 

I  have  discoursed  with  some  of  these  gentlemen,  persons  esteemed 
for  good  sense,  and  demanded  a  reason  for  this  their  so  unaccount- 
able proceeding,  —  expensive  to  them  for  the  present,  ruinous  to 
their  country,  and  destructive  to  the  future  value  of  their  estates, — 
and  find  all  their  answers  summed  up  under  three  heads,  curiosity, 
pleasure,  and  loyalty  to  king  George.  The  two  first  excuses  de- 
serve no  answer ;  let  us  try  the  validity  of  the  third.  Would  not 
loyalty  be  much  better  expressed  by  gentlemen  staying  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  influencing  their  dependants  by  their  examples, 
saving  their  own  wealth,  and  letting  their  neighbors  profit  by  their 
necessary  expenses,  thereby  keeping  them  from  misery,  and  its  un- 
avoidable consequence,  discontent  ?  Or  is  it  better  to  flock  to  Lon- 
don, be  lost  in  a  crowd,  kiss  the  king's  hand,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
royal  family  ?  The  act  of  seeing  the  royal  house  may  animate  their 
zeal  for  it ;  but  other  advantages  I  know  not.  What  employment 
have  any  of  our  gentlemen  got  by  their  attendance  at  court,  to  make 
up  to  them  for  their  expenses  ?  Why,  about  forty  of  them  have 
been  created  peers,  and  a  little  less  than  a  hundred  of  them  baronets 
and  knights.  For  these  excellent  advantages,  thousands  of  our 
gentry  have  distressed  their  tenants,  impoverished  the  trader,  and 
impaired  their  own  fortunes  ! 

Another  great  calamity  is  the  exorbitant  raising  of  the  rents  of 
lands.  Upon  the  determination  of  all  leases  made  before  the  year 
1690,  a  gentleman  thinks  he  has  but  indifferently  improved  his 
estate  if  he  has  only  doubled  his  rent-roll.  Farms  are  screwed  up  to 
a  rack-rent, — leases  granted  but  for  a  small  term  of  years, — tenants 
tied  down  to  hard  conditions,  and  discouraged  from  cultivating  the 
lands  they  occupy  to  the  best  advantage,  by  the  certainty  they  have 
of  the  rent  being  raised  on  the  expiration  of  their  lease  proportion- 
ably  to  the  improvements  they  shall  make.  Thus  it  is  that  honest 
industry  is  restrained ;  the  farmer  is  a  slave  to  his  landlord ;  it  is 
well  if  he  can  cover  his  family  with  a  coarse  home-spun  frieze.  The 
artisan  has  little  dealings  with  him ;  yet  he  is  obliged  to  take  his 
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provisions  from  him  at  an  extravagant  price,  otherwise  the  farmer 
cannot  pay  his  rent. 

The  proprietors  of  lands  keep  great  part  of  them  in  their  own 
hands  for  sheep-pasture ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  poor  wretches 
who  think  themselves  blessed  if  they  can  obtain  a  hut  worse  than 
the  squire's  dog-kennel,  and  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  potato  planta- 
tion, on  condition  of  being  as  very  slaves  as  any  in  America.  What 
can  be  more  deplorable  than  to  behold  wretches  starving  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  I 

We  are  apt  to  charge  the  Irish  with  laziness,  because  we  seldom 
find  them  employed ;  but  then  we  do  not  consider  they  have  nothing 
to  do.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  excellent  remarks  on  the  United 
Provinces,  inquires,  why  Holland,  which  has  the  fewest  and  worst 
ports  and  commodities  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  should  abound  in 
trade,  and  Ireland,  which  has  the  most  and  best  of  both,  should 
have  none  ?  This  great  man  attributes  this  surprising  accident  to 
the  natural  aversion  man  has  for  labor ;  who  will  not  be  persuaded 
to  toil  and  fatigue  himself  for  the  superfluities  of  life  throughout 
the  week,  when  he  may  provide  himself  with  all  necessary  subsist- 
ence by  the  labor  of  a  day  or  two.  But  with  due  submission  to  Sir 
William's  profound  judgment,  the  want  of  trade  with  us  is  rather 
owing  to  the  cruel  restraints  we  lie  under  than  to  any  disqualificar 
tion  whatsoever  in  our  inhabitants. 

I  have  not,  sir,  for  these  thirty  years  past,  since  I  was  concerned 
in  trade  (the  greatest  part  of  which  time  distresses  have  been  flow- 
ing in  upon  us),  ever  observed  them  to  swell  so  suddenly  to  such  a 
height  as  they  have  done  within  these  few  months.  Our  present 
calamities  are  not  to  be  represented;  you  can  have  no  notion  of 
them  without  beholding  them.  Numbers  of  miserable  objects  crowd 
our  doors,  begging  us  to  take  their  wares  at  any  price,  to  prevent 
their  families  from  immediate  starvation.  We  cannot  part  with  our 
money  to  them,  both  because  we  know  not  when  we  shall  have  a 
market  for  their  goods,  and  as  there  are  no  debts  paid,  we  are  afraid 
of  reducing  ourselves  to  their  own  lamentable  circumstances.  The 
dismal  time  of  trade  we  had  during  Marr's  troubles  in  Scotland,  are 
looked  upon  as  happy  days  when  compared  with  the  present. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  this  griping  want,  this  dismal  poverty, 
this  additional  woe,  must  be  put  to  the  account  of  those  accursed 
stocks,  which  have  desolated  our  country  more  efl*ectually  than 
England.  Stock-jobbing  was  a  kind  of  traffic  we  were  utterly  un- 
acquainted with.    We  went  late  to  the  South  Sea  market,  and  bore 
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A  great  share  in  the  losses  of  it,  without  having  tasted  any  of  its 
profits. 

If  many  in  England  have  been  ruined  by  stocks,  some  have  been 
advanced.  The  English  have  a  free  and  open  trade  to  repair  their 
losses ;  but  above  all,  a  wise,  vigilant,  and  uncorrupted  parliament 
and  ministry,  strenuously  endeavoring  to  restore  public  trade  to  its 
former  happy  state.  Whilst  we,  having  lost  the  greatest  part  of  our 
cash,  without  any  probability  of  its  returning,  must  despair  of 
retrieving  our  losses  by  trade,  and  have  before  our  eyes  the  dismal 
prospect  of  universal  poverty  and  desolation. 

I  believe,  sir,  you  are  by  this  time  heartily  tired  with  this  undi- 
gested letter,  and  are  firmly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  I  said 
in  the  beginning  of  it,  that  you  had  much  better  have  imposed  this 
task  on  some  of  our  citizens  of  greater  abilities.  But  perhaps,  sir, 
such  a  letter  as  this  may  be,  for  the  singularity  of  it,  entertaining 
to  you,  who  correspond  with  the  politest  and  most  learned  men  in 
Europe.  But  I  am  satisfied  you  will  excuse  its  want  of  exactness 
and  perspicuity,  when  you  consider  my  education,  my  being  unac- 
customed to  writings  of  this  nature,  and  above  all,  tfiose  calamitous 
objects  which  constantly  surround  us,  sufficient  to  disturb  the  clearest 
imagination  and  the  soundest  judgment. 

Whatever  cause  I  have  given  you,  by  this  letter,  to  think  worse 
of  my  sense  and  judgment,  I  fancy  that  I  have  given  you  a  manifest 
proof  that  I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant,  J.  S. 


TEN  REASONS  FOR  REPEALING  THE  TEST  ACT. 


1.  Because  the  presbyterians  are  people  of  such  great  interest 
in  this  kingdom,  that  there  are  not  above  ten  of  their  persuasion  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  but  one  in  the  house  of  lords ;  though 
they  are  not  obliged  to  take  the  sacrament  in  the  established  church 
to  qualify  them  to  be  ^nembers  of  either  house  of  parliament. 

2.  Because  those  of  the  established  church  of  this  kingdom  are 
so  disaffected  to  the  king,  that  not  one  of  them  worth  mentioning, 
except  the  late  duke  of  Ormond,  has  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion; 
and  that  our  parliament,  though  there  be  so  few  presbyterians,  has, 
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upon  all  occasions,  proved  its  loyalty  to  king  George,  and  has  readily 
agreed  to  and  enacted  what  might  support  his  government. 

3.  Because  very  few  of  the  presbyterians  have  lost  an  employment 
worth  £20  per  annum  for  not  qualifying  themselves  according  to 
the  test  act ;  nor  will  they  accept  of  a  militia  commission,  though 
they  do  of  one  in  the  army. 

4.  Because,  if  they  are  not  in  the  militia  and  other  places  of 
trust,  the  pretender  and  his  adherents  will  destroy  us, — ^when  he  has 
no  one  to  support  him  but  the  king  of  Spain ;  when  king  George  is 
on  a  good  understanding  with  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Denmark ;  and 
when  he  has  made  the  best  alliances  in  Christendom.  When  the 
emperor,  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  French  king,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, are  all  in  the  quadruple  alliance  against  the  Spaniard,  his 
upstart  cardinal,  and  the  pretender ;  when  bloody  plots  against  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  blown  to  the  winds ;  when  the  Spanish  fleet 
is  quite  dispersed ;  when  the  French  army  is  overrunning  Spain ; 
and  when  the  rebels  in  Scotland  are  cut  off. 

5.  The  test  clause  should  be  repealed,  because  it  is  a  defence 
against  the  reformation  which  the  presbyterians  long  since  promised 
to  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  viz.,  "We,  noblemen, 
barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens,  burgesses,  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  commons  of  all  sorts  in  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  &c.,  each  one  of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifted 
up  to  the  most  high  God,  do  swear,  first.  That  we  will  sincerely, 
really,  and  constantly,  through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavor  in  our 
several  places  and  callings  to  aid  the  preservation  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government.  Secondly,  That  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  without 
respect  of  persons,  endeavor  to  promote  the  extirpation  of  popery, 
prelacy ;  that  is,  church  government  by  archbishops,  their  chancel- 
lors, and  commissaries,  deans,  deacons,  and  chapters,  archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy." 

6.  Because  the  presbyterian  church  government  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  the ,  state.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  king  and  head  of  his 
church ;  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of  church 
officers  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate.  As  magistrates  may  law- 
fully call  a  synod  of  ministers  to  consult  and  advise  with  about 
matters  of  religion  ;  so,  if  magistrates  be  open  enemies  to  the  church, 
the  ministers  of  Christ  of  themselves,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  or 
they  with  other  fit  persons,  upon  delegation  from  their  churcheS; 
may  meet  together  in  such  assemblies. 
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7.  Because  they  have  not  a  free  use  of  their  religion  when  they 
disdain  a  toleration. 

8.  Because  they  have  so  little  charity  for  episcopacy  as  to  account 
it  iniquitous.  The  address  of  the  general  assembly  to  the  duke  of 
Queensberry  in  the  late  reign  says,  that  to  tolerate  the  episcopal 
clergy  in  Scotland  would  be  to  establish  iniquity  by  a  law. 

9.  Because  repealing  the  test  clause  will  probably  disoblige  ten 
of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  for  one  it  can  oblige. 

10.  Because,  if  the  test  clause  be  repealed,  the  presbyterians  may 
with  the  better  grace  get  into  employments,  and  the  easier  worm 
out  those  of  the  established  church. 


TWO  LETTERS 

TO   THE 

PUBLISHER  OF  THE  DUBLIN  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


Nemo  in  sese  tentat  descendere.  —  Per8. 


Saturday,  September  14,  1728. 

Sir, — I  sat  down  the  other  day  to  take  myself  into  consideration, 
thinking  it  an  odd  thing  that  I  should  cast  my  eyes  so  much  abroad 
to  make  discoveries  of  other  people,  and  should  never  care  or  bethink 
what  I  myself  was  doing  at  home.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  9.elf- 
reflection  to  be  a  very  disagreeable  thing.  I  was  ever  very  well  with 
myself  upon  the  whole ;  but  when  I  came  to  this  piece-work  I  saw 
so  many  faults  and  flaws,  so  many  things  wanting,  and  so  many  to 
be  mended,  that  I  did  not  know  where  to  begin  or  what  to  say,  but 
grew  prodigiously  sick  of  the  subject.  In  fine,  I  became  thoroughly 
chagrined  and  out  of  humor ;  till  after  much  musing  I  most  man- 
fully came  to  a  conclusion,  and  so  softened  down  my  long  run  of 
questions  and  answers  into  this  issue : — Well,  I  care  not  though  I 
have  not  got  £30,000  per  annum;  yet  I  am  a  projector,  and  expect 
twice  this  sum  very  soon.  Well,  what  if  I  am  not  a  minister  of 
state  ?  I  am  a  poet; — and  straight  to  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  I  betook 
me;  and  with  these  two  single  considerations  I  outbalanced  the 
whole  posse  of  articles  that  weighed  just  now  against  me. 

I  laid  the  foundation  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  poems,  odes,  satires, 
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and  ballads.  I  compared  poetry  and  building  together,  as  you  will 
see  it  done  in  my  parallel  in  this  paper.  I  went  on  in  the  manner 
immediately  following,  and  drew  out  the  proposals,  hereafter  speci- 
fied, for  raising  54,674?.  12s.  in  two  years.  I  grew  well  with  my- 
self in  half  an  hour,  was  as  rich  as  a  Jew  and  as  great  as  a  lord.  I 
despised  everybody  that  could  not  write  and  make  songs.  I  put  on 
my  best  wig,  coat,  and  best  laced  shirt ;  and  away  I  went  to  Lucas's, 
to  laugh  at  all  the  prig  puppies  that  could  not  speak  Spanish. 

Before  I  came  to  this  dernier,  (amongst  a  million)  I  remember 
the  few  following  observations  occurred  to  me :  As  that  a  poet  and 
projector  are  very  near  akin ;  the  same  fire  and  spirit,  the  same  in- 
vention, penetration,  and  forecast  being  required  to  frame  a  project 
and  a  poem,  especially  projects  of  architecture  and  building;  to  both 
which  I  shall  speak,  and  show  their  near  resemblance  to  each  other 
by  and  by.  For  instance,  you  must,  both  in  poetry  and  projects, 
first  lay  your  plan  and  ground-work ;  one  part  must  precede  and 
draw  on  and  answer  another;  you  must  not  only  frame  the  main 
body,  and  shell  or  hull  in  one,  and  the  drama  or  design  in  the  other; 
but  you  must  contrive  passages,  wings,  out-houses,  colonnades, 
porches,  &c.,  which  in  poetry  answer  proemiums,  digressions,  paren- 
theses, episodes,  incidents,  perorations,  conclusions,  prefaces,  and 
indexes ;  Then  the  fable  of  a  poem,  or  the  ground-work  of  a  project, 
must  be  equally  probable,  not  too  much  exceeding  life,  taken  from 
nature,  or  something  very  like  nature.  In  the  execution  of  both, 
you  must  grow  from  chaos  and  darkness  to  the  little  glimmerings 
of  existence  first,  and  then  proceed  to  more  lightsome  appearances 
afterwards,  keeping  always  the  tip-top  splendor  and  sublime  in  view, 
being  very  confident  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  sparing  no 
pains,  nor  money  if  you  have  it,  to  push  the  performance ;  cursing 
the  diffidence  and  impatience  of  a  certain  sort  of  people  of  the  quiet 
cast  of  mind,  never  being  discouraged  at  any  unkind  muse  or  cross- 
grained  deity  that  obstructs  the  pullulation  of  the  durum  vegetatu- 
rurriy  or  who  will  not  yet  sufibr  the  poem  to  become  correct  and 
complete ;  so  that  one  may  immediately  say  of  the  author, 

Os  popali  meruisse,  et  cedro  digna  locutam. 

And  if  at  last  the  project  miscarries,  and  the  poem  be  damned, 
you  are  to  curse  fortune,  and  damn  a  tasteless,  unbelieving  world ; 
you  are  to  drink  a  bottle  of  port  after  a  quart  of  porter,  and  to  begin 
a  new  design  next  morning,  et  sic,  in  circulo  ad  ivfinitumy  till  fame 
and  fortune  court  you,  or  till  you  are  philosopher  enough  to  despis« 
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them,  whicli  is  all  one,  and  then  die ;  but  be  sure  you  never  forgive 
the  senseless  and  ungrateful  town.     Prohatum  est. 

Now  before  I  proceed  I  must  declare  that  I  pique  myself  mightily 
upon  the  laudable  professions  which  I  treat  of;  and  I  do  freely  ac- 
knowledge and  own,  however  the  severer  sort  may  sneer  at  me  for 
it,  that  I  find  more  self-complacency  and  joy  of  mind  from  my  pro- 
fessions of  poetry  and  project-hunting,  than  from  my  knighthood, 
though  it  be  the  very  mirror  and  glory  of  all  knighthood,  than  from 
my  learning,  my  birth,  my  little  fortune  and  skill  in  dress,  or  my 
making  love,  or  from  any  other  advantage  of  mine  over  the  herd  of 
men ;  and  to  cut  down  the  cool  ones  all  at  once,  I  hereby  loudly 
afiirm  that  the  joy  of  mind  arising  from  one's  being  conscious  that 
he  is  a  poet,  exceeds  all  other  advantages  of  mind,  body,  and  for- 
tune whatever. 

In  short,  Til  out  with  the  secret :  —  Depend  on  it,  gentlemen, 
that  poetry  is  meat,  drink,  clothes,  washing,  and  lodging,  and  I  know 
it.  And  I  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it  to  every  hackney  author,  in 
prose  as  well  as  verse,  in  town.  You  will  allow,  I  believe,  all  hap- 
piness  to  consist  in  imagination,  that  is,  in  men's  way  of  thinking 
themselves  to  be  happy  or  not;  crede  quod  hales,  et  hahes.  Now  I 
hope  there  is  nobody  that  will  dispute  the  right  of  imagination  with 
a  poet.  Ergo — on  which  foundation,  I  never  fail  to  argue  thus  with 
myself:  My  lord  has  disappointed  me,  true;  d — n  him,  I  have  more 
sense  than  he ;  he  cannot  take  my  wit  and  my  pen  from  me,  and 
good  sense  and  wit  are  a  fortune  at  all  times.  What  though  he 
makes  me  hate  him  for  a  thousand  reasons,  he  shall  not,  he  cannot, 
put  me  out  of  conceit  with  myself —  d — n  him,  I  made  two  lines 
to-day  of  more  worth  and  value  than  him  and  his,  and  all  that 
belong  to  him. 

Sed  Vatem  egregium  !  Cui  non  sit  publica  vena, 
Qui  nihil  expositum  soleat  deducere,  nee  qui 
Communi  feriat  carmen  triviale  monet^ ! 
Hunc  I  Qualem  nequeo  monstrare,  et  sentio  tantiim. 

Excellent,  by  my  soul.  Sentio  tantum  !  and  so,  hang  your  lords 
and  squires,  your  coaches,  and  equipages. 

Ad  incubatum,  Sir  James;  fear  not  the  limse  labor  et  mora; 
write,  quod  demorsos  sapit  ungues,  and  then  you  are  happy,  you  are 
rich ;  Apollo's  your  patron,  and  the  muses,  and  the  fawns,  and  old 
Silenus,  et  Bacchus  Pater,  will  crown  you  with  joy,  and  your  head 
will  never  ache,  and  your  belly  will  never  croak  with  the  colic. 
(Consider  this,  you  wise  ones,  and  believe  it  to  be  true : 
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provisions  from  him  at  an  extravagant  price,  otherwise  the  farmer 
cannot  pay  his  rent. 

The  proprietors  of  lands  keep  great  part  of  them  in  their  own 
hands  for  sheep-pasture ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  poor  wretches 
who  think  themselves  blessed  if  they  can  obtain  a  hut  worse  than 
the  squire's  dog-kennel,  and  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  potato  planta- 
tion, on  condition  of  being  as  very  slaves  as  any  in  America.  What 
can  be  more  deplorable  than  to  behold  wretches  starving  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  I 

We  are  apt  to  charge  the  Irish  with  laziness,  because  we  seldom 
find  them  employed ;  but  then  we  do  not  consider  they  have  nothing 
to  do.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  excellent  remarks  on  the  United 
Provinces,  inquires,  why  Holland,  which  has  the  fewest  and  worst 
ports  and  commodities  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  should  abound  in 
trade,  and  Ireland,  which  has  the  most  and  best  of  both,  should 
have  none  ?  This  great  man  attributes  this  surprising  accident  to 
the  natural  aversion  man  has  for  labor ;  who  will  not  be  persuaded 
to  toil  and  fatigue  himself  for  the  superfluities  of  life  throughout 
the  week,  when  he  may  provide  himself  with  all  necessary  subsist- 
ence by  the  labor  of  a  day  or  two.  But  with  due  submission  to  Sir 
William's  profound  judgment,  the  want  of  trade  with  us  is  rather 
owing  to  the  cruel  restraints  we  lie  under  than  to  any  disqualificar 
tion  whatsoever  in  our  inhabitants. 

I  have  not,  sir,  for  these  thirty  years  past,  since  I  was  concerned 
in  trade  (the  greatest  part  of  which  time  distresses  have  been  flow- 
ing in  upon  us),  ever  observed  them  to  swell  so  suddenly  to  such  a 
height  as  they  have  done  within  these  few  months.  Our  present 
calamities  are  not  to  be  represented ;  you  can  have  no  notion  of 
them  without  beholding  them.  Numbers  of  miserable  objects  crowd 
our  doors,  begging  us  to  take  their  wares  at  any  price,  to  prevent 
their  families  from  immediate  starvation.  We  cannot  part  with  our 
money  to  them,  both  because  we  know  not  when  we  shall  have  a 
market  for  their  goods,  and  as  there  are  no  debts  paid,  we  are  afraid 
of  reducing  ourselves  to  their  own  lamentable  circumstances.  The 
dismal  time  of  trade  we  had  during  Marr's  troubles  in  Scotland,  are 
looked  upon  as  happy  days  when  compared  with  the  present. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  this  griping  want,  this  dismal  poverty, 
this  additional  woe,  must  be  put  to  the  account  of  those  accursed 
stocks,  which  have  desolated  our  country  more  efl'ectually  than 
England.  Stock-jobbing  was  a  kind  of  traffic  we  were  utterly  un- 
acquaifiitcd  with.    We  went  late  to  the  South  Sea  market,  and  bore 
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A  great  share  in  the  losses  of  it,  without  having  tasted  any  of  its 
profits. 

K  many  in  England  have  been  ruined  by  stocks,  some  have  been 
advanced.  The  English  have  a  free  and  open  trade  to  repair  their 
losses ;  but  above  all,  a  wise,  vigilant,  and  uncomipted  parliament 
and  ministry,  strenuously  endeavoring  to  restore  public  trade  to  its 
former  happy  state.  Whilst  we,  having  lost  the  greatest  part  of  our 
cash,  without  any  probability  of  its  returning,  must  despair  of 
retrieving  our  losses  by  trade,  and  have  before  our  eyes  the  dismal 
prospect  of  universal  poverty  and  desolation. 

I  believe,  sir,  you  are  by  this  time  heartily  tired  with  this  undi- 
gested letter,  and  are  firmly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  I  said 
in  the  beginning  of  it,  that  you  had  much  better  have  imposed  this 
task  on  some  of  our  citizens  of  greater  abilities.  But  perhaps,  sir, 
such  a  letter  as  this  may  be,  for  the  singularity  of  it,  entertaining 
to  you,  who  correspond  with  the  politest  and  most  learned  men  in 
Europe.  But  I  am  satisfied  you  will  excuse  its  want  of  exactness 
and  perspicuity,  when  you  consider  my  education,  my  being  unac- 
customed to  writings  of  this  nature,  and  above  all,  tfiose  calamitous 
objects  which  constantly  surround  us,  sufficient  to  disturb  the  clearest 
imagination  and  the  soundest  judgment. 

Whatever  cause  I  have  given  you,  by  this  letter,  to  think  worse 
of  my  sense  and  judgment,  I  fancy  that  I  have  given  you  a  manifest 
proof  that  I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant,  J.  S. 


TEN  REASONS  FOR  REPEALING  THE  TEST  ACT. 


1.  Because  the  presbyterians  are  people  of  such  great  interest 
in  this  kingdom,  that  there  are  not  above  ten  of  their  persuasion  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  but  one  in  the  house  of  lords ;  though 
they  are  not  obliged  to  take  the  sacrament  in  the  established  church 
to  qualify  them  to  be  ^nembers  of  either  house  of  parliament. 

2.  Because  those  of  the  established  church  of  this  kingdom  are 
so  disaffected  to  the  king,  that  not  one  of  them  worth  mentioning, 
except  the  late  duke  of  Ormond,  has  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion; 
and  that  our  parliament,  though  there  be  so  few  presbyterians,  has, 
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upon  all  occasions,  proved  its  loyalty  to  king  George,  and  has  readily 
agreed  to  and  enacted  what  might  support  his  government. 

3.  Because  very  few  of  the  presbyterians  have  lost  an  employment 
worth  £20  per  annum  for  not  qualifying  themselves  according  to 
the  test  act ;  nor  will  they  accept  of  a  militia  commission,  though 
they  do  of  one  in  the  army. 

4.  Because,  if  they  are  not  in  the  militia  and  other  places  of 
trust,  the  pretender  and  his  adherents  will  destroy  us, — ^when  he  has 
no  one  to  support  him  but  the  king  of  Spain ;  when  king  George  is 
on  a  good  understanding  with  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Denmark ;  and 
when  he  has  made  the  best  alliances  in  Christendom.  When  the 
emperor,  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  French  king,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, are  all  in  the  quadruple  alliance  against  the  Spaniard,  his 
upstart  cardinal,  and  the  pretender;  when  bloody  plots  against  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  blown  to  the  winds ;  when  the  Spanish  fleet 
is  quite  dispersed ;  when  the  French  army  is  overrunning  Spain ; 
and  when  the  rebels  in  Scotland  are  cut  off. 

5.  The  test  clause  should  be  repealed,  because  it  is  a  defence 
against  the  reformation  which  the  presbyterians  long  since  promised 
to  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  viz.,  "We,  noblemen, 
barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens,  burgesses,  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  commons  of  all  sorts  in  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  &c.,  each  one  of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifted 
up  to  the  most  high  God,  do  swear,  first.  That  we  will  sincerely, 
really,  and  constantly,  through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavor  in  our 
several  places  and  callings  to  aid  the  preservation  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government.  Secondly,  That  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  without 
respect  of  persons,  endeavor  to  promote  the  extirpation  of  popery, 
prelacy ;  that  is,  church  government  by  archbishops,  their  chancel- 
lors, and  commissaries,  deans,  deacons,  and  chapters,  archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy." 

6.  Because  the  presbyterian  church  government  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  the .  state.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  king  and  head  of  his 
church ;  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of  church 
officers  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate.  As  magistrates  may  law- 
fully call  a  synod  of  ministers  to  consult  and  advise  with  about 
matters  of  religion  ;  so,  if  magistrates  be  open  enemies  to  the  church, 
the  ministers  of  Christ  of  themselves,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  or 
they  with  other  fit  persons,  upon  delegation  from  their  churcheS; 
may  meet  together  in  such  assemblies. 
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7.  Because  they  have  not  a  free  use  of  their  religion  when  they 
disdain  a  toleration. 

8.  Because  they  have  so  little  charity  for  episcopacy  as  to  account 
it  iniquitous.  The  address  of  the  general  assembly  to  the  duke  of 
Queensberry  in  the  late  reign  says,  that  to  tolerate  the  episcopal 
clergy  in  Scotland  would  be  to  establish  iniquity  by  a  law. 

9.  Because  repealing  the  test  clause  will  probably  disoblige  ten 
of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  for  one  it  can  oblige. 

10.  Because,  if  the  test  clause  be  repealed,  the  presb3rterians  may 
with  the  better  grace  get  into  employments,  and  the  easier  worm 
out  those  of  the  established  church. 


TWO  LETTERS 

TO   THE 

PUBLISHER  OF  THE  DUBLIN  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 


Nemo  in  sese  tentat  descendere.  —  Per8. 


Saturday,  September  14, 1728. 

Sir, — I  sat  down  the  other  day  to  take  myself  into  consideration, 
thinking  it  an  odd  thing  that  I  should  cast  my  eyes  so  much  abroad 
to  make  discoveries  of  other  people,  and  should  never  care  or  bethink 
what  I  myself  was  doing  at  home.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  ielf- 
reflection  to  be  a  very  disagreeable  thing.  I  was  ever  very  well  with 
myself  upon  the  whole ;  but  when  I  came  to  this  piece-work  I  saw 
so  many  faults  and  flaws,  so  many  things  wanting,  and  so  many  to 
be  mended,  that  I  did  not  know  where  to  begin  or  what  to  say,  but 
grew  prodigiously  sick  of  the  subject.  In  fine,  I  became  thoroughly 
chagrined  and  out  of  humor ;  till  after  much  musing  I  most  man- 
fully came  to  a  conclusion,  and  so  softened  down  my  long  run  of 
questions  and  answers  into  this  issue  :  — Well,  I  care  not  though  I 
have  not  got  £30,000  per  annum;  yet  I  am  a  projector,  and  expect 
twice  this  sum  very  soon.  Well,  what  if  I  am  not  a  minister  of 
state  ?  I  am  a  poet ; — and  straight  to  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  I  betook 
me;  and  with  these  two  single  considerations  I  outbalanced  the 
whole  posse  of  articles  that  weighed  just  now  against  me. 

I  laid  the  foundation  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  poems,  odes,  satires, 
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and  ballads.  I  compared  poetry  and  building  together,  as  you  will 
see  it  done  in  my  parallel  in  this  paper.  I  went  on  in  the  manner 
immediately  following,  and  drew  out  the  proposals,  hereafter  speci- 
fied, for  raising  54,674?.  12s.  in  two  years.  I  grew  well  with  my- 
self in  half  an  hour,  was  as  rich  as  a  Jew  and  as  great  as  a  lord.  I 
despised  everybody  that  could  not  write  and  make  songs.  I  put  on 
my  best  wig,  coat,  and  best  laced  shirt;  and  away  I  went  to  Lucas's, 
to  laugh  at  all  the  prig  puppies  that  could  not  speak  Spanish. 

Before  I  came  to  this  dernier,  (amongst  a  million)  I  remember 
the  few  following  observations  occurred  to  me :  As  that  a  poet  and 
projector  are  very  near  akin ;  the  same  fire  and  spirit,  the  same  in- 
vention, penetration,  and  forecast  being  required  to  frame  a  project 
and  a  poem,  especially  projects  of  architecture  and  building;  to  both 
which  I  shall  speak,  and  show  their  near  resemblance  to  each  other 
by  and  by.  For  instance,  you  must,  both  in  poetry  and  projects, 
first  lay  your  plan  and  ground-work ;  one  part  must  precede  and 
draw  on  and  answer  another;  you  must  not  only  frame  the  main 
body,  and  shell  or  hull  in  one,  and  the  drama  or  design  in  the  other; 
but  you  must  contrive  passages,  wings,  out-houses,  colonnades, 
porches,  &c.,  which  in  poetry  answer  proemiums,  digressions,  paren- 
theses, episodes,  incidents,  perorations,  conclusions,  prefaces,  and 
indexes :  Then  the  fable  of  a  poem,  or  the  ground-work  of  a  project, 
must  be  equally  probable,  not  too  much  exceeding  life,  taken  from 
nature,  or  something  very  like  nature.  In  the  execution  of  both, 
you  must  grow  from  chaos  and  darkness  to  the  little  glimmerings 
of  existence  first,  and  then  proceed  to  more  lightsome  appearances 
afterwards,  keeping  always  the  tip-top  splendor  and  sublime  in  view, 
being  very  confident  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  sparing  no 
pains,  nor  money  if  you  have  it,  to  push  the  performance ;  cursing 
the  dij0&dence  and  impatience  of  a  certain  sort  of  people  of  the  quiet 
cast  of  mind,  never  being  discouraged  at  any  unkind  muse  or  cross- 
grained  deity  that  obstructs  the  pullulation  of  the  durum  vegetatU" 
rurrij  or  who  will  not  yet  sufier  the  poem  to  become  correct  and 
complete ;  so  that  one  may  immediately  say  of  the  author, 

Os  popali  meruisse,  et  cedro  digna  locutam. 

And  if  at  last  the  project  miscarries,  and  the  poem  be  damned, 
you  are  to  curse  fortune,  and  damn  a  tasteless,  unbelieving  world ; 
you  are  to  drink  a  bottle  of  port  after  a  quart  of  porter,  and  to  begin 
a  new  design  next  morning,  et  sic,  in  circulo  ad  ivfinitumf  till  fame 
and  fortune  court  you,  or  till  you  are  philosopher  enough  to  despis« 
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them,  whicli  is  all  one,  and  then  die ;  but  be  sure  you  never  forgive 
the  senseless  and  ungrateful  town.     Prohatum  est. 

Now  before  I  proceed  I  must  declare  that  I  pique  myself  mightily 
upon  the  laudable  professions  which  I  treat  of;  and  I  do  freely  ac- 
knowledge and  own,  however  the  severer  sort  may  sneer  at  me  for 
it,  that  I  find  more  self-complacency  and  joy  of  mind  from  my  pro- 
fessions of  poetry  and  project-hunting,  than  from  my  knighthood, 
though  it  be  the  very  mirror  and  glory  of  all  knighthood,  than  from 
my  learning,  my  birth,  my  little  fortune  and  skill  in  dress,  or  my 
making  love,  or  from  any  other  advantage  of  mine  over  the  herd  of 
men ;  and  to  cut  down  the  cool  ones  all  at  once,  I  hereby  loudly 
affirm  that  the  joy  of  mind  arising  from  one's  being  conscious  that 
he  is  a  poet,  exceeds  all  other  advantages  of  mind,  body,  and  for- 
tune whatever. 

In  short.  Til  out  with  the  secret :  —  Depend  on  it,  gentlemen, 
that  poetry  is  meat,  drink,  clothes,  washing,  and  lodging,  and  I  know 
it.  And  I  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it  to  every  hackney  author,  ia 
prose  as  well  as  verse,  in  town.  You  will  allow,  I  believe,  all  hap- 
piness  to  consist  in  imagination,  that  is,  in  men's  way  of  thinking 
themselves  to  be  happy  or  not;  crede  quod  haheSf  et  hahes.  Now  I 
hope  there  is  nobody  that  will  dispute  the  right  of  imagination  with 
a  poet,  Ergo — on  which  foundation,  I  never  fail  to  argue  thus  with 
myself:  My  lord  has  disappointed  me,  true;  d — n  him,  I  have  more 
sense  than  he ;  he  cannot  take  my  wit  and  my  pen  from  me,  and 
good  sense  and  wit  are  a  fortune  at  all  times.  What  though  he 
makes  me  hate  him  for  a  thousand  reasons,  he  shall  not,  he  cannot, 
put  me  out  of  conceit  with  myself —  d — n  him,  I  made  two  lines 
to-day  of  more  worth  and  value  than  him  and  his,  and  all  that 
belong  to  him. 

Sed  Vatem  egregium  !  Cui  non  sit  publica  vena, 
Qui  nihil  expositum  soleat  deducere,  nee  qui 
Communi  feriat  carmen  triviale  monet^ ! 
HuncI  Qualem  nequeo  monstrare,  ct  sentio  tantdm. 

Excellent,  by  my  soul.  Sentio  tanfum  !  and  so,  hang  your  lords 
and  squires,  your  coaches,  and  equipages. 

Ad  incubatum.  Sir  James ;  fear  not  the  limse  labor  et  mora  ; 
write,  quod  demorsos  sapit  ungues,  and  then  you  are  happy,  you  are 
rich ;  Apollo's  your  patron,  and  the  muses,  and  the  fawns,  and  old 
Silenus,  et  Bacchus  Pater^  will  crown  you  with  joy,  and  your  head 
will  never  ache,  and  your  belly  will  never  croak  with  the  colic. 
(Consider  this,  you  wise  ones,  and  believe  it  to  be  true : 
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Bacchnm  in  rcmotis  carmina  rupibus 
Vidi  doceDtem  j  credite,  posteri. 

Believe  me,  I  say,  and  consider  what  follows  as  a  proof  of  it. 

If  about  three  I  find  the  company  slink  off,  and  that  I  am  left 
aJone  in  the  green,  I  retire  to  a  bench,  where  I  pull  out  Vifgil,  and 
read  the  description  of  Elysium  till  five,  contemplating  how  the 
phades  are  entertained  below  with  philosophy,  and  how  they  live  on 
pure  ether,  amidst  groves  and  rivulets }  this  done,  I  pay  a  visit  to 
my  lady — drink  green  tea,  and  to  prevent  the  too  searching  quality 
of  that  piercing  fluid,  I  call  for  a  thin  slice  or  two  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  then  think  no  more  of  dinner  than  dulness ;  dinner's 
over  for  that  day.  If  at  night  I  am  deserted  the  same  way,  at  the 
playhouse  or  Lucas's,  I  retire ;  solitude  is  the  blessedest  state  in  the 
world ;  who  would  bear  the  noise  and  impertinency  of  fops  and  fools? 
So  I  read  a  little  philosophy  first,  then  some  poetry,  or  a  little 
Spanish  prose,  and  never  awake  out  of  my  studies  till  all  the  house 
is  asleep;  and  then  it's  too  late  to  think  of  sending  to  the  cook's, 
or  going  to  a  tavern,  and  so  truly  I  e'en  go  to  bed.  I  am  a  perfect 
master  of  the  art  of  sleeping,  and  take  it  to  be  a  very  nourishing 
thing.  If  I  am  served  the  same  way  the  second  day,  I  amuse  my 
bowels  with  my  own  works,  for  which,  I  own,  I  never  do  want 
bowels.  If  the  sun  shines  not  more  favorable  the  third  day,  I  write ; 
invention  takes  off  all  attention  to  everything  but  itself;  when  my 
brain  is  full,  my  belly  is  never  empty;  nor  do  I  care  who  dines  or 
sups,  if  I  make  and  like  my  own  verses :  By  wanting  provisions 
that  day,  I  generally  provide  for  many  days,  in  some  epistle  or  dedi- 
cation, and  maybe  I  have  provided  that,  as  I  shall  live  well,  so  I 
shall  never  die ;  and  that  night  I  dream  of  whole  markets  of  meat 
and  whole  rivers  of  wine. 

N.  B.  A  little  bread,  ale,  and  porter,  must  be  supposed  each  day 
in  some  lucid  interval. 

The  brain  being  drained,  on  the  fourth  day  I  begin  to  have  souie 
little  compassion  for  my  virtuous  and  forbearing  guts ;  Hang  it,  says 
I,  one  cannot  study  and  labor  always — I  will  e'en  go  and  divert  my 
lord — he'll  rejoice  to  see  me — I'll  say  my  best  things — so — ^'sans 
ceremony^  my  lord,  I  know  the  beaux  esprits  are  always  at  home 
with  your  lordship — I'gad,  I  am  in  the  best  humor  in  the  world,  my 
lord — my  spirits  are  all  up,  my  lord — I  have  finished  an  incompa- 
rable piece,  my  lord  —  and  I  don't  know  anybody,  my  lord,  that 
relishes,  and  therefore  deserves  to  have  good  things  said  to  him  more 
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:han  yonr  lordship,  my  lord :" — so,  down  I  sit,  and  eat  and  drink 
like  a  devil. 

But  pray  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  for  this  digression;  digression 
seems  to  be  the  very  life  and  soul  of  writing,  and  therefore  I  here 
present  you  with  the  parallel  I  promised  you  just  now,  between  a 
book  and  a  house,  and  between  building,  projecting,  and  writing. 


To  the  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  MVeekly  JaurnaL 


Nemo  in  sese  tentat  descendere.  —  Pebb. 


Saturday,  September  21,  1728. 

Sir, — In  my  last  I  promised  you  a  parallel  between  a  book 
and  a  house,  and  between  building,  projecting,  and  writing,  as  also 
a  proposal  for  raising  a  sum  not  exceeding  54,674/.  12«.  in  two  years. 

THE    PARALLEL. 

Cover  of  the  book  —  top  of  the  house.  Blank  leaves  —  avenue. 
Half  title-page  —  court-yard  and  wall.  Whole  title-page — front  of 
the  house.  Dedication  —  porter,  who  tells  lies  and  flatters  all  day 
long,  for  the  good  of  the  family,  but  to  the  utter  abuse  of  the  per- 
son he  speaks  to.  Preface — hall,  wherein  are  contained  guns,  pikes, 
and  bows,  for  the  defence  of  the  premises.  Contents — the  mistress 
of  the  family.  Introduction  —  the  staircase.  Bulk  of  the  book — 
the  master  of  the  house  and  furniture.  Ornaments  —  trophies, 
figures,  similes,  &c.     Index  —  the  house  of  office. 

I  might  go  on  and  show  how  particular  sorts  of  writing  resemble 
particular  sorts  of  building,  and  that  an  epic  poem  is  like  a  palace, 
and  the  panegyric  its  painted  walls;  that  school  divinity  is  like  a 
church,  where  the  terms  of  art,  like  the  seats  and  pulpit,  lie  always 
in  the  same  situation,  and  may  be  made  use  of  very  aptly  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  according  to  the  present  possessors  and  occupiers,  and 
serve  the  end  of  the  heterodox  at  one  time,  the  orthodox  at  another ; 
that  the  law  is  like  wooden  houses  of  our  ancestors,  with  wooden 
furniture,  where  you  are  continually  offended  with  knots  and  hurt 
with  flaws,  and  are  very  often  fired  out  of  all  you  have ;  that  mathe- 
.  matics  resemble  a  well-built  arch ;  logic  a  castle ;  and  romances  cas- 
tles in  the  air ;  divinity  is  like  St.  Paul's  church  at  London,  that  will 
never  be  finished  nor  be  liked  by  everybody,  and  that  will  be  always 
decaying,  repairing,  and  mending :  sophistry  is  a  dark  entry,  and 
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irony  a  vault ;  digression  a  drawing-room,  history  a  gallery,  essays  a 
dining-room,  and  sermons  a  bed-chamber :  poetry  may  be  compared 
to  Gresham  college,  where  there  is  a  variety  of  gewgaws  and  rari- 
ties, which,  when  you  have  seen,  you  come  away,  but  are  neither 
the  better,  wiser,  nor  richer  for  them. 

There  are  many  pieces  of  writing  like  one  famous  building  in  this 
city.  Heraldry  is  bedlam;  church  controversy,  bedlam;  law  terms 
of  art,  bedlam ;  physic-terms,  bedlam ;  journals,  bedlam ;  advertise- 
ments, bedlam ;  modern  political  tracts,  bedlam.  I  mighty  I  say, 
pursue  this  subject,  had  I  a  mind,  and  show  that  the  Chillingworth 
and  Hoadleian  style  and  writings  are  the  true  and  ancient  Tuscan 
dialects,  simple,  well-concerted,  and  put  together,  beautiful  enough, 
and  what  will  last  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  by  means  of  their  pro- 
portion ;  and  that  they  who  write  in  defence  of  impositions  and  con- 
straint of  opinions,  raise  their  worth  in  the  right  Gothic  order,  far 
remote  from  the  ancient  proportions  and  ornaments  of  buildings, 
with  a  pillar  here  of  a  vast  massy  form,  and  there  another  as  slender 
as  a  pole,  having  capitals  without  any  certain  dimensions,  and  carved 
with  thorny  leaves  of  thistles,  coleworts,  and  bear's-foot,  so  that  to 
see  them  or  touch  them  offends  you,  but  the  comfort  is  they  will 
not  last  long. 

I  might  go  through  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  the 
Composite,  and  add  the  Attic  order  also,  and  show  you  the  several 
authors  and  their  writings  that  have  resemblance  to  them ;  but  I  am 
not  inclined  to  do  it  at  this  time,  nor  to  show  you  the  resemblance 
that  several  styles  and  kinds  of  writing  have  to  the  inside  and  fur- 
niture of  buildings,  whether  palaces,  private  houses,  lodges,  or  public 
buildings,  as,  that  history  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  housekeeper  and 
nurse,  and  sometimes  the  good  woman  of  the  house;  that  poetry  is 
the  china-ware,  ethics  the   looking-glasses;   common-place   books, 

p g-p-ts,  commentaries,  candles  in  dark  lanterns,  which  neither 

see  themselves  nor  let  anything  else  be  seen ;  that  an  epic  poem  is 
a  feast ;  translations,  hashes ;  miscellanies,  olios ;  that  odes  are  tarts 
and  cheese-cakes;  dedications  whip-syllabubs ;  epistles,  pot-luck ; 
lampoons,  table-talk ,  satires,  tea-tables  ;  and  polyanthuses,  chamber- 
maids, that  do  all  the  business  of  the  house, — and  a  thousand  more, 
which  some  time  or  other  I  will  record  in  this  my  never-dying 
registry,  instead  of  which,  for  the  present  take  what  follows. 
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L  LIST   OP   MY  PROPOSALS   FOR   RAISING   A   SUM   NOT   EXCEEDINQ 

54,674/.  12s.  IN  TWO  years. 

For  my  new  comedy  this  winter —  £.      $.   d. 

The  first  third  night 600     0     0 

The  second  third  night 150     0     0 

The  third  third  night 160     0     0 

From  the  printer 105     0     0 

For  the  dedication  105     0     0 

Ditto  for  my  tragedy  next  winter  1,010    0    0 

For  my  two  farces  each  winter  100     0     0 

In  fame  for  them,  placed  to  account  as  value  received 6,000     0     0 

For  62  papers  to  be  sent,  as  the  humor  bites,  to  the  printer,  once 

a  fortnight bi  12     0 

For  casual  pamphlets,  at  a  moderate  computation,  from   the 

booksellers 100     0     0 

From  the  government  for  ditto  200     0     0 

From  ditto  in  fame 100    0     0 

For  answering  Mist's  Journal  200     0     0 

For  panegyrics  on  four  certain  lords 200     0     0 

For  casual  odes,  familiar  epistles,  lampoons,  satires,  dedications, 
loose  letters  and  verses,  anagrams,  mottos  for  rings  and  sign- 
posts, stating  cases,  drawing  petitions,  translating,  correcting, 
giving  hints,  lending  a  thought,  altering  sentences,  adding 

paragraphs;  and  innumerable  deles,  modestly  speaking 600     0     0 

Hush-money  of  several  sorts  200     0     0 

For  a  scheme  to  prevent  running  of  goods 5,000     0     0 

From  the  government  for  ways  and  means  for  two  years  10,000     0     0 

From  the  owner  of  the  lamps,  for  lessening  their  number,  by  in- 
denting one  large  one  which,  set  on  a  pole  30  feet  high,  in  the 
middle,  shall  enlighten  every  the  least  part  of  the  largest 
street  in  town,  so  that  one  may  read  Greek  by  it,  and  by  in- 
venting an  asbestenous  phosphor  to  save  the  expense  of  oil, 
men's  labor,  Ac,  which  phosphor  may  remain  in  the  lamp 
without  being  tempered  or  attended,  as  long  as  the  lamp  hold/s 
together  J  and  which  lamps  therefore  need  never  be  removed ; 
and  which  phosphor,  like  the  stars,  will  always  shine  when 
the  sun  disappears ;  for  this  invention  200/.  per  annum  for 

-  ever,  which,  at  30  years'  purchase,  comes  to  6,000     0     0 

For  inventing  the  perpetual  motion   6,000     0     0 

For  discovering  the  sequator  stone,  which  points  the  needle  east 

andwest 20,000     0     0 

In  all £54,674  12     0 

IMPERFECT   PROJECTS. 
To  make  salt  water  fresh. 
To  secure  ships  from  sinking. 

To  restore  Roman  eloquence  and  love  of  our  country. 
To  convert  pagans. 
To  make  all  christians  of  one  mind. 
To  revive  masquerades. 
To  calculate  nativities. 

v.  — 4 


tA  XrEf  l£ltS    TO   TKX 

'f^  hff^nW  ^f<FirVM4  AM  kilt  ^mmitt  K7  ft}u»ti«iiia^  lii*  Mvcnt  iwfiii ■!!■■■  tf  %tg« 

7  .  ^.f '-M-.-  'rr't,  4A<A<  fi"-.rrt  ^f^.T  f^AU^ ''nd  wotneo- 

A  pff-'t^f ftt,  fx  m^ttittMt.  thi  \nv'Atnrjtry  loiijof  a  maidenhead. 

Mnf  i^friy  ^«/^rl•t/',  IiaaU;,  ^'':ritl^rrien,  jou  shall  soon  hear  from  me 
twtth  i'ltWy  hit  ftll  ihiiM  nnhyuilH,     In  the  meantime^  I  am,  sir, 

)^iiur  mffHi  liufiihlc  servant,  W.  B. 


'rilUIOIC    MOTTKRS   UPON   THE   USE  OF 
IRISH  COAL. 

7m  /Am  lUihhithi'r  0/  the  Dublin  Weekly  Joumnl, 

Who  In  mi  Uliiiil  ah  ho 

'riiMt  OMii      but  wiU  not  sec? 

SatarOaj,  Aagatk  f .  1729. 
'^iu^.        \^  I  t«Ao  iKo  tolUnvini;:  ojk^*  to  bo  of  service  to  the  king- 
vU^tu  \\\  >,x\'\w\^i\  \-K  \\A\  i\A  to  thU  ciiY  ill  (mrcicular,  I  look  upon  it  as 
.\  \U*U  u\\u»uSoui  ou  \vv^  to  puMish  it  lu  vour  paper.   I  shall  make 
us^  x^i^ox  *^^'^V!^\.  t^t  ^uvsxvuitv  ttivs^'U**  dear  friend  u>  mj  coanirj,  • 
v*^i  \ouis,v\e.  S.  D.  H. 

V  \.  -•*•  -'^  >*«*v  .itiv'  4^v  ;»*u  X'iv-re  'sr'.nir  auuistf  5^«;  case  of 
*»*...  ■Kx»s....x.  .v\%  j;.ttt.'.vN  %i»vt  K'\i>».«;.\vi'v*^  ij  Tilt?  ntrr  .jr  FW^^rn^ 
V  ».v\^  .*.:'.^     "K    ,  \  !»*    y.^.%11.     **icx  .fc    .\  oiiN    II   .:i»s  ciCV.  Jiii£,  ?iy*^^i»g 

fc.l.x*'.     *K  ^.v     \»>      iX.st      .   \     *.v*.     .  .-. «  *    C1i\>««.:n    1;     tltr  ■Aill»ttn«ni'ifc  **PM^ 

.-.»x.  .  v»>N.-... ...    *    .x    .^^,^    «'.    iV.N  ,'.>i    *.  i«;  »   -.tr  .:ui  ^^"^  JQL  tixaet 

•»«  v^  "•«■  •>■      »■■         '■■    *    »%  ^%,«     »*v     ,v '.^v  •  ,>*    .'^^      t*.i*-v;.i^*b,  yii    'tU^   "ly^r-  ^ry  q£ 
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per  ton  this  last  winter,  when  the  Irish  coals  (if  any  could  haye 
been  spared  or  kept  in  stock  till  winter)  by  our  new  company  of 
adventurers  were  sold  at  14«.  and  15«.  per  ton. 

The  mismanagement  thereof,  the  misapplication  of  that  fund,  the 
disadvantageous,  hazardous  situation  of  this  new  projected  port,  the 
embezzlement  of  both  the  money  and  coals,  I  shall  treat  of  in  a  more 
particular  manner  hereafter. 

When  the  city  was  starving  all  the  last  winter  for  want  of  coals, 
there  was  not  one  barrel  of  Irish  coal  to  be  had  at  any  rate ;  and 
for  the  want  of  a  stock  the  Whitehaven  colliers  imposed  upon  us 
what  rates  they  pleased. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  or  great  part  of  the  Irish  coals  im- 
ported, and  to  be  laid  up  for  the  winter  season,  was  sold  out  in 
summer  to  the  barracks,  the  custom-house,  and  the  glass-house. 

The  barracks. — The  computation,  at  so  many  bushels  of  coal  to 
each  room,  according  to  the  consumption  and  lasting  of  Whitehaven 
coal,  which  was  near  one-third  less  to  the  poor  soldier  in  his  firing, 
and  the  slack  useless. 

The  custom-house.  —  The  commissioners  and  oflScers  having  a 
hank  upon  the  Whitehaven  owners,  they  dare  not  impose  upon 
them  in  the  price  of  their  coals,  so  that  they  might  have  been 
spared  in  selling  out  of  the  public  stock,  for  the  commissioners 
would  have  been  content  to  have  a  stock  left  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  winter;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  public  and  the 
poor  are  always  the  last  to  be  served. 

As  I  conceive  such  a  stock  ought  not  to  he  delivered  out  till  the 
height  of  winter,  and  to  be  sold  out  in  small  parcels,  as  half  a  barrel 
or  barrel  at  most  at  any  one  time,  still  to  keep  a  stock  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  to  keep  down  any  exaction  or  exorbitant  price  laid 
upon  coals. 

As  to  the  glass-house,  the  undertakers  in  the  one  and  the  adven- 
turers in  the  other,  are  most  of  them  joined  in  company,  and  these 
coals  consumed  in  blowing  bottles. 

A  NEW  EXPERIMENT  IN   FINDING  THE   VACUUM. 

These  bottle-makers,  like  the  children,  play  with  soap  and  water, 
blowing  up  bottles  in  a  sun-shiny  day,  makes  various  fine  colors 
while  it  lasts,  and  like  their  pots  hitherto,  both  prove  alike  to  be — 
a  bubble. 

I  am  no  way  for  discouraging  the  design,  though  as  yet  it  has 
proved  all  in  vain,  but  entirely  against  lessening  the  stock  (designed 
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SO  to  be  reserved  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  &c.)  upon  any  account 
whatever. 

And  I  find  the  glass-house  too  near  to  the  coal-yard  and  to  the 
city.  As  to  the  latter,  I  remember  two  dreadful  fires  occasioned  by 
glass-houses  within  this  city. 

JXow  that  I  am  upon  this  subject  of  fire  and  smoke,  I  must  men- 
tion that  quai*ter  of  the  town  where  I  have  seen  such  a  train  of 
coaches,  the  ladies  taking  a  tour  to  the  Strand,  and  all  this  gaiety 
at  once  eclipsed  (like  the  chariot  of  the  sun)  by  a  dark  thick  cloud 
of  smoke.  This  glass-house  has  been  complained  of  as  an  exceed- 
ingly great  nuisance  in  that  neighborhood,  and  by  the  several  in- 
habitants thereabouts ;  but  as  the  design  is  good,  let  them  try  their 
hand  once  more,  until  it  is  brought  to  some  perfection,  and  when 
once  a  right  method  is  found,  it  will  be  an  encouragement  to  proceed 
further  therein,  and  carry  on  the  work  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
town. 

AS   TO   THE   KEEPING  A   STOCK   OF   COALS. 

One  objection  to  our  Irish  coal,  if  kept  for  any  time,  is  that  the 
sulphureous  matter  of  the  coal  (when  dug  up  and  torn  out  of  its 
natural  bed)  evaporates  or  exhales  by  the  sun  and  air,  and  natural 
causes  are  offered ;  but  we  know  that  a  coal,  though  it  may  lose  some 
of  the  outward,  whether  sulphureous  or  bituminous,  matter,  yet  the 
inside  of  the  coal  cannot  be  penetrated  or  made  worse,  either  by  the 
sun,  air,  water,  or  any  cause  whatsoever,  in  one  season  or  two. 

And  how  easy  is  all  this  remedied,  at  a  little  expense,  when  a 
thousand  of  furzes,  with  a  little  dirty  stable  litter  on  it,  will  cover 
20,000  tons  of  coals. 

And  the  same  furzes  may  be  made  use  of  again,  as  you  break  into 
the  body  and  bulk  of  your  stock  of  coals,  with  little  or  no  cost. 

I  come  now  to  lay  before  you  the  great  advantage  of  a  coal  that 
we  have  within  ourselves,  in  our  own  province,  that  exceeds  any 
other  coal  whatsoever,  that  is,  the  Kilkenny  coal.  I  appeal  to  all 
those  that  make  use  of  that  coal,  and  to  all  such  as  ever  have  been 
in  that  country,  for  a  just  report. 

What  will  neighboring  nations,  what  will  posterity  say  of  us,  that 
for  so  great  a  series  of  time  as  these  collieries  have  been  found  out, 
the  use  of  so  great  a  blessing  as  this  is  should  have  been  so  long 
neglected  ?  They  may  truly  say,  an  ignorant,  indolent,  cursed, 
slothful  people: — as,  when  we  find  a  good  mine,  we  do  not  know 
how  to  make  use  of  it. 

Nature  affords  us  navigable  rivers  near  these  collieries,  the  Barrow^ 
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upper  and  lower,  which  falls  into  Ross,  Waterford,  and  other  ports : 
and  when  once  our  neighboring  kingdom  can  get  a  trial,  finding  the 
value  of  this  coal  for  several  uses,  they  will  be  glad  at  any  rate  to 
purchase  that  which  we  ourselves  have  foolishly  neglected  so  long  a 
time.  What  hardships  have  we  undergone  I  What  immense  sums 
have  been  taken  out  of  this  kingdom  t  laid  out  for  a  much  worse 
coal ;  the  value  so  much  inferior  to  this  of  the  Kilkenny,  that  there 
is  no  manner  of  comparison  in  goodness,  for  heat  and  duration. 

This  is  the  great  article  in  draining  the  money  out  of  the  king- 
dom, without  any  the  least  return ;  this  it  is  that  makes  silver  so 
scarce ;  these  colliers  taking  no  other  money  over  but  that  specie 
alone. 

It  is  objected,  the  diflSculty  in  lighting  this  coal.  Do  the  people 
in  that  county  make  any  difficulty  in  lighting  their  fires  ?  and  is 
turf  so  scarce  here,  that  you  will  want  a  fire  for  want  of  turf  to 
light  it  ?     Time  and  experience  will  tell  the  contrary. 

In  order  to  make  your  fire  burn  bright  and  clear,  'tis  no  more 
than  to  add  a  bar  or  two  to  the  bottom  of  your  grate,  to  give  it  more 
air,  and  you  may  have  a  constant,  lasting,  good  fire :  once  you  are 
accustomed  to  it,  it  will  answer  all  the  ends  you  propose. 

As  to  any  suflbcating  smell  in  this  coal,  and  making  people  drowsy, 
those  that  are  conversant  with  it  deny  the  assertion,  and  say  it  is 
the  violent  heat  in  this  more  than  in  any  other  coal,  which  may  be 
very  easily  qualified : 

And  a  little  turf,  or  any  small  quantity  of  coal,  mixed  with  it, 
removes  all  objections  that  can  be  made ;  as  the  old  saying,  we  are 
still  more  nice  than  wise. 

Are  there  any  people  in  this  kingdom  so  free  from  asthmas  as  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  ?  Not  only  the  inhabitants,  but  all  others 
that  resort  thither,  can  testify,  and  much  it  is  owing  to  their  fire, 
free  from  smoke.  The  constant  thick  clouds  of  smoke  that  hang 
over  Dublin  are  so  nauseous,  the  air  so  corrupted,  that  the  smell  of 
the  smoke  is  perceptible  some  miles  ofF,  insomuch,  that  few  or  none 
ever  escape  without  some  disorder. 

Who  is  there  here  that  cannot  see  the  cause,  and  has  not  felt  the 
effect  ?  None  but  those  that  are  inured  to  this  fire  and  smoke,  that 
has  so  intoxicated  their  brains,  that  they  are  void  of  all  their  senses, 
and  in  such  a  lethargy  they  will  not  seek  relief. 

The  physicians  in  Dublin  make  it  their  constant  practice  to  re- 
move their  patients  to  some  purer  air  near  the  suburbs,  out  of  the 
smoke  of  the  city,  which  in  winter  is  so  thick,  and  cloudy  enough 
i* 
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to  stifle  men  and  beasts,  so  great  an  influenoe^  that  it  affeotB  eveft 

the  blossom  and  bloom  of  the  flowers  in  the  spring. 

And  the  chief  cause  of  the  bad  air  about  Dublin  proceeds  fr(m 
the  great  quantity  of  smoke  in  the  coals  used  here ;  the  best  proof 
that  can  be,  by  your  senses  in  seeing  and  smelling. 

I  am  very  well  informed  and  assured,  that  the  com  men  rate  of 
the  Kilkenny  coal,  at  the  pits,  is  IQd,  the  stand;  the  stand  is  500, 
one  quarter  weight;  that  4  stand  makes  1  ton  1  owt. ;  and  1  ton  of 
this  coal  at  the  pit  comes  to  about  a  crown-pieoe,  which^  with  the 
further  charge  by  water-carriage,  &c.,  cannot  exceed  in  the  whole 
more  than  10«.  or  128.  per  ton  in  Dublin,  for  Kilkenny  ooal;  when 
the  same  coal,  by  land-carriage  to  this  town,  commonly  costs  about 
208.  per  ton  in  Dublin  market,  and  that  only  to  be  had  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  Is  there  no  distinction  to  be  made,  when  1  ton  of  this 
coal  will  outlast  3  ton  of  any  other  coal  ?  Have  you  no  thought 
now  (after  such  dear-bought  experience  these  many  years)  of  keep- 
ing what  little  money  you  have  to  circulate  in  your  own  kingdom, 
and  lay  it  out  among  one  another?     O  gives,  CIVES,  &c. 

I  have  been  very  well  assured,  that  several  of  the  Whitehaven 
owners  have  combined  together,  and  have  declared,  that  this  next 
winter  they  resolve  to  starve  you  out  and  out  by  raising  their  coals 
to  40s.  a  ton,  on  account  of  the  usage  they  met  with  from  the  lord 
mayor  the  last  winter;  then  necessity  will  compel  you  to  what  has 
now  been  offered. 

As  to  the  new  projected  port — it  will  avail  little  or  nothing;  be- 
sides the  great  loss  to  the  buyer  in  the  slack  of  this  coal,  and  many 
other  disadvantages  to  all  but  the  proprietors  and  undertakers.  The 
cause  of  lashing  out  in  this  satirical  manner  proceeds  not  from  any 
fondness  for  variety,  but  a  just  flight  of  passion,  that  people  should 
be  so  blind  and  infatuated,  in  point  of  their  own  interest  and  wel- 
fare ;  but  no  inducement  can  swerve  me  from  the  interest  of  my 
country.  I  need  not,  nay,  cannot  urge  it  further ;  and  like  what  a 
worthy  prelate  said  upon  the  like  occasion,  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try—  Liberavi  animam  meam — I  have  done  my  duty,  and  dis- 
charged my  conscience.  I  cannot  find  any  but  who  will  be  pleased, 
except  money-changers  and  chimney-sweepers. 

Even  most  of  the  bankers  (those  worthy  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth) will  be  for  it,  because  they  can  get  no  exchange  to  and 
fro  to  Whitehaven. 

Must  I  at  last  (Stewart-like)  address  myself  to  the  ladies,  (too 
hard  a  task  for  an  old  man  to  undertake  with  pleasure,)  therefore  I 
cannot  hold  long  upon  the  subject. 
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The  ladies  may  lay  aside  their  washes,  &c.,  that  destroy  the  com- 
plexioD.  This  preserves  it,  and  renders  the  Kilkenny  beauty  both 
pure  and  lasting  as  the  Kilkenny  marble. 

Sir,  as  I  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  I  refer  the  con- 
clusion of  this  to  your  next.    And  am,  for  the  present,  my  country's 

Most  humble,  &c.,  M.  B. 


To  the  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  Weeldy  JoumaL 


Who  is  80  blind,  as  he 
That  can — but  will  sot  see? 


Saturday,  August  16,  1729. 

Sir,  —  I  have  in  my  last  given  you  a  small  sketch,  hoping,  the 
next  session,  you  will  propose,  encourage,  and  improve  the  method 
already  taken  by  our  masters  and  owners  of  ships,  in  importing  Kil- 
kenny coal  to  this  city,  for  immediate  relief,  that  we  may  have  a 
constant  supply  of  coals  to  this  city,  and  that  a  competent  stock 
may  be  laid  in  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

I  pray  and  wish  (for  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart,  no  other  view, 
than  the  service  of  the  public)  that  this  scheme  in  particular  serv- 
ing the  city  of  Dublin  and  the  kingdom  in  general  may  and  will  bo 
improved.  For  my  part,  I  can  think  of  no  other  surer  way  than 
the  encouragement  of  importing  the  coals  aforesaid. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,     M.  B. 

N.B.  The  reason  of  writing  and  communicating  this  affair  so  early 
before  the  session,  is  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  that  now  in  sum- 
mer the  coals  may  be  dug  up  (I  mean  in  great  quantities)  and  drawn 
from  the  pits  to  the  water-side. 

Now  the  way  is  paved,  and  a  clear  road,  without  any  let  or  trouble 
in  bringing  them. 

This  will  employ  the  poor  and  a  great  many  hands,  and  this  is 
the  time  for  encouraging  and  carrying  on  the  work,  as  the  city,  the 
head  of  this  weak,  poor,  feeble  nation  is  grown  so  monstrous  great 
(a  head  too  big  for  the  body),  so  in  proportion  it  will  require  and 
take  an  exceedingly  great  quantity  of  coals  to  serve  it  with  firing. 

But  when  you  consider  the  difference,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show 
and  demonstrate  the  lasting  of  this  coal,  that  in  a  great  measure  will 
lessen  the  quantity  of  coals  to  supply  and  answer  this  great  call,  and 
gave  you  above  one-third  in  the  charge  of  your  firing.     It  will  save 
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immense  sums  that  are  now  drawn  from  you  every  year  by  the 
Whitehaven  and  other  coHiers,  in  this  so  great  an  article  and  chai^ 
of  firing,  and  when  the  poorer  sort  cannot  lay  in  a  stock  in  the 
proper  season.  Upon  many  accounts,  as  embargoes  and  many  other 
accidents,  the  rates  and  price  of  coals  continually  advance  and  grow 
more  and  more.  The  making  use  of  your  own  fuel,  of  what  sort  sO' 
ever,  it  is  like  the  poor  man's  case,  who,  when  he  has  a  garden  of 
his  own  well  planted,  and  can  dig  up  his  own  potatoes,  can  have  no 
occasion  then  to  buy  potatoes  from  his  neighbors. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  I  received  this  former  account,  I  sent  for  one  hundred 
weight  of  Kilkenny  coal,  which  cost  Is.,  and  weighed  one-quarter 
of  the  hundred  of  this  coal,  one  quarter  of  the  Whitehaven,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  hundred  of  the  Irish  coal,  —  so  ordered,  for  an  experi- 
ment or  trial,  three  separate  fires  to  be  made.  The  latter  consumed 
away  very  swift,  in  a  blaze,  lasted  but  between  two  and  three  hours 
(from  the  time  the  fire  was  full  lighted)  leaving  little  or  no  cinders, 
but  all  ashes. 

The  Whitehaven  coal  lasted  between  four  and  five  hours,  and 
left  a  small  heap  of  cinders,  with  some  slates,  and  I  find  it  to  abound 
with  slates,  and  very  slaty  coal,  that  flies  and  crackles  in  the  fire. 
The  Kilkenny  fire  held  good  and  clear  above  nine  hours,  with  a 
great  heat.  Afterwards  my  fire-maker  washed  the  cinders  thereof, 
and  made  as  good  a  fire  as  before,  and  so  continued  the  same,  which 
convinced  me  of  the  extraordinary  goodness  of  this  coal,  preferable 
to  all  the  coals  that  I  ever  saw,  for  several  uses  the  most  beneficial 
coal  that  I  ever  yet  read  or  heard  of  in  these  kingdoms  or  in  all 
Europe. 

Is  it  not  very  surprising  ?  or  can  any  sensible  man  say  that  we 
are  in  our  senses,  to  encourage  and  send  abroad  for  coals  when  we 
have  so  good  a  coal  of  our  own  at  home,  far  better  than  the  coal 
which  we  pay  so  much  ready  money  for,  and  so  little  to  share  in 
the  kingdom.  Now  I  may  venture  to  say  and  affirm  it  to  be  the 
best  coal  in  the  world. 

Look  at  your  prisons,  behold  the  vast  number  of  poor  debtors, 
and  with  pity  look  upon  the  poor  starving  in  your  streets,  while  the 
rich  and  estated  men  live  in  pomp  and  innate  folly  and  prodigality 
abroad,  draining  this  poor  country  of  their  wealth. 

And  when  many  poor  farmers  and  other  manufacturers  for  want 
of  due  encouragement,  are  running  away  and  transporting  them 
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selves  to  the  plantations  abroad ;  see  the  decay  of  trade  in  general, 
and  all  other  the  misfortunes  that  surround  you,  that  which  was 
formerly  called  the  island  of  Saints,  the  plentiful  island,  so  swarmed 
with  the  poorer  sort  that  it  is  now  almost  an  island  of  beggars. 

The  curious,  upon  inquiry,  may  have  a  full  account  of  these  coals 
by  the  masters  and  owners  of  ships  at  Aston's  Quay,  Dublin. 

Some  papers  have  been  brought  here,  as  proposals,  in  relation  to 
some  new  discoveries  of  more  coal-mines,  and  the  more  the  better, 
but  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  savor  too  much  of  self-interest. 

Till  these  projectors  bring  specimens,  and  to  such  a  bearing  as 
the  Whitehaven,  and  till  there  be  a  security  for  the  ships,  where 
the  proposalists  call  for  10,000/.,  though,  as  I  am  informed,  with  a 
great  uncertainty  of  performance,  and  another  call  by  way  of  sub- 
scription for  above  20,000/.  But  where  and  how  the  money  will 
be  raised  here,  and  upon  what  security,  will  be  another  question. 

I  must  be  so  free  with  those  gentlemen  projectors,  that  at  this 
time  a  much  less  sum  than  either  would  be  better  laid  out  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor;  and  since  I  can  have  no  other  view  (no  manner 
of  interest  there)  than  serving  the  public,  entitled,  without  any 
apology,  to  a  much  greater  freedom  in  this  city,  than  poor  projectors 
begging  subscriptions  to  carry  on  their  own  works,  in  the  manner 
and  way  they  have  heretofore  proposed. 

That  it  is  most  natural  to  begin  with  the  coals  you  have  nearest 
at  hand,  lying  in  your  own  province,  and  so  far  preferable,  that  no 
other  coal  here  can  sink  the  established  credit  of  the  Whitehaven ; 
and  the  first  point  that  ought  to  be  cleared  up,  besides  the  advan- 
tage in  bringing  them  up,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  great  quanti- 
ties to  Dublin.  And  if  the  Irish  coal  be  rated  from  14s.  to  17«.  per 
ton,  and  Whitehaven  from  17s.  to  20s.,  and  the  Kilkenny  coal, 
which  is  three  times  a  more  lasting  and  better  coal,  and  may  serve 
for  an  alloy  to  the  former,  can  be  brought  at  a  less  price  by  water- 
carriage,  as  before  mentioned,  and  as  by  some  persons  that  made 
trial  and  freighted  ships  from  thence  at  their  own  expense  have 
found  out,  why  we  should  not  choose  the  latter  seems  very  strange. 
And  further,  that  there  are  several  other  coal-mines  lately  discovered 
there,  and  those  collieries  daily  improving,  that  will  answer  all  pur- 
poses; and  I  am  sure  I  can  depend  upon  the  credit  of  so  many 
worthy  gentlemen  that  make  a  report  thereof,  and  which  in  a  proper 
time  and  place  you  will  hear  further  of. 

Excuse  haste.  I  am,  with  great  afiection  as  well  as  freedom, 
your  most  humble,  &c.  M.  B. 
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N.  B.  This  letter  (for  the  benefit  of  the  curious)  is  to  be  sold  bj 
Christopher  Dixon,  printer,  at  the  post-office,  Dublin.  Printed  alone, 
for  the  conveniency  of  sending  them  to  the  country. 


To  the  Publisher  of  the  Dublin  Weekly/  Journal. 

Sir, — We  had  some  time  ago  in  your  Weekly  Journal  two  letters 
about  the  coals  for  the  use  of  this  city :  the  inserting  this  third  letter, 
as  relates  to  the  former,  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  your  correspondents 
and  oblige  every  one  that  is  a  well-wisher  to  his  country. 

We  are,  your  constant  readers,  and  subscribe, 

A.B.C.D.,&c. 

A  third  letter,  in  answer  to  a  worthy  member  of  parliament,  and  in 

behalf  of  many  thousand  poor  inhabitants  of  this  city,  concerning 

the  extravagant  rates  of  coals,  &c. 

Dublin,  October  23,  1729. 

Sir,  —  Your  friends  being  abroad,  I  read,  as  you  desired,  the 
whole  budget  of  papers  you  sent  about  the  coals. 

Proposals,  animadversions,  with  queries,  and  other  remarks,  with 
some  ridiculous  advertisements  in  habit  and  dress  more  suitable  to 
coal-porters  than  gentlemen  of  liberal  arts  and  education.  I  do  not 
know  whose  hand  the  glove  fits — ^but  it  is  not  worth  the  taking  up. 
It  seems  to  be  somebody  full  of  scorbutic  humor,  and  who  wants 
Dr.  Hinton's  receipt. 

Upon  your  request,  I  inquired  into  this  affair  of  coal;  and  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  poor,  weak,  aisordered  habit  and  con- 
stitution of  body,  that  this  city  labors  under,  with  a  complication  of 
distempers,  requires  some  remedies,  without  jarring  at  one  another. 

One  great  disorder  and  complaint  about  coals  (which  the  drapier 
most  justly  observes)  is,  that  there  was  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
advanced  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish  coals,  for  laying  in,  namely, 
a  sufficient  stock  of  our  own  coals  to  lower  the  extravagant  rates  of 
the  Whitehaven  coal. 

When  the  city  was  starving  all  the  last  winter  for  want  of  coala, 
there  was  not  one  barrel  of  this  Irish  coal  to  be  had  at  any  rate,  and 
for  want  of  that  stock  the  Whitehaven  colliers  imposed  upon  us  what 
rates  they  pleased. 

He  also  tried  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  several  sorts  of  coals, 
and  sent  for  one  hundred  of  Kilkenny  coal,  which  cost  a  shilling, 
and  weighed  one  quarter  of  an  hundred  of  that  coal,  one  quarter  of 
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the  Whitehaven,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hundred  of  the  Irish  coal,  and 
BO  ordered,  for  an  experiment  or  trial,  three  several  fires  to  be  made. 
The  latter  consumed  away  very  swift  in  a  blaze,  lasted  between  two 
and  three  hours  (from  the  time  that  the  fire  was  full  lighted),  leaving 
little  or  no  cinders,  but  all  ashes. 

The  Whitehaven  coal  lasted  between  four  and  five  hours,  and  left 
a  small  heap  of  cinders ;  and  find  it  to  abound  with  slates,  a  very 
slaty  coal,  that  flies  and  crackles  in  the  fire.  The  Kilkenny  fire 
held  good  and  clear  above  nine  hours,  with  an  exceeding  great  heat ; 
afterwards  the  fire-maker  washed  the  cinders  thereof,  a  great  quan- 
tity, and  made  as  good  a  fire  as  before,  and  so  continued  the  same. 
It  is  the  most  beneficial  coal  ever  yet  heard  of  in  these  kingdoms ; 
a  coal  that  has  no  waste  in  it,  and  one  ton  thereof  will  outlast  two 
of  the  Whitehaven.  In  the  Irish  history,  province  of  Leinstcr, 
county  of  Kilkenny,  this  coal  is  particularly  mentioned.  It  supplies 
great  part  of  Leinster  and  Munster ;  there  is  a  very  large  description 
of  the  qualities  and  goodness  of  this  coal  for  many  uses  too  tedious 
here  to  insert,  and  far  exceeding  any  other  coal  for  the  common  use 
and  lasting  fire. 

Whatever  new  discoveries  there  are  of  more  coal-mines,  (as  I  am 
informed  of  one  in  the  county  of  Meath,)  the  more  the  better;  and 
let  all  the  encouragement  that  can  be  given  for  finding  out  the  same. 

We  ought  first  to  begin  with  the  coals  we  have  found  to  be  so 
good,  that  we  have  so  near  at  hand,  lying  in  our  own  province ;  so 
far  preferable,  that  no  other  coal  as  yet  found  here  can  sink  the 
established  credit  of  the  Whitehaven,  for  lasting,  except  the  Kil- 
kenny coal. 

And  I  can  find  no  manner  of  objection  but  what  is  all  fully  an- 
swered in  the  Drapier's  postscript  and  letter  which  you  received 
in  May  last. 

There  is  one  of  these  gentlemen  (mentioned  in  your  letter)  has 
frankly  confessed,  that  the  Kilkenny  coals  are  preferable  for  kitchen 
uses ;  and  if  what  are  commonly  called  Kilkenny  coals  could  be  brought 
up  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  this  city,  yet  they  would  not  answer 
all  uses,  so  in  consequence  other  sorts  of  coals  will  be  sought  after. 

But  I  think  the  coals  for  kitchen  use,  as  he  calls  it,  is  the  chief 
and  most  use  in  the  city ;  and  pray  if  it  be  a  better  coal  for  the 
kitchen,  (which  is  the  greatest  article  in  firing,)  is  it  not  good 
enough  for  the  parlor  ? 

If  he  wants  an  extraordinary  swift  fire  for  my  lady's  dressing-room^ 
he  may  get  faggots,  and  abundance  of  tallies  when  he  wants  faggots. 
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I  have  often  wondered  why  the  same  sort  of  tea  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny  has  a  sweeter  flavor  and  drinks  better  there  than  the 
Dublin ;  and  I  find  the  cause  proceeds  frequently  from  the  smoke 
of  the  coals  here,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken, 
leaves  some  tincture  in  the  water  and  spoils  the  taste  of  the  tea. 

By  the  two  different  fires  you  will  find  a  great  difference  in  your 
tea.  Some  will  have  it  to  be  the  difference  in  the  water ;  but  I 
assure  you  upon  trial  you  will  find  it  to  be  in  the  fire  and  and  smoke. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  coal,  those 
fiery  particles  that  set  the  water  in  a  ferment ;  the  more  easily  dia- 
cerned  before  it  is  infused  and  sweetened. 

It  is  not  upon  account  of  recommending  this  dear-bought  East 
India  commodity,  nor  the  modish  custom  of  drinking  tea ;  nor  on 
the  other  hand,  am  I  for  disobliging  the  fair  sex  in  so  small  a  trifle 
as  tea-equipage  and  china-ware;  but  rather  to  prevent  the  many 
disappointments  they  met  with  in  their  entertainments  occasioned 
by  the  base  stinking  smoky  coals  used  here. 

And  I  must  further  remark,  as  to  the  Kilkenny  fire,  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  variety,  French,  English,  and  all  sorts  of  cooks  in 
Dublin,  their  entertainments  in  Kilkenny  are  more  palatable,  pleas- 
ing to  the  taste,  their  meat  relishes,  and  much  better  dressed  there 
than  here,  and  sometimes  by  the  same  hand,  so  that  it  is  altogether 
owing  to  their  sweet  clear  and  lasting  good  fire. 

I  have  heard  the  master  cooks  own  all  this  to  be  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  so  often  recruiting  and  mending  the  fire,  condemn  the  sea-coal 
for  dressing  meat  on  account  of  the  smoke.  So  plain  a  demonstra- 
tion may  be  very  easily  tried  for  our  own  satisfaction. 

The  Bally  castle  or  Irish  coal,  (so  called  for  distinction  from  the 
Kilkenny,)  a  small  quantity  thereof  mixed  with  the  Kilkenny  coal, 
has  been  tried,  and  makes  a  brisk  clear  and  ready  fire,  and  answers 
both  purposes;  and  therefore  due  encouragement  ought  to  be  given 
to  both. 

In  every  half  barrel  of  coals  you  have  the  one-half  of  it  slack,  and 
that  slack  of  little  use.  In  the  Kilkenny,  you  have  all  coal  and  no 
slack.  But  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  and  it  is  veiy 
natural,  that  the  slack,  wet,  and  thrown  upon  the  Kilkenny  fire  by 
suppression,  causes  a  much  greater  heat  than  before,  and  very  use- 
ful to  both. 

The  methods  proposed  for  bringing  the  Kilkenny  coal  by  water 
are  much  cheaper  than  by  land-carriage,  and  in  both  they  have  the 
advantap:e  of  any  other  colliery. 
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The  method  is  by  importing  the  same  yourselves,  which  may  be 
had  at  very  easy  freight. 

The  coals,  great  quantities  dug  up,  and  the  conveniences  for 
bringing  them  are  all  fixed  ready  for  embarkation ;  ships  and  seamen 
here  in  your  own  port  are  lying  idle,  for  want  of  freight;  and  this 
short  trip  is  a  voyage  so  easy,  and  secure  with  harbors,  in  winter- 
time, that  the  seafaring  men  would  very  willingly  embrace  any  offer 
to  bring  the  coals  in  here. 

Besides,  consider  the  great  difference  in  freighting  your  own  ships, 
bringing  yourselves  your  own  provision  to  supply  your  own  market. 

The  Kilkenny  coals  that  have  been  hero  imported,  I  was  so 
curious  to  inquire,  and  I  find  they  have  been  sold  on  Aston 's  Quay 
here  in  Dublin  at  10c?.,  lie?.,  and  12d.  an  cwt.,  the  highest  price 
then  given. 

And  upon  your  own  importation,  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  coals 
and  other  firing  will  be  much  lessened  here,  without  any  imposition 
or  exaction  from  the  master  and  owners,  from  engrossers,  forestallers, 
or  any  other  interested  persons  whatsoever.  It  will  be  a  singular 
great  service  and  relief  to  your  city ;  and  save  you  half  in  the  charge 
of  your  firing,  and  another  much  greater  article  in  saving  the  money 
within  yourselves. 

But  where  there  is  such  a  jargon  and  disagreement,  no  harmony 
nor  concord  among  one  another,  in  such  a  confusion  even  our  neigh- 
bors make  a  spoil  of  us,  and  we  become  a  ridicule  to  other  nations. 

The  Whitehaven  colliers  are  continually  exhausting  your  treasure. 

The  calf  has  nothing  to  lick  but  chalk. 
The  butcher's  continually  bleeding  it, 
And  Mully  makes  the  feast. 

I  shall  briefly  conclude  this  answer  with  what  I  particularly  took 
notice  of  in  the  public,  —  the  true  notion  and  knowledge  our  neigh- 
bors have  of  this  coal  in  the  London  prints :  St.  James's  Evening 
Post,  August  18,  1729. 

•  "  That  several  persons  have  undertaken  to  bring  Kilkenny  (coal) 
to  Dublin  by  water,  for  public  consumption  there,  which  will  in 
some  measure  lessen  the  sums  carried  out  of  that  kingdom  for  coals 
if  it  proves  successful." 

The  rest  I  refer  to  your  own  judgment,  and  every  reader  to  his 
own  interest;  it  is  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  just  proofs. 

All  these  schemes  may  be  commendable,  and  where  there  is  no 
self-interest  but  public  good,  may  be  brought  to  perfection,  and  a 

M  ^ 
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benefit  to  have  both  the  Kilkenny  and  Irish  coals  bronglit  up  here 
for  your  relief;  but  the  latter  will  be  a  work  of  time. 

At  present  we  are  in  want  of  a  stock,  in  great  want  of  coals,  as 
we  were  last  year,  and  no  prices  regulated. 

I  am  in  great  hopes  the  ladies,  for  the  reasons  aforementioned, 
will  join  in  verdict,  give  their  negative  to  the  Whitehayen  coals  as 
formerly,  no  Woods,  nor  no  Whitehaven. 

I  am,  in  duty  and  good  manners,  bound  to  give  you  an  answer 
to  this  letter,  and  submit  the  same  to  your  consideration. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble,  &c. 


THE   SUBSTANCE 

OP  WHAT   WAS   SAID   BY 

THE  DEAN   OF   ST.  PATRICK'S 

TO  THB  LORD  MAYOR  AND  SOME  OF  THE  ALDERMEN  OP  DUBLIN, 
WHEN  HIS  LORDSHIP  CAME  TO  PRESENT  THB  SAID  DEAN  WITH 
HIS  FREEDOM  IN  A  GOLD  BOX,  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  1736. 


When  his  lordship  had  said  a  few  words,  and  presented  the  in- 
strument, the  dean  gently  put  it  back  and  desired  first  to  be  heard. 
He  said, "  He  was  much  obliged  to  his  lordship  and  the  city  for  the 
honor  they  were  going  to  do  him,  and  which,  as  he  was  informed, 
they  had  long  intended  him.  That  it  was  true,  this  honor  was 
mingled  with  a  little  mortification  by  the  delay  which  attended  it, 
but  which,  however,  he  did  not  impute  to  his  lordship  or  the  city; 
and  that  the  mortification  was  the  less,  because  he  would  willingly 
hope  the  delay  was  founded  on  a  mistake ;  —  for  which  opinion  he 
would  tell  his  reason." 

He  said,  "  It  was  well  known  that  some  time  ago  a  person  *  witb 
a  title  was  pleased  in  two  great  assemblies  to  rattle  bitterly  some- 
body without  a  name,  under  the  injurious  appellations  of  a  Tory,  a 
Jacobite,  an  enemy  to  king  George,  and  a  libeller  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  which  character,"  the  dean  said,  "  many  people  thought  was 
applied  to  him.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  be  of  that  opinion,  because 
the  person  who  had  delivered  those  abusive  words  had  for  several 

*  The  person  here  intimated,  Joshua  lord  Allen  (whom  Swift  elsewhere  satirir''^ 
under  the  nane  of  Traulus),  was  born  in  1685. 
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years  caressed,  and  courted,  and  solicited  his  friendship  more  than 
any  man  in  either  kingdom  had  ever  done,  —  by  inviting  him  to 
his  house  in  town  and  country,  —  by  coming  to  the  deanery  often, 
and  calling  or  sending  almost  every  day  when  the  dean  was  sick,  — 
with  many  other  particulars  of  the  same  nature,  which  continued 
even  to  a  day  or  two  of  the  time  when  the  said  person  made  those 
invectives  in  the  council  and  house  of  lords.  Therefore  that  the 
dean  would  by  no  means  think  those  scurrilous  words  could  be  in- 
tended against  him ;  because  such  a  proceeding  would  overthrow  all 
the  principles  of  honor,  justice,  religion,  truth,  and  even  common 
humanity.  Therefore  the  dean  will  endeavor  to  believe  that  the 
said  person  had  some -other  object  in  his  thoughts,  and  it  was  only 
the  uncharitable  custom  of  the  world  that  applied  this  character  to 
him.  However  that  he  would  insist  on  this  argument  no  longer. 
But  one  thing  he  would  affirm  and  declare,  without  assigning  any 
name,  or  making  any  exception,  that  whoever  either  did,  or  does, 
or  shall  hereafter,  at  any  time,  charge  him  with  the  character  of  a 
Jacobite,  an  enemy  to  king  George,  or  a  libeller  of  the  government, 
the  said  accusation  was,  is,  and  will  be  false,  malicious,  slanderous, 
and  altogether  groundless.  And  he  would  take  the  freedom  to  tell 
his  lordship,  and  the  rest  that  stood  by,  that  he  had  done  more 
service  to  the  Hanover  title,  and  more  disservice  to  the  pretender's 
cause,  than  40,000  of  thoSe  noisy  railing,  malicious,  empty  zealots, 
to  whom  nature  has  denied  any  talent  that  could  be  of  use  to  God 
or  their  country,  and  left  them  only  the  gift  of  reviling,  and  spitting 
their  venom  against  all  who  differ  from  them  in  their  destructive 
principles,  both  in  church  and  state.  That  he  confessed  it  was 
sometimes  his  misfortune  to  dislike  some  things  in  public  proceed- 
ings in  both  kingdoms,  wherein  he  had  often  the  honor  to  agree 
with  wise  and  good  men ;  but  this  did  by  no  means  affect  either  his 
loyalty  to  his  prince  or  love  to  his  country.  But  on  the  contrary 
he  protested  that  such  dislikes  never  arose  in  him  from  any  other 
principles  than  the  duty  he  owed  to  the  king,  and  his  affection  to 
the  kingdom.  That  he  had  been  acquainted  with  courts  and 
ministers  long  enough,  and  knew  too  well  that  the  best  ministers 
might  mistake  in  points  of  great  importance ;  and  that  he  had  the 
honor  to  know  many  more  able,  and  at  least  full  as  honest,  as  any 
can  be  at  present.^' 

The  dean  further  said,  "  That  since  he  had  been  so  falsely 
represented  he  thought  it  became  him  to  give  some  account  of  him- 
self for  above  20  years,  if  it  were  only  to  justify  his  lordship  and 
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the  city  for  the  honor  they  were  going  to  do  him."  He  related 
briefly  how,  "  merely  by  his  own  personal  credit,  without  other 
assistance,  and  in  two  journeys  at  his  expense,  he  had  procured  a 
grant  of  the  first-fruits  to  the  clergy  in  the  late  queen's  time,  for 
which  he  thought  he  deserved  some  gentle  treatment  from  his 
brethren.  That  during  all  the  administration  of  the  said  ministry 
he  had  been  a  constant  advocate  for  those  who  are  called  the  Whigs, 
—  had  kept  many  of  them  in  their  employments  both  in  England 
and  here,  —  and  some  who  were  afterwards  the  first  to  lift  up  their 
heels  against  him."  He  reflected  a  little  upon  the  severe  treatment 
he  had  met  with  upon  his  return  to  Ireland  after  her  majesty's 
death,  and  for  some  years  after.  "  That  being* forced  to  live  retired, 
he  could  think  of  no  better  way  to  do  public  service  than  by  em- 
ploying all  the  little  money  he  could  save,  and  lending  it  without 
interest  in  small  suras  to  poor  industrious  tradesmen,  without  ex- 
amining their  party  or  their  faith.  And  God  had  so  far  pleased  to 
bless  his  endeavors,  that  his  managers  tell  him  he  has  recovered 
above  200  families  in  this  city  from  ruin,  and  placed  most  of  them 
in  a  comfortable  way  of  life." 

The  dean  related,  how  much  he  had  suffered  in  his  purse,  and 
with  what  hazard  to  his  liberty,  by  a  most  iniquitous  judge ;  who  to 
gratify  his  ambition  and  rage  of  party  had  condemned  an  innocent 
book,  written  with  no  worse  a  design  than  to  persuade  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  to  wear  their  own  manufactures.  How  the  said 
judge  had  endeavored  to  get  a  jury  to  his  mind ;  but  they  proved 
so  honest,  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  them  eleven  hours,  and  send 
them  back  nine  times ;  until,  at  last,  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  printer  to  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  the  dean  was  forced  to 
procure  a  noli  prosequi  from  a  noble  person,  then  secretary  of  state, 
who  had  been  his  old  friend. 

The  dean  then  freely  confessed  himself  to  be  the  author  of  those 
books  called  "  The  Drapier's  Letters ;"  and  spoke  gently  of  the  pro- 
clamation, offering  three  hundred  pounds  to  discover  the  writer.  He 
said,  "  That  although  a  certain  person  was  pleased  to  mention  those 
books  in  a  slight  manner  at  a  public  assembly,  yet  he  (the  dean)  had 
learned  to  believe,  that  there  were  ten  thousand  to  one  in  the  king- 
dom who  differed  from  that  person ;  and  the  people  of  England,  who 
had  ever  heard  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  in  France,  were  all  of  the 
same  opinion." 

The  dean  mentioned  several  other  particulars,  some  of  which 
those  from  whom  I  had  the  account  could  not  recollect,  and  otheis, 
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although  of  great  consequence,  perhaps  his  enemies  would  not  allo^ 
him 

The  dean  concluded,  with  acknowledging  to  have  cxprcFsed  his 
wishes,  that  an  inscription  might  have  been  graven  on  the  box, 
showing  some  reason  why  the  city  thought  fit  to  do  him  that  honor, 
which  was  nmch  out  of  the  common  forms  to  a  person  in  a  private 
station;  —  those  distinctions  being  usually  made  only  to  chief 
governors,  or  persons  ih  very  high  employments. 


ADVERTISEMENT  BY  DR.  SWIFT 

IN  HIS  DEFENCE  AGAINST  JOSHUA  LORD  ALLEN. 


February  18,  1729. 

Whereas,  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  hath 
been  credibly  informed,*  that  on  Friday  the  13th  of  this  instant 
February  a  certain  person  did,  in  a  public  place  and  in  the  hearing 
of  a  great  number,  apply  himself  to  the  right  honorable  the  lord 
mayor  of  this  city,  and  some  of  his  brethren,  in  the  following  re- 
proachful manner :  '  My  lord,  you  and  your  city  can  squander  away 
the  public  money  in  giving  a  gold  box  to  a  fellow  who  has  libelled 
the  government !'  or  words  to  that  effect. 

"  Now,  if  the  said  words  or  words  to  the  like  effect  were  intended 
against  him  the  said  dean,  and  as  a  reflection  on  the  right  hon.  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  for  the  decreeing  unanimously^ 
and  in  full  assembly,  the  freedom  of  this  city  to  the  said  dean,  in  an 
honorable  manner,  on  account  of  an  opinion  they  had  conceived  of 
some  services  done  by  him,  the  said  dean,  to  this  city,  and  to  the 
kingdom  in  general, — the  said  dean  doth  declare,  that  the  said 
words,  or  words  to  the  like  effect,  are  insolent,  false,  scandalous,  ma- 
licious, and  in  a  particular  manner  perfidious;  the  said  person,  who 
is  reported  to  have  spoken  the  said  or  the  like  words,  having,  for 
some  years  past  and  even  within  some  few  days,  professed  a  great 
friendship  for  the  said  dean ;  and  what  is  hardly  credible,  sending 
a  common  friend  of  the  dean  and  himself,  not  many  hours  after  the 
said  or  thq  like  words  had  been  spoken,  to  renew  his  profession  of 
friendship  to  the  said  dean,  but  concealing  the  oratory ;  whereof  the 
dean  had  no  account  till  the  following  day,  and  then  told  it  to  all 
his  friends." 
5* 
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A  VINDICATION  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  JOHN 
LORD  CARTERET 

FROM   THE   CHARGE   OP   FAVORING   NONE   BUT   TORIES,  HIGH- 
CHURCUMEN,   AND   JACOblTES,    1730. 

Lord  Carteret,  who  headed  a  party  against  the  influence  of  Walpole,  held   the 
situation  of  lord-lieutenant  in  Ireland,  under  very  precarious  circumstances. 


In  order  to  treat  this  important  subject  with  the  greatest  fairness 
and  impartiality,  perhaps  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  some  account 
of  his  excellency;  in  whose  life  and  character  there  are  certain  par- 
ticulars which  might  give  a  very  just  suspicion  of  some  truth  in  the 
accusation  he  lies  under. 

He  is  descended  from  two  noble,  ancient,  and  most  loyal  families, 
the  Carterets  and  the  Granvilles;  too  much  distinguished,  I  confess, 
for  what  they  acted  and  what  they  suffered,  in  defending  the  former 
constitution  in  church  and  state,  under  king  Charles  the  martyr :  I 
mean  that  very  prince,  on  account  of  whose  martyrdom  a  form  of 
prayer,  with  fasting,  was  enjoined  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  used 
on  the  30th  day  of  January  every  year,  to  implore  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  the  guilt  of  that  sacred  and  innocent  blood  might  not  be 
visited  on  us  or  our  posterity ;  as  we  may  read  at  large  in  our  com- 
mon prayer  books;  which  day  has  been  solemnly  kept,  even  within 
the  memory  of  many  men  now  alive.  His  excellency,  the  present 
lord,  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  [in  Christ-Church 
college ;]  from  whence,  with  a  singularity  scarce  to  be  justified,  he 
carried  away  more  Greek,  Latin,  and  Philosophy,  than  properly 
became  a  person  of  his  rank ;  indeed  much  more  of  each  than  most 
of  those  who  are  forced  to  live  by  their  learning,  will  be  at  the 
unnecessary  pains  to  load  their  heads  with. 

This  was  the  rock  he  split  on,  upon  his  first  appearance  in  the 
world  and  having  just  got  clear  of  his  guardians.  For  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  town  some  bishops  and  clergymen,  and  other  persons  most 
eminent  for  learning  and  parts,  got  him  among  them ;  from  whom, 
although  he  was  fortunately  dragged  by  a  lady  and  the  court,  yet 
he  could  never  wipe  off  the  stain,  nor  w;ush  out  the  tincture  of  his 
university  acquirements  and  dispositions. 

To  this  another  misfortune  was  added,  that  it  pleased  God  td 
endow  him  with  great  natural  talents,  memory,  judgment,  compre- 
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hension,  eloquence,  and  wit ;  and  to  finishyihc  work,  all  these  were 
fortified,  even  in  his  youth,  with  the  advantages  received  by  such 
employments  as  are  best  fitted  both  to  exercise  and  polish  the  gifts 
of  nature  and  education, — having  been  ambassador  in  several  courts, 
when  his  age  would  hardly  allow  him  to  take  a  degree;  and  made 
principal  secretary  of  state  at  a  period  when,  according  to  custom, 
he  ought  to  have  been  busied  in  losing  his  money  at  a  chocolate- 
bouse,  or  in  other  amusements  equally  laudable  and  epidemic  among 
persons  of  honor. 

I  cannot  omit  another  weak  side  in  his  excellency.  For  it  is 
known  and  can  be  proved  upon  him,  that  Greek  and  Latin  books 
might  be  found  every  day  in  his  dressing-room,  if  it  were  carefully 
searched ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  the  said  books 
have  been  privately  conveyed  to  him  by  Tory  hands.  I  am  likewise 
assured  that  he  has  been  taken  in  the  very  fact  of  reading  the  said 
books,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  session,  to  the  great  neglect  of  public 
affairs. 

I  own  there  may  be  some  grounds  for  this  charge,  because  I  have 
it  from  good  hands  that  when  his  excellency  is  at  dinner  with  one 
or  two  scholars  at  his  elbows,  he  grows  a  most  insupportable  and 
unintelligible  companion  to  all  the  fine  gentlemen  round  the  table. 

I  cannot  deny  that  his  excellency  lies  under  another  very  great 
disadvantage;  for  with  all  the  accomplishments  above  mentioned, 
adding  that  of  a  most  comely  and  gnweful  person,  and  during  the 
prime  of  youth,  spirits,  and  vigor,  he  has  in'a  most  unexemplary 
manner  led  a  regular  domestic  life ;  discovers  a  great  esteem  and 
friendship  and  love  for  his  lady,  as  well  as  true  affection  for  his  chil- 
dren; and  when  he  is  disposed  to  admit  an  entertaining  evening 
companion,  he  does  not  always  enough  reflect  whether  the  person 
may  possibly  in  former  days  have  lain  under  the  imputation  of  a 
Tory ;  nor  at  such  times  do  the  natural  or  affected  fears  of  popery 
and  the  pretender  make  any  part  of  the  conversation ;  I  presunie 
because  neither  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  nor  Cicero,  have  made  any 
mention  of  them. 

These  I  freely  acknowledge  to  be  his  excellency's  failings;  yet  I 
think  it  is  agreed  by  philosophers  and  divines,  that  some  allowance 
ought  to  be  given  to  human  infirmity  and  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
wrong  education. 

I  am  well  aware  how  much  my  sentiments  differ  from  the  ortho- 
dox opinions  of  one  or  two  principal  patriots,  at  the  head  of  whom 
I  name  with  honor  Pbtorides ;  for  these  have  decided  the  matter 
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directly  against  me,  by  declaring  that  no  person  who  was  ever  known 
to  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  one  single  Tory  principle,  or  who  had 
been  once  seen  at  a  great  man's  levee  in  the  worst  of  times,  should 
be  allowed  to  come  within  the  verge  of  the  castle ;  much  less  to  bow 
in  the  antechamber,  appear  at  the  assemblies,  or  dance  at  a  birth- 
night.  However,  I  dare  assert  that  this  maxim  has  been  often  con- 
trolled ;  and  that  on  the  contrary  a  considerable  number  of  early 
penitents  have  been  received  into  grace  who  are  now  an  ornament, 
happiness,  and  support  to  the  nation. 

Neither  do  I  find  any  murmuring  on  some  other  points  of  greater 
importance,  where  this  favorite  maxim  is  not  so  strictly  observed. 

To  instance  only  in  one.  I  have  not  heard  that  any  care  has 
hitherto  been  taken  to  discover  whether  Madame  Violante*  be  a 
Whig  or  Tory  in  her  principles ;  or  even  that  she  has  ever  been 
oifered  the  oaths  to  government ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  told  that 
she  openly  professes  herself  to  be  a  highflyer;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, by  her  outlandish  name,  she  may  also  be  a  papist  in  her  heart; 
yet  we  see  this  illustrious  and  dangerous  female  openly  caressed  by 
principal  persons  of  both  parties,  who  contribute  to  support  her  in 
a  splendid  manner,  without  the  least  apprehensions  from  a  grand 
jury,  or  even  from  squire  Hartley  Hutcheson  himself,  that  zealous 
prosecutor  of  hawkers  and  libels :  and  as  Hobbes  wisely  observes, 
so  much  money  being  equivalent  to  so  much  power,  it  may  deserve 
considering,  with  what  safety  such  an  instrument  of  power  ought  to 
be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  an  alien,  who  has  not  given  any  legal 
security  for  her  good  affection  to  the  government. 

I  confess  there  is  one  evil  which  I  could  wish  our  friends  would 
think  proper  to  redress.  There  are  many  Whigs  in  this  kingdom 
of  the  old-fashioned  stamp,  of  whom  we  might  make  very  good  use. 
They  bear  the  same  loyalty  with  us  to  the  Hanoverian  family,  in  the 
person  of  king  George  II. ;  the  same  abhorrence  of  the  pretender, 
with  the  consequences  of  popery  and  slavery ;  and  the  same  indul- 
gence to  tender  consciences :  but  having  nothing  to  ask  for  them- 
selves, and  therefore  the  more  leisure  to  think  for  the  public,  they 
are  often  apt  to  entertain  fears  and  melancholy  prospects  concerning 
the  state  of  their  country,  the  decay  of  trade,  the  want  of  money, 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  people,  with  other  topics  of  the  like 
nature;  all  which  do  equally  concern  both  Whig  and  Tory;  who, 
if  they  have  anything  to  lose,  must  be  equally  sufferers.  Perhaps 
one  or  two  of  these  melancholy  gentlemen  will  sometimes  venture 

*  A  famous  Italian  rope-dancer. 
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to  publish  their  thoughts  in  print :  now,  I  can  by  no  means  approve 
our  usual  custom  of  cursing  and  railing  at  this  species  of  thinkers, 
under  the  names  of  Tories,  Jacobites,  papists,  libellers,  rebels,  and 
the  like. 

This  was  the  utter  ruin  of  that  poor  hungry,  bustling,  well- 
meaning  mortal  Pistorides,  who  lies  equally  under  the  contempt  of 
both  parties ;  with  no  other  difference  than  a  mixture  of  pity  on 
one  side  and  of  aversion  on  the  other. 

How  has  he  been  pelted,  pestered,  and  pounded,  by  one  single 
wag,  who  promises  never  to  forsake  him,  living  or  dead  I 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  humor  of  a  surgeon  in  this  town, 
who  having  in  his  own  apprehension  received  some  great  injustice 
from  the  earl  of  Galway,  and  despairing  of  revenge  as  well  as  relief, 
declared  to  all  his  friends  that  he  had  set  apart  one  hundred  guineas 
to  purchase  the  earl's  carcass  from  the  sexton,  whenever  it  should 
die,  to  make  a  skeleton  of  the  bones,  stuff  the  hide,  and  show  them 
for  threepence;  and  thus  get  vengeance  for  the  injuries  he  had 
suffered  by  its  owner. 

Of  the  like  spirit  too  often  is  that  implacable  race  of  wits,  against 
whom  there  is  no  defence  but  innocence  and  philosophy,  neither  of 
which  is  likely  to  be  at  hand;  and,  therefore,  the  wounded  have 
nowhere  to  fly  for  a  cure  but  to  downright  stupidity,  a  crazed  head, 
or  a  profligate  contempt  of  guilt  and  shame. 

I  am  therefore  sorry  for  that  other  miserable  creature  Traulus; 
lord  Allen,  who,  although  of  somewhat  a  different  species,  yet  seems 
very  far  to  outdo  even  the  genius  of  Pistorides,  in  that  miscarrying 
talent  of  railing,  without  consistency  or  discretion,  against  the  most 
innocent  persons,  according  to  the  present  situation  of  his  gall  and 
spleen.  I  do  not  blame  an  honest  gentleman  for  the  bitterest  invec- 
tives against  one  to  whom  he  professes  the  greatest  friendship,  pro- 
vided he  acts  in  the  dark  so  as  not  to  be  discovered :  but  in  the 
midst  of  caresses,  visits,  and  invitations,  to  run  into  the  streets  or  to 
as  public  a  place,  and  without  the  least  pretended  incitement  sputter 
out  the  basest  and  falsest  accusations,  then  to  wipe  his  mouth,  come 
up  smiling  to  his  friend,  shake  him  by  the  hand,  and  tell  him  in  a 
whisper  it  was  all  for  his  service.  This  proceeding,  I  am  bold  to 
think,  a  great  failure  in  prudence;  and  I  am  afraid  lest  such  a 
practitioner  with  a  body  so  open,  so  foul,  and  so  full  of  sores,  may 
fall  under  the  resentment  of  an  incensed  political  surgeon,  who  is 
not  in  much  renown  for  his  mercy  upon  great  provocations ;  who 
without  waiting  for  his  death,  will  flay  and  dissect  him  aUve ;  and 
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to  the  view  of  mankind  lay  open  all  the  disordered  cells  of  his 
hrain,  the  venom  of  his  tongue,  the  corruption  of  his  heart,  and 
spots  and  flatuses  of  his  spleen  :  and  all  this  for  threepence.  [Poem 
of  Traulus.] 

In  such  a  case,  what  a  scene  would  be  laid  open !  and  to  drop 
uiy  metaphor,  what  a  character  of  our  mistaken  friend  might  an 
angry  enemy  draw  and  expose !  particularising  that  unnatural  con- 
junction of  vices  and  follies,  so  inconsistent  with  each  other  in  the 
same  breast :  furious  and  fawning,  scurrilous  and  flattering,  cowardly 
and  provoking,  insolent  and  abject;  most  profligately  false,  with  the 
strongest  prol'essions  of  sincerity ;  positive  and  variable,  tyrannical 
and  slavish. 

I  apprehend,  that  if  all  this  should  be  set  out  to  the  world  by  an 
angry  Whig  of  the  old  stamp,  the  unavoidable  consequence  must  be, 
a  confinement  of  our  friend  for  some  months  more  to  his  garret; 
and  thereby  depriving  the  public  for  so  long  a  time  and  in  so  im- 
portant a  juncture,  of  his  useful  talents  in  their  service,  while  he  is 
fed  like  a  wild  beast  through  a  hole ;  but  I  hope  with  a  special 
regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  nourishment. 

In  vain  would  his  excusers  endeavor  to  palliate  his  enormities, 
by  imputing  them  to  madness ;  because  it  is  well  known  that  mad- 
ness only  operates  by  inflaming  and  enlarging  the  good  or  evil  dis- 
positions of  the  mind.  For  the  curators  of  Bedlam  assure  us  that 
some  lunatics  are  persons  of  honor,  truth,  benevolence,  and  many 
other  virtues,  which  appear  in  their  highest  ravings,  although  after 
a  wild  incoherent  manner ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  discover 
in  every  word  and  action  the  utmost  baseness  and  depravity  of 
human  minds ;  which  infallibly  they  possessed  in  the  same  degree, 
although  perhaps  under  a  better  regulation,  before  their  entrance 
into  that  academy. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  an  argument  of  much  force 
to  excuse  the  overflowings  of  that  zeal  which  our  friend  shows  or 
means  for  our  cause.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  easy  and 
smooth  fluency  of  his  elocution,  bestowed  on  him  by  nature  and 
cultivated  by  continual  practice,  added  to  the  comeliness  of  his 
person,  the  harmony  of  his  voice,  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner, 
and  the  decency  of  his  dress,  are  temptations  too  strong  for  such  a 
genius  to  resist,  upon  any  public  occasion  of  making  them  appear 
with  universal  applause.  And  if  good  men  are  sometimes  accused 
of  loving  their  jest  better  than  their  friend,  surely  to  gain  the  repn* 
tation  of  the  first  orator  in  the  kingdom,  no  man  of  spirit  would 
scruple  to  lose  all  the  friends  he  had  in  the  world. 
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It  is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  declaim  on  both  sides 
of  an  argument;  and  as  some  kinds  of  assemblies  are  called  the 
schools  of  politics,  I  confess  nothing  can  better  improve  political 
school-boys  than  the  art  of  making  plausible  or  implausible  harangues 
against  the  very  opinion  for  which  they  resolve  to  determine. 

So  cardinal  Perron,  after  having  spoken  for  an  hour,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  all  his  hearers,  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  told  some 
of  his  intimates  that  he  could  have  spoken  another  hour  and  much 
better  to  prove  the  contrary. 

I  have  placed  this  reasoning  in  the  strongest  light  that  I  think  it 
will  bear;  and  have  nothing  to  answer,  but  that,  allowing  it  as 
much  weight  as  the  reader  shall  please,  it  has  constantly  met  with 
ill  success  in  the  mouth  of  our  friend ;  but  whether  for  want  of 
good  luck  or  good  management,  I  suspend  my  judgment. 

To  return  from  this  long  digression :  If  persons  in  higher  stations 
have  been  allowed  to  choose  wenches  without  regard  even  to  differ- 
ence in  religion,  yet  never  incurred  the  least  reflection  on  their 
loyalty  or  their  protestantism,  shall  the  chief  governor  of  a  great 
kingdom  be  censured  for  choosing  a  companion  who  may  formerly 
have  been  suspected  for  differing  from  the  orthodox  in  some  specu- 
lative opinions  of  persons  and  things,  which  cannot  affect  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  a  sound  Whig  ? 

But  let  me  suppose  a  very  possible  case.  Here  is  a  person  sent 
to  govern  Ireland,  whose  unfortunate  weak  side  it  happens  to  be, 
for  several  reasons  above  mentioned,  that  he  has  encouraged  the 
attendance  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  taste, 
their  wit,  and  their  learning;  who  have  taken  the  oaths  to  his 
Majesty,  and  pray  heartily  for  him;  yet,  because  they  may  perhaps 
be  stigmatised  as  quondam  Tories  by  Pistorides  and  his  gang,  his 
excellency  must  be  forced  to  banish  them  under  the  pain  and  peril 
of  displeasing  the  zealots  of  his  own  party ;  and  thereby  be  put  into 
a  woise  condition  than  every  common  good  fellow,  who  may  be  a 
sincere  protestant  and  a  loyal  subject,  and  yet  rather  choose  to 
drink  fine  ale  at  the  Pope's  Head  than  muddy  at  the  King's. 

Let  me  then  return  to  my  suppositions.  It  is  certain  the  high- 
flown  loyalists,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word,  have  their  thoughts, 
and  studies,  and  tongues,  so  entirely  diverted  by  political  schemes 
that  the  zeal  of  their  principles  has  eaten  up  their  underatandings ; 
neither  have  they  time  from  their  employments,  their  hopes,  and 
their  hourly  labors,  for  acquiring  new  additions  of  merit,  to  amuse 
themjselves  with  philological   converse  or  speculations,  which  aro 
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utterly  ruinous  to  all  schemes  of  rising  in  tlie  world.  What  then 
must  a  great  man  do,  whose  ill  stars  have  fatally  perverted  him  to 
a  love,  and  taste,  and  possession  of  literature,  politeness,  and  good 
sense  ?  Our  thorough-sped  republic  of  Whigs,  which  contains  the 
bulk  of  all  liopers,  pretenders,  expecters,  and  professors,  are  beyond 
all  doubt  most  highly  useful  to  princes,  to  governors,  to  great  minis- 
ters, and  to  their  country ;  but  at  the  same  time,  and  by  necessary 
consequence,  the  most  disagreeable  companions  to  all  who  have  that 
unfortunate  turn  of  mind  peculiar  to  his  excellency,  and  perhaps  to 
five  or  six  more  in  a  nation. 

I  do  not  deny  it  possible  that  an  original  or  proselyte  favorite  of 
the  times  might  have  been  born  to  those  useless  talents  which  in 
former  ages  qualified  a  man  to  be  a  poet  or  a  philosopher.  All  I 
contend  for  is,  that  where  the  true  genius  of  party  once  enters,  it 
sweeps  the  house  clean  and  leaves  room  for  many  other  spirits  to 
take  joint  possession,  until  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  exceedingly 
better  than  the  first. 

I  allow  it  a  great  error  in  his  excellency,  that  he  adheres  so  obsti- 
nately to  his  old  unfashionable  academic  education ;  yet  so  perverse 
is  human  nature,  that  the  usual  remedies  for  this  evil  in  others  have 
produced  a  contrary  effect  in  him ;  to  a  degree,  that  I  am  credibly 
informed  he  will,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  in  the  middle  of  a  ses- 
sion, quote  passages  out  of  Plato  and  Pindar  at  his  own  table,  to 
some  book-learned  companion,  without  blushing,  even  when  persons 
of  great  stations  are  by. 

I  will  venture  one  step  further,  which  is  freely  to  confess  that 
this  mistaken  method  of  educating  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  an- 
cient learning  and  language  is  too  apt  to  spoil  their  politics  and 
principles ;  because  the  doctrine  and  examples  of  the  books  they 
read  teach  them  lessons  directly  contrary  in  every  point  to  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  the  world :  and  accordingly  Hobbes  most  judiciously 
observes  that  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  made  young 
men  imbibe  opinions  against  absolute  power  in  a  prince,  or  even  in 
a  first-minister,  and  embrace  notions  of  liberty  and  property. 

It  has  been  therefore  a  great  felicity  in  these  kingdoms  that  the 
heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  have  a  weakness  in  their  eyes,  a  ten- 
derness in  their  constitutions ;  are  not  able  to  bear  the  pain  and  in- 
dignity of  whipping ;  and  as  the  mother  rightly  expresses  it,  could 
never  take  to  their  books ;  yet  are  well  enough  qualified  to  sign  a 
receipt  for  half  a  year's  rent,  to  put  their  names  (rightly  spelt)  to  a 
warrant,  and  to  read  pamphlets  against  religion  and  high-flying; 
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whereby  they  fill  their  nichefi,  and  carry  themselves  thronprh  the 
world  with  that  dignity  which  best  becomes  a  senator  and  a  'wniire. 
I  could  heartily  wish  his  excellency  would  be  more  condc8c<Miding 
to  the  genius  of  the  kingdom  he  governs,  to  the  condition  of  the 
times,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  station  ho  tills.  Yet  if  it  be  true, 
what  I  have  read  in  old  English  story-books,  that  one  Agesilaus  (no 
matter  to  the  bulk  of  my  readers  whether  I  spell  the  name  riglit  or 
wrong)  was  caught  by  the  parson  of  the  parish  riding  on  a  hobby- 
horse with  his  children;  that  Socrates,  a  heathen  philosopher,  wa? 
found  dancing  by  himself  at  fourscore ;  that  a  king  called  Caesar 
Augustus  (or  some  such  name)  used  to  play  with  boys,  whereof  some 
might  possibly  be  sons  of  Tories ;  and  that  two  great  men,  called 
Scipio  and  Lselius  (I  forget  their  Christian  names,  and  whether  they 
were  poets  or  generals)  often  played  at  duck  and  drake  with  smooth 
stones  on  a  river :  Now,  I  say,  if  these  facts  be  true  (and  the  book 
where  I  found  them  is  in  print)  I  cannot'  imagine  why  our  most 
zealous  patriots  may  not  a  little  indulge  his  excellency  in  an  infirmity 
which  is  not  morally  evil,  provided  he  gives  no  public  scandal, 
which  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  :  I  say,  why  he  may  not  be  in- 
dulged twice  a  week  to  converse  with  one  or  two  particular  persons, 
and  let  him  and  them  con  over  their  old  exploded  readings  together, 
after  mornings  spent  in  hearing  and  prescribing  ways  and  means 
from  and  to  his  most  obedient  politicians,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom ;  although  the  said  particular  person  or  persons  may  not 
have  made  so  public  a  declaration  of  their  political  faith  in  all  its 
parts,  as  the  business  of  the  nation  requires,  still  Ru]>niittiiig  my 
opinion  to  that  happy  majority  which  I  am  confident  is  always  in 
the  right;  by  whom  the  liberty  of  the  subject  has  been  so  frocjuently, 
so  strenuously,  and  so  successfully  asserted;  who  by  their  wise  coun- 
sels have  made  commerce  to  flourish,  money  to  abound,  inhabitants 
to  increase,  the  value  of  lands  and  rents  to  rise,  and  the  whole  island 
put  on  a  new  face  of  plenty  and  prosperity. 

But  in  order  to  clear  his  excellency  more  fully  from  this  accusa- 
tion of  showing  his  favors  to  high-flyers,  Tories,  and  Jacobites,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  come  to  particulars. 

The  first  person  of  a  Tory  denomination  to  whom  his  excellency 
gave  any  marks  of  his  favor  was  doctor  Thomas  Sheridan.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  happened  so  early  in  his  excellency's  govern- 
ment, as  it  may  be  justly  supposed  he  had  not  been  informed  of  that 
gentleman's  character  upon  so  dangerous  an  article.  The  doctor 
being  well  known  and  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  success  in  the 

v.— 6 
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education  of  youth,  beyond  most  of  his  profession  for  many  years 
past,  was  recommended  to  his  excellency  on  the  score  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue; 
whereof,  it  seems,  his  excellency  is  a  great  admirer,  although  for 
what  reasons  I  could  never  imagine.  However,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  his  lordship  was  too  easily  prevailed  on  by  the  doctor's 
request,  or  indeed  rather  from  the  bias  of  his  own  nature,  to  hear  a 
tragedy  acted  in  that  unknown  language  by  the  doctor's  lads,  which 
was  written  by  some  heathen  author ;  but  whether  it  contained  any 
Tory  or  high-church  principles  must  be  left  to  the  consciences  of 
the  boys,  the  doctor,  and  his  excellency,  the  only  witnesses  in  this 
case  whose  testimonies  can  be  depended  upon. 

It  seems  his  excellency  (a  thing  never  to  be  sufficiently  won- 
dered at)  was  so  pleased  with  his  entertainment,  that  some  time  after 
he  gave  the  doctor  a  church  living  to  the  value  of  almost  1001.  a- 
year,  and  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains ;  from  an  antiquated  notion, 
that  good  schoolmasters  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  nation  pro- 
fessing civility  and  religion.  Yet  his  excellency  did  not  venture  to 
make  this  bold  step  without  strong  recommendations  from  persons 
of  undoubted  principles  fitted  to  the  times ;  who  thought  themselves 
bound  in  justice,  honor,  and  gratitude,  to  do  the  doctor  a  good 
office,  in  return  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  their  children  or  of 
those  of  their  friends.  Yet  the  catastrophe  was  terrible ;  for  the 
doctor,  in  the  height  of  his  felicity  and  gratitude,  going  down  to 
take  possession  of  his  parish,  and  furnished  with  a  few  led  sermons, 
whereof  as  it  is  to  be  supposed  the  number  was  very  small,  having 
never  served  a  cure  in  the  church,  he  stopped  at  Cork  to  attend  on 
his  bishop ;  and  going  to  church  on  the  Sunday  following,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  civility  of  country  clergymen,  invited  by  the 
minister  of  the  parish  to  supply  the  pulpit.  It  happened  to  be  the 
1st  of  August;  and  the  1st  of  August  happened  that  year  to  light 
upon  a  Sunday ;  and  it  happened  that  the  doctor's  text  was  in  these 
words,  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof:"^  and  lastly,  it 
happened  that  some  one  person  of  the  congregation,  whose  loyalty 
made  him  watchful  upon  every  appearance  of  danger  to  his  majesty's 
person  and  government,  when  service  was  over  gave  the  alarm. 
Notice  was  immediately  sent  up  to  town ;  and  by  the  zeal  of  one 
man  of  no  large  dimensions  of  body  or  mind,  such  a  clamor  was 
raised  that  we  in  Dublin  could  apprehend  no  less  than  an  invasion 

'  The  first  of  August  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Hanoverian  family's  accession  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
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by  tbe  pretender,  who  must  be  landed  in  the  south.  The  result 
was  that  the  doctor  must  be  stnick  out  of  the  chaplain's  list  and 
appear  no  more  at  the  castle;  yet  whether  he  were  then,  or  be  at 
this  day,  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  I  think  is  a  Hecrft;  only  it  is  nianircst 
that  he  is  a  zealous  Hanoverian,  at  least  in  jKiotry,*  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  present  royal  family  through  all  its  branches.  His 
friends  likewise  assert  that  he  had  preached  this  sermon  often  under 
the  same  text;  that  not  having  ob8er\^ed  the  words  till  hie  was  in  the 
pulpit  and  had  opened  his  notes,  as  he  is  a  person  a  little  abstracted 
he  wanted  presence  of  mind  to  change  them ;  and  that  in  the  whole 
sermon  there  was  not  a  syllable  relating  to  government  or  party,  or 
to  the  subject  of  the  day. 

In  this  incident  there  seems  to  have  been  a  union  of  events  that 
will  probably  never  happen  again  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or  is  at 
least  like  the  grand  conjunction  in  the  heavens,  which  I  think  they 
say  can  arrive  but  once  in  twenty  thousand  years. 

The  second  gentleman  (if  I  am  right  in  my  chronology),  who 
under  the  suspicion  of  a  Tory  received  some  favor  from  his  excel- 
lency, is  Mr.  James  Stopford ;  very  strongly  recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  Whig  in  England,  on  the  account  of  his  learning  and 
virtue  and  other  accomplishments.  He  had  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  youth  in  close  study  or  in  travelling,  and  was  either  not 
at  home  or  not  at  leisure  to  trouble  his  thoughts  about  party,  which 
I  aljow  to  be  a  great  omission,  although  I  cannot  honestly  place 
him  in  the  list  of  Tories ;  and  therefore  think  his  excellency  may 
be  fairly  acquitted  for  making  him  vicar  of  Finglass,  worth  about 
100/.  a-year. 

The  third  is  doctor  Patrick  Delany.  This  divine  lies  under  some 
disadvantage,  having  in  his  youth  received  many  civilities  from  a 
certain  person,^  then  in  a  very  high  station  here,  for  which  reason 
I  doubt  the  doctor  never  drank  his  confusion  since;  and  what  makes 
the  matter  desperate  it  is  now  too  late,  unless  our  inquisitors  will 
be  content  with  drinking  confusion  to  his  memory.  The  aforesaid 
eminent  person,  who  was  a  judge  of  all  merit  except  that  of  party, 
distinguished  the  doctor  among  other  juniors  in  our  university  for 
his  learning,  virtue,  discretion,  and  good  sense.  But  the  doctor 
was  then  in  too  good  a  situation  at  his  college  to  hope  or  endeavor  at 
a  better  establishment  from  one  who  had  no  power  to  give  it  to  him. 

'  This  i8  a  sneer  at  a  poem  by  Sheridan,  of  which  hii  friend  did  not  highly  ap- 
prove. 

•  Phipps,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  when  queen  Anne  died. 
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Upon  tho  present  lord-lieutenant's  coming  over,  the  doctor  was 
named  to  his  excellency  by  a  friend,  among  other  clergy  of  distinc- 
tion as  persons  whose  characters  it  was  proper  his  excellency  should 
know  5  and  by  the  truth  of  which  the  giver  would  be  content  to 
stand  or  iall  in  his  excellency's  opinion,  since  not  one  of  those  per- 
sons were  in  particular  friendship  with  the  gentleman  who  gave  in 
their  names.  By  this  and  some  other  incidents^  particularly  the 
recommendation  of  the  late  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  doctor  became 
known  to  his  excellency,  whose  fatal  turn  of  mind  toward  heathenish 
and  outlandish  books  and  languages,  finding  as  I  conceive  a  like 
disposition  in  the  doctor,  was  the  cause  of  his  becoming  so  domestic 
as  we  are  told  he  is  at  the  castle  of  Dublin. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  the  doctor,  grown  weary  of  an  academic 
life,  for  some  reasons  best  known  to  the  managers  of  the  discipline 
in  that  learned  society  (which  it  may  not  be  for  their  honor  to  men- 
tion) resolved  to  leave  it;  although,  by  the  benefit  of  the  pupils 
and  his  senior  fellowship  with  all  its  perquisites,  he  received  every 
year  between  £900  and  a  £1000.  And  a  small  northern  living  in 
the  university's  donation,  of  somewhat  better  than  a  £100  a-year, 
falling  at  the  same  time  with  the  chancellorship  of  Christchurch,  to 
about  equal  the  value,  in  the  gift  of  his  excellency,  the  doctor 
ventured  into  the  world  in  a  very  scanty  condition,  having  squan- 
dered away  all  his  annual  income  in  a  manner  which,  although  per- 
haps proper  enough  for  a  clergyman  without  a  family,  will  not  be 
for  the  advantage  of  his  character  to  discover  either  on  the  exchange 
or  at  a  banker's  shop. 

About  two  months  ago,  his  excellency  gave  the  doctor  a  prebend 
in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  which,  being  of  near  the  same  value  with 
either  of  the  two  former,  will  add  a  third  part  to  his  revenues  after 
he  shall  have  paid  the  great  incumbrances  upon  it;  so  that  he  may 
now  be  said  to  possess  of  church  preferments  in  scattered  tithes 
£300  a- year,  instead  of  the  like  sum  of  infallible  rents  from  a  senior 
fellowship,  with  the  offices  annexed,  besile  the  advantage  of  a  free 
lodging,  a  great  number  of  pupils,  and  some  other  easements. 

But  since  the  doctor  has  not,  in  any  of  his  writings,  his  sermons, 
his  actions,  his  discourse,  or  his  company,  discovered  one  single 
principle  of  either  Whig  or  Tory,  and  that  the  lord-lieutenant  still 
continues  to  admit  him,  I  shall  boldly  pronounce  him  ONE  OF  US ; 
but  like  a  new  freemason,  who  has  not  learned  all  the  dialect  of  the 
mystery.  Neither  can  he  justly  be  accused  of  any  Tory  doctrines, 
except  perhaps  some  among  those  few  with  which  that  wicked  party 
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was  charged  during  the  height  of  their  power,  hut  have  been  since 
transferred  for  the  most  solid  reasons  to  tlie  whole  body  of  our 
firmest  friends. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  clergy ;  and  upon  the  strictest  examina- 
tion have  not  been  able  to  find  above  one  of  that  order  against  whom 
any  party  suspicion  can  lie,  —  I  mean  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
doctor  Sheridan,  who  by  mere  chance-medley  shot  his  own  fortune 
dead  with  a  single  text. 

As  to  the  laity,  I  can  hear  but  of  one  person  of  the  Tory  stamp 
who  since  the  beginning  of  his  excellency's  government  did  ever 
receive  any  solid  mark  of  his  favor,  —  I  mean  sir  Arthur  Acheson, 
reported  to  be  an  acknowledged  Tory,  and  what  is  almost  as  bad,  a 
scholar  into  the  bargain.  It  is  whispered  about  as  a  certain  truth 
that  this  gentleman  is  to  have  a  grant  of  a  certain  barrack^  upon  his 
estate,  within  two  miles  of  his  own  house,  for  which  the  Crown  is 
to  be  his  tenant  at  the  rent  of  £60  per  annum,  he  being  only  at  the 
expense  of  about  £500  to  put  the  house  in  repair,  build  stables,  and 
other  necessaries.  I  will  place  this  invidious  mark  of  beneficence 
conferred  on  a  Tory  in  a  fair  light,  by  computing  the  costs  and 
necessary  defalcations }  after  which  it  may  be  seen  how  much  sir 
Arthur  will  be  annually  a  clear  gainer  by  the  public,  notwithstanding 
his  unfortunate  principles  and  his  knowledge  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

£.  •.  rf. 

For  repairs,  Ac,  £500,  the  interest  whereof  per  annum 30  0  0 

For  all  manner  of  poultry  to  furnish  the  troopers,  but  which  the 

said  troopers  must  be  at  the  labor  of  catching,  valued  per  annum       5  0  0 

For  straggling  sheep 8  0  0 

For  game  destroyed  five  miles  round 6  0  0 

£49     0     0 

Rent  paid  to  sir  Arthur 60     0    0 

Deduct 49     0    0 

Remains  clear £11    0    0 

Thus  if  sir  Arthur  Acheson  shall  have  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
a  grant  of  this  barrack,  he  will  receive  net  profit  annually  from  the 
Crown  ELEVEN  pounds  sterling,  to  help  him  in  entertaining  the 
oflBcers  and  making  provisions  for  his  younger  children. 

It  is  true  there  is  another  advantage  to  be  expected,  which  may 
fully  compensate  the  loss  of  cattle  and  poultry,  by  multiplying  the 

'  ThiB  was  nothing  else  than  the  project  of  converting  Hamilton's  Bawn  into  a 
barrack. 

6* 
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breed  of  mankind,  and  particularly  that  of  good  protestantB^  in  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  half  depopulated  by  the  wild  humor  among  the 
farmers  there  of  leaving  their  country :  but  I  am  not  so  skilful  in 
arithmetic  as  to  compute  the  value. 

I  have  reckoned  one  per  cent,  below  the  legal  interest  for  the 
money  that  sir  Arthur  must  expend,  and  valued  the  damage  in  the 
other  articles  very  moderately.  However,  I  am  confident  he  may 
with  good  management  be  a  saver  at  least,  which  is  a  prodigious 
instance  of  moderation  in  our  friends  toward  a  professed  Tory,  what- 
ever merit  he  may  pretend  by  the  unwillingness  he  has  shown  to 
make  his  excellency  uneasy  in  his  administration. 

Thus  I  have  with  the  utmost  impartiality  collected  every  single 
favor  (further  than  personal  civilities)  conferred  by  his  excellency 
on  Tories  and  reputed  Tories,  since  his  first  arrival  here  to  the  SOth 
day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1730,  giving  all  allowance 
possible  to  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  and  the 
account  will  stand  thus :  — 

Disposed  of  preferments  and  employments  to  Tories  or  reputed 
Tories  by  his  excellency  John  lord  Carteret,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, in  about  the  space  of  six  years : — 

£.     «.   d. 

To  doctor  Thomas  Sheridan,  in  a  rectory  near  Einsale,  per  annum  100     0    0 
To  sir  Arthur  Achcson,  baronet,  a  barrack,  per  annum 110     0 


£111     0    0 
Give  me  leave  now  to  compute  in  gross  the  value  of  the  favors 
done  by  his  excellency  to  the  true  friends  of  their  king  and  countiy, 
and  of  the  protestant  religion. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  although  his  excellency  cannot  be 
properly  said  to  bestow  bishoprics,  commands  in  the  army,  the  place 
of  a  judge,  or  commissioner  in  the  revenue,  and  some  others,  yet 
they  are  for  the  most  part  disposed  upon  his  recommendation,  ex- 
cept where  the  persons  are  immediately  sent  from  England  by  their 
interest  at  court,  for  which  I  have  allowed  great  defalcations  in  the 
following  accounts.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  considerable 
station  conferred  on  a  Tory  since  his  present  excellency's  govern- 
ment was  of  this  latter  kind. 

And  indeed  it  is  but  too  notorious  that  in  a  neighboring  nation 
(where  this  dangerous  denomination  of  men  is  incomparably  more 
numerous,  more  powerful,  and  of  consequence  more  formidable)  real 
Tories  can  often  with  much  less  difficulty  obtain  very  high  faTon 
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om  the  government  than  their  reputed  brethren  can  arrive  to  the 

west  in  ours.  I  observe  tliis  with  all  jKKs.sible  subiiiishion  to  the 
isdom  of  their  policy,  which  however  will  not,  I  b<;lieve,  dinjiute 
le  praise  of  vigilance  with  ours. 

WHIG  Account. 

To  persons  promoted  to  bishopries  or  removed  to  more  beneficial       £.  «.  tl. 

res,  computed  per  annum 10,060  0    0 

To  Givil  employments 9,0.30  0    0 

To  military  commands 8,4:^6  0    0 

£27,516  0    0 
TORY  Account. 

To  Tories Ill  0    0 

Balance £27,405  0    0 


I  shall  conclude  with  the  observation  that  as  I  think  the  Tories 
ave  sufficient  reason  to  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  share  of  trust, 
ower,  and  employment  which  they  possess  under  the  lenity  of  the 
resent  government;  so  I  do  not  find  how  his  excellency  can  be 
astly  censured  for  favoring  none  but  high-church,  high-fliers,  tcr- 
lagants,  laudists,  Sacheverellians,  tiptopgallantmen,  Jacobites,  tan- 
vies,  antihanoverians,  friends  to  popery  and  the  pretender  and  to 
rbitrary  power,  disobligers  of  England,  breakers  of  dei'ENDKNcy, 
iflamers  of  quarrels  between  the  two  nations,  public  incendiaries, 
nemies  to  the  king  and  kingdoms,  haters  of  true  protcstants,  lau- 
3lmen,  annists,  complainers  of  the  nation's  poverty,  onnondiaiis, 
jonoelasts,  antiglorious-memorists,  antirevolutioners,  white  rosalists, 
3nth-a-junians,  and  the  like ;  when,  by  a  fair  state  of  the  account, 
be  balance,  I  conceive,  seems  to  lie  on  the  other  side. 
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AN    ANSWER 

TO  THE   CRAFTSMAN  OF  DECEMBER  12,  1730,  ON  A  VERY  INTE 
RESTING  SUBJECT  RELATIVE  TO  IRELAND. 

To  tchich  18  prefixed  the  Craftsman  itself. 


THE   CRAFTSMAN. 

No.  2S2.  Saturday,  Deo.  12, 1730. 

The  following  article,  which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, deserves  our  immediate  consideration,  viz: — 

"  They  write  from  Dublin  that  an  officer  from  every  regiment  in 
the  French  service  is  arrived  there  in  order  to  raise  recruits  for 
their  respective  corps ;  which  is  not  to  .be  done  in  a  clandestine 
manner  as  formerly  (when  several  persons  su£fered  death  for  it),  but 
publicly.  Those  gentlemen  are  to  disperse  themselves  into  the 
several  counties  where  they  have  the  best  interest,  and  a  field-officer 
is  ready  to  reside  constantly  at  Dublin  to  hear  all  complaints  which 
may  be  made  by  any  of  the  recruits  against  their  officers ;  and  also 
to  prepare  for  sending  them  off.  Count  Broglio  has  been  soliciting 
an  order  to  this  purpose  these  two  years." 

When  I  first  road  this  account  in  the  public  prints  I  looked  upon 
it  as  a  common  piece  of  false  intelligence,  and  was  in  full  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  it  contradicted  in  the  next  day's  papers  according  to 
frequent  custom,  but  having  since  heard  it  confidently  affirmed  to 
be  true  (although  I  can  hardly  yet  believe  it,  especially  as  to  every 
part)  the  duty  which  I  owe  my  country  and  my  zeal  for  the  -present 
establishment,  oblige  me  to  take  some  notice  of  an  affair  which  I 
apprehend  to  be  of  very  great  importance  to  both. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  give  the  reader  a  short 
account  of  the  nature  of  these  troops  as  they  are  now  established  in 
France. 

Thoy  consist,  as  we  have  been  informed,  of  one  regiment  of  horse 
and  five  regiments  of  foot,  all  doubly  or  trebly  officered ;  so  that  they 
are  of  themselves  a  very  considerable  body  of  men. 

But  their  number  is  the  least  point  to  be  considered  in  this  affair. 
There  arc  other  circumstances  which  render  these  troops  infinitely 
more  formidable  to  Great  Britain.  They  are  not  only  all  Boman 
catholics,  but  the  most  dangerous  of  that  communion  with  respect 
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to  US, — I  mean  Roman  catholic  subjects  of  our  dominions;  many 
of  whom  have  been  obliged  to  fly  their  native  country  on  account  of 
rebellions  and  conspiracies  in  which  they  have  been  enpigcd ;  and 
all  of  them  devoted  by  inclination,  by  interest,  by  conscience,  by 
every  motive  human  and  divine,  to  the  service  of  the  pretender  in 
opposition  to  the  protestant  succession  in  his  majesty's  royal  family. 

To  this  we  may  add  that  they  are  generally  esteemed  the  best 
forces  in  the  French  service ;  that  they  have  always  behaved  them- 
selves as  such  in  the  late  wars ;  and  are  commanded  by  officers  of 
approved  courage  as  well  as  skill  and  experience  in  military  aflairs. 

It  is  said  likewise  that  the  Serjeants,  corporals,  and  private  men, 
arc  so  well  seasoned  to  danger  and  expert  in  their  duty,  that  by  a 
gradual "  promotion  they  could  furnish  officers  for  a  very  formidable 
army  in  case  of  any  sudden  invasion  or  insurrection. 

In  the  next  place  it  will  not  be  improper  to  examine  this  afiair 
with  regard  to  our  laws. 

It  is  made  felony  by  act  of  parliament  in  Ireland  for  any  subject 
of  that  kingdom  to  enlist  himself  or  to  enlist  others  in  the  service 
of  any  foreign  state ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  multitudes  of  poor 
wretches  have  suffered  death  upon  that  account. 

We  know  it  may  be  said  that  a  power  is  reserved  to  his  majesty 
by  a  clause  in  that  act  to  dispense  with  it  by  granting  any  foreign 
prince  a  license  to  raise  forces  in  his  dominions,  and  indemnifying 
his  subjects  from  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

Although  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  dispute  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's legal  prerogatives,  or  to  call  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  in 
question,  yet  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  observe  that  such  powers 
have  been  sometimes  granted  out  of  complaisance  to  the  crown,  that 
the  prince's  hands  may  not  be  absolutely  tied  up,  and  in  full  confi- 
dence that  they  will  never  be  exerted  but  for  the  benefit  of  this 
nation,  or  possibly  of  some  protestant  ally,  upon  great  emergencies 
of  state.  The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  these  cases  is  therefore 
merely  a  prudential  part,  which  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  prince 
and  his  ministers,  who  ought  always  to  be  supposed  the  best  judges 
of  these  affairs ;  and  therefore  how  ridiculous  would  it  be  to  send  to 
the  attorney-general  for  his  opinion  in  such  a  case,  who  can  be  a 
competent  judge  of  nothing  but  the  legality  of  it,  and  whether  the 
affair  be  actionable  or  not ;  but  ministers  ought  to  regulate  their 
conduct  in  these  respects  according  to  the  situation  of  affairs  and 
the  exigencies  of  government.  i 

I  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  consider  the  present  subject  of  the 
Irish  forces  in  this  light. 
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It  will  not  be  denied,  I  presume,  that  a  license  to  recruit  Konian 
catholic  regiments  of  English  subjects  in  foreign  service,  and  in  the 
interest  of  a  pretender  to  the  crown  (which  is  death  by  the  kw 
without  his  majesty's  permission),  is  a  favor  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature,  and  ought  to  be  attended  with  some  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. I  confess  that  I  can  see  no  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances at  present;  unless  it  should  be  said  that  this  favor  was 
granted  in  order  to  engage  our  good  allies  in  the  demolition  of  Dun- 
kirk ;  but  I  hope  they  have  more  generosity  than  to  insist  upon  such 
hard  terms  for  the  e£fectual  performance  of  that  which  they  are 
obliged  by  treaty  to  do.  I  am  sure  such  conditions  seem  unreason- 
able on  our  part  after  we  have  made  them  so  many  other  concessions; 
particularly  with  relation  to  the  flag  and  Santa  Lucia ;  which  I  think 
are  sufficient  to  make  them  comply  with  all  our  demands  without 
expecting  any  further  favors,  and  even  supererogation  of  friendship. 

Perhaps  my  adversaries  (if  they  have  any  conceit)  may  make  an 
opportunity  of  ridiculing  me  for  writing  in  this  strain ;  but  as  it 
sometimes  serves  their  turn  to  make  me  a  great  man  and  to  argu« 
against  me  as  such,  I  will  for  once  suppose  myself  so ;  and  methinks, 
if  I  had  the  honor  of  being  but  half  an  hour  in  that  station,  I  could 
reason  against  such  an  order  for  the  good  of  my  king  and  my  coun 
try  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  These  troops  have  always  been  made  use  of  whenever  there 
has  been  any  attempt  in  favor  of  the  pretender ;  and  indeed  they 
are  upon  many  accounts  the  fittest  for  this  purpose.  They  are  our 
fellow-subjects;  they  speak  our  language;  are  acquainted  with  our 
manners ;  and  do  not  raise  that  aversion  in  the  people  which  they 
naturally  conceive  against  other  foreign  troops  who  understand  nei- 
ther. I  am  afraid  I  may  add  that  they  are  kept  up  for  this  purpose 
in  entire  regiments  without  suiFering  them  to  be  mixed  with  the 
troops  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  well  known  at  least  that  they  sup- 
plied the  late  king  James  with  a  nursery  of  soldiers  who  were  always 
ready  for  his  service  whenever  any  opportunity  ofiered  itself  for  his 
restoration ;  and  that  at  this  time  the  pretender  is  always  the  bait 
made  use  of  by  their  officers  to  raise  recruits.  They  never  mention 
the  king  of  France  or  the  king  of  Spain  upon  these  occasions,  but 
list  the  poor  wretches  under  an  assurance  that  they  are  entered  into 
the  service  of  him  whom  they  call  their  natural  and  rightful  king. 
I  will  not  suspect  the  present  fidelity  of  France  and  their  cordiality 
to  the  protestant  establishment,  yet  mcthinks  we  might  easily  excuse 
ourselves  from  furnishing  them  with  instruments  which  they  may 
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employ  against  us  when  ever  ambition  or  reasons  of  state  shall  dis- 
solve their  present  engagements  and  induce  them  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  pretender  again. 

2.  It  is  very  probable  that  his  catholic  majesty  (who  has  likewise 
several  regiments  of  this  kind  in  his  service)  will  expect  the  same 
favor  of  recruiting  them  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  may  in  case  of  re- 
fusal make  it  a  pretence  at  any  time  for  quarrelling  with  us,  inter- 
rupting our  commerce,  and  disturbing  us  again  in  the  possession  of 
Gibraltar.  And  here  it  is  proper  just  to  take  notice  that  these  troops 
did  his  catholic  majesty  the  most  eminent  service  in  the  last  siege 
of  that  important  place.  He  may  complain  perhaps  of  our  partiality 
to  France,  and  allege  that  we  do  not  treat  Spain  in  the  same  manner 
we  expect  to  be  treated  by  them,  as  one  of  the  most  favored  nations. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Ireland  seems  at  this  time  in  a  very  ill  con- 
dition to  admit  of  any  such  drafts  out  of  her  dominions.  She  has 
been  already  so  much  exhausted  by  the  voluntary  transportation  of 
multitudes  of  her  inhabitants  (who  have  been  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  calamities  of  their  own  country,  to  seek  their  bread  in  other 
parts  of  the  world),  that  the  interposition  of  parliament  was  found 
necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  it :  and  shall  we  suffer  any  foreign  power 
to  drain  her  still  further  under  such  circumstances,  especially  in 
this  manner  and  for  this  purpose  ?  I  do  not  hear  that  this  license 
is  confined  to  any  particular  number  of  men.  It  is  confessed,  I 
think,  that  they  want  above  2000  men  to  complete  their  corps,  and 
who  knows  but  they  may  design  to  raise  a  great  many  more  than 
they  care  to  own,  or  even  to  form  some  new  regiments  of  these 
troops  ?  But  supposing  they  are  confined  to  a  certain  number  of 
recruits,  and  that  Ireland  were  in  a  capacity  to  spare  them,  it  is  well 
known  how  easily  such  limitations  are  evaded  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  know  when  people  conform  exactly  to  the  terms  of  their  com- 
mission. This  was  sufficiently  explained  in  the  late  famous  contro- 
versy concerning  Mr.  Wood's  patent  for  suppling  Ireland  with  a 
particular  sum  of  copper  halfpence ;  and  the  arguments  upon  that 
Bubject  may  be  applied  to  this,  with  some  allowances  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  likewise  that 
all  the  vigilance  of  the  ministry  has  been  hitherto  found  ineffectual 
to  prevent  the  French  from  clandestinely  recruiting  these  regiments 
with  Irish  catholics,  and  therefore  that  we  may  as  well  allow  them 
to  do  it  openly,  nay,  that  it  is  our  interest  to  let  them  pur<:;e  Ireland 
of  her  popish  inhabitants  as  much  as  they  please ;  but  I  deny  this 
for  several  reasons,  which  I  shall  mention  presently ;  and  if  it  were 
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really  the  case  that  the  French  can  at  any  time  recruit  these  troops 
clandestinely,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  they  should  solicit  an 
order  so  pressingly  for  two  years  together,  to  do  it  openly,  unless 
they  have  some  other  design.  Ought  not  even  this  consideration 
to  put  us  a  little  upon  our  guard,  and  is  it  not  a  tacit  confession  that 
these  troops  are  thought  to  be  of  more  importance  to  them  than  we 
ought  to  wish  ?  Besides,  are  we  to  license  and  authorize  a  mis- 
chievous practice  because  we  cannot  totally  prevent  it  ?  Every  one 
justly  applauded  his  majesty's  singular  firmness  and  resolution  in 
supporting  the  rights  of  his  German  subjects  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  seduce  some  of  them  into  the  king  of  Prussia's  service, 
although  perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  that  practice  entirely. 
We  all  remember  that  the  enlisting  of  a  miller's  son,  and  a  few  other 
ordinary  peasants,  occasioned  such  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
two  crowns  as  proceeded  almost  to  a  rupture.  Nor  was  the  zeal  of 
the  English  parliament  backward  on  this  occasion,  but  on  this  con- 
sideration, among  others,  resolved  to  keep  up  a  body  of  12,000 
IJcssitin  troops  in  our  pay,  which  have  already  cost  us  above  a  mil- 
lion of  money.  1  am  confident,  therefore,  that  the  same  paternal 
care  will  always  influence  his  majesty  to  guard  and  protect  his  British 
subjects  in  the  same  manner,  and  if  any  measure  should  be  taken 
which  savors  too  much  of  the  French  interest,  and  seems  of  dan- 
gerous consequence  to  the  interest  of  his  family,  the  world  can  im- 
pute it  to  nothing  but  the  deceitful  represent^itions  of  those  who  lie 
under  such  particular  obligations  to  the  court  of  France  that  they 
can  refuse  them  nothing. 

4.  Such  a  license  seems  to  give  encouragement  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  continue  Roman  catholics,  since  they  are  sure  to  meet 
cith  a  provision  both  in  the  French  and  Spanish  service,  whereas 
we  always  reject  them  in  our  troops,  and  absolutely  prohibit  our 
ofiiccrs  to  recruit  in  Ireland.  Now,  although  it  may  not  be  safe  to 
trust  them  in  our  armies,  yet  certainly  we  ought  not  to  give  the 
least  encouragement  to  their  entering  into  foreign  service,  especially 
into  such  compact  bodies  as  these  regiments.  And  here  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  relate  a  story  much  more  to  the  honor  of  an  English 
nobleman,  who  has  also  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Ireland  of  any 
man  in  the  kingdom.  When  he  went  to  visit  the  Invalides  in 
France,  a  place  in  the  nature  of  our  Chelsea  college  here,  all  the 
Irish  officers  and  soldiers  of  that  hospital  drew  out  in  a  body  to  do 
him  particular  honors.  We  can  make  no  question  that  their  chief 
view  was  to  have  some  present  from  his  lordship ;  but  though  he 
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has  a  heart  as  well  disposed  to  generous  charity  as  any  man,  and  a 
purse  well  able  to  answer  the  dictates  of  it,  yet  out  of  regard  to  his 
country,  for  which  he  has  likewise  the  most  disinterested  zeal,  his 
answer  to  them  was  only  this: — "Gentlemen,  I  am  very  sensible 
of  "the  honor  you  have  done  me^  and  heartily  pity  your  misfortunes, 
but  as  you  have  drawn  them  upon  yourselves  by  serving  against 
your  country,  you  must  not  expect  any  relief  or  reward  from  me 
for  having  suffered  in  a  service  in  which  I  wish  you  had  never 
engaged." 

5.  Is  there  not  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  license  may 
at  one  time  or  other  prove  a  snare  to  that  country  and  draw  many 
people  in  to  their  destruction,  for  unless  it  is  made  perpetual,  can  it 
be  supposed  that  all  the  poor  ignorant  wretches  in  the  kingdom 
Bhould  be  apprised  how  long  this  license  is  to  be  in  force,  or  when 
they  may  enlist  with  impunity  and  when  they  may  not?  Bei<ides, 
as  it  may  be  presumed  that  these  officers  will  never  go  for  the  future 
upon  such  errands  without  some  pretended  orders,  when  the  real 
one  is  expired,  so  they  will  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  impose  such 
a  counterfeit  upon  illiterate  people,  who  m«iy  thus  incur  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law  without  knowing  anything  of  the  matter.  8uch  a 
method  of  providing  for  persons  whose  principles  render  them  un- 
serviceable to  our  army  is  indeed  a  little  more  charitable  than  a  late 
project  for  preventing  Irish  children  from  being  starved,  by  fattening 
them  up  and  selling  them  to  the  butcher. 

6.  I  have  often  heard  that  these  troops  have  been  made  use  of  in 
parliament  as  an  argument  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  think  we  need  not  take  any  measures  to  render  that 
argument  stronger.  God  knows  there  are  too  many  arguments 
already  upon  such  occasions. 

I  might  insist  upon  some  other  points  which  this  affair  naturally 
suggests  to  a  considering  mind,  particularly  the  danger  of  suffering 
several  bigoted  Irish  papists  in  foreign  service  to  disperse  them- 
selves into  those  counties  where  they  have  the  best  interest,  and  to 
stroll  about  Ireland  among  their  relations  and  old  acquaintance  of 
the  same  principles  with  themselves.  Are  we  sure  that  they  will 
not  make  a  bad  use  of  this  liberty,  by  inquiring  into  the  strength 
of  their  party,  by  giving  them  hopes,  and  taking  an  opportunity  to 
concert  measures  for  the  advantage  of  their  cause  ?  have  we  no  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  they  may  endeavor  to  raise  seamen  as  well  as 
soldiers  under  color  of  this  order  ?  or  engage  great  numbers  of  their 
countrymen  to  transport  themselves  over  to  the  French  colonies  and 

v.  — 7 
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il^:*:::c*  :-  t*-f  W--<c  Iz-i;-«.  "»^5A  i»  ahady  grown  fomiidable 
V  :if  :niiir.^  i-icrfs  ::  •.xrea:  Bri^iia  in  thoEe  ports? 

b-:  "wIjiTcVtt  =-at  :r  tL-*  zi'x£t«  lo  sach  an  extracndinaiy  fiiTor 
c-r  :r^  ,.'T.  =.?*;•,- T-:t*  :c  :i.  I  in  sir*  i\  is  the  strongest  mark  <rf  our 
vx>tii.ci:;'t  :=.  Fni.>f.  a=?i  ss^ri  in  i^pe  as  I  befiere  they  would  not 
r!:kc<  :=.  :i5  ~rv'c  x=^  x'^nksi.-r.     I  will  ilhstzate  this  bj  a  parallel 

The  Frsenci  rrcccstAzts  wb->  *ei  over  hither  fiom  a  persecution 
• ::  a^'.**.'^-;  ::"  rili^.:-  ncTcr  discvrei^  any  piinci|^e3  which  were 
iiiAiiiratirle  ^l:5i  ihx  civil  prvemnient  of  Fnmce^  nor  ever  set  up 
any  jre:caier  :o  :hr  rres^a:  r.-^yil  liamiiy  of  that  kingdom;  and  yet 
il"  we  jh.u'.i  think  n:  :o  :.rz:  my  considerable  nnmber  of  them  into 
conirlcte  i:>::'i:c:  re-j::'^ez:5.  to  b<e  comp«ed  of  French  protestants 
oniy,  ani  cv-ninianiei  by  Fr>:nch  oScers,  without  any  incorporation 
01  British  a..Iiiers,  I  tincy  it  woald  iiiive  our  good  allies  some  um- 
brije.  Bui  I  am  aluic^t  c»:adieni  that  they  would  never  permit  us 
to  scad  over  a  rr^.^tostar^t  Fnesoh  officer  from  every  regiment  to  re- 
enii:  their  rt^>i<-c::ve  corr^  by  dispersing  themselves  into  those 
provinces  when*  xiit-y  r.ave  the  Ivst  interest,  or  suffer  a  field«officer 
iu  E:i.:i:?L  {ay  to  reside  ^vnstaniry  in  l*aris.  and  exercise  a  sort  of 
martial  law  iu  iLe  vaj.ital  oi'  their  dominions;  I  say  they  would 
hardly  sunlr  this,  evea  though  our  ambassador  should  solicit  such 
an  order  with  the  utmost  application  for  20  years  together. 

And  yet  the  ease  of  the  Irish  forces  is  much  stronger  with  respect 
to  us.  TLey  Jo  not  differ  with  us  only  in  matters  of  religion,  but 
hold  jTiQciples  absolutely  destruoiive  of  our  civil  government,  and 
are  generally  lo«jked  upt.in  abroad  as  a  standing  army  kept  on  foot 
to  serve  the  pretender  upon  any  occasion. 

I  must  ask  a  question  or  two  which  naturally  offer  themselves  in 
this  place. 

What  power  has  this  field-officer  to  exercise  during  his  residence 
in  Dublin  ?  Is  the  French  martial  law  to  take  place,  if  any  of  these 
rccruitjj  should  happen  to  repent  of  what  they  have  done,  and  think 
lit  U)  desert  'f 

Troops  are  generally  armed  as  soon  as  they  are  listed.  Is  this 
rule  to  be  obscn-ed  in  the  present  case  ?  If  so,  another  question 
occurH.  It  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  security  of  Ireland  to 
restrain  all  iionian  catholics  from  wearing  or  keeping  any  arms  in 
their  houses.  I  ask  therefore  whether  the  authority  of  this  license 
JH  Uf  H(iper.s(Ml(j  the  laws  of  the  land  ?     I  may  go  further. 

Tli(5  i^nn'mm  of  Dublin  seldom  consists  of  above  800  men  for  the 
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duty  of  the  place.  Supposing  double  that  number  of  Popish  recruits 
should  be  brought  thither  in  order  to  be  viewed  by  their  field-officer, 
will  it  be  said  there  is  no  just  apprehension  of  danger?  But  as 
these  suggestions  may  appear  to  be  founded  on  the  infidelity  of 
France  (a  case  not  to  be  supposed  at  present)  I  press  them  no 
further. 

I  must  however  repeat  it,  that  this  order  is  the  fullest  demon* 
stmtion  of  the  confidence  we  repose  in  them ;  and  I  hope  they  will 
scorn  to  make  any  bad  use  of  it ;  but  if  it  were  possible  to  suspect 
that  they  could  hate  any  design  to  play  the  knave  with  us,  they 
could  not  wish  for  a  better  opportunity  to  promote  it  than  by  such 
a  power  as  is  now  said  to  be  put  into  their  hands. 

I  hope  my  remarks  on  this  article  of  news  will  not  be  construed 
in  a  Jacobite  sense,  even  by  the  most  prostitute  scribblers  of  the 
present  times ;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to  expostulate  a  little  with  the 
public  on  that  mean,  infamous  practice  which  these  writers  have 
lately  used  in  explaining  some  of  my  papers  into  treasonable  libels, 
taking  an  occasion  from  hence  to  appear  formally  in  defence  of  the 
throne,  and  laying  it  down  as  a  point  granted  that  there  is  an  actual 
concerted  design  of  setting  aside  the  present  establishment.  This 
is  a  practice  which  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  real  enemies  of 
the  present  government;  and  every  Jacobite  in  the  kingdom  may 
make  use  of  it  to  publish  the  most  explicit  invectives  on  the  king 
and  his  government,  under  the  pretence  of  interpreting  the  implicit 
design  of  other  writings.  It  is  a  practice  which  was  never  allowed 
till  now,  and  ought  never  to  be  allowed ;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
secret  meaning  of  any  author,  such  explanations  are  certainly  libels, 
which  may  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  weak  minds,  and  are  pun- 
ishable by  the  laws,  without  any  extraordinary  methods  of  conslruc- 
tion.  These  writers  ought  to  remember  the  case  of  sir  Richard 
Steele,  who  published  the  pretender's  declaration  at  the  beginning 
of  the  late  reign  with  an  answer  annexed ;  and  although  he  did  it 
with  a  very  good  design,  yet  it  was  universally  allowed  to  be  con- 
trary to  law ;  and  if  his  principles  of  loyalty  had  not  been  very  well 
known,  might  have  involved  him  in  a  severe  prosecution.  I  shall 
make  no  reflections  on  those  who  encouraged  such  explanations; 
and  those  who  are  hired  to  do  it  are  beneath  my  notice.  Let  them 
empty  all  the  trite  common-places  of  servile,  injudicious  flattery, 
and  endeavor  to  make  their  court  by  such  nauseous,  dishonest  adu- 
lation, as  I  am  sure  gives  the  most  offence  to  those  persons  to  whom 
it  is  paid.     Let  them  throw  as  much  foul  dirt  at  me  as  they  please 
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Let  them  charge  me  with  designs  which  never  entered  into  my 
thoughts,  and  cannot  justly  be  imputed  to  me  from  any  part  of  my 
conduct.  God  knows  my  heart;  I  am  as  zealous  for  the  welfare  of 
the  present  royal  family  as  the  most  sordid  of  these  sycophants.  I  am 
sensible  that  our  happiness  depends  on  the  security  of  his  majesty's 
title,  and  the  preservation  of  the  present  goTernment  upon  those 
principles  which  established  them  at  the  late  glorious  revolution, 
and  which  I  hope  will  continue  to  actuate  the  conduct  of  Britons  to 
the  latest  generations.  These  have  always  been  my  principles ;  and 
whoever  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of  looking  over  the  course  of 
these  papers  will  be  convinced  that  they  have  been  my  guide :  but 
I.am  a  blunt,  plain-dealing  old  man,  who  am  not  afraid  to  speak  the 
truth ;  and  as  I  have  no  relish  for  flattery  myself,  I  scorn  to  bestow 
it  on  others.  I  have  not,  however,  been  sparing  of  just  praise,  nor 
slipped  any  seasonable  opportunity  to  distinguish  the  royal  virtues 
of  their  present  majesties.*  More  than  this  I  cannot  do;  and  more 
than  this  I  hope  will  not  be  expected.  Some  of  my  expressions, 
perhaps,  may  have  been  thought  too  rough,  and  unpolished  for  the 
climate  of  a  court,  but  they  flowed  purely  from  the  sincerity  of  my 
heart ;  and  the  freedom  of  my  writings  has  proceeded  from  my  zeal 
for  the  interest  of  my  king  and  country. 

With  regard  to  my  adversaries,  I  will  leave  every  impartial  reader 
to  judge  whether,  even  in  private  life,  that  man  is  not  most  to  be 
depended  upon  who  —  being  inwardly  convinced  of  the  great  and 
good  qualities  of  his  friend  —  never  loads  him  with  fulsome  flatte- 
ries, but  takes  the  honest  liberty  of  warning  him  against  the  meafi- 
ures  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  mislead  him.  The  case  is 
much  stronger  in  public  life ;  and  a  crown  is  beset  with  so  many 
difficulties,  that  even  a  prince  of  the  most  consummate  wisdom  is 
not  always  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  dangers  which  surround 
him  from  the  stratagems  of  artful  ministers,  or  the  blunders  of  weak 
ones.  Both  of  them  may  be  equally  bad  ministers,  and  pursue  the 
same  methods  of  supporting  themselves, — by  flattering  him  into 
measures  which  tend  to  his  destruction.  But  it  is  time  to  draw  to 
a  conclusion ;  and  I  can  only  add,  that  if  I  were  really  engaged  in 
any  design  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  present  establishment  I 
should  have  sat  down  contented,  and  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  affair 
which  occasioned  this  paper  instead  of  giving  myself  and  the  reader 
60  much  trouble.  C.  D. 

*  King  George  IL,  and  queen  Caroline  his  consort. 
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Sir,  —  I  detest  reading  your  papers  because  I  am  not  of  youi 
principles,  and  because  I  cannot  endure  to  be  convinced.  Yet  I 
was  prevailed  on  to  peruse  your  Craftsman  of  December  the  12th, 
wherein  I  discover  you  to  be  aa  great  an  enemy  of  this  country  as 
you  are  of  your  own.  You  are  pleased  to  reflect  on  a  project  1  pro- 
posed of  making  the  children  of  Irish  parents  to  be  useful  to  the 
public  instead  of  being  burdensome ;  and  you  venture  to  assert  that 
your  own  scheme  is  more  charitable,  —  of  not  permitting  our  popish 
natives  to  be  listed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince.  ''^ 

Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  not  have  heard  of  any  kingdom  so  unhappy 
as  this,  both  in  their  imports  and  exports.  We  import  a  sort  of 
goods  of  no  intrinsic  value,  which  it  costs  us  above  40,000/.  a-year 
to  dress  and  scour  and  polish,  which  altogether  do  not  yield  one 
penny  advantage ;  and  we  annually  export  above  700,000/.  a-year  in 
another  kind  of  goods,  for  which  we  receive  not  one  single  farthing 
in  return,  even  the  money  paid  for  letters  sent  in  transacting  this 
commerce  being  all  returned  to  England.  But  now,  when  there  is 
a  most  lucky  opportunity  offered  to  begin  a  trade  whereby  this  nar 
tion  will  save  many  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  England  be  a  pro- 
digious gainer,  you  are  pleased  without  a  call  officiously  and  mali- 
ciously to  interpose  with  very  frivolous  arguments. 

It  is  well  known  that,  about  sixty  years  ago,  the  exportation  of 
live  cattle  from  hence  to  England  was  of  great  benefit  to  both  king- 
doms  until  that  branch  of  traffic  was  stopped  by  an  act  of  parliament 
on  your  side,  whereof  you  have  sufficient  reason  to  repent.  Upon 
which  account,  when  another  act  passed  your  parliament  forbidding 
the  exportation  of  live  men  to  any  foreign  country,  you  were  so  wise 
to  put  in  a  clause  allowing  it  to  be  done  by  his  majesty's  permission 
under  his  sign  manual ;  for  which,  among  other  great  benefits  grant- 
ed to  Ireland,  we  are  infinitely  obliged  to  the  British  legislature. 
Yet  this  very  grace  and  favor  you,  Mr.  D' An  vers,  whom  we  never 
disobliged,  are  endeavoring  to  prevent;  which  I  will  take  upon  me 
to  say  is  a  manifest  mark  of  your  disaffection  to  his  majesty,  a  want 
of  duty  to  the  ministry,  a  wicked  design  of  oppressing  this  kingdom, 
and  a  traitorous  attempt  to  lessen  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
England. 

Our  truest  and  best  ally,  the  most  Christian  king,  has  obtained 

'  A  masterpiece  in  the  dean's  ironical  style. 

7* 
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his  majesty *s  licence,  pursuant  to  law,  to  export  from  hence  some 
thousand  bodies  of  healthy,  young,  living  men,  to  supply  his  Irish 
regiments.  The  king  of  Spain,  as  you  assert  yourself,  has  desired 
the  same  civility,  and  seems  to  have  at  least  as  good  a  claim.  Sup- 
posing then  that  these  two  potentates  will  only  desire  leave  to  carry 
off  6000  men  between  them  to  France  and  Spain ;  then  by  .compu- 
ting the  maintenance  of  a  tall  hungry  Irishman  in  food  and  clothes 
to  be  only  at  6/.  a-head,  here  will  be  30,000/.  per  annum  saved  clear 
to  the  nation ;  for  they  can  find  no  other  employment  at  home,  be- 
sides begging,  robbing,  or  stealing.  But  if  30,000,  40,000,  or  50,000 
(which  we  would  gladly  spare)  were  sent  on  the  same  errand, 
what  an  immense  benefit  it  must  be  to  us  !  and  if  the  two  princes, 
in  whose  service  they  were,  should  happen  to  be  at  war  with  each 
other,  how  soon  would  those  recruits  be  destroyed  !  then  what  a 
number  of  friends  would  the  pretender  lose,  and  what  a  number  of 
popish  enemies  all  true  protestants  get  rid  of!  Add  to  this  that 
then,  by  such  a  practice,  the  lands  of  Ireland  that  want  hands  for 
tillage  must  be  employed  in  grazing,  which  would  sink  the  price  of 
wool,  raw  hides,  butter,  and  tallow,  so  that  the  English  might  have 
them  at  their  own  rates;  and  in  return  send  us  wheat  to  make  our 
bread,  barley  to  brew  our  drink,  and  oats  for  our  horses,  without 
any  labor  of  our  own. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  desire  humbly  to  offer  a  scheme,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  best  answer  the  true  interests  of  both  kingdoms : 
for  although  I  bear  a  most  tender  filial  affection  for  England,  my 
dear  native  country,  yet  I  cannot  deny  but  this  noble  island  has  a 
great  share  in  my  love  and  esteem ;  nor  can  I  express  how  much  I 
desire  to  see  it  flourish  in  trade  and  opulence,  even  beyond  its  pres- 
ent happy  condition. 

The  profitable  land  of  this  kingdom  is,  I  think,  usually  computed 
at  17,000,000  of  acres,  all  of  which  I  propose  to  be  wholly  turned 
to  grazing.  Now,  it  is  found  by  experience  that  one  grazier  and  his 
family  can  manage  2000  acres.  Thus  16,800,000  acres  may  be 
managed  by  8400  families ;  and  the  fraction  of  200,000  acres  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  cabins,  out-houses,  and  potato-gardens; 
because  it  is  to  be  understood  that  corn  of  all  sorts  must  be  sent  to 
us  from  England. 

These  8400  families  may  be  divided  among  the  four  provinces, 
according  to  the  number  of  houses  in  each  province ;  and  making 
the  equal  allowance  of  eight  to  a  family,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
will  amount  to  67,200  souls.     To  these  we  are  to  add  a  standing 
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army  of  20,000  English ;  which,  together  with  their  trulls,  their 
bastards,  and  their  horse-boys,  will  by  a  gross  compatatiou,  very  near 
double  the  count,  and  be  very  sufficient  for  the  defence  and  grazing 
of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  enrich  our  neighbors,  expel  popery, 
and  keep  out  the  pretender.  And,  lest  the  army  should  be  at  a  loss 
for  business,  I  think  it  would  be  very  prudent  to  employ  them  in 
collecting  the  public  taxes  for  paying  themselves  and  the  civil  list. 

I  advise  that  all  our  owners  of  these  lands  should  live  constantly 
in  England,  in  order  to  learn  politeness,  and  qualify  themselves  for 
employments ;  but,  for  fear  of  increasing  the  natives  in  this  island, 
that  an  annual  draught,  according  to  the  number  born  every  year, 
be  exported  to  whatever  place  will  bear  the  carriage,  or  transplanted 
to  the  English  dominions  on  the  American  continent,  as  a  screen 
between  his  majesty's  English  subjects  and  the  savage  Indians. 

I  advise  likewise,  that  no  commodity  whatsoever  of  this  nation's 
growth  should  be  sent  to  any  other  country  except  England,  under 
the  penalty  of  high  treason ;  and  that  all  the  said  commodities  shall 
be  sent  in  their  natural  state ;  and  the  hides  raw,  the  wool  uncombed, 
the  flax  in  the  stub ;  excepting  only  fish,  butter,  tallow,  and  what- 
ever else  will  be  spoiled  in  the  carriage.  On  the  contrary,  that  no 
goods  whatsoever  shall  be  imported  hither  except  from  England, 
under  the  same  penalty :  that  England  should  be  forced,  at  their 
own  rates,  to  send  us  Over  clothes  ready  made,  as  well  as  shirts  and 
smocks  to  the  soldiers  and  their  trulls ;  all  iron,  wooden,  and  earth 
enware,  and  whatever  furniture  may  be  necessary  for  the  cabins  of 
graziers;  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gin  and  other  spirits  for  thosi 
who  can  afford  to  get  drunk  on  holidays. 

As  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration,  which  I  have  no'i 
yet  fully  considered,  I  can  say  little :  only  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
it  is  plain  that  the  article  of  paying  tithe  for  supporting  speculative 
opinions  in  religion,  which  is  so  insupportable  a  burden  to  all  true 
protestants  and  to  most  churchmen,  will  be  very  much  lessened  by 
this  expedient;  beqause  dry  cattle  pay  nothing  to  the  spiritual 
hireling,  any  more  than  imported  corn;  so  that  the  industrious 
shepherd  and  cowherd  may  sit  every  man  under  his  own  blackberry- 
bush  and  on  his  own  potato-bed,  whereby  this  happy  island  will 
become  a  new  Arcadia. 

I  do  likewise  propose,  that  no  money  shall  be  used  in  Ireland  ex- 
cept what  is  made  of  leather,  which  likewise  shall  be  coined  in 
England  and  imported ;  and  that  the  taxes  shall  be  levied  out  of  the 
oommodities  we  export  for  England,  and  there  turned  into  money 
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for  his  majesty's  use;  and  the  rents  to  landlords  discharged  in  the 
same  manner.  This  will  be  no  manner  of  grievance,  for  we  already 
see  it  very  practicable  to  live  without  money  and  shall  be  more  con- 
vinced of  it  every  day.  But  whether  paper  shall  continue  to  supply 
that  defect,  or  whether  we  shall  hang  up  all  those  who  profess  the 
trade  of  bankers  (which  latter  I  am  rather  inclined  to),  must  be  left 
to  the  consideration  of  wiser  politicians. 

That  which  makes  me  more  zealously  bent  upon  this  scheme  is 
my  desire  of  living  in  amity  with  our  neighboring  brethren ;  for  we 
have  already  tried  all  other  means  without  effect  to  that  blessed 
end ;  and  by  the  course  of  measures  taken  for  some  years  past  it 
should  seem  that  we  are  all  agreed  in  the  point. 

This  expedient  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  both  kingdoms,  upon 
several  accounts:  for  as  to  England,  they  have  a  just  claim  to  the 
balance  of  trade  on  their  side  with  the  whole  world  :  and  therefore 
our  ancestors  and  we  who  conquered  this  kingdom  for  them  ought, 
in  duty  and  gratitude,  to  let  them  have  the  whole  benefit  of  that 
conquest  to  themselves ;  especially  when  the  conquest  was  amicably 
made  without  bloodshed,  by  stipulation  between  the  Irish  princes 
and  Henry  II. ;  by  which  they  paid  him,  indeed,  not  equal  homage 
with  what  the  electors  of  Germany  do  to  the  emperor,  but  very  near 
the  same  that  he  did  to  the  king  of  France  for  his  French  dominions. 
In  consequence  of  this  claim  from  England,  that  kingdom  may 
very  reasonably  demand  the  benefit  of  all  our  commodities  in  their 
natural  growth,  to  be  manufactured  by  their  people,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  them  for  our  use  to  be  returned  hither  fully  manufactured. 
This,  on  the  other  side,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  inhabitants 
the  grazierri ;  whose  time  and  labor  will  be  too  much  taken  up  in 
manuring  their  ground,  feeding  their  cattle,  shearing  their  sheep, 
and  sending  over  their  oxen  fit  for  slaughter;  to  which  employments 
they  are  turned  by  nature,  as  descended  from  the  Scythians,  whos^ 
diet  they  are  still  so  fond  of.     So  Virgil  describes  it :  — 

Et  lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  bibit  equino;  * 
Which,  in  English,  is  bonnyclabber  [buttermilk]  mingled  with  the 
blood  of  horses,  as  they  formerly  did  until  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century ;  when  luxury  under  the  form  of  politeness  began 
to  creep  in,  they  changed  the  blood  of  horses  for  that  of  their  black 
cattle,  and  by  consequence  became  less  warlike  than  their  ancestors. 

* "  For  drink  and  food, 

Thej  mix  their  curdled  milk  with  horses'  bhod.  —  Drtden. 
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Although  I  proposed  that  the  annj  shoald  he  collectors  of  the 
public  revenues,  yet  I  did  not  thereby  intend  that  those  taxes  should 
be  paid  in  gold  or  silver;  but  in  kind/ as  all  other  rent:  for  the 
custom  of  tenants  making  their  payments  in  money  is  a  new  thing 
in  the  world,  little  known  in  former  ages,  nor  generally  practiHcd  in 
any  nation  at  present,  except  this  island  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Britain.  But  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  foresee  better  times ;  the 
ancient  manner  begins  to  be  now  practised  in  many  parts  of  Con- 
naught,  as  well  as  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  the  squires  turn 
tenants  to  themselves,  divide  so  many  cattle  to  their  slaves,  who  are 
to  provide  such  a  quantity  of  butter,  hides,  or  tallow,  still  keeping 
up  their  number  of  cattle ;  and  carry  the  goods  to  Cork,  or  other 
port  towns,  and  then  sell  them  to  merchants.  By  which  invention 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ruined  farmer  to  be  seen ;  but  the  people 
live  with  comfort  on  potatoes  and  bonnyclabber,  neither  of  which 
are  vendible  commodities  abroad. 


A   PROPOSAL 

FOR  AN  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  TO  PAY  OFF  THE  DEBT  OF  THE 
NATION  WITHOUT  TAXING  THE  SUBJECT: 

By  which  the  number  of  landed  gentry  and  substantial  farmers  will  be  consider- 
ably increased,  and  do  person  will  be  the  poorer,  or  contribute  one  farthing  to 
the  charge.     1732. 


The  debts  contracted  some  years  past  for  the  service  and  safety 
of  the  nation  are  grown  so  great,  that  under  our  present  distressed 
condition  by  the  want  of  trade,  the  great  remittances  to  pay  ab- 
sentees, regiments  serving  abroad,  and  many  other  drains  of  money 
well  enough  known  and  felt,  the  kingdom  seems  altogether  unable 
to  discharge  them  by  the  common  methods  of  payment;  and  either 
a  poll  or  land-tax  would  be  too  odious  to  think  of,  especially  the 
latter ;  because  the  lands  which  have  been  left  for  these  ten  or  dozen 
years  past  were  raised  so  high,  that  the  owner  can  at  present  hardly 
receive  any  rent  at  all.  For  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  an  Irish 
tenant,  rather  than  want  land,  to  offer  more  for  a  farm  than  ho 
knows  he  can  be  ever  able  to  pay :  and  in  that  case  he  grows  des- 
perate, and  pays  nothing  at  all.  So  that  a  land-tax  upon  a  racked 
estate  would  be  a  burden  wholly  insupportable. 
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Tlief^iK^m  wmzIdiAtf&be.  kowc&ese  nnrinnal  deto  cm  be  padd, 

and  hrjv  I  can  makti  '^:«i  riie  ii^^ifni  particabrs  tif  mj  proposal; 
wii:«-:a  I  *h;ill  c.t.Tr  laj  tjctia  z*}  zhn  pub  tie. 

Th»^  revrTintis  '>f  tih-eir  rrniiis  an-i  Loriships  the  archbtsliops  and 
twhu^.j*  .jf  zhi*  kiari-ini  'ri-:ix'iinx  tiiie  imes  ■  do  amount  by  a  mode- 
nt.K  injnipiitari'.Q  to  £;i'';.^A»  ^♦ir  annum:  I  m«in  the  rents  which 
the  hi-hr.r*  r»^eive  fr»:m  their  cenia-i?.  Bat  the  real  value  of  those 
Ian  1.1  1.-4.  at  a  fill  rent,  taking  the  several  sees  one  with  another, 
Teckf^fA  to  be  at  len^  three>toarths  more:  so  thai  multiplying 
£yA\,H*}i)  by  4,  the  full  rent  of  aO  the  bishops^  lands  will  amount  to 
jC147p!00  per  annum ;  from  which  subtraeting  the  present  rent  re- 
ceived by  their  lordi^hipe,  that  ia  £36.800,  the  prt^te  c€  the  lands 
received  by  the  first  and  second  tenants  (who  both  have  great  bar-, 
gains)  will  rise  to  the  sum  of  £110,4(>0  per  annum;  which  lands, 
if  they  were  to  be  sold  at  22  years'  purchase,  would  raise  a  sum  of 
£2,428,800,  reser^'ing  to  the  bbhops  their  present  rents^  only  ex- 
cluding fines. 

Oi'  this  sum  I  propose  that  out  of  the  one-half,  which  amounts  to 
£1 ,214,400,  HO  much  be  applied  as  will  entirely  dbcharge  the  debts 
of  the  nation ;  and  the  remainder  be  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  to 
Hnj)j)ly  contingencies  as  well  as  to  discharge  some  of  our  heavy  taxes, 
until  tho  kingdom  shall  be  in  a  better  condition. 

Hut,  whereas  the  present  set  of  bishops  would  be  greater  losers 
liy  thlM  Hchetno  for  want  of  their  fines,  which  would  be  a  hard  treat- 
nioiit  to  HU(!h  religious,  loyal,  and  deserving  personages;  I  have 
ihcuM^foro  H(»t  a[)iirt  tlic  other  half  to  supply  that  defect,  which  it 
will  nioiv  than  Hufficiently  do. 

A  hinhopV  Umiho  for  tho  full  term  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  eleven 
V'MirM'  nurrluiMo;  hut  if  wo  take  tho  bishops  round,  I  suppose  there 
nmy  ho  four  ytMirs  of  oach  lease  elapsed ;  and  many  of  the  bishops 
holuir  wi»ll  Ntrirkoti  in  years,  I  cannot  think  their  lives  round  to  be 
worth  \\\{\\v  than  sovon  years'  purchase;  so  that  the  purchasers  may 
vory  woll  alVonl  15  years*  purchase  for  the  reversion,  especially  by 
ono  givat  nddltionul  advantage  which  I  shall  soon  mention. 

This  Huni  of  £2, 12S,S00  must  likewise  be  sunk  very  considerably, 
hooa\iso  tho  lands  are  to  bo  sold  only  at  15  years'  purchase;  and  this 
loHsons  tho  s\UM  to  ahout  £KtKVKOob,  of  which  I  propose  £1,200,000 
to  ho  ^>)>|^^\^Hl  ^^cntly  for  tho  |\'\yn>ont  of  tho  national  debt  and  partly 
H^*  1^  \\\\\\\  tor  t\»uuv  oxiiixMtoios ;  and  tho  remaining  £456,000  I  pro- 
pxv^  a!»  A  t\uul  tor  |>»ying  tho  pn^sont  sot  of  bishops  thm  fines; 
>Khioh  it  \viU  ^hund.iutlv  do.  ami  a  groat  part  remain  as  an  addition 
^>  tho  ^Mihho  sttvk 
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Although  the  bishops  roand  do  not  in  reality  receive  three  fines 
»-piece,  which  take  up  21  years,  yet  T  allow  it  to  be  so;  but  then  I 
will  suppose  them  to  take  but  one  year's  rent,  in  recompense  of 
giving  them  so  large  a  term  of  life  :  and  thus  multiplying  30,800/. 
by  3,  the  product  will  be  only  110,400/.,  so  that  above  three-fourths 
will  remain  to  be  applied  to  public  use. 

If  I  have  made  wrong  computations  I  hope  to  be  excused,  as  a 
stranger  to  the  kingdom ;  which  I  never  saw  till  I  was  called  to  an 
employment,  and  yet  where  I  intend  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days ; 
but  I  took  care  to  get  the  best  informations  I  could  and  from  the 
most  proper  persons.  However,  the  mistakes  I  may  have  been 
guilty  of  will  very  little  affect  the  main  of  my  proposal,  although 
they  should  cause  a  difference  of  100,000/.  more  or  less. 

These  fines  are  only  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop  during  his  incum- 
bency in  the  same  see.  If  he  change  it  for  a  better,  the  purchasers 
of  the  vacant  see  lands  are  to  come  immediately  into  possession  of 
the  see  he  has  left;  and  both  the  bishop  who  is  removed  and  he 
who  comes  into  his  place  are  to  have  no  more  fines ;  for  the  removed 
bishop  will  find  his  account  by  a  larger  revenue,  and  the  other  see 
will  find  candidates  enough.  For  the  law  maxim  will  here  have 
place :  caveat  emptor ;  I  mean  the  persons  who  succeed  may  choose 
whether  they  will  accept  or  not. 

As  to  the  purchasers,  they  will  probably  be  tenants  to  the  see, 
who  are  already  in  possession  and  can  afford  to  give  more  than  any 
other  bidder. 

I  will  further  explain  myself.  If  a  person  already  a  bishop  be 
removed  into  a  richer  see,  he  must  be  content  with  the  bare  reve- 
nues without  any  fines ;  and  so  must  he  who  comes  into  a  bishopric 
vacant  by  death :  and  this  will  bring  the  matter  sooner  to  bear, 
which  if  the  crown  shall  think  fit  to  countenance  will  soon  change 
the  present  set  of  bishops,  and  consequently  encourage  purchasers 
of  their  lands.  For  example  :  if  a  primate  should  die,  and  the  gra- 
dation be  wisely  made,  almost  the  whole  set  of  bishops  might  be 
changed  in  a  month,  each  to  his  great  advantage,  although  no  fines 
were  to  be  got,  and  thereby  save  a  great  part  of  that  sum  which  I 
have  appropriated  toward  supplying  the  deficiency  of  fines. 

I  have  valued  the  bishops'  lands  two  years'  purchase  above  the 
usual  computed  rate,  because  those  lands  will  have  a  sanction  from 
the  king  and  council  in  England  and  be  confirmed  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament here :  besides,  it  is  well  known,  that  higher  prices  are  given 
every  day  for  worse  lands  at  the  remotest  distances  and  at  rack  rents, 
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whioli  I  take  to  be  occasioned  by  want  of  trade :  when  there  are  few 
borrowers  and  the  little  money  in  private  hands  lying  dead,  there  is 
no  other  way  to  dispose  of  it  but  in  buying  of  land,  which  conse- 
quently makes  the  owners  hold  it  so  high. 

Besides  paying  the  nation's  debts,  the  sale  of  these  lands  would 
have  many  other  good  effects  upon  the  nation.  It  will  considerably 
increase  the  number  of  gentry  where  the  bishops'  tenants  are  not 
able  or  willing  to  purchase  3  for  the  lands  will  afford  a  hundred  gen- 
tlemen a  good  revenue  to  each ;  several  persons  firom  England  will 
probably  be  glad  to  come  over  hither,  and  be  the  buyers,  rather 
than  give  30  years'  purchase  at  home,  under  the  loads  of  taxes  for 
the  public  and  the  poor  as  well  as  repairs,  by  which  means  much 
money  may  be  brought  among  us ;  and  probably  some  of  the  pur- 
chasers themselves  may  be  content  to  live  cheap  in  a  worse  country 
rather  than  be  at  the  charge  of  exchange  and  agencies ;  and  perhaps 
of  non-solvencies  in  absence,  if  they  let  their  lands  too  high. 

This  proposal  will  also  multiply  farmers,  when  the  purchasers 
will  have  lands  in  their  own  power  to  give  long  and  easy  leases  to 
industrious  husbandmen. 

I  have  allowed  some  bishoprics  of  equal  income  to  be  of  more  or 
less  value  to  the  purchaser,  according  as  they  are  circumstanced. 
For  instance,  the  lands  of  the  primacy  and  some  other  sees  are  let 
so  low  that  they  hardly  pay  a  fifth  penny  of  the  real  value  to  the 
bishop,  and  there  the  fines  are  the  greater.  On  the  contrary,  the 
sees  of  Meath  and  Clonfert  consisting  as  I  am  told  much  of  tithes, 
those  tithes  are  annually  let  to  the  tenants  without  any  fines.  So 
the  see  of  Dublin  is  said  to  have  many  fee-farms  which  pay  no  fines; 
and  some  leases  for  lives  which  pay  very  little,  and  not  so  soon  nor 
so  duly. 

I  cannot  but  be  confident  that  their  graces  my  lords  the  arch- 
bishops and  my  lords  the  bishops  will  heartily  join  in  this  proposal, 
out  of  gratitude  to  his  late  and  present  majesty,  the  best  of  kings, 
who  have  bestowed  on  them  such  high  and  opulent  stations :  as  well 
on  in  pity  to  this  country,  which  is  now  become  their  own ;  whereby 
they  will  be  instrumental  toward  paying  the  nation's  debts  without 
impoverishing  themselves ;  enrich  a  hundred  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
free  them  from  dependency ;  and  thus  remove  that  envy  which  is 
apt  to  fall  upon  their  graces  and  lordships,  from  considerable  persons 
whose  birth  and  fortunes  rather  qualify  them  to  be  lords  of  manors 
than  servile  dependants  upon  churchmen,  however  dignified  or  dis- 
tinguished. 
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If  I  do  not  flatter  mypelf,  there  could  not  be  any  law  more  popu- 
lar than  this.  For  the  immediate  tenants  to  bishops  being  some  of 
them  persons  of  quality  and  good  estates,  and  more  of  them  grown 
up  to  be  gentlemen  by  the  profits  of  these  very  leases  under  a  suc- 
cession of  bishops,  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  subject  both  to  rents 
and  fines  at  the  pleasure  of  their  landlords.  Then  the  bulk  of  the 
tenants,  especially  the  dissenters,  who  are  our  true  loyal  protestant 
brethren,  look  upon  it  both  as  an  unnatural  and  iniquitous  thing 
that  bishops  should  be  owners  of  land  at  all  (wherein  I  beg  to  difi*er 
from  them)^  being  a  point  so  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
whose  successors  they  are  deemed  to  be ;  and  who,  although  they 
were  contented  that  land  should  be  sold  for  the  common  use  of  the 
brethren,  yet  would  not  buy  it  themselves,  but  had  it  laid  at  their 
feet  to  be  distributed  to  poor  proselytes. 

I  will  add  one  word  more ;  that  by  such  a  wholesome  law  all  the 
oppressions  felt  by  under-tenants  of  church  leases,  which  are  now 
laid  on  the  bishops,  would  entirely  be  prevented,  by  their  graces  and 
lordships  consenting  to  have  their  lands  sold  for  pa3rment  of  the 
nation's  debts ;  reserving  only  the  present  rent  for  their  own  plenti- 
ful and  honorable  support. 

I  beg  leave  to  add  one  particular ;  that  when  heads  of  a  bill  (as 
I  find  the  style  runs  in  this  kingdom)  shall  be  brought  in  for  form- 
ing this  proposal  into  a  law,  I  should  humbly  offer  that  there  might 
be  a  power  given  to  every  bishop,  except  those  who  reside  in  Dub- 
lin, for  applying  100  acres  of  profitable  land  that  lies  nearest  his 
palace  as  a  demesne  for  the  convenience  of  his  family. 

I  know  very  well  that  this  scheme  has  been  much  talked  of  for 
some  time  past,  and  is  in  the  thoughts  of  many  patriots ;  neither 
was  it  properly  mine,  although  I  fell  readily  into  it  when  it  was  first 
communicated  to  me. 

Although  I  am  almost  a  perfect  stranger  in  this  kingdom,  yt.t 
since  I  have  accepted  an  employment  here  of  some  consequence  as 
well  as  profit,  I  cannot  but  think  myself  in  duty  bound  to  consult 
the  interest  of  people  among  whom  I  have  been  so  well  received. 
And  if  I  can  be  any  way  instrumental  toward  contributing  to  reduce 
this  excellent  proposal  into  a  law  (^ich  being  not  in  the  least  in- 
jurious to  England,  will  I  am  confident  meet  with  no  opposition 
from  that  side)  my  sincere  endeavors  to  serve  this  church  and  king- 
dom will  be  well  rewarded. 

v.— 8 
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AN   EXAxMINATION 

OP  CERTAIN  ABUSES,  CORRUPTIONS,  AND  ENORMITIES, 
IN   TUE   CITY   OF   DUBLIN.      1732. 


Nothing  is  held  more  commendable  in  all  great  cities,  especially 
the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  than  what  the  French  call  the  police ; 
by  which  word  is  meant  the  government  thereof,  to  prevent  the 
many  disorders  occasioned  by  great  numbers  of  people  and  carriages, 
especially  through  narrow  streets.  In  this  government  our  famous 
city  of  Dublin  is  said  to  bo  very  defective  and  universally  complained 
of.  Many  wholesome  laws  have  been  enacted  to  correct  those  abuses, 
but  are  ill  executed;  and  many  more  are  wanting;  which  I  hope 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  nation  (whereof  so  many  good  effects  have 
already  appeared  this  session)  will  soon  take  into  their  profound 
consideration. 

As  I  have  been  always  watchful  over  the  good  of  mine  own  coun- 
try, and  particularly  that  of  our  renowned  city,  where  (absit  invidid) 
I  had  the  honor  to  draw  my  first  breath,  I  cannot  have  a  minute's 
ease  or  patience,  to  forbear  enumerating  some  of  the  greatest  enor- 
mities, abuses,  and  corruptions,  spread  almost  through  every  part  of 
Dublin,  and  proposing  such  remedies  as  I  hope  the  legislature  will 
approve  of. 

The  narrow  compass  to  which  I  have  confined  myself  in  this  paper 
will  allow  me  only  to  touch  the  most  important  defects,  and  such  as 
I  think  peem  to  require  the  most  speedy  redress. 

And  first ;  perhaps  there  was  never  known  a  wiser  institution  than 
that  of  allowing  certain  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  large  and  populous 
cities,  to  cry  through  the  streets  many  necessaries  of  life.  It  would 
be  endless  to  recount  the'  conveniences  which  our  city  enjoys  by  this 
useful  invention ;  and  particularly  strangers,  forced  hither  by  busi- 
ness, who  reside  here  but  a  short  time ;  for  these,  having  usually 
but  little  money,  and  being  vholly  ignorant  of  the  town,  might  at 
an  easy  price  purchase  a  tolerable  dinner,  if  the  several  criers  would 
pronounce  the  names  of  the  goods  they  have  to  sell  in  any  tolerable 
language.  And  therefore,  until  our  law-makers  shall  think  it  proper 
to  interpose  so  far  as  to  make  those  traders  pronounce  their  words 
in  such  terms  that  a  plain  christian  hearer  may  comprehend  what  is 
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eriedy  I  would  advise  all  new-comers  to  look  oat  at  their  garret  win- 
dows, and  there  see  whether  the  thing  that  is  cried  be  tripes  or 
flummery,  butter-milk  or  cow-heels.  For  as  things  are  now  managed, 
how  is  it  possible  for  an  honest  countryman  just  arrived  to  find  out 
what  is  meant,  for  instance,  by  the  following  words,  with  which  his 
ears  are  constantly  stunned  twice  a-day,  "  Mugs,  jugs,  and  porrin- 
gers, up  in  the  garret,  and  down  in  the  cellar !"  1  say,  how  is  it 
possible  for  any  stranger  to  understand  that  this  jargon  is  meant  as 
an  invitation  to  buy  a  farthing's  worth  of  milk  for  his  breakfast  or 
supper,  unless  his  curiosity  draws  him  to  the  window,  or  until  his 
landlady  shall  inform  him  ?  I  produce  this  only  as  one  instance 
among  100  much  worse ;  I  mean  where  the  words  make  a  sound 
wholly  inarticulate,  which  gives  so  much  disturbance  and  so  little 
information. 

The  affirmation  solemnly  made  in  the  cry  of  herrings  is  directly 
against  all  truth  and  probability ;  "  Herrings  alive,  alive  here  I*' 
The  very  proverb  will  convince  us  of  this ;  for  what  is  more  frequent 
in  ordinary  speech  than  to  say  of  some  neighbor  for  whom  the  pass- 
ing-bell rings,  that  he  is  dead  as  a  herring  ?  And  pray  how  is  it 
possible  that  a  herring  which,  as  philosophers  observe,  cannot  live 
longer  than  one  minute  three  seconds  and  a  half  out  of  water,  should 
'  bear  a  voyage  in  open  boats  from  Howth  to  Dublin,  be  tossed  into 
20  hands,  and  preserve  its  life  in  sieves  for  several  hours  ?  Nay, 
we  have  witnesses  ready  to  produce  that  many  thousands  of  these 
herrings,  so  impudently  asserted  to  be  alive,  have  been  a  day  and  a 
night  upon  dry  land.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  What  can  we 
think  of  those  impious  wretches  who  dare  in  the  face  of  the  sun 
vouch  the  very  same  affirmative  of  their  salmon,  and  cry,  "  Salmon 
alive,  alive !"  whereas,  if  you  call  the  woman  who  cries  it,  she  is  not 
ashamed  to  turn  back  her  mantle  and  show  you  this  individual 
salmon  cut  into  a  dozen  pieces  ?  I  have  given  good  advice  to  these 
infamous  disgracers  of  their  sex  and  calling  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  remorse,  and  fully  against  the  conviction  of  their  own  con- 
sciences ;  I  have  mentioned  this  grievance  to  several  of  our  parish 
ministers,  but  all  in  vain ;  so  that  it  must  continue  until  the  govern- 
ment shall  think  fit  to  interpose. 

There  is  another  cry  which  from  the  strictest  observation  I  can 
make  appears  to  be  very  modern,  and  it  is  that  of  sweethearts ;  *  and 
is  plainly  intended  for  a  reflection  upon  the  female  sex,  as  if  there 
were  at  present  so  great  a  dearth  of  lovers  that  the  women,  instead 

'  A  sort  of  sugar-cakes  in  the  shape  of  hearts. 
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of  receiving  preieentB  from  men,  were  now  forced  to  offer  money  to 
purcha>e  sweelbearts.  Neither  am  I  sure  that  this  cry  does  not 
glance  at  s«:>me  disaffection  against  the  gOTcrnment;  insinuating  that 
while  so  liiany  of  our  ti\">ps  are  engaged  in  foreign  service,  and  such 
a  great  number  of  our  gallant  officers  constantly  reside  in  England, 
the  ladies  are  forced  to  take  up  with  parsons  and  attorneys ;  but  this 
is  a  iiiL«?t  unjust  reflection,  as  may  soon  be  proved  by  any  person  who 
freijueiits  the  castle,  our  public  walks,  our  balls,  and  assemblies; 
where  the  crowds  of  toupees*  were  never  known  to  swarm  as  they 
do  at  present. 

There  is  a  cry  peculiar  to  this  city  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  been  used  in  London,  or  at  least  not  in  the  same  terms  that  it 
has  been  practised  by  both  parties  during  each  of  their  power,  but 
very  unjustly  by  the  Tories.  While  these  were  at  the  helm  they 
grew  daily  more  and  more  impatient  to  put  all  true  Whigs  and  Han- 
overians out  of  employments :  to  effect  which  they  hired  certain 
ordinary  fellows  with  large  baskets  on  their  shoulders,  to  call  aloud 
at  every  house,  "  Dirt  to  carry  out ;"  giving  that  denonunation  to 
our  whole  party ;  us  if  they  would  signify  that  the  kingdom  could 
never  be  cleansed  until  we  were  swept  from  the  earth  like  rubbish. 
JJut  since  that  happy  turn  of  times  when  we  were  so  miraculously 
preserved,  by  just  an  inch,  from  popery,  slavery,  massacre,  and  the 
pretender,  I  must  own  it  is  prudence  in  us  still  to  go  on  with  the 
same  cry;  which  has  ever  since  been  so  effectually  observed,  that 
the  true  political  dirt  is  wholly  removed  and  thrown  on  its  proper 
dunghills,  there  to  corrupt  and  be  no  more  heard  of. 

J  Jut  to  proceed  to  other  enormities.  Every  person  who  walks  the 
streets  must  needs  observe  an  immense  number  of  human  excre- 
ments at  the  doors  and  steps  of  waste  houses  and  at  the  sides  of 
every  dead  wall ;  for  which  the  disaffected  party  has  assigned  a  very 
false  and  malicious  cause :  they  would  have  it  that  these  heaps  were 
laid  there  privately  by  British  fundaments  to  make  the  world  be- 
lieve that  our  Irish  vulgar  do  daily  eat  and  drink;  and  consequently 
that  the  clamor  of  poverty  among  ua  must  be  false,  proceeding  only 
iVoni  Jacobites  and  papists.  They  would  confirm  this  by  pretending 
to  observe  that  a  British  anus  being  more  narrowly  perforated  than 
ono  of  our  own  country,  and  many  of  these  excrements  upon  a  strict 
view  appearing  copplo  crowned,  with  a  point  like  a  cone  or  pyramid, 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Hibernian,  which  lie  much  flatter 

'  A  DOW  luxmo  fur  a  modern  periwig  with  a  long  black  tail,  and  for  its  ownwi 
fuKhiuunble  in  the  year  1733. 
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and  with  less  continiiity.  I  communicated  this  conjecture  to  ao 
eminent  physician  who  is  well  versed  in  such  profound  speculationH, 
and  at  my  request  was  pleased  to  make  trial  with  each  of  his  fin/^ers, 
by  thrusting  them  into  the  anus  of  several  persons  of  both  nations, 
and  professed  he  could  find  no  such  difference  between  thcni  as 
those  ill-disposed  people  allege.  On  the  contrary,  he  aHsured  mo 
that  much  the  greater  number  of  narrow  cavities  were  of  Hibernian 
origin.  This  I  only  mention  to  show  how  ready  the  Jacobites  are 
to  lay  hold  of  any  handle  to  express  their  malice  against  the  govern- 
ment. I  had  almost  forgot  to  add  that  my  friend  the  physician 
could  by  smelling  each  finger  distinguish  the  Hibernian  excrement 
from  the  British,  and  was  not  above  twice  mistaken  in  a  hundred 
experiments ;  upon  which  he  intends  very  soon  to  publish  a  learned 
dissertation. 

There  is  a  diversion  in  this  city,  which  usually  begins  among  the 
butchers,  but  it  is  often  continued  by  a  succession  of  other  people 
through  many  streets;  it  is  called  the  COSSING  of  a  dog;  and  I 
may  justly  number  it  among  our  corruptions.  The  ceremony  is 
thus:  A  strange  dog  happens  to  pass  through  a  flesh-market; 
whereupon  an  expert  butcher  immediately  cries  in  a  loud  voice  and 
the  proper  tone,  Coss,  coss,  several  times.  The  same  word  is 
repeated  by  the  people.  The  dog,  who  perfectly  understands  the 
terms  of  the  art,  and  consequently  the  danger  he  is  in,  immediately 
flies.  The  people  and  even  his  own  brother  animals  pursue :  the 
pursuit  and  cry  attend  him  perhaps  half  a  mile ;  he  is  well  worried 
in  his  flight,  and  sometimes  hardly  escapes.  This  our  ill-wishers 
of  the  Jacobite  kind  are  pleased  to  call  a  persecution ;  and  aflSrm 
that  it  always  falls  upon  dogs  of  the  Tory  principle.  But  we  can 
defend  ourselves  by  justly  alleging  that  when  they  were  uppermost 
they  treated  our  dogs  fully  as  inhumanly.  As  to  my  own  part  who 
have  in  former  times  often  attended  these  processions,  although  I 
can  very  well  distinguish  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory  dog,  yet  I 
never  carried  my  resentment  very  far  from  a  party  principle,  except 
it  were  against  certain  malicious  dogs  who  most  discover  their 
enmity  against  us  in  the  worst  of  times.  And  I  remember  too  well 
that  in  the  wicked  ministry  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  a  large  mastiff"  of 
our  party,  being  unmercifully  cossed,  ran  without  thinking  between 
my  legs  as  I  was  coming  up  Fishamble-street ;  and  as  I  am  of  low 
stature,  with  very  short  legs,  bore  me  riding  backward  down  the 
hill  for  above  two  hundred  yards :  and  although  I  made  use  of  his 
tdl  for  a  bridle,  holding  it  fast  with  both  my  hands,  and  clung  my 
8* 
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legs  as  close  to  his  sides  as  I  could,  yet  we  both  oame  down  together 
into  the  middle  of  the  kennel,  where,  after  rolling  three  or  four 
times  over  each  other,  I  got  up  with  much  ado  amid  the  shouts  and 
huzzas  of  a  thousand  malicious  Jacobites.  I  cannot  indeed  but 
gratefully  acknowledge,  that  for  this  and  many  other  services  and 
sufferings^  I  have  been  since  more  than  overpaid. 

This  adventure  may,  perhaps,  have  put  me  out  of  love  with  the 
adventure  of  cossing,  which  I  confess  myself  an  enemy  to  unless  we 
could  always  be  sure  of  distinguishing  Tory  dogs;  whereof  great 
numbers  have  since  been  so  prudent  as  entirely  to  change  their 
principles  and  are  justly  esteemed  the  best  worriers  of  their  former 
friends. 

I  am  assured  and  partly  know  that  all  the  chimney-sweepers' 
boys,  where  members  of  parliament  chiefly  lodge,  are  hired  by  our 
enemies  to  skulk  in  the  tops  of  chimneys,  with  their  heads  no  higher 
than  will  just  permit  them  to  look  round;  and  at  the  usual  hours 
when  members  are  going  to  the  house,  if  they  see  a  coach  stand  near 
the  lodging  of  any  loyal  member,  they  call  coach,  coach,  as  loud  as 
they  can  bawl,  just  at  the  instant  when  the  footman  begins  to  give 
the  same  call.  And  this  is  chiefly  done  on  those  days  when  any 
point  of  importance  is  to  be  debated.  This  practice  may  be  of  very 
dangerous  consequence ;  for  these  boys  are  all  hired  by  enemies  to 
the  government;  and  thus  by  the  absence  of  a  few  members  for  a 
few  minutes  a  question  may  be  carried  against  the  true  interest  of 
the  kingdom,  and  very  probably  not  without  an  eye  toward  the 
pretender. 

I  have  not  observed  the  wit  and  fancy  of  this  town  so  much  em- 
ployed in  any  one  article  as  that  of  contriving  variety  of  signs  to 
hang  over  houses  where  punch  is  to  be  sold.  The  bowl  is  repre- 
sented full  of  punch ;  the  ladle  stands  erect  in  the  middle,  sup- 
ported sometimes  by  one  and  sometimes  by  two  animals,  whose  feet 
rest  upon  the  edge  of  the  bowl.  These  animals  are  sometimes  one 
black  lion,  and  sometimes  a  couple ;  sometimes  a  single  eagle,  and 
sometimes  a  spread  one ;  and  we  often  meet  a  crow,  a  swan,  a  bear, 
or  a  cock,  in  the  same  posture. 

Now  I  cannot  find  how  any  of  these  animals,  either  separate  or 
in  conjunction,  are  properly  speaking  fit  emblems  or  embellishments 
to  advance  the  sale  of  punch.  Besides,  it  is  agreed  among  natural- 
ists, that  no  brute  can  endure  the  taste  of  strong  liquor,  except 
where  he  has  been  used  to  it  from  his  infancy ;  and  conseqnentlj  ii 
*  See  the  apology  for  the  Tale  of  a  Tab. 
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b  against  all  the  rales  of  hieroglyph  to  assign  those  animals  afl 
patrons  or  protectors  of  punch.  For  in  that  case  wc  ought  to  sup- 
pose that  the  host  keeps  always  ready  the  real  bird  or  beast,  whereof 
the  picture  hangs  over  his  door,  to  entertain  his  guewts ;  which  how- 
ever to  my  knowledge,  is  not  true  in  fact^  not  one  of  tliosc  birds 
being  a  proper  companion  for  a  Christian,  as  to  aiding  and  ashiKting 
in  making  the  punch.  For  as  they  are  drawn  upon  the  nign,  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  mute  or  shed  their  feathers  into  the  liquor. 
Then  as  to  the  bear,  he  is  too  terrible,  awkward,  and 'slovenly  a  ooai- 
panion  to  converse  with;  neither  are  any  of  them  at  all  handy 
enough  to  fill  liquor  to  the  company.  I  do  therefore  vehemently 
suspect  a  plot  intended  against  the  government  by  thopc  devices. 
For  although  the  spread  eagle  be  the  arms  of  Germany,  upon  which 
account  it  may  possibly  be  a  lawful  protestant  sign,  yet  I,  who  am 
very  suspicious  of  fair  outsides  in  a  matter  which  so  nearly  concerns 
our  welfare,  cannot  but  call  to  mind  that  the  pretender's  wife  is  said 
to  be  of  German  birth;  and  that  many  popish  i)rinccs  in  so  vast  an 
extent  of  land  are  reported  to  excel  both  at  making  and  drinking 
punch :  besides,  it  is  plain  that  the  spread  eagle  exhibits  to  us  the 
perfect  figure  of  a  cross,  which  is  a  badge  of  popery.  Then  as  to 
the  cock,  he  is  well  known  to  represent  the  French  nation,  our  old 
and  dangerous  enemy.  The  swan,  who  must  of  necessity  cover  the 
entire  bowl  with  his  wings,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Spaniard,  who 
endeavors  to  engross  all  the  treasures  of  the  Indies  to  himself.  The 
lion  is,  indeed,  the  common  emblem  of  royal  power,  as  well  as  the 
arms  of  England ;  but  to  paint  him  black  is  perfect  Jacobitism  and 
a  manifest  type  of  those  who  blacken  the  actions  of  the  best  princes. 
It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  whether  that  other  fowl  painted  over 
the  punch-bowl  be  a  crow  or  a  raven.  Jt  is  true  they  have  both 
been  ominous  birds :  but  I  rather  take  it  to  be  the  former ;  because 
it  is  the  disposition  of  a  crow  to  pick  out  the  eyes  of  other  creatures, 
and  often  even  of  Christians  after  they  are  dead ;  and  is  therefore 
drawn  here  with  a  design  to  put  the  Jacobites  in  mind  of  their  old 
practice,  first  to  lull  us  asleep,  (which  is  an  emblem  of  death),  and 
then  to  blind  our  eyes,  that  we  may  not  see  their  dangerous  prac- 
tices against  the  state. 

To  speak  my  private  opinion :  the  least  offensive  picture  in  the 
whole  set  seems  to  be  the  bear,  because  he  represents  tirsa  major 
or  the  great  bear,  who  presides  over  the  north,  where  the  reforma- 
tion first  began ;  and  which  next  to  Britain  (including  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  Ireland)  is  the  great  protector  of  the  true  protestant 
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religion.  But  however  in  those  signs  where  I  observe  the  bear  to 
be  chained,  I  cannot  help  surmising  a  jacobitc  contrivance,  by  which 
these  traitors  hint  an  earnest  desire  of  using  all  true  Whigs  as  their 
predecessors  did  the  primitive  Christians;  I  mean,  to  represent  us 
as  bears  and  then  halloo  their  Tory  dogs  to  bait  us  to  death. 

Thus  1  have  given  a  fair  account  of  what  I  disUke  in  all  the  signs 
set  over  those  houses  that  invite  us  to  punch.  I  own  it  was  a  mat- 
ter that  did  not  need  explaining,  being  so  very  obvious  to  common 
understandings ;  yet  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  miethinks  there 
seems  a  fatal  blindness,  to  overspread  our  corporeal  eyes  as  well  as 
our  intellectual ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  may  be  found  a  false  prophet; 
for  these  are  not  bare  suspicions,  but  manifest  demonstrations. 

Therefore  away  with  these  popish,  jacobitish,  and  idolatrous  gew- 
g:iws.  And  I  heartily  wish  a  law  were  enacted  under  severe  penal- 
ties against  drinking  punch  at  all ;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  prove 
it  a  disaffected  liquor;  the  chief  ingredients,  which  are  brandy, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  are  all  sent  us  from  popish  countries;  and 
nothing  remains  of  protestant  growth  but  sugar  and  water.  For  as 
to  biscuit,  which  formerly  was  held  a  necessary  ingredient,  and  is 
truly  British,  we  find  it  entirely  rejected. 

But  I  will  put  the  truth  of  my  assertion  past  all  doubt ;  I  mean 
that  this  liquor  is  by  one  important  innovation  grown  of  ill  example 
and  dangerous  consequence  to  the  public.  It  is  well  known  that 
by  the  true  original  institution  of  making  punch,  left  us  by  captain 
llatcliffe,  the  sharpness  is  only  occasioned  by  the  juice  of  lemons, 
and  so  continued  until  after  the  happy  Revolution.  Oranges,  alas  I 
are  a  mere  innovation,  and  in  a  manner  but  of  yesterday.  It  was 
the  politics  of  Jacobites  to  introduce  them  gradually, — ^and  to  what 
intent  ?  The  thing  speaks  itself.  It  was  cunningly  to  show  their 
virulence  against  his  sacred  majesty,  king  William,  of  ever-glorious 
and  immortal  memory.  But  of  late  (to  show  how  fast  disloyalty 
increases)  they  came  from  one  or  two  and  then  to  three  oranges; 
nay,  at  present  we  often  find  punch  made  all  with  oranges  and  not 
one  single  lemon.  For  the  Jacobites  before  the  death  of  that  im- 
mortal prince  had  by  a  superstition  formed  a  private  prayer  that  as 
they  squeezed  the  orange  so  might  that  protestant  king  be  squeezed 
to  death ;  according  to  the  known  sorcery  described  by  Virgil : 

Limus  ut  hie  duerscit,  et  haec  ut  cera  liquescit,  Ac.     Eel.  viii.  80. 
And  thus  the  Romans  when  they  sacrificed  an  ox  used  this  kind 
of  prayer :  "As  I  knock  down  this  ox,  so  may  thou,  0  Jupiter,  knock 
down  oui  enemies.''     In  like  manner,  after  king  William's  deatb| 
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whenever  a  jacobite  squeezed  an  orange,  he  had  a  mental  curso  upon 
the  glorious  memory  and  a  hearty  wish  for  power  to  pqueeze  all  his 
majesty's  friends  to  death  as  he  squeezed  that  orange,  which  bore 
one  of  his  titles,  as  he  was  prince  of  Orange.  This  I  do  affirm  for 
truth,  many  of  that  faction  having  confessed  it  to  me  under  an  oath 
of  secrecy ;  which  however  I  thought  it  my  duty  not  to  keep  when 
I  saw  my  dear  country  in  danger.  But  what  better  can  be  expected 
from  an  infamous  set  of  men,  who  never  scruple  to  drink  cotijmion 
to  all  true  protestants  under  the  name  of  Whigs  ? — a  most  unchriH- 
tian  and  inhuman  practice ;  which  to  our  great  honor  and  comfort 
was  never  charged  upon  us  even  by  our  most  malicious  detractors. 

The  sign  of  two  angels  hovering  in  the  air,  and  with  their  right 
hands  supporting  a  crown,  is  met  with  in  several  parts  of  this  city 
and  has  often  given  me  great  offence;  for  whether  by  the  unskilful- 
ness  or  dangerous  principles  of  the  painters  (although  I  have  good 
reasons  to  suspect  the  latter),  those  angels  are  usually  drawn  with 
such  horrid  or  indeed  rather  diabolical  countenances  that  they  give 
great  offence  to  every  loyal  eye,  and  equal  cause  of  triunijjh  to  the 
jacobite,  being  a  most  infamous  reflection  upon  our  able  and  excel- 
lent ministry. 

I  now  return  to  that  great  enormity  of  our  city  cries ;  most  of 
which  we  have  borrowed  from  London.  I  shall  consider  thcni  only 
in  a  political  view  as  they  nearly  afi*ect  the  peace  and  safety  of  both 
kingdoms;  and  having  been  originally  contrived  by  wicked  Machia- 
vels  to  bring  in  popery,  slavery,  and  arbitrary  power,  by  defeating 
the  protestant  succession  and  introducing  the  pretender,  ought  in 
justice  to  be  here  laid  open  to  the  world. 

About  two  or  three  months  after  the  happy  Revolution,  all  per- 
sons who  possessed  any  employment  or  office  in  church  or  state  were 
obliged  by  an  act  of  parliament  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary ;  and  a  great  number  of  disaffected  persons  refusing 
to  take  the  said  oaths  from  a  pretended  scruple  of  conscience,  but 
really  from  a  spirit  of  popery  and  rebellion,  they  contrived  a  ])Iot 
to  make  the  swearing  to  those  princes  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  this  end  they  hired  certain  women  of  ill  fame,  but  loud, 
shrill  voices,  under  the  pretence  of  selling  fish,  to  go  through  the 
streets  with  sieves  on  their  heads,  and  cry  "  Buy  my  soul,  buy  my 
soul;"  plainly  insinuating  that  all  those  who  swore  to  king  William 
were  just  ready  to  sell  their  souls  for  an  employment.  This  cry 
was  revived  at  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  and  1  hear  still  continues 
in  London  with  much  offence  to  all  true  protestants,  but  to  our 
great  happiness  seems  to  be  almost  dropped  in  Dublin. 
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Bit  because  I  altogether  contemn  the  displcasare  and  resentment 
of  highfliers,  Tories,  and  Jacobites,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  worse 
even  than  professed  papists,  I  do  here  djeclare  that  those  evils  which 
I  am  going  to  mention  were  all  brought  in  upon  us  in  the  worst  of 
times  under  the  late  earl  of  Oxford's  administration  during  the  four 
last  years  of  queen  Anne's  reign.  That  wicked  minister  was  uni- 
versally known  to  be  a  papist  in  his  heart.  He  was  of  a  most  ava- 
ricious nature ;  and  is  said  to  have  died  worth  4,000,000/.  sterling,* 
beside  his  vast  expense  in  building,  statues,  plate,  jewels,  and  other 
costly  rarities.  He  was  of  a  mean,  obscure  birth,  from  the  very 
dregs  of  the  people ;  and  so  illiterate  that  he  could  hardly  read  a 
paper  at  the  council-table.  I  forbear  to  touch  on  his  open,  profane, 
profligate  life,  because  I  desire  not  to  rake  into  the  ashes  of  the 
dead ;  and  therefore  I  shall  observe  this  wise  maxim,  De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  bonum. 

This  flagitious  man,  in  order  to  compass  his  black  designs,  em- 
ployed certain  wicked  instruments  (which  great  statesmen  are  never 
without)  to  adopt  several  Ix)ndon  cries  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
best  answer  his  ends.  And  whereas  it  was  upon  good  grounds 
grievously  suspected  that  all  places  at  court  were  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  certain  women  were  employed  by  his  emissaries  to  carry  fish 
in  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  bawl  through  the  streets,  "  Buy  my 
fresh  places  !"  I  must  indeed  own  that  other  women  used  the  same 
cry  who  were  innocent  of  this  wicked  design,  and  really  sold  fish 
of  that  denomination  to  get  an  honest  livelihood ;  but  the  rest,  who 
were  in  the  secret,  although  they  carried  fish  in  their  sieves  or 
baskets  to  save  appearances,  yet  they  had  likewise  a  certain  sign, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  freemasons,  which  the  purchasers 
of  places  knew  well  enough,  and  were  directed  by  the  women 
whither  they  were  to  resort  and  make  their  purchase.  And  I  re- 
member very  well  how  oddly  it  looked  when  we  observed  many 
gentlemen  finely  dressed,  about  the  court  end  of  the  town,  and  as 
far  as  York  Buildings,  where  the  lord-treasurer  Oxford  dwelt,  calling 
the  women  who  cried  "  Buy  my  fresh  places  V^  and  talking  to  them 
in  the  corner  of  a  street  until  they  understood  each  other's  sign. 
But  we  never  could  observe  that  any  fish  was  bought. 

Some  years  before  the  cries  last  mentioned  the  duke  of  Savoy 
was  reported  to  have  made  certain  overtures  to  the  court  of  England 
for  admitting  his  eldest  son  by  the  duchess  of  Orleans's  daughter  to 

'  The  author's  meaning  \»  just  contrary  to  the  literal  sense  in  the  chfUTACter  of 
uri  Oxford. 
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succeed  to  the  crown  as  next  heir  upon  the  pretender's  being  reject- 
ed; and  that  son  was  immediately  to  tarn  protcstant.  It  was  con- 
fidently reported  that  great  numbers  of  people,  disaffected  to  the 
tlien  illustrious  but  now  royal  house  of  Hanover  were  in  those  mea- 
sures. Whereupon  another  set  of  women  were  hired  by  the  Jacobite 
leaders  to  cry  through  the  whole  town  "  Buy  m^  Savoys,  dainty 
Savoys,  curious  Savoys !"  But  I  cannot  directly  charge  the  late 
earl  of  Oxford  with  this  conspiracy,  because  he  was  not  then  chief 
minister.  However  this  wicked  cry  still  continues  in  London,  and 
was  brought  over  hither,  where  it  remains  to  this  day;  and  is  in  my 
humble  opinion  a  very  offensive  sound  to  every  true  protcstant  who 
is  old  enough  to  remember  those  dangerous  times. 

During  the  ministry  of  that  corrupt  and  Jacobite  earl  above-men- 
tioned, the  secret  pernicious  design  of  those  in  power  was  to  sell 
Flanders  to  France ;  the  consequence  of  which  must  have  been  the 
infallible  ruin  of  the  states-general,  and  would  have  opened  the  way 
for  France  to  obtain  that  universal  monarchy  they  have  so  long 
aimed  at;  to  which  the  British  dominions  must  next  after  Holland 
have  been  compelled  to  submit,  whereby  the  protcstant  religion 
would  be  rooted  out  of  the  world. 

A  design  of  this  vast  importance,  after  a  long  consultation  among 
the  Jacobite  grandees,  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  at  their  head,  was  at 
last  determined  to  be  carried  on  by  the  same  method  with  the  for- 
mer. It  was  therefore  again  put  in  practice ;  but  the  conduct  of  it 
was  chiefly  left  to  chosen  men,  whose  voices  were  louder  and 
stronger  than  those  of  the  other  sex ;  and  upon  this  occasion  was 
first  instituted  in  London  that  famous  cry  of  "  Flounders  !"  But 
the  criers  were  particularly  directed  to  pronounce  the  word  Flaun- 
ders  and  not  flounders ;  for  the  country  which  we  now  by  corruption 
call  Flanders  is  in  its  true  orthography  spelt  Flaunders,  as  may  be 
obvious  to  all  who  read  old  English  books.  I  say,  from  hence  began 
that  thundering  cry  which  has  ever  since  stunned  the  ears  of  all 
London,  made  so  many  children  fall  into  tits  and  women  miscarry : 
"  Come,  buy  my  fresh  flaunders,  curious  flaunders,  charming  flaun- 
ders, alive,  alive,  ho !" — which  last  words  can  with  no  propriety  of 
speech  be  applied  to  fish  manifestly  dead  (as  I  observed  before  in 
herrings  and  salmon),  but  very  justly  to  ten  provinces  containing 
many  millions  of  living  christians.  But  the  application  is  still 
closer  when  we  consider  that  all  the  people  were  to  be  taken  like 
fishes  in  a  net ;  and  by  assistance  of  the  pope,  who  sets  up  to  be  the . 
universal  fisher  of  men,  the  whole  innocent  nation  was  according  to 
our  common  expression  to  be  laid  as  flat  as  a  flounder. 
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I  remember  myself  a  particular  crier  of  flounders  in  London  who 
arrived  at  so  much  fame  for  the  loudness  of  his  voice  sa  to  have  the 
honor  of  being  mentioned  upon  that  account  in  a  comedy.  He  hath 
disturbed  me  many  a  morning  before  he  came  within  50  doors  of  my 
lodging ;  and  although  I  were  not  in  those  days  so  fully  apprised 
of  the  designs  which  our  common  enemy  had  then  in  agitation,  yet 
I  know  not  how,  by  a  secret  impulse,  young  as  I  was  I  could  not 
forbear  conceiving  a  strong  dislike  against  the  fellow;  and  often 
said  to  myself,  "This  cry  seems  to  be  forged  in  the  Jesuit's  school; 
alas,  poor  England !  I  am  grievously  mistaken  if  there  be  not  some 
popish  plot  at  the  bottom."  I  communicated  my  thoughts  to  an 
intimate  friend,  who  reproached  me  with  being  too  visionary  in  my 
speculations ;  but  it  proved  afterwards  that  I  had  conjectured  right. 
And  I  have  since  reflected  that  if  the  wicked  faction  could  have 
procured  only  1000  men  of  as  strong  lungs  as  the  fellow  I  men- 
tioned, none  can  tell  how  terrible  the  consequences  might  have  been 
not  only  to  these  two  kingdoms  but  over  all  Europe  by  selling  Flan- 
ders to  France.  And  yet  these  cries  continue  unpunished  both  in 
London  and  Dublin;  although  I  confess  not  with  equal  vehemence 
or  loudness,  because  the  rejison  for  contriving  this  desperate  plot  is 
to  our  great  felicity  wholly  ceased. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the  British  house  of  Com- 
mons in  the  last  years  of  queen  Anne's  reign  were  in  their  hearts 
directly  opposite  to  the  earl  of  Oxford's  pernicious  measures,  which 
put  hiui  under  the  necessity  of  bribing  them  with  salaries.  Where- 
upon he  had  again  recourse  to  his  old  politics.  And  accordingly 
his  emissaries  were  very  busy  in  employing  certain  artful  women, 
of  no  good  life  and  conversation  (as  it  was  proved  before  justice 
Peyton^)  to  cry  that  vegetable  commonly  called  celery  through  the 
town.  These  women  differed  from  the  common  criers  of  that  herb 
by  some  ])rivatc  mark,  which  I  could  never  learn ;  but  the  matter 
was  notorious  enough  and  sufiiciently  talked  of;  and  about  the  same 
period  was  the  cry  of  celery  brought  over  into  this  kingdom.  But 
since  there  is  not  at  present  the  least  occasion  to  suspect  the  loyalty 
of  our  criers  upon  that  article,  I  am  content  that  it  may  still  be 
tolerated. 

I  shall  mention  but  one  cry  more  which  has  any  reference  to 
politics;  but  is  indeed  of  all  others  the  most  insolent  as  well  as 
treasonable  under  our  present  happy  establishment,  I  mean  that  of 
turnups;  not  of  turnips,  according  to  the  best  orthography,   but 

'  A  fuiiious  Whig  justice  in  tho^e  times. 
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abaoluiely  tornaps.  Although  the  cry  be  of  an  older  date  than 
some  of  the  preceding  enormities — for  it  began  soon  after  the  Revo- 
lution — yet  was  it  never  known  to  arrive  at  so  great  a  height  as 
daring  the  earl  of  Oxford's  power.  Some  people  (whom  I  take  to 
be  private  enemies)  are  indeed  as  ready  as  myself  to  profess  their 
disapprobation  of  this  cry  on  pretence  that  it  began  by  the  contri- 
vance of  certain  old  procuresses,  who  kept  houses  of  ill  fame  where 
lewd  women  met  to  draw  young  men  into  vice.  And  this  they 
pretend  to  prove  by  some  words  in  the  cry ;  because  after  the  crier 
had  bawled  out  "  Turnups,  ho !  buy  my  dainty  turnups,"  he  would 
sometimes  add  the  two  following  verses :  — 

**  Tarn  up  the  mistress,  and  turn  up  the  maid, 
And  turn  up  the  daughter,  and  be  not  afraid." 

This,  say  some  political  sophists,  plainly  shows  that  there  can  be 
nothing  further  meant  in  so  infamous  a  cry  than  an  invitation  to 
lewdness ;  which  indeed  ought  to  be  severely  punished  in  all  well- 
regulated  governments,  yet  cannot  be  fairly  interpreted  as  a  crime 
of  state.  But  I  hope  we  are  not  so  weak  and  blind  to  be  deluded 
at  this  time  of  day  with  such  poor  evasions.  I  could  if  it  were  pro- 
per demonstrate  the  very  time  when  those  two  verses  were  com- 
posed, and  name  the  author,  who  was  no  other  than  the  famous  Mr. 
Swan,  so  well  known  for  his  talent  at  quibbling,  and  was  as  virulent 
a  Jacobite  as  any  in  England.  Neither  could  he  deny  the  fact  when 
he  was  taxed  for  it  in  my  presence  by  sir  Henry  Dutton  Colt  and 
colonel  Davenport,  at  the  Smyrna  coffeehouse  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1701.  Thus  it  appears  to  a  demonstration  that  those  verses  were 
only  a  blind  to  conceal  the  most  dangerous  designs  of  the  party  • 
who,  from  the  first  yeafs  after  the  happy  Revolution,  used  a  cant 
way  of  talking  in  their  clubs  after  this  manner:  "We  hope  to  see 
the  cards  shuffled  once  more,  and  another  king  turn  up  trump :" 
and  "  When  shall  we  meet  over  a  dish  of  turnups  ?"  The  same 
term  of  art  was  used  in  their  plots  against  the  government,  and  in 
their  treasonable  letters  written  in  ciphers,  and  deciphered  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Willes,  as  you  may  read  in  the  trials  of  those  times. 
This  I  thought  fit  to  set  forth  at  large,  and  in  so  clear  a  light,  be- 
cause the  Scotch  and  French  authors  have  given  a  very  different 
account  of  the  word  turnup;  but  whether  out  of  ignorance  or  par 
tiality  I  shall  not  decree;  because  I  am  sure  the  reader  is  convinced 
by  my  discovery.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  cry  was  sung  in  a 
particular  manner  by  fellows  in  disguise,  to  give  notice  where  those 
traitors  were  to  meet  in  order  to  concert  their  villanous  designs. 

v.  — 9 
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I  have  DO  more  to  add  upon  this  article  than  an  humble  proposal 
that  those  who  cry  this  root  at  present  in  our  streets  of  Dublin  may 
be  compelled  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  pronounce  turnip  and 
not  turnup ;  for  I  am  afraid  we  have  still  too  many  snakes  in  our 
bosom,  and  it  would  be  well  if  their  cellars  were  sometimes  searched 
when  the  owners  least  expected  it ;  for  I  am  not  out  of  fear  that 
latet  annuls  in  herbd. 

Thus  we  are  zealous  in  matters  of  small  moment  while  we  neglect 
those  of  the  highest  importance.  I  have  already  made  it  manifest 
that  all  these  cries  were  contrived  in  the  worst  of  times,  under  the 
ministry  of  that  desperate  statesman,  Robert,  late  earl  of  Oxford; 
and  for  that  very  reason  ought  to  be  rejected  with  horror  as  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Jacobites,  and  may  well  be  numbered  among  the  rags 
of  popery  and  treason  ;  or  if  it  be  thought  proper  that  these  cries 
must  continue,  surely  they  ought  to  be  only  trusted  in  the  hands 
of  true  protestants  who  have  given  security  to  the  government. 

Having  already  spoken  of  many  abuses  relating  to  sign -posts,  I 
cannot  here  omit  one  more,  because  it  plainly  relates  to  politics  and 
is  perhaps  of  more  dangerous  consequence  than  any  of  the  city  cries, 
because  it  directly  tends  to  destroy  the  succession.  It  is  the  sign 
of  his  present  majesty  king  George  II.  to  be  met  with  in  many 
streets;  and  yet  I  happen  to  be  not  only  the  first  but  the  only  dis- 
coverer of  this  audacious  instance  of  jacobitism.  And  I  am  confident 
that,  if  the  justices  of  the  peace  would  please  to  make  a  strict  in- 
spection, they  might  find  in  all  such  houses,  before  which  those 
signs  are  hung  up  in  the  manner  I  have  observed,  that  the  landlords 
were  malignant  papists,  or  which  is  worse  notorious  Jacobites.  Who- 
ever views  those  signs  may  read  over  his  majesty's  head  the  follow- 
ing letters  and  ciphers,  G.  R.  II.,  which  plainly  signifies  George 
king  II.,  and  not  king  George  II.,  or  George  II.,  king;  but  laying 
the  point  after  the  letter  G,  by  which  the  owner  of  the  house  mani- 
festly shows  that  he  renounces  his  allegiance  to  king  George  IL, 
and  allows  him  to  be  only  the  second  king,  iniiendo,  that  the  pr« 
tender  is  the  first  king ;  and  looking  upon  king  George  to  be  only 
a  kind  of  second  king  or  viceroy  till  the  pretender  shall  come  over 
and  seize  the  kingdom.  I  appeal  to  all  mankind  whether  this  be  a 
strained  or  forced  interpretation  of  the  inscription  as  it  now  stands 
in  almost  every  street;  whether  any  decipherer  would  make  the 
least  doubt  or  hesitation  to  explain  it  as  I  have  done ;  whether  any 
other  protestant  country  would  endure  so  public  an  instance  of  trea- 
son in  the  capital  city  from  such  vulgar  conspirators;  and  lastlji 
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whether  papists  and  Jacobites  of  great  fortunes  and  quality  may  Dot 
probably  stand  behind  the  curtain  in  this  dangerous,  open,  and 
avowed  design  against  the  gsverument.  But  I  have  performed  my 
duty ;  and  leave  the  reforming  of  these  abuses  to  the  wisdom,  the 
vigilance,  the  loyalty,  and  activity  of  my  superiors. 


TO  THE  HONORABLE 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS,   &c. 

THE   HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  THE  FOOTMEN  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE 
CITY  OF  DUBLIN,  IN  THE  YEAR  1782. 


Humbly  sheweth, — That  your  petitioners  are  a^eat  and  nu- 
merous society,  endowed  with  several  privileges  time  out  of  mind. 

That  certain  lewd,  idle,  and  disorderly  persons  for  several  months 
past,  as  it  is  notoriously  known,  have  been  daily  seen  in  the  public 
walks  of  this  city,  habited  sometimes  in  green  coats  and  sometimes 
laced,  with  long  oaken  cudgels  in  their  hands  and  without  swords, 
in  hopes  to  procure  favor  by  that  advantage  with  a  great  number  of 
ladies  who  frequent  those  walks ;  pretending  and  giving  themselves 
out  to  be  the  true  genuine  Irish  footmen ;  whereas  they  can  be 
proved  to  be  no  better  than  common  toupees,  as  a  judicious  eye  may 
soon  discover  by  their  awkward,  clumsy,  ungenteel  gait  and  beha- 
vior; by  their  unskilfulness  in  dress,  even  with  the  advantage  of 
our  habits ;  by  their  ill-favored  countenances  with  an  air  of  impu- 
dence and  dulness  peculiar  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  who  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  transcendent  pitch  of  assurance,  and  although 
it  may  be  justly  apprehended  that  they  will  do  so  in  time,  if  these 
counterfeits  shall  happen  to  succeed  in  their  evil  design  of  passing 
for  real  footmen,  thereby  to  render  themselves  more  amiable  to  the 
ladies. 

Your  petitioners  do  further  allege  that  many  of  the  said  counter- 
feits, upon  a  strict  examination,  have  been  found  in  the  act  of  strut- 
ting, staring,  swearing,  swaggering,  in  a  manner  that  plainly  showed 
their  best  endeavors  to  imitate  us.  Wherein  although  they  did  not 
succeed,  yet  by  their  ignorant  and  ungainly  way  of  copying  our 
graces,  the  utmost  indignity  was  endeavored  to  be  cast  upon  our 
whole  profession. 
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Your  petitioners  do  therefore  make  it  their  hnmhle  request  that 
this  honorable  house  (to  many  of  whom  your  petitioners  are  nearly 
allied)  will  please  to  take  this  grievance  into  your  most  serious  con- 
sideration ;  humbly  submitting  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  that 
certain  officers  might,  at  the  public  charge,  be  employed  to  search 
for  and  discover  all  such  counterfeit  footmen ;  to  carry  them  before 
the  next  justice  of  peace,  by  whose  warrant,  upon  the  first  convic- 
tion, they  shall  be  stripped  of  their  coats  and  oaken  ornaments  and 
be  set  two  hours  in  the  stocks ;  upon  the  second  conviction,  beside 
stripping,  be  set  six  hours  in  the  stocks  with  a  paper  pinned  on  their 
breasts  signifying  their  crime  in  large  capital  letters,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — "A.  B.,  commonly  called  A.  B.,  esq.,  a  toupee,  and 
a  notorious  impostor,  who  presumed  to  personate  a  true  Irish  foot- 
man." 

And  for  any  other  offence  the  said  toupee  shall  be  committed  to 
Bridewell,  whipped  three  times,  forced  to  hard  labor  for  a  month, 
and  not  to  be  set  at  liberty  till  he  shall  have  given  sufficient  security 
for  his  good  behavior. 

Your  honors  will  please  to  observe  with  what  lenity  we  propose  to 
treat  these  enormous  offenders,  who  have  already  brought  such  a 
scandal  on  our  honorable  calling  that  several  well-meaning  people 
have  mistaken  them  to  be  of  our  fraternity,  in  diminution  to  that 
credit  and  dignity  whereby  we  have  supported  our  station,  as  we 
always  did  in  the  worst  of  times.  And  we  farther  beg  leave  to 
remark  that  this  was  manifestly  done  with  a  seditious  design  to  ren- 
der us  less  capable  of  serving  the  public  in  any  great  employments, 
as  several  of  our  fraternity  as  well  as  our  ancestors  have  done. 

We  do  therefore  humbly  implore  your  honors  to  give  necessary 
orders  for  our  relief  in  this  present  exigency,  and  your  petitioners 
^as  in  duty  bound)  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 
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ADVICE  TO  THE  FREEMEN  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  DUBLIN, 

IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  MEMBER  TO  REPRESENT  THEM  IN  PAR- 
LIAMENT.    1733. 


Those  few  writers  who,  since  the  death  of  alderman  Burton,  have 
employed  their  pens  in  giving  advice  to  our  citizens,  how  they  should 
proceed  in  electing  a  new  representative  for  the  next  sessions,  hav- 
ing laid  aside  their  pens,  I  have  reason  to  hope  tliat  all  true  lovers 
of  their  country  in  general,  and  particularly  those  who  have  any 
regard  for  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  this  great  and  ancient  city, 
will  think  a  second  and  a  third  time  before  they  come  to  a  final  de- 
termination upon  what  person  they  resolve  to  fix  their  choice. 

I  am  told  there  are  only  two  persons  who  set  up  for  candidates; 
one  is  the  present  lord  mayor  [Humphry  French],  and  the  other 
[John  Macarall],  a  gentleman  of  good  esteem,  an  alderman  of  the 
city,  a  merchant  of  reputation,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  office 
under  the  crown.  The  question  is  which  of  these  two  persons  it 
will  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  city  to  elect  ?  I  have  but 
little  acquaintance  with  either,  so  that  my  inquiries  will  be  very 
impartial  and  drawn  only  from  the  general  character  and  situation 
of  both. 

In  order  to  this  I  must  ofier  my  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens 
some  reasons  why  I  think  they  ought  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
careful  at  this  juncture  upon  whom  they  bestow  their  votes. 

To  perform  this  with  more  clearness,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  you 
a  short  state  of  our  unfortunate  country. 

We  consist  of  two  parties :  I  do  not  mean  popish  and  protestant, 
high  and  low  church,  episcopal  and  sectarians.  Whig  and  Tory ;  but 
of  those  of  English  extraction  who  happen  to  be  born  in  this  king- 
dom (whose  ancestors  reduced  the  whole  nation  under  the  obedience 
of  the  English  crown),  and  the  gentlemen  sent  from  the  other  side 
to  possess  most  of  the  chief  employments  here.  This  latter  party 
is  very  much  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the  whole  power  in  the 
church,  the  law,  the  army,  the  revenue,  and  the  civil  administration 
deposited  in  their  hands ;  although  for  political  ends  and  to  save 
appearances,  some  employments  are  still  distributed  (yet  gradually 
9* 
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in  a  small  number)  to  persons  bom  here :  this  proceeding  fortified 
with  good  words  and  many  promises  is  sufficient  to  flatter  and  feed 
the  hopes  of  hundreds,  who  will  never  be  one  farthing  the  better, 
as  they  might  easily  be  convinced  if  they  were  qualified  to  think 
at  all. 

Civil  employments  of  all  kinds  have  been  for  several  years  past, 
with  great  prudence,  made  precarious  and  during  pleasure ;  by  which 
means  the  possessors  are  and  must  inevitably  be  for  ever  dependent; 
yet  those  very  few  of  any  consequence,  which  being  dealt  with  so 
sparing  a  hand  to  persons  bom  among  us,  are  enough  to  keep  hope 
alive  in  great  numbers  who  desire  to  mend  their  condition  by  the 
favor  of  those  in  power. 

Now,  my  dear  fellow-citizens,  how  is  it  possible  you  can  conceive 
that  any  person  who  holds  an  office  of  some  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
which  may  be  taken  from  him  whenever  power  shall  think  fit,  will, 
if  he  should  be  chosen  a  member  for  any  city,  do  the  least  thing 
when  he  sits  in  the  house  that  he  knows  or  fears  may  be  displeasing 
to  those  who  gave  him  or  continue  him  in  that  office  ?  Believe  me, 
these  are  not  times  to  expect  such  an  exalted  degree  of  virtue  from 
mortal  men.  Blazing  stars  are  much  more  frequently  seen  than 
such  heroical  worthies.  And  I  could  sooner  hope  to  find  10,000/. 
by  digging  in  my  garden  than  such  a  pho&nix  by  searching  among 
the  present  race  of  mankind. 

I  cannot  forbear  thinking  it  a  very  erroneous  as  well  as  modern 
maxim  of  politics  in  the  English  nation,  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  depressing  Ireland ;  whereof  100  instances  may  be  produced  in 
points  of  the  highest  importance,  and  within  the  memory  of  every 
middle-aged  man;  although  many  of  the  greatest  persons  among 
that  party  which  now  prevails  have  formerly,  upon  that  article,  much 
difiered  in  their  opinion  from  their  present  successors. 

But  so  the  fact  stands  at  present.  It  is  plain  that  the  court  and 
country  party  here  (I  mean  in  the  house  of  commons)  very  seldom 
agree  in  anything  but  their  loyalty  to  his  present  majesty,  their 
resolutions  to  make  him  and  his  viceroy  easy  in  the  government  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  under  the  present  condition  of  the  king- 
doni.  But  the  persons  sent  from  England,  who  (to  a  trifle)  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  sole  executive  power  in  all  its  branches,  with  their  few 
adherents  in  possession  who  were  born  here,  and  hundreds  of  ex- 
pectants, hopers,  and  promisees,  put  on  quite  contrary  notions  with 
regard  to  Ireland.  Thej  count  upon  an  universal  submission  to 
whatever  shall  be  demanded ;  wherein  they  act  safely,  because  none 
of  themselves;  except  the  candidates^  feel  the  least  of  our  pressuros. 
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I  remember  a  person  of  distinction  some  days  ago  affirmed  in  a 
{^ood  deal  of  mixed  company,  and  of  both  parties,  that  *he  gentry 
from  England,  tvho  now  enjoy  our  highest  employments  of  all  kinds, 
can  never  be  possibly  losers  of  one  farthing  by  the  greatest  cjJaiui- 
ties  that  can  befall  this  kingdom,  except  a  plague  that  would  sweep 
away  a  million  of  our  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  or  an 
invasion  that  would  fright  our  grandees  out  of  the  kingdom.  For 
this  person  argued  that,  while  there  was  a  penny  left  in  the  treasury, 
the  civil  and  the  military  list  must  be  paid ;  and  that  the  episcopal 
revenues,  which  are  usually  farmed  out  at  six  times  below  the  real 
value,  could  hardly  fail.  He  insisted  further,  that  as  money  dimin- 
ished, the  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life  must  of  consequence  do  so 
too,  which  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  persons  in  employment, 
as  well  as  of  my  lords  the  bishops,  and  to  the  ruin  of  everybody 
else.  Among  the  company  there  wanted  not  men  in  office,  besides 
one  or  two  expectants ;  yet  I  did  not  observe  any  of  them  disposed 
to  return  an  answer;  but  the  consequences  drawn  were  these  :  That 
the  great  men  in  power,  sent  hither  from  the  other  side,  were  by  no 
means  upon  the  same  foot  with  his  majesty's  other  subjects  of  Ire- 
land. They  had  no  common  ligament  to  bind  them  with  us ;  they 
Buffered  not  with  our  sufferings;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
have  any  cause  of  rejoicing,  they  could  not  rejoice  with  us. 

Suppose  a  person  born  in  this  kingdom  shall  happen,  by  his  ser- 
vices for  the  English  interest,  to  have  an  employment  conferred 
upon  him  worth  400/.  a-year,  and  that  he  has  likewise  an  estate  in 
land  worth  400/.  a-year  more,  suppose  him  to  sit  in  parliament,  then 
suppose  a  land-tax  to  be  brought  in  of  5.9.  a-pound  for  ten  years,  I 
tell  you  how  this  gentleman  will  compute,  lie  has  400/.  a-year  in 
land,  the  tax  he  must  pay  yearly  is  100/.,  by  which,  in  ten  years,  he 
will  pay  only  1000/. :  but  if  he  gives  his  vote  against  this  tax  he 
will  lose  4000/.  by  being  turned  out  of  his  employment,  together 
with  the  power  and  influence  he  has  by  virtue  and  color  of  his  em- 
ployment, and  thus  the  balance  will  be  against  him  3000/. 

I  desire,  my  fellow-citizens,  you  will  please  to  call  to  mind  how 
many  persons  you  can  vouch  for  among  your  acquaintance  who  have 
so  much  virtue  and  self-denial  as  to  lose  400/.  a-year  for  life,  together 
with  the  smiles  and  favor  of  power,  and  the  hopes  of  higher  advance- 
ment, merely  out  of  a  generous  love  of  his  country. 

The  contentions  of  parties  in  England  are  very  different  from 
those  among  us.  The  battle  there  is  fought  for  power  and  riches, 
and  so  it  is  indeed  among  us ;  but  whether  a  great  employment  be 
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given  to  Tom  or  to  Peter,  they  were  both  born  in  England,  the 
profits  are  to  be  spent  there.  All  employments  (except  a  very  few) 
are  bestowed  on  the  natives,  they  do  not  send  to  Germany,  Holland, 
Sweden,  or  Denmark,  much  less  to  Ireland,  for  chancellors,  bishops, 
judges,  or  other  officers.  Their  salaries,  whether  well  or  ill  got, 
are  employed  at  home,  and  whatever  their  morals  or  politics  be,  the 
nation  is  not  the  poorer. 

The  house  of  commons  in  England  have  frequently  endeavored 
to  limit  the  number  of  members  who  should  be  allowed  to  have  em- 
ployments under  the  crown.  Several  acts  have  been  made  to  that 
purpose,  which  many  wise  men  think  are  not  yet  effectual  enough, 
and  many  of  them  are  rendered  ineffectual  by  leaving  the  power  of 
re-election.  Our  house  of  commons  consists,  I  think,  of  about  300 
members ;  if  100  of  these  should  happen  to  be  made  up  of  persons 
already  provided  for,  joined  with  expecters,  compliers  easy  to  be 
persuaded,  such  as  will  give  a  vote  for  a  friend  who  is  in  hopes  to 
get  something;  if  they  be  merry  companions,  without  suspicion; 
of  a  natural  bashfulness,  not  apt  or  able  to  look  forward ;  if  good 
words,  smiles,  and  caresses,  have  any  power  over  them,  the  larger 
part  of  a  second  hundred  may  be  very  easily  brought  in  at  a  most 
reasonable  rate. 

There  is  an  Englishman^  of  no  long  standing  among  us,  but  in 
an  employment  of  great  trust,  power  and  profit.  This  excellent 
person  did  lately  publish  at  his  own  expense  a  pamphlet  printed  in 
England  by  authority,  to  justify  the  bill  for  a  general  excise  or 
inland  duty,  in  order  to  introduce  that  blessed  scheme  among  us. 
What  a  tender  care  must  such  an  English  patriot  for  Ireland  have 
of  our  interest,  if  he  should  condescend  to  sit  in  our  parliament ! 
I  will  bridle  my  indignation.  However,  methinks  I  long  to  see  that 
mortal,  who  would  with  pleasure  blow  us  all  up  at  a  blast;  but  he 
duly  receives  his  lOOOZ.  a-year,  makes  his  progress  like  a  king,  is 
received  in  pomp  at  every  town  ^  and  village  where  he  travels,  and 
shines  in  the  English  newspapers. 

I  will  now  apply  what  I  have  said  to  you,  my  brethren  and  fellow* 
citizens.  Count  upon  it  as  a  truth  next  to  your  creed,  that  no  one 
person  in  office,  of  which  he  is  master  for  life,  whether  born  here 
or  in  England,  will  ever  hazard  that  office  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try.   One  of  your  candidates  is  of  this  kind,  and  I  believe  him  to 

*  Edward  Thompson,  esq.,  member  of  parliament  for  York. 
^  Mr.  Thompson  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  several  corporationf  la 
Ireland. 
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be  &n  honest  gentleman,  as  the  word  honest  is  generally  understood ; 
but  he  loves  his  employment  better  than  he  does  you,  or  his  country, 
or  all  the  countries  upon  earth.  Will  you  contribute  to  give  him 
city  security  to  pay  him  the  value  of  his  employment,  if  it  should 
be  taken  from  him  during  his  life  for  voting  on  all  occasions  with 
the  honest  country  party  in  the  house  ?  although  I  much  question 
whether  he  would  do  it  even  upon  that  condition. 

Wherefore,  since  there  are  but  two  candidates,  I  intreat  you  will 
fix  on  the  present  lord  mayor.  He  has  shown  more  virtue,  more 
activity,  more  skill,  in  one  year's  government  of  the  city,  than  a 
hundred  years  can  equal.  He  has  endeavored  with  great  success  to 
banish  frauds,  corruptions,  and  all  other  abuses  from  among  you. 

A  dozen  such  men  in  power  would  be  able  to  reform  a  kingdom. 
He  has  no  employment  under  the  crown,  nor  is  likely  to  get  or 
solicit  for  any,  his  education  having  not  turned  him  that  way.  I 
will  assure  for  no  man's  future  conduct,  but  he  who  has  hitherto 
practised  the  rules  of  virtue  with  so  much  difl&culty  in  so  great  and 
busy  a  station,  deserves  your  thanks,  and  the  best  return  you  can 
make  him,  and  you,  my  brethren,  have  no  other  to  give  him  than 
that  of  representing  you  in  parliament.  Tell  me  not  of  your  engage- 
ments and  promises  to  another;  your  promises  are  sins  of  incon- 
sideration  at  best,  and  you  are  bound  to  repent  and  annul  them. 
That  gentleman,  although  with  good  reputation,  is  already  engaged 
on  the  other  side.  He  has  400/.  a-year  under  the  crown,  which  he 
is  too  wise  to  part  with,  by  sacrificing  so  good  an  establishment  to 
the  empty  names  of  virtue,  and  love  of  his  country.  I  can  assure 
you  the  drapier  is  in  the  interest  of  the  present  lord  mayor,  what- 
ever you  may  be  told  to  the  contrary.  I  have  lately  heard  him 
declare  so  in  public  company,  and  ofier  some  of  these  very  reasons 
in  defence  of  his  opinion,  although  he  has  a  regard  and  esteem  for 
the  other  gentleman,  but  would  not  hazard  the  good  of  the  city  and 
the  kingdom  for  a  compliment. 

The  lord  mayor's  severity  to  some  unfair  dealers  should  not  turn 
the  honest  men  among  them  against  him.  Whatever  he  did  was 
for  the  advantage  of  those  very  trades,  whose  dishonest  members  he 
punished.  He  has  hitherto  been  above  temptation  to  act  wrong, 
and  therefore,  as  mankind  goes,  he  is  the  most  likely  to  act  right  as 
a  representative  of  your  city,  as  he  constautlv  did  in  the  govern- 
ment of  it. 
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SOME   CONSIDERATIONS 

HUMr»L\     OFFERED    TO    THE    KIGHT    HONORABLE    THE     LORD 
MAYOR,  THE   COl  RT   l^F  AL1»ERMEN.  AND   COMMON   COTTNCIL 

OF  THE  Honorable  city  o):  dlrlls. 

IN  THE    CHOICE   OF  A  RECORDER.^ 


The  office  of  recorder  to  this  citj  being  vacant  by  the  death  of 
a  very  worthy  gentleman,  it  is  said  that  five  or  slk  persons  are 
soliciting  to  succeed  him  in  the  employment.  I  am  a  stranger  to  all 
their  persons,  and  to  most  of  their  characters,  which  latter  I  hope 
will  at  this  time  be  canvassed  with  more  decency  than  it  sometimes 
happens  upon  the  like  occasions.  Therefore,  as  I  am  wholly  impar- 
tial, I  can  with  more  freedom  deliver  my  thoughts  how  the  several 
persons  and  parties  concerned  ought  to  proceed  in  electing  a  recorder 
for  this  great  and  ancient  city. 

And  first,  as  it  is  very  natural,  so  I  can  by  no  means  think  it  an 
unreasonable  opinion  that  the  sons  or  near  relations  of  aldermen, 
and  other  deser\'ing  citizens,  should  be  duly  regarded  as  proper 
competitors  for  an  employment  in  the  city's  disposal,  provided  they 
be  equally  qualified  with  other  candidates,  and  provided  that  such 
employments  require  no  more  than  common  abilities  and  common 
honesty.  But  in  the  choice  of  a  recorder  the  case  is  entirely 
different.  He  ought  to  be  a  person  of  good  abilities  in  his  calling, 
of  an  unspotted  character,  an  able  practitioner,  one  who  has  occa- 
sionally merited  of  this  city  before ;  be  ought  to  be  of  some  maturity 
in  years,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  likely  to  continue  so,  -regular 
in  his  life,  firm  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Hanover  succession,  indulgent 
to  tender  consciences,  but  at  the  same  time  a  firm  adherer  to  the 
established  church.  If  he  be  such  a  one  who  has  already  sat  in 
parliament,  it  ought  to  be  inquired  of  what  weight  he  was  there ; 
Vvh ether  he  voted  on  all  occasions  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
particularly  for  advancing  the  trade  and  freedom  of  this  city; 
whether  he  be  engaged  in  any  faction,  either  national  or  religious; 
and  lastly,  whetlier  he  be  a  man  of  courage,  not  to  be  drawn  from 

*  On  tho  death  of  Mr.  Stoyte,  recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  year  1733, 
itcvoral  gentlemen  declared  themselves  candidates  to  succeed  him,  upon  whioh  the 
dean  wrote  the  al^qye  paper. 
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his  duty  by  the  frowns  or  menaces  of  power,  nor  capable  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  allurements  or  bribes.  These  and  many  other  particularR 
are  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than  that  single  circumstance  of 
being  descended  by  a  direct  or  collateral  line  from  any  alderman  or 
distinguished  citizen,  dead  or  alive. 

There  is  not  a  dealer  or  shopkeeper  in  this  city  of  any  substance 
whose  thriving,  less  or  more,  may  not  depend  upon  the  good  or  ill 
conduct  of  a  recorder.  He  is  to  watch  every  motion  in  parliament 
that  may  the  least  affect  the  freedom,  trade,  or  welfare  of  it. 

In  this  approaching  election,  the  commons,  as  they  are  a  numerous 
body,  so  they  seemed  to  be  most  concerned  in  point  of  interest ;  and 
their  interest  ought  to  be  most  regarded,  because  it  altogether 
depends  upon  the  true  interest  of  the  city.  They  have  no  private 
views;  and  giving  their  votes,  as  I  am  informed,  by  balloting,  they 
lay  under  no  awe  or  fear  of  disobliging  competitors.  It  is  therefore 
hoped  that  they  will  duly  consider  which  of  the  candidates  is  most 
likely  to  advance  the  trade  of  themselves  and  their  brother  citizens ; 
to  defend  their  liberties  both  in  and  out  of  parliament  against  all 
attempts  of  encroachment  or  oppression.  And  so  God  direct  them 
in  the  choice  of  a  Recorder,  who  may  for  many  years  supply  that 
important  office  with  skill,  diligence,  courage,  and  fidelity.  And  let 
all  the  people  say.  Amen. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

FOR  THE  HONOR  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRELAND.     1738. 


This  is  to  inform  the  public,  that  a  gentleman  of  long  study, 
observation,  and  experience,  hath  employed  himself  for  several 
years  in  making  collections  of  facts  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  soldiers,  merchants,  traders,  and  squires; 
containing  an  historical  account  of  the  most  remarkable  corruptions, 
frauds,  oppressions,  knaveries,  and  perjuries;  wherein  the  names 
of  the  persons  concerned  shall  be  inserted  at  full  length,  with  some 
account  of  their  families  and  stations. 

But  whereas   the  said  gentleman  cannot   complete   his   history 

without  some  assistance  from  the  public,  he  humbly  desires  that  all 

persons,  who  have  any  memoirs,  or  accounts,  relating  to  themselves^ 

•  their  families,  their  friends,  or  acquaintance,  which  are  well  attested, 
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and  fit  to  enrich  the  work,  will  please  to  send  them  to  the  printer 
of  this  advertisement :  and  if  any  of  the  said  persons,  who  are  dis- 
posed to  send  materials,  happen  to  live  in  the  country,  it  is  desired 
their  letters  may  be  either  franked,  or  the  post  paid. 

This  collection  is  to  commence  with  the  year  1700,  and  to  be 
continued  to  the  present  year,  1738.  The  work  is  to  be  entitled, 
*^  The  Author's  Critical  History  of  his  Own  Times." 

It  is  intended  to  be  printed  by  subscription,  in  a  large  octavo; 
each  volume  to  contain  500  facts,  and  to  be  sold  for  a  British  crown. 
The  author  proposeth  that  the  whole  work  (which  shall  take  in  the 
period  of  38  years)  shall  be  contained  in  18  volumes. 

Whoever  shall  send  the  author  any  accounts  of  persons  who  have 
performed  any  acts  of  justice,  charity,  public  spirit,  gratitude, 
fidelity,  or  the  like,  attested  by  indubitable  witnesses  within  the 
same  period,  the  said  facts  shall  be  printed  by  way  of  appendix  at 
the  end  of  each  volume,  and  no  addition  to  the  price  of  the  work 
demanded.  But,  lest  any  such  persons  may  apprehend  that  the 
relating  of  these  facts  may  be  injurious  to  their  reputations,  their 
names  shall  not  be  set  down  without  particular  direction. 

N.B.  There  will  be  a  small  number  printed  on  royal  paper  for 
tho  curious,  at  only  two  British  crowns.  There  will  also  be  the 
effigies  of  the  most  eminent  persons  mentioned  in  this  work,  prefixed 
to  each  volume,  curiously  engraved  by  Mr.  Hogarth. 

Subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  the  printer  hereof,  and  by  the 
booksellers  of  London  and  Dublin. 
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Beanery-house,  Sept  26,  1726. 
The  continued  concourse  ^f  beggars  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
kom  to  this  city,  having  made  it  iflopossible  for  the  several  parishes 
to  maintain  their  own  poor  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land, 
several  lord  mayors  did  apply  themselves  to  the  lord  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  that  his  grace  would  direct  his  clergy  and  his  churchwardens 
of  the  said  city  to  appoint  badges  of  brass,  copper,  or  pewter,  to  be 
worn  by  the  poor  of  the  several  parishes.  The  badges  to  be 
markea'  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  each  church,  and 
numbered  1^  2,  3.  &c.;  and  t9  be.  we}l  @ewed  £i.nd  fastened  on  the 
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right  and  left  shoulder  of  the  outward  garment  of  each  of  the  said 
poor,  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished.  And  that  none  of  the 
said  poor  should  go  out  of  their  own  parish  to  beg  alms ;  whereof 
the  beadles  were  to  take  care. 

His  grace  the  lord  archbishop  did  accordingly  give  his  directions 
to  the  clergy ;  which,  however,  have  proved  wholly  ineffectual,  by 
the  fraud,  perverseness,  or  pride  of  the  said  poor,  several  of  them 
openly  protesting  "  they  will  never  submit  to  wear  the  said  badges." 
And  of  those  who  received  them,  almost  every  one  keep  them  in 
their  pockets,  or  hang  them  in  a  string  about  their  necks,  or  fasten 
them  under  their  coats,  not  to  be  seen,  by  which  means  the  wholo 
design  is  eluded;  so  that  a  man  may  walk  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  another  without  seeing  one  beggar  regularly  badged,  and 
in  such  great  numbers,  that  they  are  a  migJity  nuisance  to  the 
public,  most  of  them  being  foreigners. 

It  is  therefore  proposed,  that  his  grace  the  lord  archbishop  would 
please  to  call  the  clergy  of  the  city  together,  and  renew  his  direc- 
tions and  exhortations  to  them,  to  put  the  affair  of  badges  effectually 
in  practice,  by  such  methods  as  his  grace  and  they  shall  agree  upon. 
And  I  think  it  would  be  highly  necessary  that  some  paper  should 
be  pasted  up  in  several  proper  parts  of  the  city,  signifying  this 
order,  and  exhorting  all  people  to  give  no  alms  except  to  those  poor 
who  are  regularly  badged,  and  only  while  they  are  in  the  precincts 
of  their  own  parishes.  And  if  something  like  this  were  delivered 
by  the  ministers  in  the  reading-desk  two  or  three  Lord's-days  suc- 
cessively, it  would  still  be  of  further  use  to  put  this  matter  upon  a 
right  foot.  And  that  all  who  offend  against  this  regulation  be 
treated  as  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars. 


CONSIDERATIONS  ABOUT  MAINTAINING 
THE  POOR. 


We  have  been  amused,  for  at  least  thirty  years  past,  with  num- 
berless schemes  in  writing  and  discourse,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment^ for  maintaining  the  poor  and  setting  them  to  work,  especially 
in  this  city :  most  of  which  were  idle,  indigested,  or  visionary ;  and 
all  of  them  ineffectual,  as  it  has  plainly  appeared  by  the  consequences. 

v.— 10 
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Many  of  those  projectors  were  so  stupid,  that  they  drew  a  parallel 
from  Holland  to  England,  to  be  settled  in  Ireland;  that  is  to  say, 
from  two  countries  with  full  freedom  and  encouragement  for  trade, 
to  a  third  where  all  kind  of  trade  is  cramped,  and  the  most  beneficial 
parts  are  entirely  taken  away.  But  the  perpetual  infelicity  of  false 
and  foolish  reasoning,  as  well  as  proceeding  and  acting  upon  it, 
seems  to  be  fatal  to  this  country. 

For  my  own  part,  who  have  much  conversed  with  those  folks 
who  call  themselves  merchants,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  a  more  ignorant  and  wrong-thinking  race  of  people  in  the  very 
first  rudiments  of  trade;  which,  however,  was  not  so  much  owing 
to  their  want  of  capacity,  as  to  the  crazy  constitution  of  this  king- 
dom; where  pedlcrs  are  better  qualified  to  thrive  than  the  wisest 
merchants.  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  only  setting  down  a  list  of 
the  public  absurdities  by  which  this  kingdom  has  suffered  within 
the  compass  of  my  own  memory,  such  as  could  not  be  believed  of 
any  nation,  among  whom  folly  was  not  established  as  a  law.  I 
cannot  forbear  instancing  a  few  of  these,  because  it  may  be  of  some 
use  to  those  who  shall  have  it  in  their  power  to  to  be  more  cautious 
for  the  future. 

The  first  was,  the  building  of  the  barracks ;  whereof  I  have  seen 
above  one-half,  and  have  heard  enough  of  the  rest,  to  affirm  that 
the  public  has  been  cheated  of  the  money  raised  for  that  use,  by 
the  plain  fraud  of  the  undertakers. 

Another  was  the  management  of  the  money  raised  for  the  Pala- 
tines; when,  instead  of  employing  that  great  sum  in  purchasing 
lands  in  some  remote  and  cheap  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  there 
planting  those  people  as  a  colony,  the  whole  end  was  utterly 
defeated. 

A  third  is,  the  insurance  office  against  fire,  by  which  several 
thousand  pounds  are  yearly  remitted  to  England,  (a  trifle,  it  seems, 
we  can  easily  spare,)  and  will  gradually  increase  until  it  cornea  to  a 
good  national  tax ;  for  the  society-marks  upon  our  houses  (under 
which  might  properly  be  written,  "The  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us  !''  *)  spread  faster  and  farther  than  the  colony  of  frogs.  I  have, 
for  above  twenty  years  past,  given  warning  several  thousand  times 
to  many  substantial  people,  and  to  such  who  are  acquainted  with 
lords  and  squires,  and  the  like  great  folks,  to  any  of  whom  I  have 
not  the  honor  to  be  known :  I  mentioned  my  daily  fears,  lest  our 
watchful  friends  in  England  might  take  this  business  out  of  our 

*  This  was  the  inscription  placed  on  bouses  visited  by  tbe  plagne. 
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hands;  and  how  easy  it  would  be  to  prevent  that  evil,  by  erecting 
a  society  of  persons  who  had  good  estates,  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
noble  knot  of  bankers,  under  the  style  of  "  Swift  and  Conij»any/' 
But  now  we  are  become  tributary  to  England,  not  only  fur  materials 
to  light  our  own  fires,  but  for  engines  to  put  them  out;  to  which, 
if  hearth-money  be  added,  (repealed  in  England  as  a  grievance,)  we 
have  the  honor  to  pay  three  taxes  for  fire. 

A  fourth  was  the  knavery  of  those  merchants,  or  linen-manufac- 
turers, or  both,  when,  upon  occasion  of  the  plague  at  j^Iarseilles,  we 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  getting  into  our  hands  the  whole  linen- 
trade  of  Spain ;  but  the  commodity  was  so  bad,  and  held  at  so  high 
a  rate,  that  almost  the  whole  cargo  was  returned,  and  the  small  re- 
mainder sold  below  the  prime  cost. 

So  many  other  particulars  of  the  same  nature  crowd  into  my 
thoughts,  that  I  am  forced  to  stop ;  and  the  rather  because  they  are 
not  very  proper  for  my  subject,  to  which  I  shall  now  return. 

Among  all  the  schemes  for  maintaining  the  poor  of  the  city  and 
setting  them  to  work,  the  least  weight  has  been  laid  upon  that  single 
point  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  I  mean  that  of  keeping 
foreign  beggars  from  swarming  hither  out  of  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  for  until  this  be  brought  to  pass  efiectually,  all  our  wise  reason- 
ings and  proceedings  upon  them  will  be  vain  and  ridiculous. 

The  prodigious  number  of  beggars  throughout  this  kingdom,  in 
proportion  to  so  small  a  number  of  people,  is  owing  to  many  reasons : 
to  the  laziness  of  the  natives ;  the  want  of  work  to  employ  them ; 
the  enormous  rents  paid  by  cottagers  for  their  miserable  cabins  and 
potato  plots ;  their  early  marriages,  without  the  least  prospect  of 
establishment ;  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  whereby  such  vast  numbers 
are  hindered  from  providing  their  own  bread,  and  have  no  money  to 
purchase  it;  the  mortal  damp  upon  all  kinds  of  trade;  and  many 
other  circumstances,  too  tedious  or  invidious  to  mention. 

And  to  the  same  causes  we  owe  the  perpetual  concourse  of  foreign 
beggars  to  this  town,  the  country  landlords  giving  all  assistance,  ex- 
cept money  and  victuals,  to  drive  from  their  estates  those  miserable 
creatures  they  have  undone. 

It  was  a  general  complaint  against  the  poor-house,  under  its  for- 
mer governors,  "  That  the  number  of  poor  in  this  city  did  not  lessen 
by  taking  300  into  the  house,  and  all  of  them  recommended  under 
the  ministers'  and  churchwardens'  hands  of  the  several  parishes :" 
and  this  complaint  must  still  continue,  although  the  poor-house 
ahnuld  be  enlarged  to  contain  3000,  or  even  double  that  number. 
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The  revenues  of  the  poor-house,  as  it  is  now  established,  amount 
to  about  2000/.  a-year ;  whereof  200/.  allowed  for  officers,  and  100/. 
for  repairs,  the  remaining  1700/.,  at  4/.  a-head,  will  support  425 
persons.  This  is  a  favorable  allowance,  considering  that  I  subtract 
nothing  for  the  diet  of  those  officers,  and  for  wear  and  tear  of  furni- 
ture ;  and  if  every  one  of  these  collegiates  should  be  set  to  work,  it 
is  agreed  they  will  not  be  able  to  gain  by  their  labor  above  one-fourth 
part  of  their  maintenance. 

At  the  same  time  the  oratorial  part  of  these  gentlemen  seldom 
vouchsafe  to  mention  fewer  than  1500  or  2000  people  to  be  main- 
tained in  this  hospital,  without  troubling  their  heads  about  the  fund. 


A  PROPOSAL 

FOR  GIVING  BADGES  TO  THE  BEGGARS   IN  ALL  THE   PARISHES 
OF  DUBLIN. 


April  22,  1737. 

It  has  been  a  general  complaint  that  the  poor-house  (especially 
since  the  new  constitution  by  act  of  parliament)  has  been  of  no 
benefit  to  this  city,  for  the  ease  of  which  it  was  wholly  intended.  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  it  many  years  before  it  was  new- 
modelled  by  the  legislature,  not  from  any  personal  regard,  but 
merely  as  one  of  the  two  deans,  who  are  of  course  put  into  most 
commissions  that  relate  to  the  city ;  and  I  have  likewise  the  honor 
to  have  been  left  out  of  several  commissions,  upon  the  score  of 
party,  in  which  my  predecessors  time  out  of  mind  have  always  been 
members. 

The  first  commission  was  made  up  of  about  fifty  persons,  which 
were  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  and  some  few  other 
citizens,  the  judges,  the  two  archbishops,  the  two  deans  of  the  city, 
and  one  or  two  more  gentlemen.  And  I  must  confess  my  opinion, 
that  the  dissolving  of  the  old  commission  and  establishing  a  new  one 
of  nearly  three  times  the  number  have  been  the  great  cause  of  ren- 
dering so  good  a  design  not  only  useless,  but  a  grievance,  instead 
of  a  benefit  to  the  city.  In  the  present  commission  all  the  city 
clergy  are  included,  besides  a  great  number  of  squires;  not  only 
those  who  reside  in  Dublin  and  the  neighborhood,  but  several  who 
live  at  a  great  distance,  and  cannot  possibly  have  the  least  conoera 
for  the  advantage  of  the  city.  . 
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At  the  few  general  meetings  that  I  have  attended  since  the  new 
establishment,  I  observed  very  little  was  done  except  one  or  two 
acts  of  extreme  justice,  which  I  then  thought  might  as  well  have 
been  spared ;  and  I  have  found  the  court  of  assistants  usually  taken 
up  in  little  wrangles  about  coachmen,  and  adjusting  accounts  of  meal 
and  small  beer,  which,  however  necessary,  might  sometimes  have 
given  place  to  matters  of  much  greater  moment  —  I  mean  some 
schemes  recommended  to  the  general  board  for  answering  the  chief 
ends  in  erecting  and  establishing  such  a  poor-house  and  endowing 
it  with  so  considerable  a  revenue ;  and  the  principal  end  I  take  to 
have  been  that  of  maintaining  the  poor  and  orphans  of  the  city  where 
the  parishes  are  not  able  to  do  it,  and  clearing  the  streets  from  all 
strollers,  foreigners,  and  sturdy  beggars,  with  which,  to  the  univer- 
sal complaint  and  admiration,  Dublin  is  more  infested  since  the 
establishment  of  the  poor-house  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  since 
its  first  erection. 

As  the  whole  fund  for  supporting  this  hospital  is  raised  only  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  so  there  can  be  hardly  anything  more 
absurd  than  to  see  it  misemployed  in  maintaining  foreign  beggars, 
and  bastards  or  orphans  of  farmers,  whose  country  landlord  never 
contributed  one  shilling  toward  their  support.  I  would  engage  that 
half  this  revenue,  if  employed  with  common  care  and  no  very  great 
degree  of  common  honesty,  would  maintain  all  the  real  objects  of 
charity  in  this  city,  except  a  small  number  of  original  poor  in  every 
parish,  who  might,  without  being  burdensome  to  the  parishioners, 
find  a  tolerable  support. 

I  have  for  some  years  past  applied  myself  to  several  lord-mayors, 
and  the  late  archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  a  remedy  to  this  evil  of  foreign 
beggars ;  and  they  all  appeared  ready  to  receive  a  very  plain  pro- 
posal, I  mean  that  of  badging  the  original  poor  of  every  parish  who 
begged  in  the  streets ;  that  the  said  beggars  should  be  confined  to 
their  own  parishes ;  that  they  should  wear  their  badges  well  sewn 
upon  one  of  their  shoulders,  always  visible,  on  pain  of  being  whipped 
and  turned  out  of  town,  or  whatever  legal  punishment  may  be  thought 
proper  and  effectual.  But,  by  the  wrong  way  of  thinking  in  some 
clergymen,  and  the  indifference  of  others,  this  method  was  perpetu- 
ally defeated,  to  their  own  continual  disquiet,  which  they  do  not  ill 
deserve :  and  if  the  grievance  affected  only  them,  it  would  be  of 
less  consequence,  because  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  power:  but 
all  street-walkers  and  shopkeepers  bear  an  equal  share  in  its  hourly 
vexation.  • 
10* 
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I  never  heard  of  more  than  one  objection  against  this  expedient 
of  badging  the  poor,  and  confining  their  walks  to  their  several 
parishes.  The  objection  was  this  —  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
foreign  beggars  ?  must  they  be  left  to  starve  ?  I  answered,  No ;  but 
they  must  be  driven  and  whipped  out  of  the  town ;  and  let  the  next 
country  parish  do  as  they  please,  or  rather,  after  the  practice  in 
England,  send  them  from  one  parish  to  another  until  they  reach 
their  own  homes.  By  the  old  laws  of  England,  still  in  force,  every 
parish  is  bound  to  maintain  its  own  poor ;  and  the  matter  is  of  no 
such  consequence  in  this  point  as  some  would  make  it,  whether  a 
countiy  parish  be  rich  or  poor.  In  the  remoter  and  poorer  parishes 
of  the  kingdom,  all  necessaries  of  life  proper  for  poor  people  are 
comparatively  cheaper;  I  mean  buttermilk,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables;  and  every  farmer  or  cottager,  who  is  not  himself 
a  beggar,  can  spare  sometimes  a  sup  or  a  morsel,  not  worth  the 
fourth  part  of  a  farthing,  to  an  indigent  neighbor  of  his  own  parish, 
who  is  disabled  from  work.  A  beggar,  native  of  the  parish,  is  known 
to  the  squire,  to  the  church-minister,  to  the  popish  priest,  or  the 
conventicle-teacher,  as  well  as  to  every  farmer;  he  has  generally 
some  relations  able  to  live,  and  contribute  something  to  his  mainte- 
nance ;  none  of  which  advantages  can  be  reasonably  expected  on  a 
removal  to  places  where  he  is  altogether  unknown.  If  he  be  not 
quite  maimed,  he  and  his  trull  and  litter  of  brats  (if  he  has  any) 
may  get  half  their  support  by  doing  some  kind  of  work  in  their 
power,  and  thereby  be  less  burdensome  to  the  people.  In  short,  all 
necessaries  of  life  grow  in  the  country,  and  not  in  cities,  and  are 
cheaper  where  they  grow ;  nor  is  it  equitable  that  beggars  should 
put  us  to  the  charge  of  giving  them  victuals,  and  the  carriage  too. 

But  when  the  spirit  of  wandering  takes  him,  attended  by  his  fe- 
males and  their  equipage  of  children,  he  becomes  a  nuisance  to  the 
whole  country ;  he  and  his  females  are  thieves,  and  teach  the  trade 
of  stealing  in  their  brood  of  four  years  old ;  and  if  his  infirmities  be 
counterfeit,  it  is  dangerous  for  a  single  person  unarmed  to  meet  him 
on  the  road.  He  wanders  from  one  county  to  another,  but  still  with 
a  view  to  this  town,  where  he  arrives  at  last,  and  enjoys  all  the 
privileges  of  a  Dublin  beggar. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  country  squires  should  be  very  willing 
to  send  up  their  colonies ;  but  why  the  city  should  be  content  to 
receive  them  is  beyond  my  imaginatien. 

If  the  city  were  obliged  by  their  charters  to  maintain  a  thousand 
beggars,  they  could  do  it  cheaper  by  eighty  per  cent,  a  hundred 
miles  off,  than  in  this  town,  or  in  any  of  its  suburbs. 
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There  is  no  village  in  Gonnaught  that  in  proportion  shares  so 
deeply  in  the  daily  increasing  miseries  of  Ireland  as  its  capital  city ; 
to  which  miseries  there  hardly  remained  any  addition^  except  the 
perpetual  swarms  of  foreign  beggars,  who  might  be  banished  in  a 
month,  without  expense,  and  with  very  little  trouble. 

As  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  street- 
beggars,  I  find  some  weak  attempts  have  been  made  in  one  or  two 
parishes  to  promote  the  wearing  of  badges ;  and  my  first  question 
to  those  who  ask  an  alms  is,  '*  Where  is  your  badge  ?"  I  have,  in 
several  years,  met  with  about  a  dozen  who  were  ready  to  produce 
them,  some  out  of  their  pockets,  others  from  under  their  coats,  and 
two  or  three  on  their  shoulders,  only  covered  with  a  sort  of  capes, 
which  they  could  lift  up  or  let  down  upon  occasion.  They  are  too 
lazy  to  work ;  they  are  not  afraid  to  steal,  nor  ashamed  to  beg ;  and 
yet  are  too  proud  to  be  seen  with  a  badge,  as  many  of  them  have 
confessed  to  me,  and  not  a  few  in  very  injurious  terms,  particularly 
the  females.  They  all  look  upon  such  an  obligation  as  a  high  in- 
dignity done  to  their  office.  I  appeal  to  all  indifferent  people  whether 
such  wretches  deserve  to  be  relieved.  As  to  myself,  1  must  confess 
this  absurd  insolence  has  so  affected  me,  that  for  several  years  past 
I  have  not  disposed  of  one  single  farthing  to  a  street-beggar,  nor 
intend  to  do  so,  until  I  see  a  better  regulation ;  and  I  have  endea- 
vored to  persuade  all  my  brother  walkers  to  follow  my  example, 
which  most  of  them  assure  me  they  will  do.  For  if  beggary  be  not 
able  to  beat  out  pride,  it  cannot  deserve  charity.  However,  as  to 
persons  in  coaches  and  chairs,  they  bear  but  little  of  the  persecution 
we  suffer,  and  are  willing  to  leave  it  entirely  upon  us. 

To  say  the  truth,  there  is  not  a  more  undeserving,  vicious  race 
of  human  kind  than  the  bulk  of  those  who  are  reduced  to  beggary, 
even  in  this  beggarly  country.  For  as  a  great  part  of  our  public 
miseries  is  originally  owing  to  our  own  faults  (but  what  those  faults 
are,  I  am  grown  by  experience  too  wary  to  mention),  so  I  am  confi- 
dent that,  among  the  meaner  people,  nineteen  in  twenty  of  those 
who  are  reduced  to  a  starving  condition  did  not  become  so  by  what 
the  lawyers  call  the  work  of  God  either  upon  their  bodies  or  goods ; 
but  merely  from  their  own  idleness,  attended  with  all  manner  of 
vices,  particularly  drunkenness,  thievery,  and  cheating. 

Whoever  inquires,  as  I  have  frequently  done  from  those  who 
have  asked  me  an  alms,  what  was  their  former  course  of  life,  will 
find  them  to  have  been  servants  in  good  families,  broken  tradesmen, 
laborers,  cottagers,  and  what  they  call  decayed  housekeepers;  but 
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(to  use  their  own  cant)  reduced  by  losses  and  crosses,  by  wbicb 
nothing  can  be  understood  but  idleness  and  vice. 

As  this  is  the  only  Christian  country  where  people,  contrary  to 
the  old  maxim,  are  the  poverty,  and  not  the  riches  of  the  nation ; 
so  the  blessing  of  increase  and  multiply  is  by  us  converted  into  a 
curse ;  and  as  marriage  has  been  ever  countenanced  in  all  free  coun- 
tries, so  we  should  be  less  miserable  if  it  were  discouraged  in  ours, 
as  far  as  can  be  consistent  with  Christianity.  It  is  seldom  known 
in  England  that  the  laborer,  the  lower  mechanic,  the  servant  or  the 
cottager,  thinks  of  marrying  until  he  has  saved  up  a  stock  of  money 
sufficient  to  carry  on  his  business,  nor  takes  a  wife  without  a  suita- 
ble portion ;  and  as  seldom  fails  of  making  a  yearly  addition  to  that 
stock,  with  a  view  of  providing  for  his  children.  But  in  this  king- 
dom the  case  is  directly  contrary ;  where  many  thousand  couples  are 
yearly  married,  whose  whole  united  fortunes,  bating  the  rags  on 
their  backs,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  purchase  a  pint  of  butter-milk 
for  their  wedding-supper,  nor  have  any  prospect  of  supporting  their 
honorable  state,  but  by  service,  or  labor,  or  thievery.  Nay,  their 
happiness  is  often  deferred  until  they  find  credit  to  borrow,  or  cun- 
ning to  steal,  a  shilling  to  pay  their  popish  priest,  or  infamous  couple- 
beggar.  Surely  no  miraculous  portion  of  wisdom  would  be  required 
to  find  some  kind  of  remedy  against  this  destructive  evil,  or  at  least 
not  to  draw  the  consequences  of  it  upon  our  decaying  city,  the 
greatest  part  whereof  must  of  course  in  a  few  years  become  desolate 
or  in  ruins. 

In  all  other  nations,  that  are  not  absolutely  barbarous,  parents 
think  themselves  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  and  reason  to  make 
some  provision  for  their  children  ]  but  the  reason  ofi*ered  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland  for  marrying  is,  that  they  may  have  children 
to  maintain  them  when  they  grow  old  and  unable  to  work. 

I  am  informed  that  we  have  been  for  some  time  past  extremely 
obliged  to  England  for  one  very  beneficial  branch  of  commerce ;  for 
it  seems  they  are  grown  so  gracious  as  to  transmit  us  continually  co- 
lonies of  beggars,  in  return  for  a  million  of  money  they  receive 
yearly  from  hence.  That  I  may  give  no  offence,  I  profess  to  mean 
real  English  beggars,  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  as  it  is 
usually  understood  by  Protestants.  It  seems  the  justices  of  the 
peace  and  parish-officers  in  the  western  coasts  of  England  have  a 
good  while  followed  the  trade  of  exporting  hither  their  supernume- 
rary beggars,  in  order  to  advance  the  English  Protestant  interest 
among  us ;  and  these  they  are  so  kind  as  to  send  over  gratis,  and 
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duty  free.  I  bave  bad  tbe  bonor,  more  tban  once,  to  attend  large 
cargoes  of  tbem  from  Cbester  to  Dublin ;  and  I  was  tben  so  ignorant 
as  to  give  my  opinion  that  our  city  sbould  receive  them  into  Bride- 
well, and  after  a  month's  residence,  having  been  well  whipped  twice 
a-day,  fed  with  bran  and  water,  and  put  to  hard  labor,  they  should 
be  returned  honestly  back  with  thanks  as  cheap  as  they  came  :  or  if 
that  were  not  approved  of,  I  proposed  that,  whereas  one  Englishman 
is  allowed  to  be  of  equal  intrinsic  value  with  twelve  born  in  Ireland, 
we  sbould  in  justice  return  them  a  dozen  for  one,  to  dispose  of 
as  they  please. 

As  to  the  native  poor  of  this  city,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
damage  in  confining  them  to  their  several  parishes.  For  instance : 
a  beggar  of  the  parish  of  St.  Warburgh's,  or  any  other  parish  here, 
if  he  be  an  object  of  compassion,  has  an  equal  chance  to  receive  his 
proportion  of  alms  from  every  charitable  hand :  because  the  inha- 
bitants, one  or  other,  walk  through  every  street  in  town,  and  give 
their  alms  without  considering  the  place,  wherever  they  think  it 
may  be  well  disposed  of;  and  these  helps,  added  to  what  they  get 
in  eatables,  by  going  from  house  to  house  among  the  gentry  and 
citizens,  will,  without  being  very  burdensome,  be  sufficient  to  keep 
them  alive. 

It  is  true  the  poor  of  the  suburb  parishes  will  not  have  altogether 
the  same  advantage,  because  they  are  not  equally  in  the  road  of  bu- 
siness and  passengers ;  but  here  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  beg- 
gars there  have  not  so  good  a  title  to  public  charity,  because  most 
of  them  are  strollers  from  the  country,  and  compose  a  principal  part 
of  that  great  nuisance  which  we  ought  to  remove.  I  should  be  apt 
to  think,  that  few  things  can  be  more  irksome  to  a  city-minister 
than  a  number  of  beggars  which  do  not  belong  to  his  district ;  whom 
he  has  no  obligation  to  take  care  of,  who  are  no  part  of  his  flock, 
and  who  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  those  to  whom  it  pro- 
perly belongs.  When  I  mention  this  abuse  to  any  minister  of  a 
city  parish,  he  usually  lays  the  fault  upon  the  beadles,  who,  he  says, 
are  bribed  by  the  foreign  beggars ;  and,  as  those  beadles  often  keep 
ale-houses,  they  find  their  account  in  such  customers.  This  evil 
might  easily  be  remedied,  if  the  parishes  would  make  some  small 
addition  to  the  salaries  of  beadles,  and  be  more  careful  in  the  choice 
of  those  officers.  But  I  conceive  there  is  one  effectual  method  in 
the  power  of  every  minister  to  put  in  practice;  I  mean,  by  making 
it  tbe  interest  of  all  his  own  original  poor  to  drive  out  intruders ;  for, 
if  the  parish  beggars  were  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  minister  and 
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*^*  The  following  form  of  prayer,  which  Dr.  Swift  constantly 
used  in  the  pulpit  before  his  sermon,  is  copied  from  his  own  hand- 
writing. 

"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  God !  forgive  us  all  our  sins.  Give 
us  grace  heartily  to  repent  them,  and  to  lead  new  lives.  Graft  in 
our  hearts  a  true  love  and  veneration  for  thy  holy  name  and  word. 
Make  thy  pastors  burning  and  shining  lights,  able  to  convince  gain- 
sayers,  and  to  save  others  and  themselves.  Bless  this  congregation 
here  met  together  in  thy  name ;  grant  them  to  hear  and  receive  thy 
holy  word,  to  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls.  Lastly,  we  desire  to 
return  thee  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  all  thy  mercies  bestowed 
upon  us,  but  chiefly  for  the  fountain  of  them  all,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  in  whose  name  and  words  we  further  call  upon  thee,  saying, 
Our  Father^  (fee." 


SERMON  THE  FIRST. 
THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  KNOWING  ONE'S-SELF. 

2    KINGS  Viii.  PART   OF   TUB    13tH   YBRSK. 

And  Hazael  said,  But  what !  U  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  t 

We  have  a  very  singular  instance  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart, 
represented  to  us  in  the  person  of  Hazael,  who  was  sent  to  the  pro- 
phet Elisha  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  concerning  his  master  the  king 
of  Syria's  recovery.  For  the  man  of  Grod,  having  told  him  that  the 
king  might  recover  from  the  disorder  he  was  then  laboring  under, 
began  to  set  and  fasten  his  countenance  upon  him  of  a  sudden,  and 
to  break  out  into  the  most  violent  expressions  of  sorrow,  and  a  deep 
concern  for  it;  whereupon,  when  Hazael,  full  of  shame  and  confu- 
sion, asked,  ''Why  weepcth  my  lord?"  he  answered,  <<  Because  I 
know  all  the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel ;  their 
stro-ngholds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and  their  young  men  wilt  ihou 
slay  with  the  sword,  and  wilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  up  their 
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women  with  child."  Thus  much  did  the  man  of  God  say  and  know 
of  him,  by  a  light  darted  into  his  mind  from  heaven.  But  Uazael, 
not  knowing  himself  so  well  as  the  other  did,  was  startled  and 
amazed  at  the  relation,  and  would  not  believe  it  possible  that  a  man 
of  his  temper  could  ever  run  out  into  such  enormous  instances  of 
cruelty  and  inhumanity.  *'  What,  says  he,  *'  is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?" 

And  yet  for  all  this  it  is  highly  |)robable  that  he  was  then  that 
man  he  could  not  imagine  himself  to  be;  for  we  find  him,  on  the 
very  next  day  after  his  return,  in  a  very  treacherous  and  disloyal 
manner,  murdering  his  own  master  and  usurping  his  kingdom;  which 
was  but  a  prologue  to  the  sad  tragedy  which  he  afterwards  acted 
upon  the  people  of  Israel. 

And  now  the  case  is  but  very  little  better  with  most  men  than  it 
was  with  Hazael ;  however  it  cometh  to  pass,  they  are  wonderfully 
unacquainted  with  their  own  temper  and  disposition,  and  know  very 
little  of  what  passeth  within  them ;  for  of  so  many  proud,  ambitious, 
revengeful,  envying,  and  ill-natured  persons  that  are  in  the  world, 
where  is  there  one  of  them,  who,  although  he  hath  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  vice  appearing  upon  every  occasion,  can  look  with  such  an 
impartial  eye  upon  himself  as  to  believe  that  the  imputation  thrown 
upon  him  is  not  altogether  groundless  and  unfair  ?  Who,  if  he  were 
told  by  men  of  a  discerning  spirit  and  a  strong  conjecture,  of  all  the 
evil  and  absurd  things  which  that  false  heart  of  his  would  at  one 
time  or  other  betray  him  into,  would  not  believe  as  little,  and  wonder 
as  much  as  Hazael  did  before  him  ?  Thus,  for  instance ;  tell  an  angry 
person  that  he  is  weak  and  impotent,  and  of  no  consistency  of  mind; 
tell  him  that  such  or  such  a  little  accident,  which  he  may  then  des- 
pise and  think  much  below  a  passion,  shall  hereafter  make  him  say 
and  do  several  absurd,  indiscreet,  and  misbecoming  things ;  he  may 
perhaps  own  that  he  hath  a  spirit  of  resentment  within  him  that 
will  not  let  him  be  imposed  upon,  but  he  fondly  imagines  that  he 
can  lay  a  becoming  restraint  upon  it  when  he  pleaseth,  although  it 
is  ever  running  away  with  him  into  some  indecency  or  other. 

Therefore,  to  bring  the  words  of  my  text  to  our  present  occasion, 
I  shall  endeavor,  in  a  further  prosecution  of  them,  to  evince  the 
great  necessity  of  a  nice  and  curiouS  inspection  into  the  several  re- 
cesses of  the  heart,  being  the  surest  and  the  shortest  method  that  a 
wicked  man  can  take  to  reform  himself;  for  let  us  but  stop  the 
fountain,  and  the  streams  will  spend  and  waste  themselves  away  in 
a  very  little  time ;  but  if  we  go  about,  like  children,  to  raise  a  bank. 

v.— U 
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and  to  stop  the  current,  not  taking  notice  all  the  while  of  the  spring 
which  continually  feedeth  it,  when  the  next  flood  of  temptation 
riseth  and  breaketh  in  upon  it,  then  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
bpgun  at  the  wrong  end  of  our  duty,  and  that  we  are  very  little  more 
the  better  for  it,  than  if  we  had  sat  still  and  made  no  advances  at  all. 

But  in  order  to  a  clearer  explanation  of  the  pointy  I  shall  speak 
to  these  following  particulars : —  ' 

Firsty  By  endeavoring  to  prove,  from  particular  instances,  that 
man  is  generally  the  most  ignorant  creature  in  the  world  of  himself. 

Secondly,  By  inqidring  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  his  igno- 
rance. 

Thirdly  and  lastly.  By  proposing  several  advantages  that  do  most 
assuredly  atteni  a  due  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

First,  then,  to  prove  that  man  is  generally  the  most  ignorant  crea- 
ture in  the  world  of  himself. 

To  pursue  the  heart  of  man  through  all  the  instances  of  life,  in 
all  its  several  windings  and  turnings,  and  under  that  infinite  variety 
of  shapes  and  appearances  which  it  putteth  on,  would  be  a  difficult 
and  almost  impossible  undertaking;  so  that  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  such  as  have  a  nearer  reference  to  the  present  occasion,  and  do 
upon  a  closer  view  show  themselves  through  the  whole  business  of 
repentance.  For  we  all  know  what  it  is  to  repent,  but  whether  he 
repenteth  him  truly  of  his  sins  or  not,  who  can  know  it  ? 

Now  the  great  duty  of  repentance  is  chiefly  made  up  of  these  two 
parts,  a  hearty  sorrow  for  the  follies  and  miscarriages  of  the  time 
past,  and  a  full  purpose  and  resolution  of  amendment  for  the  time 
to  come.  And  now  to  show  the  falseness  of  the  heart  in  both  these 
parts  of  repentance ',  and. 

First,  As  to  a  hearty  sorrow  for  the  sins  and  miscarriages  of  the 
time  past.  Is  there  a  more  usual  thing  than  for  a  man  to  impose 
upon  himself  by  putting  on  a  grave  and  demure  countenance,  by 
casting  a  severe  look  into  his  past  conduct,  and  making  some  few 
pious  and  devout  reflections  upon  it ;  and  then  to  believe  that  he 
hath  repented  to  an  excellent  purpose,  without  ever  letting  it  step 
forth  into  practice,  and  show  itself  in  a  holy  conversation  ?  Nay, 
some  persons  do  carry  the  deceit  a  little  higher ;  who,  if  they  can 
but  bring  themselves  to  weep  for  their  sins,  are  then  foil  of  an  ill- 
grounded  confidence  and  security  ]  never  considering  that  all  this 
may  prove  to  be  no  more  than  the  very  garb  and  outward  dress  of  a 
contrite  heart,  which  another  heart,  as  hard  as  the  nether  miUstone^ 
may  as  well  put  on.     For  tears  and  sighs,  however  in  some 
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tkej  may  be  decent  and  commendable  expressions  of  a  godly  sorrow, 
aro  neither  necessary  nor  infallible  signs  of  a  true  and  unfeigned 
repentance.  Not  necessary,  because  sometimes^  and  in  some  per- 
sons, the  inward  grief  and  anguish  of  the  niiud  may  be  too  big  to 
be  expressed  by  so  little  a  thing  as  a  tear,  and  then  it  tumeth  its 
edge  inward  upon  the  mind ;  aud  like  those  wounds  of  the  body 
which  bleed  inwardly  generally  proves  the  most  fatal  and  dangerous 
to  the  whole  body  of  sin ;  not  infallible,  because  a  very  small  portion 
of  sorrow  may  make  some  tender  dispositions  melt  and  break  out 
into  tears ;  or  a  man  may  perhaps  weep  at  parting  with  his  sins  as 
he  would  bid  the  last  farewell  to  an  old  friend. 

But  there  is  still  a  more  pleasant  cheat  in  this  affair,  that  when 
we  find  a  deadness  and  a  strange  kind  of  unaptness  and  indisposition 
to  all  impressions  of  religion,  and  that  we  cannot  be  as  truly  sorry 
for  our  sins  as  we  should  be,  we  then  pretend  to  be  sorry  that  we 
are  not  more  sorry  for  them ;  which  is  not  more  absurd  and  irra- 
tional than  that  a  man  should  pretend  to  be  very  angry  at  a  thing 
because  he  did  not  know  how  to  be  angry  at  all. 

But  after  all,  what  is  wanting  in  this  part  of  repentance  we  ex- 
pect to  make  up  in  the  next;  and  to  that  purpose  we  put  on  a  reso- 
lution of  amendment,  which  we  take  to  be  as  firm  as  a  house  built 
upon  a  rock ;  so  that  let  the  floods  arise,  and  the  winds  blow,  and 
the  streams  beat  vehemently  upon  it,  nothing  shall  shake  it  into 
ruin  or  disorder.  We  doubt  not  upon  the  strength  of  this  resolve 
to  stand  fast  and  unmoved  amid  the  storm  of  a  temptation ;  and^^o 
firmly  believe  at  the  time  we  make  it  that  nothing  in  the  world  will 
ever  be  able  to  make  us  commit  those  sins  over  again  which  we  have 
so  firmly  resolved  against. 

Thus  many  a  time  have  we  come  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  with  a  full  purpose  of  amendment,  and  with  as  full  a  persua- 
sion of  putting  that  same  purpose  into  practice ;  and  yet  have  we 
not  all  as  often  broke  that  purpose,  and  falsified  that  same  persuasion, 
by  starting  aside  like  a  broken  bow  into  those  very  sins,  which  we 
then  so  solemnly  and  so  confidently  declared  against  ? 

Whereas  had  but  any  other  person  entered  with  us  into  a  vow  so 
solemn  that  he  had  taken  the  holy  sacrament  upon  it ;  I  believe, 
had  he  but  once  deceived  us  by  breaking  in  upon  the  vow,  we  should 
hardly  ever  after  be  prevailed  upon  to  trust  that  man  again,  although 
we  still  continued  to  trust  our  own  fears  against  reason  and  against 
experience. 

This  indeed  is  a  dangerous  deceit  enough,  and  will  of  course  be- 
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tray  all  those  well-meanlDg  persons  into  sin  and  follj  who  are  apt  to 
take  religion  for  a  much  easier  thing  than  it  is.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  mi2<take  we  are  apt  to  nm  into ;  we  do  not  only  think  some- 
times that  we  can  do  more  than  we  can  do,  hut  sometimes  that  we 
are  incapable  of  doing  so  much :  an  error  of  another  kind  indeed, 
but  not  less  dangerous,  arising  from  a  diffidence  and  false  humility. 
For  how  much  a  wicked  man  can  do  in  the  business  of  religion^  if 
he  would  but  do  his  best,  is  very  often  more  than  he  can  tell. 
Thus  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  wicked  man  running 
•  headlong  into  sin  and  folly,  against  his  reason,  against  his  religion, 
i  and  against  his  Grod.  Tell  him  that  what  he  is  going  to  do  will  be 
an  infinite  disparagement  to  his  understanding,  which  at  another 
time  he  setteth  no  small  value  upon ;  tell  him  that  it  will  blacken 
his  reputation,  which  he  had  rather  die  for  than  lose ;  tell  him  that 
the  pleasure  of  sin  is  short  and  transient,  and  leaveth  a  vexatious 
kind  of  sting  behind  it,  which  will  very  hardly  be  drawn  forth ;  tell 
him  that  this  is  one  of  those  things  for  which  Grod  will  most  surely 
bring  him  to  judgment,  which  he  pretendeth  to  believe  with  a  full 
assurance  and  persuasion :  and  yet  for  all  this  he  shutteth  his  eyes 
against  all  conviction,  and  rusheth  into  the  sin  like  a  horse  into 
battle;  as  if  he  had  nothing  leil  to  do  but  like  a  silly  child  to  wink 
hard,  and  to  think  to  escape  a  certain  and  infinite  mischief  only  by 
endeavoring  not  to  see  it. 

And  now,  to  show  that  the  heart  hath  given  in  a  false  report  of 
the  temptation,  we  may  learn  from  this  that  the  same  weak  man 
would  resist  and  master  the  same  powerful  temptation  upon  con- 
siderations of  infinitely  less  value  than  those  which  religion  offereth, 
nay,  such  vile  considerations,  that  the  grace  of  God  cannot  without 
blasphemy  be  supposed  to  add  any  manner  of  force  and  efficacy  to 
them.  Thus  for  instance,  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  dress  up  a 
sin  in  such  soft  and  tempting  circumstances  that  a  truly  covetous 
man  would  not  resist  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  when  neither 
the  hopes  of  heaven  nor  the  fears  of  hell  could  make  an  impression 
upon  him  before.  But  can  anything  be  a  surer  indication  of  the 
deccitfulncss  of  the  heart  than  thus  to  show  more  courage,  resolu- 
tion, and  activity  in  an  ill  cause  Ihan  it  doth  in  a  good  one  ?  and  to 
exert  itself  to  better  purpose  when  it  is  to  serve  its  own  pride,  or 
lust,  or  revenge,  or  any  other  passion,  than  when  it  is  to  serve  God 
upon  motives  of  the  gospel,  and  upon  all  the  arguments  that  have 
ever  boon  made  use  of  to  bring  men  over  to  religion  and  a  good  life  ? 
And  thus  having  shown  that  man  is  wonderfully  apt  to  deoeive  and 
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impoee  npon  himself  in  pMsing  through  the  several  stages  of  that 
great  duty,  repentance,  I  proceed  now,  in  the 

Second  placcy  To  inquire  into  the  groundH  and  rca*»<>ns  nf  this 
ignorance,  and  to  show  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  man,  tlu?  only 
creature  in  the  world  that  can  reflect  and  lo<jk  into  himsolt',  nlionld 
know  80  little  of  what  passeth  within  him,  and  bo  so  very  much  un- 
acquainted even  with  the  standing  dii<positions  and  complexion  of 
his  own  heart  The  prime  reason  of  it  is,  because  we  so  very  seldom 
converse  with  ourselves,  and  take  so  little  notice  of  what  pawKcth 
within  us ;  for  a  man  can  no  more  know  his  own  heart  than  he  can 
know  his  own  face  any  other  way  than  by  reflection ;  he  may  as  well 
tell  over  every  feature  of  the  smaller  portions  of  his  face  without 
the  help  of  a  looking-glass,  as  he  can  tell  all  the  inward  bcnt^  and 
tendencies  of  his  soul,  those  standing  features  and  lineaments  of  the 
inward  man,  and  know  all  the  various  changes  that  this  is  liable  to 
from  custom,  from  passion,  and  from  opinion,  without  a  very  f  re^juent 
use  of  looking  within  himself. 

For  our  passions  and  inclinations  arc  not  always  u[»on  tin;  wing, 
and  always  moving  toward  their  respective  objects,  but  retire  now 
and  then  into  the  more  dark  and  hidden  recesses  of  the  heart,  where 
they  lie  concealed  for  awhile  until  a  fresh  occasion  calls  them  forth 
again;  so  that  not  every  transient  oblique  glance  upon  the  mind  can 
bring  a  man  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  its  strength  and 
weaknesses;  for  a  man  may  sometimes  turn  the  eye  of  the  mind 
inward  upon  itself,  as  he  may  behold  his  natural  face  in  a  gbiss,  and 
go  away,  "  and  straight  forget  what  manner  of  man  he  was."  But 
a  man  must  rather  sit  down  and  unravel  every  action  of  the  past 
day  into  all  its  circumstances  and  particularities,  and  observe  how 
every  little  thing  moved  and  affected  him,  and  what  manner  of  im- 
pression it  made  upon  his  heart :  this,  done  with  that  frequency  and 
carefhlness  which  the  importance  of  the  duty  doth  require,  would 
in  a  short  time  bring  him  into  a  nearer  and  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  himself. 

But  when  men  instead  of  this  do  pass  away  months  and  years  in 
a  perfect  slumber  of  the  mind,  without  once  awaking  it,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  should  be  so  very  ignorant  of  themselves,  and  know 
very  little  more  of  what  passeth  within  them  than  the  very  beasts 
which  perish.  But  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  why  most  men  have  so  little  conversation  with  themselves. 

And,  Jirsty  Because  this  reflection  is  a  work  and  labor  of  the 
mind^  and  cannot  be  performed  without  some  pain  and  difficulty;  for 
11* 
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before  a  man  can  reflect  on  himself,  and  look  into  his  heart  with  a 
steady  eye,  he  must  contract  his  sight,  and  collect  all  his  scattering 
and  roving  thoughts  into  some  order  and  compass,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  take  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  them ;  he  must  retire  from 
the  world  for  a  while,  and  be  unattentive  to  all  impressions  of  sense ; 
and  how  hard  and  painful  a  thing  must  it  needs  be  to  a  man  of 
passion  and  infirmity,  amid  such  a  crowd  of  objects  that  are  con- 
tinually striking  upon  the  sense  and  soliciting  the  affections,  not  to 
be  moved  and  interrupted  by  one  or  other  of  them !  But 

Secondly,  Another  reason  why  we  so  seldom  converse  with  our- 
selves is,  because  the  business  of  the  world  taketh  up  all  our  time, 
and  leaveth  us  no  portion  of  it  to  spend  upon  this  great  work  and 
labor  of  the  mind.  Thus  12  or  14  years  pass  away  before  we  can 
well  discern  good  from  evil ;  and  of  the  rest,  so  much  goes  away  in 
sleep,  so  much  in  the  proper  business  of  our  callings,  that  we  have 
none  to  lay  out  upon  the  more  serious  and  religious  employments. 
Every  man's  life  is  an  imperfect  sort  of  a  circle,  which  he  repeateth 
and  runneth  over  every  day ;  he  hath  a  set  of  thoughts,  desires,  and 
inclinations,  which  return  upon  him  in  their  proper  time  and  order, 
and  will  very  hardly  be  laid  aside  to  make  room  for  anything  new 
and  uncommon ;  so  that  call  upon  him  when  you  please,  to  set  about 
the  study  of  his  own  heart,  and  you  are  sure  to  find  him  pre-engaged  ] 
either  he  has  some  business  to  do,  or  some  diversion  to  take,  some 
acquaintance  that  he  must  visit,  or  some  company  that  he  must 
entertain,  or  some  cross  accident  hath  put  him  out  of  humof,  and 
unfitted  him  for  such  a  grave  employment.  And  thus  it  cometh  to 
pjiss  that  a  man  can  never  find  leisure  to  look  into  himself,  because 
he  doth  not  set  apart  some  portion  of  the  day  for  that  very  purpose, 
but  foolishly  deferreth  from  one  day  to  another,  until  his  glass  is 
almost  run  out,  and  he  is  called  upon  to  give  a  miserable  account 
of  himself  in  the  other  world.     But, 

Thirdly y  Another  reason  why  a  man  doth  not  more  frequently 
converse  with  himself  is,  because  such  conversation  with  his  own 
heart  may  discover  some  vice  or  some  infirmity  lurking  within  him, 
which  he  is  very  unwilling  to  believe  himself  guilty  of.  For  can 
there  be  a  more  ungrateful  thing  to  a  man  than  to  find  that,  upon  a 
nearer  view,  he  is  not  tkat  person  he  took  himself  to  be?  that  he 
had  neither  the  courage,  nor  the  honesty,  nor  the  piety,  nor  the 
humility,  that  he  dreamed  he  had?  that  a  very  little  pain,  for 
instance,  putteth  him  out  of  patience,  and  as  little  pleasure  softeneth 
and  disarmeth  him  into  ease  and  wantonness  ?  that  he  hathi  been  at 
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more  puns,  and  labor,  and  cost,  to  be  revenged  of  an  enemj,  than 
to  oblige  the  best  friend  he  hath  iik  the  world  ?  that  he  cannot  bring 
himself  to  say  his  prayers,  without  a  great  deal  of  reluctancy ;  and 
when  he  doth  say  them,  the  spirit  and  fervor  of  devotion  evaporate 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  he  can  scarcely  hold  out  a  prayer  of  ten 
lines,  without  a  number  of  idle  and  impertinent,  if  not  vain  and 
wicked,  thoughts  coming  into  his  head  ?  These  are  very  unwelcome 
discoveries  that  a  man  may  make  of  himself;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  every  one  who  is  already  flushed  with  a  good  opinion  of  him- 
self, should  rather  study  how  to  run  away  from  it,  than  how  to  con- 
verse with  his  own  heart. 

But  further,  if  a  man  were  both  able  and  willing  to  retire  into 
his  own  heart,  and  to  set  apart  some  portion  of  the  day  for  that  very 
purpose ;  yet  he  is  still  disabled  from  passing  a  fair  and  impartial 
judgment  upon  himself,  by  several  difl&culties,  arising  partly  from 
prejudice  and  prepossession,  partly  from  the  lower  appetites  and  in- 
clinations.    And, 

Fhsty  That  the  business  of  prepossession  may  lead  and  betray  a 
man  into  a  false  judgment  of  his  own  heart.     For  we  may  observe, 
that  the  first  opinion  we  take  up  of  anything  or  any  person  doth 
generally  stick  close  to  us;  the  nature  of  the  mind  being  such  thatf 
it  cannot  but  desire,  and  consequently  endeavor,  to  have  some  cer- ; 
tain  principles  to  go  upon,  something  fixed  and  unmovable,  whereon .' 
it  may  rest  and  support  itself     And  hence  it  cometh  to  pass   that' 
some  persons  are  with  so  much  difl&culty  brought  to  think  well  of 
a  man  they  have  once  entertained  an  ill  opinion  of;  and,  perhaps 
that  too  for  a  very  absurd  and  unwarrantable  reason.     But  how 
much  more  difficult  then  must  it  be  for  a  man,  who  taketh  up  a 
fond  opinion  of  his  own  heart  long  before  he  hath  either  years  or 
sense  enough  to  understand  it,  either  to  be  persuaded  out  of  it  by 
himself,  whom  he  loveth  so  well,  or  by  another,  whose  interest  or 
diversion  it  may  be  to  make  him  ashamed  of  himself !     Then, 

Secondly,  As  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  inferior  appetites 
and  inclinations ;  let  any  man  look  into  his  own  heart,  and  observe 
in  how  difierent  a  light  and  under  what  different  complexions  any 
two  sins  of  equal  turpitude  and  malignity  do  appear  to  him,  if  he 
hath  but  a  strong  inclination  to  the  one  and  none  at  all  to  the  other 
That  which  he  hath  an  inclination  to  is  always  dressed  up  in  all  the 
false  beauty  that  a  fond  and  busy  imagination  can  give  it ;  the  other 
appeareth  naked  and  deformed,  and  in  all  the  true  circumstances  of 
folly  and  dishonor.     Thus,  stealing  is  a  vice  that  few  gentlemen  are 
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inclined  to ',  and  they  justly  think  it  below  the  dignity  of  a  man  to 
stoop  to  so  base  and  low  a  sin;  but  no  principle  of  honor,  no  work- 
ings of  the  mind  and  conscience,  not  the  still  voice  of  mercy,  not 
the  dreadful  call  of  judgment,  nor  any  considerations  whatever,  can 
put  a  stop  to  that  violence  and  oppression,  that  pride  and  ambition, 
that  revelling  and  wantonness,  which  we  every  day  meet  with  in 
the  world.  Nay,  it  is  easy  to  observe  very  diflferent  thoughts  in  a 
man  of  the  sin  that  he  is  most  fond  of,  according  to  the  different 
ebbs  and  flows  of  his  inclination  to  it.  For  as  soon  as  the  appetite 
is  alarmed,  and  seizeth  upon  the  heart,  a  little  cloud  gathereth 
about  the  head,  and  spreadeth  a  kind  of  darkness  over  the  face  of 
the  soul,  whereby  it  is  hindered  from  taking  a  clear  and  distinct 
view  of  things ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  appetite  tired  and  satiated,  but 
the  same  cloud  passeth  away  like  a  shadow,  and  a  new  li^ht  spring- 
ing up  in  the  mind  of  a  sudden,  the  man  seeth  much  more,  both 
of  the  folly  and  of  the  danger  of  sin,  than  he  did  before. 

And  thus  having  done  with  the  several  reasons  why  man,  the 
only  creature  in  the  world  that  can  reflect  and  look  into  himself,  is 
so  very  ignorant  of  what  passeth  within  him,  and  so  much  unac- 
quainted with  the  standing  dispositions  and  complexions  of  his  own 
heart :  I  proceed  now,  in  the 

Third  and  last  place,  to  lay  down  several  advantages,  that  do 
most  assuredly  attend  a  due  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves.    And, 

First,  One  great  advantage  is,  that  it  tendeth  very  much  to  mor- 
tify and  humble  a  man  into  a  modest  and  low  opinion  of  himself 
For  let  a  man  take  a  nice  and  curious  inspection  into  all  the  several 
regions  of  the  heart,  and  observe  everything  irregular  and  amiss 
within  him  :  for  instance,  how  narrow  and  short-sighted  a  thing  is 
the  understanding !  upon  how  little  reason  do  we  take  np  an  opinion, 
and  upon  how  much  less  sometimes  do  we  lay  it  down  again  I  how 
weak  and  false  ground  do  we  often  walk  upon,  with  the  biggest 
confidence  and  assurance !  and  how  tremulous  and  doubts  are  we 
very  often  where  no  doubt  is  to  be  made  1  Again,  how  wild  and 
impertinent,  how  busy  and  incoherent  a  thing  is  the  imagination, 
even  in  the  best  and  wisest  men ;  insomuch,  that  every  man  may  be 
said  to  be  mad,  but  every  man  doth  not  show  it.  Then  as  to  the 
passions,  how  noisy,  how  turbulent,  and  how  tumultuous  are  they  I 
how  easy  they  are  stirred  and  set  a-going,  how  eager  and  hot  in  the 
pursuit,  and  what  strange  disorder  and  confusion  do  they  throw  a 
man  into ;  so  that  he  can  neither  think,  nor  speak,  nor  act  as  he 
nhould  •'  \  while  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  any  one  of  them. 
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Thus,  let  eyeiy  man  look  with  a  severe  and  impartial  eye  into  all 
the  distinct  regions  of  the  heart,  and  no  donbt  several  deformities 
and  irregularities  that  he  never  thought  of  will  open  and  disclose 
themselves  upon  so  near  a  view,  and  rather  make  the  man  ashamed 
of  himself  than  proud. 

Secondly,  A  due  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  ourselves 
doth  certainly  secure  us  from  the  sly  and  insinuating  assaults  of 
flattery.  There  is  not  in  the  world  a  baser  and  more  hateful  thing 
than  flattery :  it  proceedeth  from  so  much  falseness  and  insincerity 
in  the  man  that  giveth  it,  and  often  discovereth  so  much  weakness 
and  folly  in  the  man  that  taketh  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  of 
the  two  is  most  to  be  blamed.  Every  man  of  common  sense  can 
demonstrate  in  speculation,  and  may  be  fully  convinced  that  all  the 
praises  and  commendations  of  the  whole  world  can  add  no  more  to 
the  real  and  intrinsic  value  of  a  man,  than  they  can  add  to  his 
stature.  And  yet  for  all  this,  men  of  the  best  sense  and  piety, 
when  they  come  down  to  the  practice,  cannot  forbear  thinking  much 
better  of  themselves,  when  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  spoken 
well  of  by  other  persons. 

But  the  meaning  of  this  absurd  proceeding  seemeth  to  be  no 
other  than  this :  there  are  few  men  that  have  so  intimate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  their  own  hearts  as  to  know  their  own  real  worth, 
and  how  to  set  a  just  rate  upon  themselves,  and  therefore  they  do 
not  know  but  that  he  who  praises  them  most  may  be  most  in  tho 
right  of  it.  For  no  doubt,  if  a  man  were  ignorant  of  the  true  value 
of  a  thing  he  loved  as  well  as  himself,  he  would  measure  the  worth 
of  it  according  to  the  esteem  of  him  who  biddeth  most  for  it,  rather 
than  of  him  that  biddeth  less. 

Therefore,  the  most  infallible  way  to  disentangle  a  man  from  the 
snares  of  flattery  is,  to  consult  and  study  his  own  heart;  for  who- 
ever does  that  well,  will  hardly  be  so  absurd  as  to  take  another 
man's  word  before  his  own  sense  and  experience. 

Thirdly,  Another  advantage  from  this  kind  of  study  is  this,  that 
it  teacheth  a  man  how  to  behave  himself  patiently  when  he  has  the 
ill  fortune  to  be  censured  and  abused  by  other  people.  For  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  own  heart,  doth  already  know 
more  evil  of  himself  than  anybody  else  can  tell  him ;  au^  when  any 
one  speaketh  ill  of  him,  he  rather  thanketh  God  ^ha,t  h^  pan  say  np 
worse  \  for  could  his  enemy  but  look  into  th,?  dark  and  hidden  re-? 
cesses  of  the  heart,  he  consideroth  Vf^,^.^.  i^¥JpV?r  9^^?^PW  ^^9^8^**! 
he  might  there  see  broo^i^  an^  ^?;y^W;?  ^.V»?  \  ^^^  9lo^d  upQ» 
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the  face  of  the  soal ;  that  there  he  might  take  a  prospect  of  the 
fancy,  and  view  it  acting  over  the  several  scenes  of  pride,  of  ambi- 
tion, of  envy,  of  lust,  and  revenge ;  that  there  he  might  tell  how 
often  a  vicious  inclination  hath  been  restrained,  for  no  other  reason, 
but  just  to  save  the  man's  credit  or  interest  in  ihe  world ;  and  how 
many  unbecoming  ingredients  have  entered  into  the  composition  of 
his  best  actions.  And  now,  what  man  in  the  whole  world  would  be 
able  to  bear  so  severe  a  test  ?  to  have  every  thought  and  inward 
motion  of  the  heart  laid  open  and  exposed  to  the  views  of  his  ene- 
mies ?     But, 

Fourthly,  and  lastly.  Another  advantage  of  this  kind  is,  that  it 
maketh  men  less  severe  upon  other  people's  faults,  and  less  busy 
and  industrious  in  spreading  them.  For  a  man  employed  at  home 
inspecting  into  his  own  failings,  hath  no  leisure  to  take  notice  of 
every  little  spot  and  blemish  that  lieth  scattered  upon  others ;  or, 
if  he  cannot  escape  the  sight  of  them,  he  always  passes  the  most 
easy  and  favorable  construction  upon  them.  Thus  for  instance, 
does  the  ill  he  knoweth  of  a  man  proceed  from«an  unhappy  temper 
and  constitution  of  body  ?  he  then  considereth  with  himself  how 
hard  a  thing  it  is,  not  to  be  borne  down  with  the  current  of  the 
blood  and  spirits )  and  accordingly  layeth  some  part  of  the  blame 
upon  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  for  he  hath  felt  the  force  and 
rapidity  of  it  within  his  own  breast ;  although  perhaps,  in  another 
instance,  he  remembereth  how  it  rageth  and  swelleth  by  opposition ; 
and  although  it  may  be  restrained  or  diverted  for  a  while,  yet  it  can 
hardly  ever  be  totally  subdued. 

Or,  has  the  man  sinned  out  of  custom  ?  he  then  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, traceth  a  habit  into  the  very  first  rise  and  imperfect 
beginnings  of  it ;  and  can  tell  by  how  slow  and  insensible  advances 
'it  creepeth  upon  the  heart ;  how  it  worketh  itself  by  degrees  into 
the  very  frame  and  texture  of  it,  and  so  passeth  into  a  second 
nature )  and  consequently  he  hath  a  just  sense  of  the  great  difficulty 
for  him  to  learn  to  do  good,  who  hath  been  long  accustomed  to  do  evil. 

Or,  lastly,  hath  a  false  opinion  betrayed  him  into  a  sin  ?  he  then 
callcth  to  mind  what  wrong  apprehensions  he  hath  made  of  some 
things  himself,  how  many  opinions  that  he  once  made  no  doubt  of, 
he  hath  upon  a  stricter  examination  found  to  be  doubtful  and  mi- 
ccrtain ;  how  many  more  to  be  unreasonable  and  absurd.  He  know- 
eth further,  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  opinions  that  he  hath 
never  yet  examined  into  at  all,  and  which,  however,  he  still  beliey- 
eth,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  hath  believed  them  so  long 
»]r-?r.^j  v;ltL,i',;t,  ^  reason. 
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ThnSy  upon  every  occasion,  a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  him- 
self consulteth  his  own  heart,  and  maketh  every  man's  case  to  be 
his  own,  and  so  puts  the  most  favorable  interpretation  upon  it.  Let 
every  man  therefore  look  into  his  own  heart  before  he  beginneth  to 
abuse  the  reputation  of  another;  and  then  he  will  hardly  be  so 
absurd  as  to  throw  a  dart  that  will  so  certainly  rebound  and  wound 
himself.  And  thus,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  conversation, 
let  him  keep  an  eye  upon  that  one  great  comprehensive  rule  of 
Christian  duty,  on  which  hangeth,  not  only  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
but  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  too :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  Which 
rule  that  we  may  all  duly  observe,  by  throwing  aside  all  scandal  and 
detraction,  all  spite  and  rancor,  all  rudeness  and  contempt,  all  rage 
and  violence,  and  whatever  tendeth  to  make  conversation  and  com- 
merce either  uneasy  or  troublesome,  may  the  God  of  peace  grant, 
for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  &c. 

Consider  what  hath  been  said ;  and  the  Lord  give  you  a  right 
understanding  in  all  things.  To  whom,  with  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  all  honor  and  glory,  now  and  for  ever. 


SERMON  THE   SECOND. 
ON  THE  TRINITY. 

FIRST  EPISTLE   GENERAL   OF   JOHN,  V.  7 

For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaveUf  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holff 
Ohoat :  and  these  Three  are  One. 

This  day  being  set  apart  to  acknowledge  our  belief  in  the  eternal 
Trinity,  I  thought  it  might  be  proper  to  employ  my  present  dis- 
course entirely  upon  that  subject;  and  I  hope  to  handle  it  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  most  ignorant  among  you  may  return  home  better 
informed  of  your  duty  in  this  great  point,  than  probably  you  are  at 
present. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  by  the  weakness  and  indiscretion  of 
busy,  or  at  best,  of  well-meaning  people,  as  well  as  by  the  malice  of 
those  who  are  enemies  to  all  revealed  religion,  and  are  not  content 
to  possess  their  own  infidelity  in  silence,  without  communicating  it, 
to  the  disturbance  of  mankind ;  I  say,  by  these  means,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  hath  suffered  very  much, 
Hud  made  Christianity  suffer  along  with  it.     For  these  two  things 
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must  be  granted :  first,  that  men  of  wicked  lives  would  be  very  glad 
there  were  no  truth  in  Christianity  at  all ;  and,  secondly,  if  they  can 
pick  out  any  one  single  article  in  the  Christian  religion,  which 
appears  not  agreeable  to  their  own  corrupted  reason,  or  to  the  argu- 
ments of  those  bad  people  who  follow  the  trade  of  seducing  others, 
they  presently  conclude  that  the  truth  of  the  whole  gospel  must 
sink  along  with  that  one  article.  Which  is  just  as  wise  as  if  a  man 
should  say,  because  he  dislikes  one  law  of  his  country,  he  will  there- 
fore observe  no  law  at  all ;  and  yet  that  one  law  may  be  very  reason- 
able in  itself,  although  he  does  not  allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the 
reason  of  the  lawgivers. 

Thus  it  hath  happened  with  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
which  word  is  indeed  not  in  the  Scripture,  but  was  a  term  of  art 
invented  in  the  earlier  times  to  express  the  doctrine  by  a  single 
word,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience.  The  doctrine  then, 
as  delivered  in  holy  Scripture,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  words, 
is  very  short,  and  amounts  only  to  this :  that  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  each  of  them  God,  and  yet  there  is  but  one 
God.  For  as  to  the  word  person,  when  we  say  there  are  three  per- 
sons ;  and  as  to  those  other  explanations  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
this  day  read  to  you,  (whether  compiled  by  Athanasius  or  not,)  they 
were  taken  up  three  hundred  years  after  Christ  to  expound  this 
doctrine ;  and  I  will  tell  you  upon  what  occasion.  About  that  time 
there  sprang  up  a  heresy  of  people  called  Arians,  from  one  Arius, 
the  leader  of  them.  These  denied  our  Savior  to  be. God,  although 
they  allowed  all  the  rest  of  the  gospel ;  wherein  they  were  more 
sincere  than  their  followers  among  us.  Thus  the  Christian  world 
was  divided  into  two  parts ;  till  at  length,  by  the  zeal  and  courage 
of  St.  Athanasius,  the  Arians  were  condemned  in  a  general  council, 
and  a  creed  formed  upon  the  true  faith,  as  St.  Athanasius  hath 
settled  it.  This  creed  is  now  read  at  certain  times  in  our  churches, 
which,  although  it  is  useful  for  edification  to  those  who  understand 
it,  yet,  since  it  contains  some  nice  and  philosophical  points  which 
few  people  can  comprehend,  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  obliged  to  be- 
lieve no  more  than  the  Scripture  doctrine,  as  I  have  already 
delivered  it;  because  that  creed  was  intended  only  as  an  answer  to 
the  Arians,  in  their  own  way,  who  were  very  subtle  disputers. 

But  this  heresy  having  revived  in  the  world  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  continued  ever  since ;  not  out  of  a  zeal  to  truth,  but 
to  give  a  loose  to  wickedness  by  throwing  off  all  religion ;  several 
divines,  in  order  to  answer  the  cavils  of  those  adversaries  to  tnitlf 
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and  moralitjy  began  to  find  out  farther  explanations  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  by  rules  of  philosophy ;  which  have  multiplied  con- 
troversies to  such  a  degree,  as  to  beget  scruples  that  have  perplexed 
the  minds  of  many  sober  Christians,  who  otherwise  could  never 
have  entertained  them. 

I  must  therefore  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  the  method  taken  by 
many  of  those  learned  men  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
hath  been  founded  upon  a  mistake. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  every  man  is  bound  to  follow  the  rules  I 
and  directions  of  that  measure  of  reason  which  God  hath  given  him;  ) 
and  indeed  he  cannot  do  otherwise,  if  he  will  be  sincere,  or  act  like 
a  man.  For  instance  :  if  I  should  be  commanded  by  an  angel  from 
heaven  to  believe  it  is  midnight  at  noonday,  yet  I  could  not  believe 
him.  So  if  I  were  directly  told  in  Scripture  that  three  are  one,  and 
one  is  three,  I  could  not  conceive  or  believe  it  in  the  natural  com- 
mon sense  of  that  expression,  but  must  suppose  that  something  dark 
or  mystical  was  meant,  which  it  pleased  God  to  conceal  from  me  and 
from  all  the  world.  Thus  in  the  text,  "  There  are  Three  that  bear 
record,  &c."  Am  I  capable  of  knowing  and  defining  what  union 
and  what  distinction  there  may  be  in  the  divine  nature,  which  pos- 
sibly may  be  hid  from  the  angels  themselves?  Again,  I  see  it 
plainly  declared  in  Scripture,  that  there  is  but  one  God ;  and  yet  I 
find  our  Savior  claiming  the  prerogative  of  God  in  knowing  men's 
thoughts,  in  saying,  "  He  and  his  Father  are  one ;"  and  *'  before 
Abraham  was,  I  am."  I  read  that  the  disciples  worshipped  him ; 
that  Thomas  said  to  him,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God ;"  slt^  St.  John, 
chap,  i.,  **  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  I  read  likewise,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
bestowed  the  power  of  working  miracles  and  the  gift  of  tongues, 
which,  if  rightly  considered,  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  any,  —  that  a 
number  of  illiterate  men  should  of  a  sudden  be  qualified  to  speak  all 
the  languages  then  known  in  the  world  —  such  as  could  be  done  by 
the  inspiration  of  God  alone.  From  these  several  texts,  it  is  plain 
that  God  commands  us  to  believe  that  there  is  a  union,  and  there 
is  a  distinction ;  but  what  that  union  or  what  that  distinction  is,  all 
mankind  are  equally  ignorant,  and  must  continue  so,  at  least  till  the 
day  of  judgment,  without  some  new  revelation. 

But  because  I  cannot  conceive  the  nature  of  this  union  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  divine  nature,  am  I  therefore  to  reject  them  as  absurd 
and  impossible,  as  I  would  if  any  one  told  me  that  three  men  are 
one,  and  one  man  is  three  ?     We  are  told  that  a  man  and  his  wife 
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are  one  flesh ;  this  I  can  comprehend  the  meaning  of;  yet  literally 
taken  it  is  a  thing  impossible.  But  the  apostle  tells  us,  "  We  see 
but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part ;"  and  yet  we  would  compre- 
hend all  the  secret  ways  and  workings  of  Grod. 

Therefore  I  shall  again  repeat  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  is 
positively  affirmed  in  Scripture :  that  God  is  there  expressed  in  three 
different  names,  as  Father,  as  Son,  and  as  Holy  Ghost :  that  each  of 
these  is  God,  and  that  there  is  but  one  God.  But  this  union  and 
distinction  are  a  mystery  utterly  unknown  to  mankind. 

This  is  enough  for  any  good  Christian  to  believe  on  this  great 
article,  without  ever  inquiring  any  further.  And  this  can  be  contrary 
to  no  man's  reason,  although  the  knowledge  of  it  is  hid  from  him. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  of  great  importance  among  those 
who  quarrel  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  well  as  with  several 
other  articles  of  Christianity,  which  is,  that  our  religion  abounds  in 
mysteries ;  and  these  they  are  so  bold  as  to  revile  as  cant,  imposture, 
and  priestcraft.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  for  what  reasons 
God  thought  fit  to  communicate  some  things  to  us  in  part,  and  leave 
some  part  a  mystery :  but  so  it  is  in  fact,  and  so  the  holy  Scriptures 
tell  us  in  several  places.  For  instance :  the  resurrection  and  change 
of  our  bodies  are  called  mysteries  by  St.  Paul ;  and  our  Savior's  in- 
carnation is  another :  the  kingdom  of  God  is  called  a  mystery  by 
our  Savior  to  be  only  known  to  his  disciples ;  so  is  faith,  and  the 
word  of  God,  by  St.  Paul.  I  omit  many  others.  So  that  to  declare 
against  all  mysteries,  without  distinction  or  exception,  is  to  declare 
against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament. 

There  are  two  conditions  that  may  bring  a  mystery  under  suspi- 
cion. First,  when  it  is  not  taught  and  commanded  in  holy  writ ;  or 
secondly,  when  the  mystery  turns  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
preach  it  to  others.  Now,  as  to  the  first,  it  can  never  be  said  that 
wc  preach  mysteries  without  warrant  from  holy  Scripture,  although 
I  confess  this  of  the  Trinity  may  have  sometimes  been  explained  by 
human  invention,  which  might  perhaps  better  have  been  spared. 
As  to  the  second,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  charge  the  protestant 
priesthood  with  proposing  any  temporal  advantage  to  themselves  by 
broaching,  or  multiplying,  or  preaching  of  mysteries.  Does  this 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  for  instance,  and  the  descent  of  Uie  Holy 
G  host,  bring  the  least  profit  or  power  to  the  preachers  ?  No,  it  is 
as  great  a  mystery  to  themselves  as  it  is  to  the  meanest  of  their 
hearers;  and  may  be  rather  a  cause  of  humiliation,  by  putting  their 
understanding  in  that  point  upon  a  level  with  the  most  ignorant  cf 
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their  flock.  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  Roman  church  hath  very  much 
enriched  herself  by  trading  in  mysteries^  for  which  they  have  not 
the  least  authority  from  Scripture,  and  which  were  fitted  only  to 
advance  their  own  temporal  wealth  and  grandeur;  such  as  transub- 
Btantiation,  the  worshipping  of  images,  indulgences  for  sins,  purga- 
tory, and  masses  for  the  dead,  with  many  more.  But  it  is  the  per- 
petual talent  of  those  who  have  ill-will  to  our  church,  or  a  contempt 
for  all  religion,  taken  up  by  the  wickedness  of  their  lives,  to  charge 
us  with  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  popery,  which  all  protestants 
have  thrown  off  near  two  hundred  years :  whereas  those  mysteries 
held  by  us  have  no  prospect  of  power,  pomp,  or  wealth,  but  have 
been  ever  maintained  by  the  universal  body  of  true  believers  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  will  be  so  to  the  resurrection ;  neither 
will  the  gates  of  hell  prevail  against  them. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps  a  strange  thing  that  God  should  re- 
quire us  to  believe  mysteries,  while  the  reason  or  manner  of  what 
we  are  to  believe  is  above  our  comprehension  and  wholly  concealed 
from  us :  neither  doth  it  appear  at  first  sight,  that  the  believing  or 
not  believing  them  doth  concern  either  the  glory  of  God,  or  contri- 
bute to  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  our  lives.  But  this  is  a  great 
and  dangerous  mistake.  We  see  what  a  mighty  weight  is  laid  upon 
faith,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  the  former,  we  read 
how  the  faith  of  Abraham  is  praised,  who  could  believe  that  God 
would  raise  from  him  a  great  nation,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
commanded  to  sacrifice  his  only  son,  and  despaired  of  any  other 
issue  :  and  this  was  to  him  a  great  mystery.  Our  Savior  is  perpet- 
ually preaching  faith  to  his  disciples,  or  reproaching  them  with  the 
want  of  it:  and  St.  Paul  produceth  numerous  examples  of  the 
wonders  done  by  faith.  And  all  this  is  highly  reasonable :  for  faith 
is  an  entire  dependence  upon  the  truth,  the  power,  the  justice,  and 
the  mercy  of  God ;  which  dependence  will  certainly  incline  us  to 
obey  him  in  all  things.  So  that  the  great  excellency  of  faith  con- 
sists in  the  consequence  it  hath  upon  our  actions :  as,  if  we  depend 
upon  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  a  man,  we  shall  certainly  be  more 
disposed  to  follow  his  advice.  Therefore  let  no  man  think  that  he 
can  lead  as  good  a  moral  life  without  faith  as  with  it;  for  this 
reason,  because  he  who  hath  no  faith  cannot,  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  reason  or  endeavors,  so  easily  resist  temptations  as  the  other, 
who  depends  upon  God's  assistance  in  the  overcoming  of  his  frailties, 
and  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  for  ever  in  heaven  for  his  victory  over 
^hp.m.     "Faith,"  says  the  apostle,  "is  the  evidence  of  things  not 
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seen :"  he  means^  that  faith  is  a  virtue  by  which  anything  com- 
manded us  by  God  to  believe  appears  evident  and  certain  to  us,  al- 
though we  do  not  see,  nor  can  conceive  it ;  because  by  faith  we 
entirely  depend  upon  the  truth  and  power  of  God. 
^  It  is  an  old  and  true  distinction,  that  things  may  be  above  our 
/reason,  without  being  contrary  to  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  power, 
the  nature,  and  the  universal  presence  of  G^d,  with  innumerable 
other  points.  How  little  do  those  who  quarrel  with  mysteries  know 
of  the  commonest  actions  of  nature  !  The  growth  of  an  animal,  of 
a  plant,  or  of  the  smallest  seed,  is  a  mystery  U)  the  wisest  among 
men.  If  an  ignorant  person  were  told  that  a  loadstone  would  draw 
iron  at  a  distance,  he  might  say  it  was  a  thing  contrary  to  his  reason, 
and  could  not  believe  before  he  saw  it  with  his  eyes. 

The  manner  whereby  the  soul  and  body  are  united,  and  how  they 
are  distinguished,  is  wholly  unaccountable  to  us.  We  see  but  one 
part,  and  yet  we  know  we  consist  of  two ;  and  this  is  a  mystery  we 
cannot  comprehend  any  more  than  that  of  the  Trinity. 

From  what  hath. been  said,  it  is  manifest  that  God  did  never  com- 
mand us  to  believe,  nor  his  ministers  to  preach,  any  doctrine  which 
is  contrary  to  the  reason  he  hath  pleased  to  endow  us  with,  but,  for 
his  own  wise  ends,  has  thought  fit  to  conceal  from  us  the  nature  of 
the  thing  he  commands ;  thereby  to  try  our  faith  and  obedience,  and 
increase  our  dependence  upon  him. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if  God  should  please  to  reveal  unto  us 
this  great  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  or  some  other  mysteries  in  our 
holy  religion,  we  should  not  be  able  to  understand  them,  unless  he 
would,  at  the  same  time,  think  fit  to  bestow  on  us  some  new  powers 
or  faculties  of  the  mind  which  we  want  at  present,  and  are  reserved 
till  the  day  of  resurrection  to  life  eternal.  "For  now,''  as  the 
apostle  says,  "  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face." 

Thus,  we  see,  the  matter  is  brought  to  this  issue :  we  must  either 
believe  what  God  directly  commands  us  in  holy  Scripture,  or  we 
must  wholly  reject  the  Scripture,  and  the  Christian  reUgion,  which 
we  pretend  to  profess.  But  this,  I  profess,  is  too  desperate  a  step 
For  any  of  us  to  make. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  those  who  preach  up  the  belief  of 
the  Trinity,  or  of  any  other  mystery,  cannot  propose  any  temporal 
advantage  to  themselves  by  so  doing.  But  this  is  not  the  case  of 
those  who  oppose  these  doctrines.  Do  they  lead  better  moral  lives 
than  a  good  Christian  ?  are  they  more  just  in  their  dealings  f  more 
.  ehaste,  or  temperate,  or  charitable  ?  Nothilig  at  all  of  this;  bui^  on 
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ihe  contrary,  their  intent  is  to  overthrow  all  religion,  that  they  maj 
gratify  their  vices  without  any  reproach  from  the  world  or  their  own 
conscience,  and  are  zealous  to  bring  over  as  many  others  as  they  can 
to  their  own  opinions;  because  it  is  some  kind  of  imaginary  comfort 
to  have  a  multitude  on  their  side. 

There  is  no  miracle  mentioned  in  holy  writ  which,  if  it  were 
strictly  examined,  is  not  as  much  contrary  to  common  reason,  and 
as  much  a  mystery  as  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  therefore 
we  may  with  equal  justice  deny  the  truth  of  them  all.  For  instance  : 
it  is  against  the  laws  of  nature  that  a  human  body  should  be  able  to 
walk  upon  the  water,  as  St.  Peter  is  recorded  to  have  done ;  or  that 
a  dead  carcase  should  be  raised  from  the  grave  after  three  dayg, 
when  it  began  to  corrupt;  which  those  who  understand  anatomy 
will  pronounce  to  be  impossible  by  the  common  rules  of  nature  and 
reason.  Yet  these  miracles,  and  many  others,  are  positively  affirmed 
in  the  gospel;  and  these  we  must  believe,  or  give  up  our  holy 
religion  to  atheists  and  infidels. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  inferences  and  observations  upon  what 
has  been  said. 

Fimtj  It  would  be  well  if  people  would  not  lay  so  much  weight  l 
on  their  own  reason,  in  matters  of  religion,  as  to  think  everything 
impossible  and  absurd  which  they  cannot  conceive.     How  often  do  ' 
we  contradict  the  right  rules  of  reason  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
lives !     Reason  itself  is  true  and  just,  but  the  reason  of  every  par-  / 
ticular  man  is  weak  and  wavering,  perpetually  swayed  and  turned 
by  his  interests,  his  passions,  and  his  vices.     Let  any  man  but  con-  • 
sider  when  he  hath  a  controversy  with  another,  though  his  cause  be 
ever  so  unjust,  though  the  whole  world  be  against  him,  how  blinded 
he  is  by  the  love  of  himself,  to  believe  that  right  is  wrong,  and 
wrong  is  right,  when  it  makes  for  his  own  advantage.     Where  is 
then  the  right  use  of  his  reason,  which  he  so  much  boasts  of,  and 
which  he  would  blasphemously  set  up  to  control  the  commands  of 
the  Almighty  ? 

Secondly^  When  men  are  tempted  to  deny  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  let  them  examine  and  search  into  their  own  hearts,  whether 
they  have  not  some  favorite  sin,  which  is  of  their  party  in  this  dis- 
pute, and  which  is  equally  contrary  to  other  commands  of  God  in 
the  gospel.  For  why  do  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  ?  The 
Scripture  tells  us,  "because  their  deeds  are  evil;"  and  there  can  be 
no  other  reason  assigned.  Therefore,  when  men  are  curious  and 
hiqaisitive  to  discover  some  weak  sides  in  Christianity,  and  inclined 
12*     '^ 
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to  favor  everything  that  is  offered  to  its  disadvantage,  it  is  plain 
they  wish  it  were  not  true;  and  those  wishes  can  proceed  from 
nothing  but  an  evil  conscience ;  because,  if  there  be  truth  in  our 
religion,  their  condition  must  be  miserable. 

And  therefore,  thirdly^  Men  should  consider  that  raising  difBcul-^ 
ties  concerning  the  mysteries  in  religion  cannot  make  them  more 
wise,  learned,  or  virtuous;  better  neighbors  or  friends,  or  more 
serviceable  to  their  country ;  but,  whatever  they  pretend,  will  de- 
stroy their  inward  peace  of  mind  by  perpetual  doubts  and  fears 
arising  in  their  breasts.  And  God  forbid  wc  should  ever  see  the 
times  so  bad,  when  dangerous  opinions  in  religion  will  be  a  means 
to  get  favor  and  preferment ;  although,  even  in  such  a  case,  it  would 
be  an  ill  traffic  to  gain  the  world  and  lose  our  own  souls.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  real  use  toward  a 
virtuous  or  happy  life  by  denying  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel. 

Four  till  f/,  Those  strong  unbelievers,  who  expect  that  all  mysteries 
should  be  squared  and  fitted  to  their  own  reason,  might  have  some- 
what to  say  for  themselves,  if  they  could  satisfy  the  general  reason 
of  mankind  in  their  opinions ;  but  herein  they  are  miserably  defec- 
tive, absurd,  and  ridiculous ;  they  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel ;  they  can  believe  that  the  world  was  made  by  chance ;  that 
God  doth  not  concern  himself  with  things  below;  will  neither 
punish  vice  nor  reward  virtue ;  that  religion  was  invented  by  cun 
ning  men  to  keep  the  world  in  awe;  with  many  other  opinions, 
equally  false  and  detestable,  against  the  common  light  of  nature  as 
well  as  reason ;  against  the  universal  sentiments  of  all  civilized 
nations,  and  offensive  to  the  ears  even  of  a  sober  heathen. 

Lastii/,  Since  the  world  abounds  with  pestilent  books  particularly 
written  against  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  fit  to  inform  you, 
that  the  authors  of  them  proceed  wholly  upon  a  mistake :  they  would 
show  how  impossible  it  is  that  three  can  bo  one,  and  one  can  be 
three;  whereas  the  Scripture  saith  no  such  thing,  at  least  in  that 
manner  they  would  make  it ;  but  only  that  there  is  some  kind  of 
unity  and  distinction  in  the  divine  nature  which  mankind  cannot 
possibly  comprehend :  thus  the  whole  doctrine  is  short  and  plain, 
and  in  itself  incapable  of  any  controversy ;  since  God  himself  hath 
pronounced  the  fact,  but  wholly  concealed  the  manner.  And  there- 
fore many  divines,  who  thought  fit  to  answer  those  wicked  bookS; 
have  been  mistaken  too  by  answering  fools  in  their  folly,  and  endea- 
voring to  explain  a  mystery  which  God  intended  to  keep  secret  firoan 
us.     And  as  I  would  exhort  all  men  to  avoid  reading  those  wicked 
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books  uriiten  against  this  doctrine,  as  dangerous  and  pernicious ;  so 
I  think  they  may  omit  the  answers,  as  unnecessary.  This,  I  con- 
fess, will  probably  aflfect  but  few  or  none  among  the  generality  of 
our  congregations,  who  do  not  much  trouble  themselves  with  books, 
at  least  of  this  kind.  However,  many  who  do  not  read  themselves 
are  seduced  by  others  that  do,  and  thus  become  unbelievers  upon 
trust  and  at  secondhand  ;  and  this  is  too  frequent  a  case  :  for  which 
reason,  I  have  endeavored  to  put  this  doctrine  upon  a  short  and  sure 
foot,  levelled  to  the  meanest  understanding ;  by  which  we  may,  as 
the  apostle  directs,  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  us  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  with  meekness  and 
fear. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  my  subject,  which  probably  I  should 
not  have  chosen,  if  I  had  not  been  invited  to  it  by  the  occasion  of 
this  season,  appointed  on  purpose  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wherein  we  pray  to  be 
kept  stedfast  in  this  faith ;  and  what  this  faith  is,  I  have  shown  you 
in  the  plainest  manner  I  could.    For,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  no  more 
than  this :  Grod  commands  us,  by  our  dependence  upon  his  truth  J 
and  his  holy  word,  to  believe  a  fact  that  we  do  not  understand  [ 
And  this  is  no  more  than  what  we  do  every  day  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, upon  the  credit  of  men  of  learning.     Without  faith  we  can  do     t . 
DO  works  acceptable  to  God ;  for  if  they  proceed  from  any  other    /  \ 
principle,  they  will  not  advance  our  salvation ;  and  this  faith,  as  I       | 
have  explained  it,  we  may  acquire  without  giving  up  our  senses,  or    ' 
contradicting  our  reason.     May  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  inspire 
us  with  true  faith  in  every  article  and  mystery  of  our  holy  religion, 
so  as  to  dispose  us  to  do  what  is  pleasing  in  his  sight ;  and  this  we 
pray  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  mysterious,  incomprehensible  One  God,  be  all  honor  and 
glory  now  and  for  evermore  !     Amen. 


SERMON   THE   THIRD. 

ON  MUTUAL  SUBJECTION. 

1  Peter,  v.  5.      Yea,  all  of  youy  be  aulject  one  to  another. 

The  apostle  having,  in  many  parts  of  this  epistle,  given  directions 
to  Christians  concerning  the  duty  of  subjection  or  obedience  to  supe- 
riors; in  the  several  instances  of  the  subject  to  the  prince,  the  child 
.to  his  parent,  the  servant  to  his  master,  the  wife  to  her  husbandj 
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and  the  younger  to  the  elder ;  doth  here,  in  the  words  of  my  text, 
sum  up  the  whole,  by  advancing  a  point  of  doctrine,  which  at  first 
may  appear  a  little  extraordinary ;  "  Yea,  all  of  you,"  saith  he,  "  be 
subject  one  to  another."  For  it  should  seem  that  two  persons  can- 
not properly  be  said  to  be  subject  to  each  other,  and  that  subjection 
is  only  due  from  inferiors  to  those  above  them :  yet  St.  Paul  hath 
several  passages  to  the  same  purpose.  For  he  exhorts  the  Romans, 
"  in  honor  to  prefer  one  another ;"  and  the  Philippians,  "  that  in 
lowliness  of  mind  they  should  each  esteem  other  better  than  them- 
selves f  and  the  Ephesians,  "  that  they  should  submit  themselves 
one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  Here  we  find  these  two 
great  apostles  recommending  to  all  Christians  this  duty  of  mutual 
subjection.  For  we  may  observe,  by  St.  Peter,  that  having  men- 
tioned the  several  relations  which  men  bear  to  each  other,  as  governor 
and  subject,  master  and  servant,  and  the  rest  which  I  have  already 
repeated,  he  makes  no  exception,  but  sums  up  the  whole  with  com- 
manding "all  to  be  subject  one  to  another."  Whence  we  may  con- 
clude, that  this  subjection,  due  from  all  men  to  all  men,  is  something 
more  than  the  compliment  of  course,  when  our  betters  are  pleased 
to  telT  us  they  are  our  humble  servants,  but  understand  us  to  be 
their  slaves. 

I  know  very  well  that  some  of  those  who  explain  this  text  apply 
it  to  humility,  to  the  duties  of  charity,  to  private  exhortations,  and 
to  bearing  with  each  other's  infirmities;  and  it  is  probable  the 
apostle  may  have  had  a  regard  to  all  these.  But  however  many 
learned  men  agree,  that  there  is  something  more  understood,  and 
so  the  words  in  their  plain  natural  meaning  must  import ;  as  you 
will  observe  yourselves,  if  you  read  them  with  the  beginning  of  the 
verse,  which  is  thus  :  "  Likewise,  ye  younger  submit  yourselves  unto 
the  elder ;  yea,  all  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another."  So  that,  upon 
the  whole,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  subjection  due  from  every 
man  to  every  man,  which  cannot  be  made  void  by  any  power,  pre- 
eminence, or  authority  whatsoever.  Now  what  sort  of  subjection 
this  is,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  paid,  shall  be  the  subject  of  my 
present  discourse. 

As  Grod  hath  contrived  all  the  works  of  nature  to  be  useful,  and 
in  some  manner  a  support  to  each  other,  by  which  the  whole  frame 
of  the  world  under  his  providence  is  preserved  and  kept  up;  so 
among  mankind  our  particular  stations  are  appointed  to  each  of  us 
by  God  Almighty,  wherein  we  are  obliged  to  act,  as  far  as  our  power 
reachcth,  toward  the  good  of  the  whole  community.     And  he  who 
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cbth  not  perform  that  part  assigned  him  towurd  advancing  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  in  proportion  to  his  opportunities  and  abilities, 
is  not  only  a  useless,  but  a  very  mischievous  member  of  the  public ; 
because  he  takes  the  share  of  the  profit  and  yet  leaves  his  share  of 
the  burden  to  be  borne  by  others,  which  is  the  true  principal  cause 
of  most  miseries  and  misfortunes  in  life.  For  a  wise  man  who  docs 
not  assist  with  his  counsels ;  a  great  man  with  his  protection ;  a 
rich  man  with  his  bounty  and  charity ;  and  a  poor  man  with  his 
labor;  are  perfect  nuisances  in  a  commonwealth.  Neither  is  any 
condition  of  life  more  honorable  in  the  sight  of  God  than  another ; 
otherwise  he  would  be  a  respecter  of  persons,  which  he  assures  us 
he  is  not :  for  he  hath  proposed  the  same  salvation  to  all  men,  and  ' 
hath  only  placed  them  in  different  ways  or  stations  to  work  it  out. 
Princes  are  born  with  no  more  advantages  of  strength  or  wisdom 
than  other  men ;  and,  by  an  unhappy  education,  are  usually  more 
defective  in  both  than  thousands  of  their  subjects.  They  depend  for 
every  necessary  of  life  upon  the  meanest  of  their  people :  besides, 
obedience  and  subjection  were  never  enjoined  by  God  to  humor  the 
passions,  lusts,  and  vanities  of  those  who  demand  them  from  us ; 
but  we  are  commanded  to  obey  our  governors,  because  disobedience 
would  breed  seditions  in  the  state.  Thus  servants  are  directed  to 
obey  their  masters,  children  their  parents,  and  wives  their  husbands; 
not  from  any  respect  of  persons  in  God,  but  because  otherwise  there 
would  be  nothing  but  confusion  in  private  families.  This  matter 
will  be  clearly  explained  by  considering  the  comparison  which  St. 
Paul  makes  between  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  body  of  man  :  for 
the  same  resemblance  will  hold,  not  only  to  families  and  kingdoms, 
but  to  the  whole  corporation  of  mankind.  "The  eye,*'  saith  he, 
"  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again  the 
hand  to  the  foot,  I  have  no  need  of  thee.  Nay  much  more,  those 
members  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble  are  necessary : 
and  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or 
one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it."  The  case 
is  directly  the  same  among  mankind.  The  prince  cannot  say  to  the 
merchant,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  the  merchant  to  the  laborer,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee.  Nay  much  more,  those  members  which  seem  to 
be  more  feeble  are  necessary;  for  the  poor  are  generally  more  necessary 
members  of  the  commonwealth  than  the  rich :  which  clearly  shows, 
that  God  never  intended  such  possessions  for  the  sake  and  service  of 
those  to  whom  he  lends  them;  but  because  he  hath  assigned  every 
man  his  particular  station  to  be  useful  in  life,  and  this  for  the  reason 
oriven  by  the  apostle,  "  that  there  may  be  no  schism  in  the  body." 


> 
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From  hence  may  partly  be  gathered  the  nature  of  that  subjection 
which  we  all  owe  to  one  another.  God  Almighty  hath  been  pleased 
to  put  us  into  an  imperfect  state,  where  we  have  perpetual  occasion 
of  each  other's  assistance.  There  is  none  so  low,  as  not  to  be  in  a 
capacity  of  assisting  the  highest;  nor  so  high,  as  not  to  want  the 
assistance  of  the  lowest. 

It  plainly  appears,  from  what  hath  been  said,  that  no  one  human 
creature  is  more  worthy  than  another  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  further 
than  according  to  the  goodness  or  holiness  of  their  lives ;  and  that 
power,  wealth,  and  the  like  outward  advantages  are  so  far  from  being 
the  marks  of  God's  approving  or  preferring  those  on  whom  they  are 
bestowed,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  pleased  to  suffer  them  to  be 
almost  engrossed  by  those  who  have  least  title  to  his  favor.  Now, 
according  to  this  equality  wherein  God  hath  placed  all  mankind 
with  relation  to  himself,  you  will  observe  that,  in  all  the  relations 
between  man  and  man,  there  is  a  mutual  dependence,  whereby  the 
one  cannot  subsist  without  the  other.  Thus,  no  man  can  be  a  prince 
without  subjects,  nor  a  master  witnout  servants,  nor  a  father  without 
children.  And  this  both  explains  and  confirms  the  doctrine  of  the 
text :  for  where  there  is  a  mutual  dependence  there  must  be  a  mu- 
tual duty,  and  consequently  a  mutual  subjection.  For  instance,  the 
subject  must  only  obey  the  prince,  because  God  commands  it,  hu- 
man laws  require  it,  and  the  safety  of  the  public  makes  it  necessary; 
for  the  same  reasons  we  must  obey  all  that  are  in  authority,  and 
submit  ourselves  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the 
froward,  whether  they  rule  according  to  our  liking  or  no.  On  the 
other  side,  in  those  countries  that  pretend  to  freedom,  princes  are 
subject  to  those  laws  which  their  people  have  chosen;  they  are 
bound  to  protect  their  subjects  in  liberty,  property,  and  religion,  to 
receive  their  petitions,  and  redress  their  grievances ;  so  that  the  best 
prince  is,  in  the  opinion  of  wise  men,  only  the  greatest  servant  of 
the  nation ;  not  only  a  servant  to  the  public  in  general,  but  in  some 
sort  to  every  man  in  it.  In  the  like  manner,  a  servant  owes  obedi- 
ence, and  diligence,  and  faithfulness  to  his  master ;  from  whom  at 
the  same  time  he  hath  a  just  demand  for  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance, and  gentle  treatment.  Nay,  even  the  poor  beggar  hath  a 
just  demand  of  an  alms  from  the  rich  man,  who  is  guilty  of  ^ud^ 
injustice,  and  oppression,  if  he  does  not  afford  relief  according  to 
his  abilities. 

But  this  subjection  we  all  owe  one  to  another  is  nowhere  more 
necessary  than  in  the  common  conversations  of  life ;  for  without  it 
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bl      :  oould  be  no  society  among  men.     If  the  learned  would  not 

netimes  submit  to  the  ignorant,  the  wise  to  the  simple,  the  gentle 
X)  the  fro  ward,  the  old  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  young,  there  would 
>e  nothing  but  everlasting  variance  in  the  world.  This  our  Savior 
limself  confirmed  by  his  own  example ;  for  he  appeared  in  the  form 
)f  a  servant,  and  washed  his  disciples'  feet,  adding  those  memorable 
MTords :  "  Ye  call  me  Lord  and  Master,  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I 
im.  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  wash  your  feet,  how  much 
more  ought  ye  to  wash  one  another's  feet?"  Under  which  expres- 
sion of  washing  the  feet  is  included  all  that  subjection,  assistance, 
love,  and  duty,  which  every  good  Christian  ought  to  pay  his  brother, 
in  whatever  station  God  hath  placed  him.  For  the  greatest  prince 
and  the  meanest  slave  are  not,  by  infinite  degrees,  so  distant  as  our 
Savior  and  those  disciples  whose  feet  he  vouchsafed  to  wash. 

And  although  this  doctrine  of  subjecting  ourselves  to  one  another 
may  seem  to  grate  upon  the  pride  and  vanity  of  mankind,  and  may 
therefore  be  hard  to  be  digested  by  those  who  value  themselves 
upon  their  greatness  or  their  wealth,  yet  it  is  really  no  more  than 
what  most  men  practise  upon  other  occasions.  For,  if  our  neighbor, 
who  is  our  inferior,  comes  to  see  us,  we  rise  to  receive  him,  we  place 
him  above  us,  and  respect  him,  as  if  he  were  better  than  ourselves : 
and  this  is  thought  both  decent  and  necessary,  and  is  usually  called 
good  manners.  Now,  the  duty  required  by  the  apostle  is  only  that 
we  should  enlarge  our  minds,  and  that  what  we  thus  practice  in  the 
common  course  of  life  we  should  imitate  in  all  our  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings whatsoever ;  since  our  Savior  tells  us  that  every  man  is 
our  neighbor,  and  since  we  are  so  ready,  in  the  point  of  civility,  to 
yield  to  others  in  our  own  houses,  where  only  we  have  any  title  to 
govern. 

Having  thus  shown  you  what  sort  of  subjection  it  is  which  all 
men  owe  one  to  another,  and  in  what  manner  it  ought  to  be  paid,  I 
shall  now  draw  some  observations  from  what  hath  been  said. 

And,  first,  A  thorough  practice  of  this  duty  of  subjecting  our- 
selves to  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  each  other  would  utterly  ex- 
tinguish in  us  the  vice  of  pride. 

For,  if  God  has  pleased  to  entrust  me  with  a  talent,  not  for  myl 
own  sake,  but  for  the  service  of  others,  and  at  the  same  time  hath' 
left  me  full  of  wants  and  necessities  which  others  must  supply,  I 
can  then  have  no  cause  to  set  any  extraordinary  value  upon  myself, 
or  to  despise  my  brother,  because  he  hath  not  the  same  talents  which 
were  lent  to  me.    His  being  may  probably  be  as  useful  to  the  publio 
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as  mine ;  and  therefore,  by  the  roles  of  right  reason ,  I  am  in  no  sort 
preferable  to  him. 

Secondly,  It  is  very  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  that  no 
man  ought  to  look  upon  the  advantages  of  life,  snch  as  riches,  honor, 
power,  and  the  like,  as  his  property,  but  merely  as  a  tmst  which 
God  hath  deposited  with  him  to  be  employed  for  the  use  of  his 
^brethren ;  and  God  will  certainly  punish  the  breach  of  that  trust, 
jthough  the  laws  of  man  will  not,  or  rather,  indeed,  cannot,  because 
Hhe  trust  was  conferred  only  by  Gt)d,  who  has  not  left  it  to  any 
power  on  earth  to  decide  inMlibly  whether  a  man  makes  a  good  use 
of  his  talents  or  no,  or  to  punish  him  where  he  fails.  And  there- 
fore God  seems  to  have  more  particularly  taken  this  matter  into  his 
own  hands,  and  will  most  certainly  reward  or  punish  us,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  good  or  ill  performance  in  it.  Now,  although  the  advan- 
tages which  one  possesseth  more  than  another  may,  in  some  sense, 
be  called  his  property  with  respect  to  other  men,  yet,  with  respect 
to  God,  they  are,  as  I  said,  only  a  trust,  which  will  plainly  appear 
from  hence :  if  a  man  does  not  use  those  advantages  to  the  good  of 
the  public,  or  the  benefit  of  his  neighbor,  it  is  certain  he  doth  not 
deserve  them,  and,  consequently,  that  God  never  intended  them  for 
a  blessing  to  him ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  whoever  does  employ  his 
talents  as  he  ought,  will  find,  by  his  own  experience,  that  they  were 
chiefly  lent  him  for  the  service  of  others ;  for  to  the  service  of  others 
he  will  certainly  employ  them. 

Thirdly,  If  we  could  all  be  brought  to  practise  this  duty  of  sub- 
jecting ourselves  to  each  other,  it  would  very  much  contribute  to 
the  general  happiness  of  mankind;  for  this  would  root  out  envy 
and  malice- from  the  heart  of  man;  because  you  cannot  envy  your 
neighbor's  strength,  if  he  make  use  of  it  to  defend  your  life,  or  carry 
your  burden ;  you  cannot  envy  his  wisdom,  if  he  give  you  good 
counsel ;  nor  his  riches,  if  he  supply  you  in  your  wants ;  nor  his 
greatness,  if  he  employ  it  to  your  protection.  The  miseries  of  life 
are  not  properly  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  things ;  but 
God  Almighty,  the  great  King  of  Heaven,  is  treated  like  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  who,  although  perhaps  intending  well  themselves,  have 
often  most  abominable  ministers  and  stewards ;  and  those  generally 
the  vilest,  to  whom  they  entrust  the  most  talents.  But  here  is  the 
difference,  that  the  princes  of  this  world  see  by  other  men's  eyeS; 
but  God  sees  all  things;  and,  therefore,  whenever  he  permits  his 
blessings  to  be  dealt  among  those  who  are  \m worthy,  we  may  cer- 
tainly conclude  that  he  intends  them  only  as  a  punishment  to  att 
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evil  world,  as  well  as  to  the  owners.  It  were  well  if  those 
would  consider  this  whose  riches  serve  them  only  as  a  spur  to 
avarice,  or  as  an  instrument  to  their  lusts ;  whose  wisdom  is  only 
of  this  world,  to  put  false  colors  upon  things,  to  call  good  evil  and 
evil  good,  against  the  conviction  of  their  own  consciences;  and, 
lastly,  who  employ  their  power  and  favor  in  acts  of  oppression  or 
injustice,  in  misrepresenting  persons  and  things,  or  in  countenancing 
the  wicked  to  the  ruin  of  the  innocent. 

Fourthly  J  The  practice  of  this  duty  of  being  subject  to  one 
another,  would  make  us  rest  contented  in  the  several  stations  of  life 
wherein  God  hath  thought  fit  to  place  us ;  because  it  would,  in  the 
best  and  easiest  manner,  bring  us  back  as  it  were  to  that  early  state 
of  the  Gospel  when  Christians  had  all  things  in  common.  For  if 
the  poor  found  the  rich  disposed  to  supply  their  wants ;  if  the  igno- 
rant found  the  wise  ready  to  instruct  and  direct  them ;  or  if  the 
weak  might  always  find  protection  from  the  mighty;  they  could 
none  of  them,  with  the  least  pretence  of  justice,  lament  their  own 
condition. 

From  all  that  hath  been  hitherto  said,  it  appears  that  great  abili- 
ties of  any  sort,  when  they  are  employed  as  God  directs,  do  but 
make  the  owners  of  them  greater  and  more  painful  servants  to  their 
neighbor  and  the  public :  however,  we  are  by  no  means  to  conclude 
from  hence  that  they  are  not  really  blessings,  when  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  good  men.  For,  first,  what  can  be  a  greater  honor  than 
to  be  chosen  one  of  the  stewards  and  dispensers  of  God's  bounty  to 
mankind?  What  is  there  that  can  give  a  generous  spirit  more 
pleasure  and  complacency  of  mind,  than  to  consider  that  he  is  an 
instrument  of  doing  much  good  ?  that  great  numbers  owe  to  him, 
under  God,  their  subsistence,  their  safety,  their  health,  and  the 
good  conduct  of  their  lives  ?  The  wickedest  man  upon  earth  takes 
a  pleasure  in  doing  good  to  those  he  loves;  and  therefore,  surely, 
a  good  Christian,  who  obeys  our  Savior's  command  of  loving  all 
men,  cannot  but  take  delight  in  doing  good  even  to  his  enemies. 
God,  who  gives  all  things  to  all  men,  can  receive  nothing  from  any ; 
and  thos^  among  men  who  do  the  most  good,  and  receive  the  fewest 
returns,  do  most  resemble  their  Creator :  for  which  reason  St.  Paul 
delivers  it  as  a  saying  of  our  Savior,  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive."  By  this  rule,  what  must  become  of  those 
things  whic^^-the  world  values  as  the  greatest  blessings — riches, 
power,  and  the  like — wjien  our  Savior  plainly  determines  that  the 
best  way  to  make  them  blessings  is  to  part  with  them  ?     Therefore, 

V.  — 13. 
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although  the  advantages  which  one  man  hath  over  another  may  be 
called  blessings,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  so  in  the  sense  the  world 
usoally  understands.  Thus,  for  example,  great  riches  are  no  bless- 
ing in  themselves ;  because  the  poor  man  with  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life  enjoys  more  health,  and  has  fewer  cares,  without  them. 
How^  then,  do  they  become  blessings  ?  No  otherwise  than  by 
being  employed  in  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  reward- 
ing worthy  men,  and,  in  short,  doing  acts  of  charity  and  generosity. 
Thus,  likewise,  power  is  no  blessing  in  itself,  because  private  men 
bear  less  envy,  and  trouble,  and  anguish  without  it.  But  when  it 
is  employed  to  protect  the  innocent,  to  relieve  the  oppressed,  and 
to  punish  the  oppressor,  then  it  becomes  a  great  blessing. 

And  so,  lastly,  even  great  wisdom  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Solomon, 
not  a  blessing  in  itself;  for  "in  much  wisdom  is  much  sorrow;" 
and  men  of  common  understanding,  if  they  serve  God  and  mind 
their  callings,  make  fewer  mistakes  in  the  conduct  of  life  than  those 
who  have  better  heads.  And  yet  wisdom  is  a  mighty  blessing  when 
it  is  applied  to  good  purposes,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  be  a 
faithful  counsellor  either  in  public  or  private,  to  be  a  director  to 
youth,  and  to  many  other  ends  needless  here  to  mention. 

To  conclude :  God  sent  us  into  the  world  to  obey  his  commands, 
by  doing  as  much  good  as  our  abilities  will  reach,  and  as  little  evil 
as  our  many  infirmities  will  permit.  Some  he  hath  only  trusted 
with  one  talent,  some  with  five,  and  some  with  ten.  No  man  is 
without  his  talent ;  and  he  that  is  faithful  or  negligent  in  a  little 
shall  be  rewarded  or  punished,  as  well  as  he  that  hath  been  so  in  a 
great  deal. 

Consider  what  has  been  said :  and  the  Lord  give  you  a  right 
understanding  in  all  things.  To  whom,  with  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  all  honor  and  glory,  now  and  for  ever. 


SEKMON  THE   FOURTH. 
ON  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

2  COttlNTHIANS  i.  12. 

For  our  rejoicing  ia  this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience. 

There  is  no  word  more  frequently  in.  the  mouths  of  men  than 
tbat  of  conscience,  and  the  meaning  of  it  is,  in  some  measure, 
generally  understood:  however,  because  it  is  likewise  a  word  ex- 
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tremely  abused  by  many  people,  who  apply  other  meanings  to  it 
which  God  Almighty  never  intended,  I  shall  explain  it  to  you  in  1 
the    clearest  manner  I  am   able.     The  word   conscience   properly 
signifies  that  knowledge  which  a  man  hath  within  himself  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  actions.     And  because  if  a  man  judgeth  fairly  of 
his  own  actions,  by  comparing  them  with  the  law  of  God,  his  mind 
will  either  approve  or  condemn  him,  according  as  he  has  done  good 
or  evil ;  therefore  this  knowledge,  or  conscience,  may  properly  be 
called  both  an  accuser  and  a  judge.     So  that,  whenever  our  con- 
science accuseth  us,  we  are  certainly  guilty;  but  we  are  not  always 
innocent  when  it  doth  not  accuse  us :  for  very  often,  through  the 
hardness  of  our  hearts,  or  the  fondness  and  favor  we  bear  to  our- 
selves, or  through  ignorance  or  neglect,  we  do  not  suffer  our  con- 
science to  take  any  cognizance  of  several  sins  we  commit.     There  is 
another  office  likewise  belonging  to  conscience,  which  is  that  of 
being  our  director  and  guide ;  and  the  wrong  use  of  this  hath  been 
the  occasion  of  more  evils  under  the  sun  than  almost  all  other  causes 
put  together.     For,  as  conscience  is  nothing  else  but  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  what  we  are  thinking  and  doing,  so  it  can  guide  us  no 
further  than  that  knowledge  reacheth :  and,  therefore,  God  hath 
placed  conscience  in  us  to  be  our  director  only  in  those  actions 
which  Scripture  and  reason  plainly  tell  us  to  be  good  or  evil.     But 
in  cases  too  difficult  or  doubtful  for  us  to  comprehend  or  determine, 
there  conscience  is  not  concerned ;  because  it  cannot  advise  in  what 
it  doth  not  understand,  nor  decide  where  it  is  itself  in  doubt :  but, 
by  God's  great  mercy,  those  difficult  points  are  never  of  absolute 
necessity  to  our  salvation.     There  is  likewise  another  evil,  that  men 
often  say  a  thing  is  against  their  conscience  when  really  it  is  not 
For  instance  :  ask  any  of  those  who  differ  from  the  worship  estab- 
lished, why  they  do  not  come  to  church  ?  they  will  say  they  dislike 
the  ceremonies,  the  prayers,  the  habits,  and  the  like;  and  therefore 
it.   goes   against   their  conscience.     But  they  are   mistaken,  their 
teacher  hath  put  those  words  into  their  mouths ;  for  a  man's  con- 
science can  go  no  higher  than  his  knowledge ;  and  therefore,  till  he 
has  thoroughly  examined  by  Scripture,  and  the  practice   of  the 
incient  church,  whether  those  points  are  blamable  or  no,  his  con- 
•cience  cannot  possibly  direct  him  to  condemn  them.     Hence  have 
likewise  arisen  those  mistakes  about  what  is  usually  called  liberty 
of  conscience  ;  which,  properly  speaking,  is  no  more  than  a  liberty 
of  knowing  our  own  thoughts,  which  liberty  no  one  can  take  fr^ 
us.   But  those  words  have  obtained  quite  different  meanings :  liberty 
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of  conscience  is  now-a-days  not  only  understood  to  be  the  liberty  of 
believing  what  men  please,  but  also  of  endeavoring  to  propagate  that 
belief  as  much  as  they  can,  and  to  overthrow  the  faith  which  the 
laws  have  already  established,  and  to  be  rewarded  by  the  public  for 
those  wicked  endeavors :  and  this  is  the  liberty  of  conscience  which 
the  fanatics  are  now  openly,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  endeavoring 
at  with  their  utmost  application.  At  the  same  time^  it  cannot  but 
be  observed,  that  those  very  persons,  who,  under  pretence  of  a 
public  spirit  and  tenderness  toward  their  Christian  brethren,  are  so 
zealous  for  such  a  liberty  of  Conscience  as  this,  are,  of  all  others,  the 
least  tender  to  those  who  differ  from  them  in  the  smallest  point  re- 
lating to  government ;  and  I  wish  I  could  not  say  that  the  majesty 
of  the  living  God  may  be  offended  with  more  security  than  the 
memory  of  a  dead  prince.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  at  present, 
seems  to  agree  with  that  of  the  heathen  emperor,  who  said,  if  the 
gods  were  offended,  it  was  their  own  concern,  and  they  were  able  to 
vindicate  themselves. 

But  although  conscience  hath  been  abused  to  those  wicked  pur- 
poses wlych  I  have  already  related,  yet  a  due  regard  to  the  directions 
it  plainly  gives  us,  as  well  as  to  its  accusations,  reproaches,  and 
advices,  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  mankind,  both  for  their 
present  welfare  and  future  happiness. 
I  Therefore  my  discourse  at  this  time  shall  be  directed  to  prove  to 
I  you,  that  there  is  no  solid,  firm  foundation  for  virtue  but  on  a  con- 
science which  is  guided  by  religion. 

In  order  to  this,  I  shall  first  show  you  the  weakness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  two  false  principles,  which  many  people  set  up  in  the  place 
of  conscience  for  a  guide  to  their  actions. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is,  what  the  world  usually  calls  moral 
honesty.  There  are  some  people  who  appear  very  indifferent  ab  to 
religion,  and  yet  have  the  repute  of  being  just  and  fair  in  their  deal- 
ings; and  these  are  generally  known  by  the  character  of  good  moral 
men.  But  now,  if  you  look  into  the  grounds  and  the  motives  of 
such  a  man's  actions,  you  shall  find  them  to  be  no  other  than  his 
own  ease  and  interest.  For  example :  you  trust  a  moral  man  with 
your  money  in  the  way  of  trade,  you  trust  another  with  the  defence 
of  your  cause  at  law,  and  perhaps  they  both  deal  justly  with  you. 
Why  ?  not  from  any  regard  they  have  for  justice,  but  because  tfieir 
fortune  depends  upon  their  credit,  and  a  stain  of  open  public  dis- 
honesty must  be  their  disadvantage.  But  let  it  consist  with  such  a 
man's  interest  and  safety  to  wrong  you,  and  then  it  will  be  impossible 
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^ou  can  have  any  hold  upon  him ;  because  there  is  nothing  left  to 
^ve  him  a  check,  or  put  in  the  balance  against  his  profit.  For  if 
le  hath  nothing  to  govern  himself  by  but  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
IS  long  as  he  can  conceal  his  injustice  from  the  world  he  thinks  he 
s  safe. 

Besides,  it  is  found  by  experience  that  those  men  who  set  up  for 
morality  without  regard  to  religion  are  generally  virtuous  but  in 
part :  they  will  be  just4n  their  dealings  between  man  and  man ;  but 
if  they  find  themselves  disposed  to  pride,  lust,  intemperance,  or  ava- 
rice, they  do  not  think  their  morality  concerned  to  check  them  in 
iny  of  these  vices ;  because  it  is  the  great  rule  of  such  men  that 
they  may  lawfully  follow  the  dictates  of  nature,  wherever  their  safety, 
bealth,  and  fortune  are  not  injured.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  there 
is  hardly  one  vice,  which  a  mere  moral  man  may  not,  upon  some 
Dccasions,  allow  himself  to  practise. 

The  other  false  principle,  which  some  men  set  up  in  the  place  of 
conscience  to  be  their  director  in  life,  is  what  those  who  pretend  to 
it  call  honor. 

This  word  is  often  made  the  sanction  of  an  oath ;  it  is  reckoned 
a  great  commendation  to  be  a  man  of  strict  honor;  and  it  is  com- 
monly understood  that  a  man  of  honor  can  never  be  guilty  of  a  base 
action.  This  is  usually  the  style  of  military  men,  of  persons  with 
titles,  and  of  others  who  pretend  to  birth  and  quality.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  universally  understood  that  honor 
was  the  reward  of  virtue ;  but  if  such  honor  as  is  now-a-days  going 
will  not  permit  a  man  to  do  a  base  action,  it  must  be  allowed  there 
are  few  such  things  as  base  actions  in  nature.  No  man  of  honor,  as 
that  word  is  usually  understood,  did  ever  pretend  that  his  honor 
obliged  him  to  be  chaste  or  temperate,  to  pay  his  creditors,  to  be 
useful  to  his  country,  to  do  good  to  mankind,  to  endeavor  to  be  wise 
or  learned,  to  regard  his  word,  his  promise,  or  his  oath :  or  if  he 
hath  any  of  these  virtues,  they  were  never  learned  in  the  catechism 
of  honor ;  which  contains  but  two  precepts,  the  punctual  payment 
of  debts  contracted  at  play,  and  the  right  understanding  the  several 
degrees  of  an  affront,  in  order  to  revenge  it  by  the  death  of  an 
adversary. 

But  suppose  this  principle  of  honor,  which  some  men  so  much 
boast  of,  did  really  produce  more  virtues  than  it  ever  pretended  to; 
yet,  since  the  very  being  of  that  honor  depended  upon  the  breath, 
the  opinion,  or  the  fancy  of  the  people,  the  virtues  derived  from  it 
rnuld  be  of  no  long  or  certain  duration.  For  example :  suppose  ft 
13* 
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man  from  a  principle  of  honor  should  resolve  to  be  just,  or  chaste, 
or  temperate,  and  yet  the  censuring  world  should  take  a  humor  of 
refusing  him  those  characters,  he  would  then  think  the  obligation 
at  an  end.  Or,  on  the  other  side,  if  he  thought  he  could  gain  honor 
by  the  falsest  and  vilest  action,  (which  is  a  case  that  very  often  hap- 
pens,) he  would  then  make  no  scruple  to  perform  it.  And  God 
knows  it  would  be  an  unhappy  state  to  have  the  religion,  the  liberty, 
or  the  property  of  a  people  lodged  in  such  hands :  which,  hcwever 
hath  been  too  often  the  case. 

What  I  have  said  upon  this  principle  of  honor  may  perhaps  be 
thought  of  small  concernment  to  most  of  you  who  are  my  hearers; 
however,  a  caution  was  not  altogether  unnecessary ;  since  there  is 
nothing  by  which  only  the  vulgar,  but  the  honest  tradesman,  has 
been  so  much  deceived,  as  this  infamous  pretence  to  honor  in  too 
many  of  their  betters. 

Having  thus  shown  you  the  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  those 
principles  which  some  men  set  up  in  the  place  of  conscience  to 
direct  them  in  their  actions;  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  prove  to  you 
that  there  is  no  solid,  firm  foundation  of  virtue  but  in  a  conscience 
directed  by  the  principles  of  religion. 

There  is  no  way  of  judging  how  far  we  may  depend  upon  the 
actions  of  men  otherwise  than  by  knowing  the  motives,  and  grounds, 
and  causes  of  them ;  and  if  the  motives  of  our  actions  be  not  re- 
solved and  determined  into  the  law  of  God,  they  will  be  precarious 
and  uncertain,  and  liable  to  perpetual  changes.  I  will  show  you 
what  I  mean  by  an  example :  suppose  a  man  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
obey  his  parents,  because  reason  tells  him  so,  because  he  is  obliged 
by  gratitude,  and  because  the  laws  of  his  country  command  him  to  do 
80 ;  if  he  stops  here,  his  parents  can  have  no  lasting  security ;  for  an 
occasion  may  happen  wherein  it  may  be  extremely  his  interest  to  be 
disobedient,  and  where  the  laws  of  the  land  can  lay  no  hold  upon 
him ;  therefore,  before  such  a  man  can  safely  be  trusted,  he  must 
proceed  further,  and  consider  that  his  reason  is  the  gift  of  God ;  -that 
God  commanded  him  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  did,  moreover, 
in  a  particular  manner,  enjoin  him  to  be  dutiful  to  his  parents;  after 
which,  if  he  lays  due  weight  upon  those  considerations,  he  will 
probably  continue  in  his  duty  to  the  end  of  his  life :  because  no 
earthly  interest  can  ever  come  in  competition  to  balance  the  danger 
of  offending  his  Creator,  or  the  happiness  of  pleasing  him.  And 
of  all  this  his  conscience  will  certainly  inform  him,  if  he  hath  anj 
regard  to  religion. 
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Secondly^  Fear  and  hope  are  the  two  greatest  natural  motives  of 
all  men's  actions :  but  neither  of  these  passions  will  ever  put  us  in 
the  way  of  virtue,  unless  they  be  directed  by  conscience.  For,  al- 
though virtuous  men  do  sometimes  accidentally  make  their  way  to 
preferment,  yet  the  world  is  so  corrupted,  that  no  man  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  be  rewarded  in  it  merely  upon  account  of  his  virtue. 
And  consequently  the  fear  of  punishment  in  this  life  will  preserve 
men  from  very  few  vices,  since  some  of  the  blackest  and  basest  do 
often  prove  the  surest  steps  to  favor :  such  as  ingratitude,  hypocrisy, 
treachery,  malice,  subornation,  atheism,  and  many  more,  which  hu- 
man laws  do  little  concern  themselves  about.  But  when  conscience 
places  before  us  the  hopes  of  everlasting  happiness,  and  the  fears 
of  everlasting  misery,  as  the  reward  and  punishment  of  our  good  or 
evil  actions,  our  reason  can  find  no  way  to  avoid  the  force  of  such 
an  argument,  otherwise  than  by  running  into  infidelity. 

Lastly,  Conscience  will  direct  us  to  love  God,  and  to  put  our 
whole  trust  and  confidence  in  him.  Our  love  of  God  will  inspire 
us  with  a  detestation  for  sin,  as  what  is  of  all  things  most  contrary 
to  his  divine  nature :  and  if  we  have  an  entire  confidence  in  him, 
that  will  enable  us  to  subdue  and  despise  all  the  allurements  of  the 
world. 

It  may  here  be  objected,  if  conscience  be  so  sure  a  director  to  us 
Christians  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
the  ancient  heathens,  who  had  no  other  lights  but  those  of  nature 
and  reason,  should  so  far  exceed  us  in  all  manner  of  virtue,  as 
plainly  appears  by  many  examples  they  have  left  on  record  ? 

To  which  it  may  be  answered;  first,  those  heathens  were  ex- 
tremely strict  and  exact  in  the  education  of  their  children ;  whereas 
among  us  this  care  is  so  much  laid  aside,  that  the  more  God  has 
blessed  any  man  with  estate  or  quality,  just  so  much  the  less  in 
proportion  is  the  care  he  takes  in  the  education  of  his  children,  and 
particularly  of  that  child  which  is  to  inherit  his  fortune  :  of  which 
the  efiects  are  visible  enough  among  the  great  ones  of  the  world. 
Again,  those  heathens  did  in  a  particular  manner  instil  the  principle 
into  their  children  of  loving  their  country;  which  is  so  far  other- 
wise now-a-days,  that,  of  the  several  parties  among  us,  there  is  none 
of  them  that  seem  to  have  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  such 
a  virtue  in  the  world,  as  plainly  appears  by  their  practices;  and 
especially  when  they  are  placed  in  those  stations  where  they  can 
only  have  opportunity  of  showing  it.  Lastly,  the  most  considerable 
omong  the  heathens  did  generally  believe  rewards  and  punishments 
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in  a  life  to  come,  which  is  the  great  principle  for  conscience  to  work 
upon :  whereas  too  many  of  those  who  would  be  thought  the  most 
considerable  among  us  do,  both  by  their  practices  and  their  discour- 
ses, plainly  affirm  that  they  believe  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter. 

Wherefore,  since  it  hath  manifestly  appeared  that  a  religious  con- 
science is  the  only  true  solid  foundation  upon  which  virtue  can  be 
built,  give  me  leave  before  I  conclude  to  let  you  see  how  necessary 
such  a  conscience  is  to  conduct  us  in  every  station  and  condition  of 
our  lives. 

That  a  religious  conscience  is  necessary  in  any  station  is  confessed 
even  by  those  who  tell  us  that  all  religion  was  invented  by  cunning 
men  in  order  to  keep  the  world  in  awe.  For  if  religion,  by  the 
confession  of  its  adversaries,  be  necessary  toward  the  well-governing 
of  mankind,  then  every  wise  man  in  power  will  be  sure  not  only  to 
choose  out  for  every  station  under  him  such  persons  as  are  most 
likely  to  be  kept  in  awe  by  religion,  but  likewise  to  carry  some  ap- 
pearance of  it  himself,  or  else  he  is  a  very  weak  politician.  And 
accordingly,  in  any  country  where  great  persons  affect  to  be  open 
despisers  of  religion,  their  counsels  will  be  found  at  last  to  be  fully 
as  destructive  to  the  state  as  to  the  church. 

It  was  the  advice  of  Jethro  to  his  son-in-law  Moses,  to  ^'  provide 
able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness,"  and 
to  place  such  over  the  people ;  and  Moses,  who  was  as  wise  a  states- 
man at  least  as  any  in  this  age,  thought  fit  to  follow  that  advice. 
Great  abilities,  without  the  fear  of  God,  are  most  dangerous  instru- 
ments when  they  are  trusted  with  power.  The  laws  of  man  have 
thought  fit  that  those  who  are  called  to  any  office  of  trust  should  be 
bound  by  an  oath  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  it ',  but  an  oath  is  an 
appeal  to  God,  and  therefore  can  have  no  influence,  except  upon 
those  who  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  those  that 
seek  him,  and  a  punisher  of  those  who  disobey  him :  and  therefore, 
we  see,  the  laws  themselves  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  conscience 
in  these  cases,  because  their  penalties  cannot  reach  the  arts  of  cun- 
ning men,  who  can  find  ways  to  be  guilty  of  a  thousand  injustices 
without  being  discovered,  or  at  least  without  being  punished. 
And  the  reason  why  we  find  so  many  frauds,  abuses,  and  corrup- 
tions, where  any  trust  is  conferred,  can  be  no  other  than  that  there 
is  so  little  conscience  and  religion  left  in  the  world ;  or  at  least  that 
men,  in  their  choice  of  instruments,  have  private  ends  in  view, 
which  are  very  different  from  the  service  of  the  public.  Besides, 
it  is  certain  that  men  who  profess  to  have  no  religion  are  full  as 
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zealous  to  bring  over  proselytes  as  any  papist  or  fanatic  can  be. 
And  therefore,  if  those  who  are  in  station  high  enough  to  be  of  in- 
fluence or  example  to  others ;  if  those  (I  say)  openly  profess  a  con- 
tempt or  disbelief  of  religion,  they  will  be  sure  to  make  all  their 
dependants  of  their  own  principles ;  and  what  security  can  the  pub- 
lic expect  from  such  persons,  whenever  their  interests  or  their  lusts 
come  into  competition  with  their  duty  ?  It  is  very  possible  for  a 
man  who  hath  the  appearance  of  religion,  and  is  a  great  pretender 
to  conscience,  to  be  wicked  and  a  hypocrite;  but  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man,  who  openly  declares  against  religion,  to  give  any  reasonable 
security  that  he  will  not  be  false,  and  cruel  and  corrupt,  whenever 
a  temptation  offers  which  he  values  more  than  he  does  the  power 
wherewith  he  was  trusted.  And  if  such  a  man  doth  not  betray 
his  cause  and  his  master,  it  is  only  because  the  temptation  was  not 
properly  offered,  or  the  profit  was  too  small,  or  the  danger  was  too 
great.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  find  so  little  truth  or  justice  among 
us :  because  there  are  so  very  few  who,  either  in  the  service  of  the 
public,  or  in  common  dealings  with  each  other,  do  ever  look  further 
than  their  own  advantage,  and  how  to  guard  themselves  against  the 
laws  of  the  country ;  which  a  man  may  do  by  favor,  by  secrecy,  or 
by  cunning,  though  he  breaks  almost  every  law  of  God.  Therefore 
to  conclude :  It  plainly  appears,  that  unless  men  are  guided  by  the 
advice  and  judgment  of  conscience  founded  on  religion,  they  can 
give  no  security  that  they  will  be  either  good  subjects,  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  public,  or  honest  in  their  mutual  dealings ;  since  there 
is  no  other  tie  through  which  the  pride,  or  lust,  or  avarice,  or  am- 
bition of  mankind  will  not  certainly  break  one  time  or  other. 

Consider  what  has  been  said ;  and  the  Lord  give  you  a  right  un- 
derstanding in  all  things.  To  whom,  with  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  all  honor  and  glory,  now  and  for  ever. 


SERMON  THE  FIFTH. 

ON  BROTHERLY  LOVE. 

HEB.  xiii.  1. 
Let  brotherly  love  continue. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  gospel,  the  Christians  were  very  much 
distinguished  from  all  other  bodies  of  men  by  the  great  and  constant 
love  they  bore  to  each  other ;  which,  although  it  was  done  in  obe- 
dience to  the  frequent  injunctions  pf  our  S^yior  a»d  bis  apostles^ 
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yet,  I  confess,  there  seemeth  to  have  been  likewise  a  natural  reason 
that  very  much  promoted  it.  For  the  Christians  then  were  few  and 
scattered,  living  under  persecution  by  the  heathens  round  about 
them,  in  whose  hands  was  all  the  civil  and  military  power ;  and  there 
is  nothing  so  apt  to  unite  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  or  to  beget 
love  and  tenderness,  as  a  general  distress.  The  first  dissensions  be- 
tween Christians  took  their  beginning  from  the  errors  and  heresies 
that  arose  among  them ;  many  of  these  heresies,  sometimes  extin- 
guished and  sometimes  reviving,  or  succeeded  by  others,  remain  to 
this  day ;  and  having  been  made  instruments  to  the  pride,  avarice, 
or  ambition  of  ill-designing  men,  by  extinguishing  brotherly  love, 
have  been  the  cause  of  infinite  calamities,  as  well  as  corruptions  of 
faith  and  manners,  in  the  Christian  world. 

The  last  legacy  of  Christ  was  peace  and  mutual  love ;  but  then 
he  foretold  that  he  came  to  send  a  sword  upon  the  earth.  The 
primitive  Christians  accepted  the  legacy,  and  their  successors  down 
to  the  present  age  have  been  largely  fulfilling  his  prophecy.  But 
whatever  the  practice  of  mankind  hath  been  or  still  continues,  there 
is  no  duty  more  incumbent  upon  those  who  profess  the  gospel,  than 
that  of  brotherly  love ;  which,  whoever  could  restore  in  any  degree 
among  men,  would  be  an  instrument  of  more  good  to  human  society 
than  ever  was  or  will  be  done  by  all  the  statesmen  and  politicians 
in  the  world. 

It  is  upon  this  subject  of  brotherly  love  that  I  intend  to  discourse 
at  present ;  and  the  method  I  observe  shall  be  as  follows :  — 
Firsts  I  will  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  great  want  of  brotherly 

love  among  us. 
8econdli/y  I  will  lay  open  the  sad  effects  and  consequences  which 

our  animosities  and  mutual  hatred  have  produced. 
Lastly  J I  will  use  some  motives  and  exhortations,  that  may  persuade 

you  to  embrace  brotherly  love,  and  continue  in  it. 

Firsty  I  shall  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  great  want  of  bro- 
therly love  among  us. 

This  nation  of  ours  hath  for  a  hundred  years  past  been  infested 
by  two  enemies,  the  papists  and  fanatics  who  each  in  their  turns 
filled  it  with  blood  and  slaughter,  and  for  a  time  destroyed  both  the 
church  and  government.  The  memory  of  these  events  hath  put  all 
true  protestants  equally  on  their  guard  against  both  these  adversaries, 
who  by  consequence  do  equally  hate  us.  The  fanatics  Tevile  us  as 
too  nearly  approaching  to  popery,  and  the  papists  condemn  us,  as 
bordering  too  much  on  fanaticism.   The  papists,  God  be  praised;  artB 
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by  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  put  out  of  all  visible  possibility  of  hurting 
us ;  besides,  their  religion  is  so  generally  abhorred  that  they  have 
no  advocates  or  abettors  among  protestants  to  assist  them.  But  the 
fanatics  are  to  be  considered  in  another  light ;  they  haVe  had  of  late 
years  the  power,  the  luck,  or  the  cunning  to  divide  us  among  our- 
selves ;  they  have  endeavored  to  represent  all  those  who  have  been 
so  bold  as  to  oppose  their  errors  and  designs  under  the  character  of 
persons  disaflfected  to  the  government ;  and  they  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that,  now-a-days,  if  a  clergyman  happens  to  preach  with  any 
zeal  and  vehemence  against  the  sin  and  danger  of  schism,  there  will 
not  want  too  many  in  his  congregation,  ready  enough  to  censure  him 
as  hot  and  high-flying,  an  inflamer  of  men's  minds,  an  enemy  to 
moderation,  and  disloyal  to  his  prince.  This  hath  produced  a  formed 
and  settled  division  between  those  who  profess  the  same  doctrine 
and  discipline ;  while  they  who  call  themselves  moderate  are  forced 
to  widen  their  bottom,  by  sacrificing  their  principles  and  their 
brethren  to  the  encroachments  and  insolence  of  dissenters ;  who  are 
therefore  answerable  as  a  principal  cause  of  all  that  hatred  and  ani- 
mosity now  reigning  among  us. 

Another  cause  of  the  great  want  of  brotherly  love  is,  the  weak- 
ness and  folly  of  too  many  among  you  of  the  lower  sort,  who  are 
made  the  tools  and  instruments  of  your  betters  to  work  their  designs, 
wherein  you  have  no  concern.  Your  numbers  make  you  of  use,  and 
cunning  men  take  the  advantage,  by  putting  words  into  your  mouths 
which  you  do  not  understand ;  then  they  fix  good  or  ill  characters 
to  those  words,  as  it  best  serves  their  purposes ;  and  thus  you  are 
taught  to  love  or  hate,  you  know  not  what  or  why ;  you  often  suspect 
your  best  friends  and  nearest  neighbors,  even  your  teacher  himself, 
without  any  reason,  if  your  leaders  once  taught  you  to  call  him  by 
a  name  which  they  tell  you  signifieth  some  very  bad  thing. 

A  third  cause  of  our  great  want  of  brotherly  love  seemeth  to  be, 
that  this  duty  is  not  so  often  insisted  on  from  the  pulpit  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  such  times  as  these ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  doctrines  are  not  sometimes  delivered  by  an  ungovemed 
zeal,  a  desire  to  be  distinguished,  or  a  view  of  interest,  which  pro- 
duce quite  different  efiects ;  when  upon  occasions  set  apart  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  some  public  blessing,  the  time  is  employed  in 
stirring  up  one  part  of  the  congregation  against  the  other,  by  repre- 
sjentations  of  things  and  persons,  which  God  in  his  mercy  forgive 
ibose  who  are  guilty  of. 

The  last  cause  I  shall  mention  of  the  want  of  brotherly  love  in. 
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that  unhappy  disposition  towards  politics  among  the  trading  people 
which  hath  been  so  industriously  instilled  into  them.  In  former 
times  the  middle  and  lower  sorts  of  mankind  seldom  gained  or  lost 
by  the  factions  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  were  little  concerned 
in  them  further  than  as  matter  of  talk  and  amusement ;  but  now  the 
meanest  dealer  will  expect  to  turn  the  penny  by  the  merits  of  his 
party.  He  can  represent  his  neighbor  as  a  man  of  dangerous  prin- 
ciples, can  bring  a  railing  accusation  against  him,  perhaps  a  criminal 
one,  and  so  rob  him  of  his  livelihood,  and  find  his  own  account  by 
that,  much  more  than  if  he  had  disparaged  his  neighbor's  goods  or 
defamed  him  as  a  cheat.  For  so  it  happens,  that  instead  of  in- 
quiring into  the  skill  or  honesty  of  those  kind  of  people,  the  manner 
is  now  to  inquire  into  their  party,  and  to  reject  or  encourage  them 
accordingly :  which  proceeding  hath  made  our  people  in  general 
such  able  politicians,  that  all  the  artifice,  flattery,  dissimulation,  dili- 
gence, and  dexterity  in  undermining  each  other,  which  the  satirical 
wit  of  men  hath  charged  upon  courts,  together  with  all  the  rage 
and  violence,  cruelty  and  injustice,  which  have  been  ever  imputed 
to  public  assemblies,  are  with  us  (so  polite  are  we  grown)  to  be  seen 
among  our  meanest  traders  and  artificers  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
All  which,  as  it  may  be  matter  of  some  humiliation  to  the  wise  and 
mighty  of  this  world,  so  the  effects  thereof  may  perhaps  in  time 
prove  very  different  from  what  I  hope,  in  charity,  were  ever  fore- 
seen or  intended. 

I  will  therefore  now,  in  the  second  place,  lay  open  some  of  the 
sad  effects  and  consequences  which  our  animosities  and  mutual 
hatred  have  produced. 

And  the  first  ill  consequence  is,  that  our  want  of  brotherly  love 
hath  almost  driven  out  all  sense  of  religion  from  among  us,  which 
cannot  well  be  otherwise :  for  since  our  Savior  laid  so  much  weight 
upon  his  disciples  loving  one  another,  that  he  gave  it  among  his  last 
instructions,  and  since  the  primitive  Christians  are  allowed  to  have 
chiefly  propagated  the  faith  by  their  strict  observance  of  that  in- 
struction, it  must  follow  that  in  proportion  as  brotherly  love  declineth 
Christianity  will  do  so  too.  The  little  religion  there  is  in  the  world 
hath  been  observed  to  reside  chiefly  among  the  middle  and  lower 
sorts  of  people,  who  are  neither  tempted  to  pride  nor  luxury  by 
great  riches,  nor  to  desperate  courses  by  extreme  poverty ;  and  truly 
I  upon  that  account  have  thought  it  a  happiness  that  those  who  are 
under  my  immediate  care  are  generally  of  that  condition  :  but  where 
party  hath  once  made  entrance,  with  all  its  consequences  of  hatred. 
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enrj,  partiality  and  virulence,  religion  cannot  long  keep  its  hold  in 
any  state  or  degree  of  life  whatsoever.  For  if  the  great  men  of  the 
world  have  been  censured  in  all  ages  for  mingling  too  little  religion 
with  their  politics,  what  a  havoc  of  principles  must  they  needs  make 
in  unlearned  and  irregular  heads,  of  which  indeed  the  effects  are 
already  too  visible  and  melancholy  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Another  ill  consequence  from  our  want  of  brotherly  love  is,  that 
it  increaseth  the  insolence  of  the  fanatics ;  and  this  partly  ariseth 
from  a  mistaken  meaning  of  the  word  moderation ;  a  word  which 
hath  been  much  abused  and  bandied  about  for  several  years  past. 
There  are  too  many  people  indifferent  enough  to  all  religion ;  there 
are  many  others  who  dislike  the  clergy,  and  would  have  them  live 
in  poverty  and  dependence :  both  these  sorts  are  much  commended 
by  the  fanatics  for  moderate  men,  ready  to  put  an  end  to  our  divi- 
sions and  to  make  a  general  union  among  protestants.  Many  igno- 
rant well-meaning  people  are  deceived  by  these  appearances, 
strengthened  with  great  pretences  to  loyalty ;  and  these  occasions 
the  fianatics  lay  hold  on  to  revile  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  even  insult  and  oppress  the  clergy  wherever  their  num- 
bers or  favorers  will  bear  them  out ;  insomuch,  that  one  wilful  re- 
fractory fanatic  hath  been  able  to  disturb  a  whole  parish  for  many 
years  together.  But  the  most  moderate  and  favored  divines  dare 
not  own  that  the  word  moderation  with  respect  to  the  dissenters  can 
be  at  all  applied  to  their  religion,  but  is  purely  personal  or  pruden- 
tial. No  good  man  repineth  at  the  liberty  of  conscience  they  en- 
joy;  and  perhaps  a  very  moderate  divine  may  think  better  of  their 
loyalty  than  others  do,  or,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  may 
think  it  necessary  that  all  protestants  should  be  united  against  the 
common  enemy,  or,  out  of  discretion  or  other  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  be  tender  of  mentioning  them  at  all.  But  still  the  errors 
of  the  dissenters  are  all  fixed  and  determined,  and  must  upon  de- 
mand be  acknowledged  by  all  the  divines  of  our  church,  whether 
they  be  called,  in  party  phrase,  high  or  low,  moderate  or  violent. 
And  further,  I  believe  it  would  be  hard  to  find  many  moderate  di- 
vines who,  if  their  opinion  were  asked  whether  dissenters  should  be 
trusted  with  power,  could  according  to  their  consciences  answer  in 
the  affirmative ;  from  whence  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  stir  which  tho 
fanatics  have  made  with  this  word  moderation  was  only  meant  to 
increase  our  divisions,  and  widen  them  so  far  as  to  make  room  for 
themselves  to  get  in  between.     And  this  is  the  only  scheme  they 

v.  — 14 
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ever  had  (except  that  of  destroying  root  and  branch)  for  the  uniting 
of  protestants  they  so  much  talk  of. 

I  shall  mention  but  one  ill  consequence  more,  which  attends  our 
want  of  brotherly  love  —  that  it  hath  put  an  end  to  all  hospitality 
and  friendship,  all  good  correspondence  and  commerce  between  man- 
kind. There  are  indeed  such  things  as  leagues  and  confederacies 
among  those  of  the  same  party;  but  surely  God  never  intended  that 
men  should  be  so  limited  in  the  choice  of  their  friends ;  however, 
so  it  is  in  town  and  country,  in  every  parish  and  street ;  the  pastor 
is  divided  from  his  flock,  the  father  from  his  son,  and  the  house 
often  divided  against  itself.  Men's  very  natures  are  soured  and 
their  passions  inflamed,  when  they  meet  in  party  clubs,  and  spend 
their  time  in  nothing  else  but  railing  at  the  opposite  side :  thus 
every  man  alive  among  us  is  encompassed  with  a  million  of  enemies 
of  his  own  country,  among  which  his  oldest  acquaintance  and  friends, 
and  kindred  themselves,  are  often  of  the  number;  neither  can  people 
of  different  parties  mix  together  without  constraint,  suspicion,  or 
jealousy,  watching  every  word  they  speak  for  fear  of  giving  offence; 
or  else  falling  into  rudeness  and  reproaches,  and  so  leaving  them- 
selves open  to  the  malice  and  corruption  of  informers,  who  were 
never  more  numerous  or  expert  in  their  trade.  And  as  a  further 
addition  to  this  evil,  those  very  few  who,  by  the  goodness  and  gene- 
rosity of  their  nature,  do  in  their  own  hearts  despise  this  narrow 
principle  of  confining  their  friendship  and  esteem,  their  charity  and 
good  offices,  to  those  of  their  own  party,  yet  dare  not  discover  their 
good  inclinations  for  fear  of  losing  their  favor  and  interest.  And 
others  again,  whom  God  had  formed  with  mild  and  gentle  disposi- 
tions, think  it  necessary  to  put  a  force  upon  their  own  tempers,  by 
acting  a  noisy,  violent,  malicious  part,  as  a  means  to  be  distinguished. 
Thus  hath  party  got  the  better  of  the  very  genius  and  constitution 
of  our  people ;  so  that  whoever  reads  the  character  of  th6  English 
in  former  ages  will  hardly  believe  their  present  posterity  to  be  of 
the  same  nation  or  climate. 

I  shall  now,  in  the  last  place,  make  use  of  some  motives  and  ex- 
hortations that  may  persuade  you  to  embrace  brotherly  love  and 
continue  in  it.  Let  me  apply  myself  to  you  of  the  lower  sort,  and 
desire  you  will  consider,  when  any  of  you  make  use  of  fair  and  en- 
ticing words  to  draw  in  customers,  whether  you  do  it  for  their  sakes 
or  your  own.  And  then,  for  whose  sakes  do  you  think  it  is  that 
your  leaders  are  so  industrious  to  put  into  your  heads  all  that  par^ 
rage  and  virulence  ?     Is  it  not  to  make  you  the  tools  and  mstni* 
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ments  by  which  they  work  out  their  own  designs  ?  Has  this  spirit 
of  faction  been  useful  to  any  of  you  in  your  worldly  concerns,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  have  traded  in  whispering,  backbiting,  or  inform- 
ing, wanting  skill  or  honesty  to  thrive  by  fairer  methods  ?  It  is  no 
business  of  yours  to  inquire  who  is  at  the  head  of  armies  or  of 
councils,  unless  you  had  power  and  skill  to  choose,  neither  of  which 
is  ever  likely  to  be  your  case ;  and  therefore  to  fill  your  heads  with 
fears,  and  hatred  of  persons  and  things,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
you  Can  ever  make  a  right  judgment,  or  to  set  you  at  variance  with 
your  neighbor,  because  his  thoughts  are  not  the  same  as  yours,  is 
not  only  in  a  very  gross  manner  to  cheat  you  of  your  time  and  quiet, 
but  likewise  to  endanger  your  souls. 

Secondly,  In  order  to  restore  brotherly  love,  let  me  earnestly  ex- 
hort you  to  stand  firm  in  your  religion ;  I  mean,  the  true  religion 
hitherto  established  among  us,  without  varying  in  the  least  either  to 
popery  on  the  one  side,  or  to  fanaticism  on  the  other;  and  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  beware  of  that  word  moderation ;  and  believe  it,  that 
your  neighbor  is  not  immediately  a  villain,  a  papist,  and  a  traitor, 
because  the  fanatics  and  their  adherents  will  not  allow  him  to  be  a 
moderate  man.  Nay,  it  is  very  probable  that  your  teacher  himself 
may  be  a  loyal,  pious,  and  able  divine,  without  the  least  grain  of 
moderation,  as  the  word  is  too  frequently  understood.  Therefore, 
to  set  you  right  in  this  matter,  I  will  lay  before  you  the  character 
of  a  truly  moderate  man ;  and  then  I  will  give  you  the  description 
of  such  a  one  as  falsely  pretendeth  to  that  title. 

A  man  truly  moderate  is  steady  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  church,  but  with  a  due  Christian  charity  to  all  who  dissent  from 
it  out  of  a  principle  of  conscience ;  the  freedom  of  which  he  think- 
eth  ought  to  be  fully  allowed,  as  long  as  it  is  not  abused,  but  never 
trusted  with  power.  He  is  ready  to  defend  with  his  life  and  fortune 
the  protestant  succession,  and  the  protestant  established  faith, 
against  all  invaders  whatsoever.  He  is  for  giving  the  crown  its  just 
prerogative,  and  the  people  their  just  liberties.  He  hateth  no  man 
for  differing  from  him  in  political  opinions ;  nor  doth  he  think  it  a 
maxim  infallible,  that  virtue  should  always  attend  upon  favor,  and 
vice  upon  disgrace.  These  are  some  few  lineaments  in  the  character 
of  a  truly  moderate  man ;  let  us  now  compare  it  with  the  description 
of  one  who  usually  passeth  under  that  title. 

A  moderate  man,  in  the  new  meaning  of  the  word,  is  one  to  whom 
all  religion  is  indifferent ;  who,  although  he  denominates  himself  of 
t\ie  churchy  regardeth  it  no  more  than  a  conventicle      He  perpet- 
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nta  manner  more  suited  to  the  present  times  than  to  the  nature  of 
tbd  subject  in  general.  That  I  have  not  been  more  particular  in 
explaining  the  several  parts  and  properties  of  this  great  duty  of 
liioUierly  love^  the  apostle  to  the  Thessalonians  will  plead  my  excuse. 
•^.flCouching  brotherly  love,"  saith  he,  "ye  need  not  that  I  writ« 
unto  you,  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to  love  one  another/' 
So  that  nothing  remains  to  add,  but  our  prayers  to  God  that  he 
would  please  to  restore  and  continue  this  duty  of  brotherly  love  or 
eluirity  among  us,  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues. 
♦  K«T.  2»,  1717. 


SERMON  THE  SIXTH. 
ON  THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  KING  CHARLES  1. 

FKEACHED    AT    8T.    PATRICK'S,    DUBLIN,    ON    SUNDAY,    JANUART   30,    1726-26. 

GENESIS,  xliv.  5,  6,  7. 

Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren;  inBtrumentt  of  cruelly  are  in  their  hahitatio9ia, 

O  my  aoulf  come  not  thou  into  their  tecret ;  unto  their  a»»emhlyf  mine  honor,  be  not 

thou  united :  for  in  their  anger  they  tlew  a  man,  and  in  their  eelf -will  they  digged 

down  a  wall. 
Curaed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce  ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  waa  cruel,     1  will 

divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel, 

I  KNOW  very  well  that  the  church  hath  been  often  censured  for 
keeping  holy  this  day  of  humiliation,  in  memory  of  that  excellent 
king  and  blessed  martyr  Charles  I.,  who  rather  chose  to  die  on  a 
Bcaflfold  than  betray  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  people,  where- 
with God  and  the  laws  had  entrusted  him.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  manifest  that  those  who  make  such  censures  are  either  people 
without  any  religion  at  all,  or  who  derive  their  principles,  and  per- 
haps their  birth,  from  the  abettors  of  those  who  contrived  the  mur- 
der of  that  prince,  and  have  not  yet  shown  the  world  that  their 
opinions  are  changed.  It  is  alleged  that  the  observation  of  this  day 
hath  served  to  continue  and  increase  the  animosity  and  enmity 
among  our  countrymen,  and  to  disunite  protestants ;  that  a  law  was 
made  upon  the  restoration  of  the  martyr's  son  for  a  general  pardon 
and  oblivion,  forbidding  all  reproaches  upon  that  occasion ;  and  since 
none  are  now  alive  who  were  actors  or  instruments  in  that  tragedy^ 
it  is  thought  hard  and  uncharitable  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  it  for 
all  generations. 

Now  because  I  conceive  most  of  you  to  be  ignorant  in  many  par- 
14* 
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ticulars  concerning  that  horrid   murder,  and  the  rebellion  which 

preceded  it,  I  will. 

First,  relate  to  you  so  much  of  the  story  as  may  be  sufficient  for 

your  information : 
Secondly,  I  will  tell  you  the  consequences  which  this  bloody  deed 

hath  upon  these  kingdoms : 
And  lastly,  I  will  show  you  to  what  good  tses  this  solemn  day  of 

humiliation  may  be  applied. 

As  to  the  first :  in  the  reign  of  this  prince,  Charles  the  martyr, 
the  power  and  prerogative  of  the  king  were  much  greater  than  they 
aie  in  our  times,  and  so  had  been  for  at  least  seven  hundred  years 
before )  and  the  best  princes  we  ever  had  carried  their  power  much 
further  than  the  blessed  martyr  offered  to  do,  in  the  most  blamable 
part  of  his  reign.  But  the  lands  of  the  crown  having  been  prodi- 
gally bestowed  to  favorites  in  the  preceding  reigns,  the  succeeding 
kings  could  not  support  themselves  without  taxes  raised  by  parlia- 
ment, which  put  them  under  a  necessity  of  frequently  calling  those 
assemblies )  and  the  crown  lands  being  gotten  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  beside  the  possessions  of  which  the  church  had 
been  robbed  by  king  Henry  VIII.,  power,  which  always  follows 
property,  grew  to  lean  to  the  side  of  the  people,  by  whom  even  the 
just  rights  of  the  crown  were  often  disputed. 

But  further,  upon  the  cruel  persecution  raised  against  the  protest- 
ants  under  queen  Mary,  among  great  numbers  who  fled  the  kingdom 
to  seek  for  shelter,  several  went  and  resided  at  Geneva,  which  is  a 
commonwealth  governed  without  a  king,  and  where  the  religion, 
contrived  by  Calvin,  is  without  the  order  of  bishops.  When  the 
protestant  faith  was  restored  by  queen  Elizabeth,  those  who  fled  to 
Geneva  returned  among  the  rest  home  to  England,  and  were  grown 
so  fond  of  the  government  and  religion  of  the  place  they  had  left, 
that  they  used  all  possible  endeavors  to  introduce  both  into  their 
own  country )  at  the  same  time  continually  preaching  and  railing 
against  ceremonies  and  distinct  habits  of  the  clergy,  taxing  whatever 
they  disliked  as  a  remnant  of  popery;  and  continued  extremely 
troublesome  to  the  church  and  state  under  that  great  queen,  as  well 
as  her  successor  king  James  I.  These  people  called  themselves 
puritans,  as  pretending  to  a  purer  faith  than  those  of  the  church 
established.  And  these  were  the  founders  of  our  dissenters.  They 
did  not  think  it  sufficient  to  leave  all  the  errors  of  popery,  but  threw 
off  many  laudable  and  edifying  institutions  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  at  last,  even  the  government  of  bishops;  which,  having  been 
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ordained  by  the  apostles  themselves,  had  continued  without  inter- 
ruption in  all  Christian  churches  for  above  1500  years.  And  all 
this  they  did,  not  because  those  things  were  evil,  but  because  they 
were  kept  by  the  papists.  From  thence  they  proceeded  by  degrees 
to  quarrel  with  the  kingly  government ;  because,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  city  of  Geneva,  to  which  their  fathers  had  flown  for  refuge, 
was  a  commonwealth,  or  government  of  the  people. 

These  puritans,  about  the  middle  of  the  martyr's  reign,  were 
grown  to  a  considerable  faction  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  lower 
house  of  parliament.  They  filled  the  public  with  the  most  false 
and  bitter  libels  against  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  accusing  chiefly 
the  very  best  among  them  of  popery ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
house  of  commons  grew  so  insolent  and  uneasy  to  the  king,  that 
they  refused  to  furnish  him  with  necessary  supplies  for  the  support 
of  his  family,  unless  upon  such  conditions  as  he  could  not  submit 
to  without  forfeiting  his  conscience  and  honor,  and  even  his  coro- 
nation oath.  And  in  such  an  extremity  he  was  forced  upon  a  prac- 
tice, no  way  justifiable,  of  raising  money;  for  which,  however,  he 
had  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  his  side;  for  wicked  judges  there 
were  in  those  times  as  well  as  in  ours.  There  were  likewise  many 
complaints,  and  sometimes  justly  made,  against  the  proceedings  of 
a  certain  court,  called  the  star-chamber,  a  judicature  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  but  it  had  suficred  some  corruptions,  for  which  however  the 
king  was  nowise  answerable.  I  cannot  recollect  any  more  subjects 
of  complaint  with  the  least  ground  of  reason ;  nor  is  it  needful  to 
recollect  them,  because  this  gracious  king  did,  upon  the  first  appli- 
cation, redress  all  grievances  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  do  any  hardships  for  the  future.  But  that  wicked 
faction  in  the  house  of  commons,  not  content  with  all  those  marks 
of  his  justice  and  condescension,  urged  still  for  more;  and  joining 
with  a  factious  party  from  Scotland,  who  had  the  same  fancies  in 
religion,  forced  him  to  pass  an  act  for  cutting  off  the  head  of  his 
best  and  chief  minister :  and  at  the  same  time  compelled  him,  by 
tumults  and  threatenings  of  a  packed  rabble  poisoned  with  the  same 
doctrines,  to  pass  another  law,  by  which  it  should  not  be  in  his 
power  to  dissolve  that  parliament  without  their  own  consent.  Thus, 
by  the  greatest  weakness  and  infatuation  that  ever  possessed  any 
man's  spirit,  this  prince  did  in  effect  sign  his  own  destruction.  For 
the  house  of  commons  having  the  reins  in  their  own  hands,  drove 
on  furiously,  sent  him  every  day  some  unreasonable  demand ;  and 
when  he  refused  to  grant  it,  made  use  of  their  own  power,  and  de- 
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clared  that  an  ordinance  of  both  houses,  without  the  king's  consent^ 
should  be  obeyed  as  a  law,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  equity,  as  well 
as  to  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 

About  this  time  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  broke  out,  wherein  his 
parliament  refused  to  assist  him ;  nor  would  accept  his  offer  to  come 
hither  in  person  to  subdue  those  rebels.  These  and  a  thousand 
other  barbarities  forced  the  king  to  summon  his  loyal  subjects  to  his 
standard  in  his  own  defence.  Meanwhile  the  English  parliament, 
instead  of  helping  the  poor  protestants  here,  seized  on  the  very 
army  that  his  majesty  was  sending  over  for  our  relief,  and  turned 
them  against  their  own  sovereign.  The  rebellion  in  England  con- 
tinued for  four  or  five  years :  at  last  the  king  was  forced  to  fly  in 
disguise  to  the  Scots,  who  sold  him  to  the  rebels.  And  these  puri- 
tans had  the  impudent  cruelty  to  try  his  sacred  person  in  a  mock 
court  of  justice,  and  cut  off  his  head ;  which  he  might  have  saved,  if 
he  would  have  yielded  to  betray  the  constitution  in  church  and  state. 

In  this  whole  proceeding,  Simeon  and  Levi  were  brethren;  the 
wicked  insinuations  of  those  fanatical  preachers  stirring  up  the  cru- 
elty of  the  soldiers,  who,  by  force  of  arms,  excluded  from  the  house 
every  member  of  parliament  whom  they  apprehended  to  bear  the 
least  inclination  toward  an  agreement  with  the  king,  suffering  only 
those  to  enter  who  thirsted  chiefly  for  his  blood ;  and  this  is  the 
very  account  given  by  their  own  writers.  Whence  it  is  clear  that 
this  prince  was  in  all  respects  a  real  martyr  for  the  true  religion  and 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  That  odious  parliament  had  first  turned 
the  bishops  out  of  the  house  of  lords ;  in-  a  few  years  after  they 
murdered  their  king;  then  immediately  abolished  the  whole  house 
of  lords ;  and  so,  at  last,  obtained  their  wishes  of  having  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  and  a  new  religion,  both  after  the  manner  of 
Geneva,  without  a  king,  a  bishop,  or  a  nobleman ;  and  this  they 
blasphemously  called  "  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  his  saints." 

This  is  enough  for  your  information  on  the  first  head :  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  the  second,  wherein  I  will  show  you  the  mis- 
erable consequences  which  that  abominable  rebellion  and  murder 
produced  in  these  nations. 

First  J  The  Irish  rebellion  was  wholly  owing  to  that  wicked 
English  parliament.  For  the  leaders  in  the  Irish  popish  massacre 
would  never  have  dared  to  stir  a  finger,  if  they  had  not  been  encou- 
raged by  that  rebellious  spirit  in  the  English  house  of  commons, 
which  they  very  well  knew  must  disable  the  king  from  sending  any 
supplies  to  his  protestant  subjects  here ;  and  therefore,  we  may  truly 
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ordained  by  the  apostles  themselves,  had  continued  without  inter- 
ruption in  all  Christian  churches  for  above  1500  years.  And  all 
this  they  did,  not  because  those  things  were  evil,  but  because  they 
were  kept  by  the  papists.  From  thence  they  proceeded  by  degrees 
to  quarrel  with  the  kingly  government;  because,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  city  of  Geneva,  to  which  their  fathers  had  flown  for  refuge, 
was  a  commonwealth,  or  government  of  the  people. 

These  puritans,  about  the  middle  of  the  martyr's  reign,  were 
grown  to  a  considerable  faction  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  lower 
house  of  parliament.  They  filled  the  public  with  the  most  false 
and  bitter  libels  against  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  accusing  chiefly 
the  very  best  among  them  of  popery ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
house  of  commons  grew  so  insolent  and  uneasy  to  the  king,  that 
they  refused  to  furnish  him  with  necessary  supplies  for  the  support 
of  his  family,  unless  upon  such  conditions  as  he  could  not  submit 
to  without  forfeiting  his  conscience  and  honor,  and  even  his  coro- 
nation oath.  And  in  such  an  extremity  he  was  forced  upon  a  prac- 
tice, no  way  justifiable,  of  raising  moneyj  for  which,  however,  he 
had  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  his  side;  for  wicked  judges  there 
were  in  those  times  as  well  as  in  ours.  There  were  likewise  many 
complaints,  and  sometimes  justly  made,  against  the  proceedings  of 
a  certain  court,  called  the  star-chamber,  a  judicature  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  but  it  had  sufiered  some  corruptions,  for  which  however  the 
king  was  nowise  answerable.  I  cannot  recollect  any  more  subjects 
of  complaint  with  the  least  ground  of  reason ;  nor  is  it  needful  to 
recollect  them,  because  this  gracious  king  did,  upon  the  first  appli- 
cation, redress  all  grievances  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  do  any  hardships  for  the  future.  But  that  wicked 
faction  in  the  house  of  commons,  not  content  with  all  those  marks 
of  his  justice  and  condescension,  urged  still  for  more ;  and  joining 
with  a  factious  party  from  Scotland,  who  had  the  same  fancies  in 
religion,  forced  him  to  pass  an  act  for  cutting  off  the  head  of  his 
best  and  chief  minister :  and  at  the  same  time  compelled  him,  by 
tumults  and  threatenings  of  a  packed  rabble  poisoned  with  the  same 
doctrines,  to  pass  another  law,  by  which  it  should  not  be  in  his 
power  to  dissolve  that  parliament  without  their  own  consent.  Thus, 
by  the  greatest  weakness  and  infatuation  that  ever  possessed  any 
man's  spirit,  this  prince  did  in  effect  sign  his  own  destruction.  For 
the  house  of  commons  having  the  reins  in  their  own  hands,  drove 
on  furiously,  sent  him  every  day  some  unreasonable  demand ;  and 
when  he  refused  to  grant  it,  made  use  of  their  own  power,  and  de 
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clared  that  an  ordinance  of  both  houses,  without  the  king's  consent| 
should  be  obeyed  as  a  law,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  equity,  as  well 
as  to  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 

About  this  time  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  broke  out,  wherein  his 
parliament  refused  to  assist  him ;  nor  would  accept  his  offer  to  come 
hither  in  person  to  subdue  those  rebels.  These  and  a  thousand 
other  barbarities  forced  the  king  to  summon  his  loyal  subjects  to  his 
standard  in  his  own  defence.  Meanwhile  the  English  parliament, 
instead  of  helping  the  poor  protestants  here,  seized  on  the  very 
army  that  his  majesty  was  sending  over  for  our  relief,  and  turned 
them  against  their  own  sovereign.  The  rebellion  in  England  con- 
tinued for  four  or  five  years :  at  last  the  king  was  forced  to  fly  in 
disguise  to  the  Scots,  who  sold  him  to  the  rebels.  And  these  puri- 
tans had  the  impudent  cruelty  to  try  his  sacred  person  in  a  mock 
court  of  justice,  and  cut  off  his  head ;  which  he  might  have  saved,  if 
he  would  have  yielded  to  betray  the  constitution  in  church  and  state. 

In  this  whole  proceeding,  Simeon  and  Levi  were  brethren;  the 
wicked  insinuations  of  those  fanatical  preachers  stirring  up  the  cru- 
elty of  the  soldiers,  who,  by  force  of  arms,  excluded  from  the  house 
every  member  of  parliament  whom  they  apprehended  to  bear  the 
least  inclination  toward  an  agreement  with  the  king,  suffering  only 
those  to  enter  who  thirsted  chiefly  for  his  blood ;  and  this  is  the 
very  account  given  by  their  own  writers.  Whence  it  is  clear  that 
this  prince  was  in  all  respects  a  real  martyr  for  the  true  religion  and 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  That  odious  parliament  had  first  turned 
the  bishops  out  of  the  house  of  lords ;  in-  a  few  years  after  they 
murdered  their  king;  then  immediately  abolished  the  whole  house 
of  lords ;  and  so,  at  last,  obtained  their  wishes  of  having  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  and  a  new  religion,  both  after  the  manner  of 
Geneva,  without  a  king,  a  bishop,  or  a  nobleman;  and  this  they 
blasphemously  called  "  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  his  saints." 

This  is  enough  for  your  information  on  the  first  head :  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  the  second,  wherein  I  will  show  you  the  mis- 
erable consequences  which  that  abominable  rebellion  and  murder 
produced  in  these  nations. 

Firsfy  The  Irish  rebellion  was  wholly  owing  to  that  wicked 
English  parliament.  For  the  leaders  in  the  Irish  popish  massacre 
would  never  have  dared  to  stir  a  finger,  if  they  had  not  been  encou- 
raged by  that  rebellious  spirit  in  the  English  house  of  commons, 
which  they  very  well  knew  must  disable  the  king  from  sending  any 
supplies  to  his  protestant  subjects  here ;  and  therefore,  we  may  truly 
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say,  that  the  English  parliament  held  the  king's  hands,  while  tho 
Irish  papists  here  were  cutting  our  grandfathers'  throats. 

JSecondlt/f  That  murderous  puritan  parliament,  when  they  had  all 
in  their  own  power,  could  not  agree  upon  any  one  method  of  settling 
a  form  either  of  religion  or  civil  government ;  but  changed  every 
day  from  schism  to  schism,  from  heresy  to  heresy,  and  from  one 
faction  to  another;  whence  arose  that  wild  confusion,  still  continu- 
ing, in  our  several  ways  of  serving  God,  and  those  absurd  notions 
of  civil  power,  which  have  so  often  torn  us  with  factions  more  than 
any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

Thirdli/j  To  this  rebellion  and  murder  have  been  owing  the  rise 
and  progress  of  atheism  among  us.  For  men,  observing  what  num- 
berless villanies  of  all  kinds  were  committing  during  twenty  years, 
under  pretence  of  zeal  and  the  reformation  of  God's  church,  were 
easily  tempted  to  doubt  that  all  religion  was  a  mere  imposture  :  and 
the  same  spirit  of  infidelity,  so  far  spread  among  us  at  this  present, 
is  nothing  but  the  fruit  of  the  seeds  sown  by  those  rebellious  hypo- 
critical saints. 

Fuurthli/,  The  old  virtue,  and  loyalty,  and  generous  spirit  of  the 
English  nation  were  wholly  corrupted  by  the  power,  the  doctrine, 
and  the  example  of  those  wicked  people.  Many  of  the  ancient  no- 
bility were  killed,  and  their  families  extinct,  in  defence  of  their 
prince  and  country,  or  murdered  by  the  merciless  courts  of  justice. 
Some  of  the  worst  among  them  favored  or  complied  with  the  reign- 
ing iniquities,  and  not  a  few  of  the  new  set,  created  when  the  mar- 
tyr's son  was  restored,  were  such  who  had  drunk  too  deep  of  the 
bad  principles  then  prevailing. 

Fifthly,  The  children  of  the  murdered  prince  were  forced  to  fly 
for  the  safety  of  their  lives  to  foreign  countries ;  where  one  of  them 
at  least,  I  mean  king  James  II.,  was  seduced  to  popery ;  which  ended 
in  the  loss  of  his  kingdoms,  the  misery  and  desolation  of  this  coun- 
try, and  a  long  and  expensive  war  abroad.  Our  deliverance  was 
owing  to  the  valor  and  conduct  of  the  late  king,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  remember  him  with  gratitude,  but  not  mingled  with  blas- 
phemy or  idolatry.  It  was  happy  that  his  interests  and  ours  were 
the  same  :  and  God  gave  him  greater  success  than  our  sins  deserved. 
But  as  a  house  thrown  down  by  a  storm  is  seldom  rebuilt  without 
some  change  in  the  foundation )  so  it  hath  happened  that,  since  the 
late  revolution,  men  have  sat  much  looser  in  the  true  fundamentals 
both  of  religion  and  government,  and  factions  have  been  more  vio* 
lent,  treacherous,  and  malicious  than  ever ;  men  running  naturally 
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from  one  extreme  into  another,  and,  for  private  ends,  taking  up 
those  very  opinions  professed  by  the  leaders  in  that  rebellion  which 
carried  the  blessed  martyr  to  the  scaffold. 

Sixthly,  Another  consequence  of  this  horrid  rebellion  and  mur- 
der was,  the  destroying  or  defacing  of  such  vast  number  of  Grod's 
houses.  "  In  their  self-will  they  digged  down  a  wall."  If  a  stranger 
should  now  travel  in  England  and  observe  the  churches  in  his  way, 
ho  could  not  otherwise  conclude,  than  that  some  vast  army  of  Turks 
or  heathens  had  been  sent  on  purpose  to  ruin  and  blot  out  all  marks 
of  Christianity.  They  spared  neither  the  statues  of  saints  nor  an- 
cient prelates,  nor  kings,  nor  benefactors;  broke  down  the  tombs 
and  monuments  of  men  famous  in  their  generations }  seized  the  ves- 
sels of  silver  set  apart  for  the  holiest  use ;  tore  down  the  most  inno- 
cent ornaments  both  within  and  without ;  made  the  houses  of  prayer 
dens  of  thieves,  or  stables  for  cattle.  These  were  the  mildest  effects 
of  puritan  zeal  and  devotion  for  Christ ;  and  this  was  what  them- 
selves affected  to  call  a  thorough  reformation.  In  this  kingdom, 
those  ravages  were  not  so  easily  seen ;  for  the  people  here  being  too 
poor  to  raise  such  noble  temples,  the  mean  ones  we  had  were  not 
defaced,  but  totally  destroyed. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  certain  that,  although  God  might  have  found 
out  many  other  ways  to  have  punished  a  sinful  people  without  per- 
mitting this  rebellion  and  murder,  yet,  as  the  course  of  the  world 
hath  run  ever  since,  we  need  seek  for  no  other  causes  of  all  the 
public  evils  we  have  hitherto  suffered,  or  may  suffer  for  the  future, 
by  the  misconduct  of  princes  or  wickedness  of  the  people. 

I  go  on  now,  upon  the  third  head,  to  show  you  to  what  good  uses 
this  solemn  day  of  humiliation  may  be  applied. 

First,  It  may  be  an  instruction  to  princes  themselves  to  be  careful 
in  the  choice  of  those  who  are  their  advisers  in  matters  of  law.  All 
the  judges  of  England,  except  one  or  two,  advised  the  king  that  he 
might  legally  raise  money  upon  the  subjects  for  building  of  ships, 
without  consent  of  parliament,  which,  as  it  was  the  greatest  oversight 
of  his  reign,  so  it  proved  the  principal  foundation  of  all  his  misfor- 
tunes. Princes  may  likewise  learn  from  hence,  not  to  sacrifice  a 
faithful  servant  to  the  rage  of  a  faction,  nor  to  trust  any  body  of  men 
with  a  greater  share  of  power  than  the  laws  of  the  land  have  ap- 
pointed them,  much  less  to  deposit  it  in  their  hands  until  they  shall 
please  to  restore  it. 

Secondii/,  By  bringing  to  mind  the  tragedy  of  this  day  and  the 
consequences  that  have  arisen  from  it,  we  shall  be  convinced  how 
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necessary  it  is  for  those  in  power  to  curb  in  season  all  such  unruly 
spirits  as  desire  to  introduce  new  doctrines  and  discipline  in  the 
church,  or  new  forms  of  government  in  the  state.  Those  wicked 
puritans  began  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  to  quarrel  only  with  sur- 
plices and  other  habits,  with  the  ring  in  matrimony,  the  cross  in 
baptism,  and  the  like ;  thence  they  went  on  to  further  matters  of 
higher  importance ;  and  at  last  they  must  needs  have  the  whole 
government  of  the  church  dissolved.  This  great  work  they  com- 
passed, first  by  depriving  the  bishops  of  their  seats  in  parliament ; 
then  they  abolished  the  whole  order;  and  at  last,  which  was  their 
original  design,  they  seized  on  all  the  church-lands,  and  divided  the 
spoil  among  themselves;  and  like  Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the 
very  dregs  of  the  people.  This  was  their  way  of  reforming  the 
church.  As  to  the  civil  government,  you  have  already  heard  how 
they  modelled  it,  upon  the  murder  of  their  king,  and  discarding  the 
nobility.  Yet,  clearly  to  show  what  a  Babel  they  had  built,  after 
twelve  years*  trial,  and  twenty  several  sorts  of  government,  the  na- 
tion, grown  weary  of  their  tyranny,  was  forced  to  call  in  the  son  of 
him  whom  those  reformers  had  sacrificed.  And  thus  were  Simeon 
and  Levi  divided  in  Jacob,  and  scattered  in  Israel. 

Thirdly,  Although  the  successors  of  these  puritans,  I  mean  our 
present  dissenters,  do  not  think  fit  to  observe  this  day  of  humilia- 
tion ;  yet  it  would  be  very  proper  in  them,  upon  some  occasions,  to 
renounce  in  a  public  manner  those  principles  upon  which  their  pre- 
decessors acted ;  and  it  will  be  more  prudent  in  them  to  do  so,  be- 
cause those  very  puritans,  of  whom  ours  are  followers,  found  by 
experience  that,  after  they  had  overturned  the  church  and  state, 
murdered  their  king,  and  were  projecting  what  they  called  a  king- 
dom of  the  saints,  they  were  cheated  of  the  power  and  possessions 
they  only  panted  after,  by  an  upstart  sect  of  religion  that  grew  out 
of  their  own  bowels,  who  subjected  them  to  one  tyrant,  while  they 
were  endeavoring  to  set  up  a  thousand. 

Fourthly,  Those  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  our  church  esta- 
blished, and  yet  presume  in  discourse  to  justify  or  excuse  that  re- 
bellion and  murder  of  the  king,  ought  to  consider  how  utterly  con- 
trary all  such  opinions  are  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
as  well  as  to  the  articles  of  our  church,  and  to  the  preaching  and 
practice  of  its  true  professors  for  above  a  hundred  years.  Of  late 
times  indeed,  and  I  speak  it  with  grief  of  heart,  we  have  heard  even 
Pennons  of  a  strange  nature ;  although  reason  would  make  one  think 
it  a  very  unaccountable  way  of  procuring  favor  under  a  monarchyi 
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by  palliating  and  lessening  the  guilt  of  those  who  murdered  the  best 
of  kings  in  cold  blood,  and  for  a  time  destroyed  the  very  monarchy 
itself.  Pray  God  we  may  never  more  hear  such  doctrine  from  the 
pulpit,  nor  have  it  scattered  about  in  print,  to  poison  the  people ! 

Fifthly^  Some  general  knowledge  of  this  horrid  rebellion  and 
murder,  with  the  consequences  they  had  upon  these  nations,  may  be 
a  warning  to  our  people  not  to  believe  a  lie,  and  to  mistrust  those 
deluding  spirits  who,  under  pretence  of  a  purer  and  more  reformed 
religion,  would  lead  them  from  their  duty  to  God  and  the  laws. 
Politicians  may  say  what  they  please ;  but  it  is  no  hard  thing  at  all 
for  the  meanest  person,  who  hath  common  understanding,  to  know 
whether  he  be  well  or  ill  governed.  If  he  be  freely  allowed  to  fol- 
low his  trade  and  calling ;  if  he  be  secure  in  his  property,  and  hath 
the  benefit  of  the  law  to  defend  himself  against  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion ;  if  his  religion  be  different  from  that  of  his  country,  and  the 
government  think  fit  to  tolerate  it,  (which  he  may  be  very  secure 
of  let  it  be  what  it  will,)  he  ought  to  be  fully  satisfied,  and  give  no 
offence  by  writing  or  discourse  to  the  worship  established,  as  the 
dissenting  preachers  are  too  apt  to  do.  But  if  he  hath  new  visions 
of  his  own,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  quiet,  and  possess  them  in  silence, 
without  disturbing  the  community  by  a  furious  zeal  for  making  pro- 
selytes. This  was  the  folly  and  madness  of  those  ancient  puritan 
fanatics :  they  must  needs  overturn  heaven  and  earth,  violate  all  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  make  their  country  a  field  of  blood,  to  propa- 
gate whatever  wild  or  wicked  opinions  came  into  their  heads,  de- 
claring all  their  absurdities  and  blasphemies  to  proceed  from  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

To  conclude  this  head.  In  answer  to  that  objection  of  keeping 
up  animosity  and  hatred  between  protestants  by  the  observation  of 
this  day )  if  there  be  any  sect  or  sort  of  people  among  us,  who  pro- 
fess the  same  principles  in  religion  and  government  which  those 
puritan  rebels  put  in  practice,  I  think  it  is  the  interest  of  all  those 
who  love  the  church  and  king  to  keep  up  as  strong  a  party  against 
them  as  possible,  until  they  shall  in  a  body  renounce  all  those  wicked 
opinions  upon  which  their  predecessors  acted,  to  the  disgrace  of 
Christianity  and  the  perpetual  infamy  of  the  English  nation. 

When  we  accuse  the  papists  of  the  horrid  doctrine,  "  that  no  faith 
ought  to  be  kept  with  heretics,"  they  deny  it  to  a  man ;  and  yet  we 
justly  think  it  dangerous  to  trust  them,  because  we  know  their 
actions  have  been  sometimes  suitable  to  that  opinion.  But  the  fol- 
V)wcrs  of  those  who  beheaded  the  martyr  have  not  yet  renoaoced 
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their  principles;  and  till  they  do  they  may  bo  justly  snspected. 
Neither  will  the  bare  name  (rf  protcstants  set  them  right;  for  surely 
Christ  requires  more  from  us  than  a  profession  of  hating  popery, 
which  a  Turk  or  an  atheist  may  do  as  well  as  a  protestant. 

If  an  enslaved  people  should  recover  their  liberty  from  a  tyran- 
nical power  of  any  sort,  who  could  blame  them  for  commemorating 
their  deliverance  by  a  day  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  ?  And  doth  not 
the  destruction  of  a  church,  a  king,  and  three  kingdoms,  by  the  ar- 
tifices, hypocrisy,  and  cruelty  of  a  wicked  race  of  soldiers  and 
preachers,  and  other  sons  of  Belial,  equally  require  a  solemn  time 
of  humiliation?  especially  since  the  consequences  of  that  bloody 
scene  still  continue,  as  I  have  already  shown,  in  their  effects  upon  us. 

Thus  I  have  done  with  the  three  heads  I  proposed  to  discourse 
on.  But  before  I  conclude,  I  must  give  a  caution  to  those  who  hear 
me,  that  they  may  not  think  I  am  pleading  for  absolute  unlimited 
power  in  any  one  man.  It  is  true  all  power  is  from  God ;  and  as 
the  apostle  says,  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  f  but 
this  is  in  the  same  sense  that  all  we  have  is  from  God,  our  food  and 
raiment,  and  whatever  possessions  we  hold  by  lawful  means. 
Nothing  can  be  meant  in  those,  or  any  other  words  of  Scripture,  to 
justify  tyrannical  power,  or  the  savage  cruelties  of  those  heathen 
emperors  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  And  so  St.  Paul 
concludes,  "  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  :"  for  what  ? 
why,  "for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  the  praise,  the  reward 
of  them  that  do  well."  There  is  no  more  inward  value  in  the  greatest 
emperor  than  in  the  meanest  of  his  subjects :  his  body  is  composed 
of  the  same  substance,  the  same  parts,  and  with  the  same  or  greater 
infirmities ;  his  education  is  generally  worse,  by  flattery,  and  idle- 
ness, and  luxury,  and  those  evil  dispositions  that  early  power  is  apt 
to  give.  It  is  therefore  against  common  sense  that  his  private  per- 
sonal interest  or  pleasure  should  be  put  in  the  balance  with  the 
safety,  of  millions,  every,  one  of  which  is  his  equal  by  nature,  equal 
in  the  sight  of  God,  equally  capable  of  salvation ;  and  it  is  for  their 
Bakes,  not  his  own,  that  he  is  entrusted  with  the  government  over 
them.  He  hath  as  high  trust  as  can  safely  be  reposed  in  one  man; 
and  if  he  discharge  it  as  he  ought,  he  deserves  all  the  honor  and 
duty  that  a  mortal  may  be  allowed  to  receive.  His  personal  failings 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with ;  and  errors  in  government  are  to  be 
imputed  to  his  ministers  in  the  state.  To  what  height  those  errors 
may  be  suffered  to  proceed  is  not  the  business  of  this  day,  or  this 
place,  or  of  my  function  to  determine.     When  oppressions  grow  too 
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great  and  universal  to  be  borne^  Daturo  or  necessitj  may  find  a  re- 
medy.    But  if  a  private  person  reasonably  expects  pardon  upon  his 
amendment  for  all  faults  that  are  not  capital^  it  would  be  a  bard 
condition  indeed  not  to  give  the  same  allowance  to  a  prince,  who 
must  see  with  other  men's  eyes,  and  hear  with  other  men's  ears, 
which  are  often  wilfully  blind  and  deaf.     Such  was  the  oonditioQ 
of  the  martyr ;  and  is  so  in  some  degree  of  all  other  princes.    Yet 
this  we  may  justly  say  in  defence  of  the  common  people  in  all  civi- 
lized nations,  that  it  must  be  a  very  bad  government  indeed  where 
the  body  of  the  subjects  will  not  rather  choose  to  live  in  peace  and 
obedience  than  take  up  arms  on  pretence  of  faults  in  the  adminis- 
tration, unless  where  the  vulgar  are  deluded  by  false  preachers  to 
grow  fond  of  new  visions  and  fancies  in  religion ;  which,  managed 
by  dexterous  men  for  sinister  ends  of  malice,  envy,  or  ambition, 
have  often  made  whole  nations  run  mad.     This  was  exactly  the  case 
in  the  whole  progress  of  that  great  rebellion,  and  the  murder  of  king' 
Charles  I.     But  the  late  revolution  under  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
occasioned  by  a  proceeding  directly  contrary,  the  oppression  and 
injustice  there  beginning  from  the  throne :  for  that  unhappy  prince, 
king  James  II.,  did  not  only  invade  our  laws  and  liberties,  but 
would  have  forced  a  false  religion  upon  his  subjects,  for  which  he 
was  deservedly  rejected,  since  there  could  be  no  other  remedy  found, 
or  at  least  agreed  on.     But  under  the  blessed  martyr  the  deluded 
people  would  have  forced  many  false  religions,  not  only  on  their  fel- 
low-subjects, but  even  upon  their  sovereign  himself,  and  at  the  same 
time  invaded  all  his  undoubted  rights ;  and,  because  he  would  not 
comply,  raised  a  horrid  rebellion,  wherein,  by  the  permission  of 
God,  they  prevailed,  and  put  their  sovereign  to  death  like  a  common 
criminal  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  those  who  seem  to  think  they  cannot  otherwise  justify 
the  late  revolution  and  the  change  of  the  succession,  than  by  lessen- 
ing the  guilt  of  the  puritans,  do  certainly  put  the  greatest  afl^nt 
imaginable  upon  the  present  powers,  by  supposing  any  relation  or 
resemblance  between  that  rebellion  and  the  late  revolution;  and 
consequently,  that  the  present  establishment  is  to  be  defended  by 
the  same  arguments  which  those  usurpers  made  use  of,  who,  to 
obtain  their  tyranny,  trampled  under  foot  all  the  laws  of  both  Ood 
and  man. 

One  great  design  of  our  discourse  was,  to  give  you  wuning 
against  running  into  either  extreme  of  two  bad  opinions  with  reli» 
tion  to  obedience.    As  kings  are  called  gods  upon  earthy  so 
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would  allow  them  an  equal  power  with  Grod  over  all  laws  and  ordi- 
uances ;  and  that  the  liberty,  and  property,  and  life,  and  religion  of 
the  subject  depended  wholly  upon  the  breath  of  the  prince;  which 
however  I  hope  was  never  meant  by  those  who  pleaded  for  passive 
obedience.  And  this  opinion  hath  not  been  confined  to  that  party 
whick-was  first  charged  with  it,  but  hath  sometimes  gone  over  to 
serve  many  an  evil  turn  of  interest  or  ambition ;  who  have  been  as 
ready  to  enlarge  prerogative,  where  they  could  find  their  own 
account,  as  highest  maintain  ers  of  it. 

On  the  other  side,  some  look  upon  kings  as  answerable  for  every 
mistake  or  omission  in  government,  and  bound  to  comply  with  the 
most  unreasonable  demands  of  an  unquiet  faction ;  which  was  the 
case  of  those  who  persecuted  the  blessed  martyr  of  this  day  from 
his  throne  to  the  scaffold. 

Between  these  two  extremes  it  is  easy,  from  what  hath  been  said, 
to  choose  a  middle;  to  be  good  and  loyal  subjects,  yet,  according 
to  your  power,  faithful  asscrtors  of  your  religion  and  liberties ;  to 
avoid  all  broachers  and  preachers  of  newfangled  doctrines  in  the 
church;  to  be  strict  observers  of  the  laws,  which  cannot  be  justly 
taken  from  you  without  your  own  consent :  in  short,  "  to  obey  God 
and  the  king,  and  meddle  not  with  those  who  are  given  to  change." 

Which  that  you  may  all  do,  &c. 


SERMON  THE  SEVENTH. 
ON  FALSE  WITNESS. 

EXODUS    XX.   16. 

Thou  ahalt  not  hear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

In  those  great  changes  that  are  made  in  a  country  by  the  prevail- 
ing of  one  party  over  another,  it  is  very  convenient  that  the  prince 
and  those  who  are  in  authority  under  him  should  use  all  just  and 
proper  methods  for  preventing  any  mischief  to  the  public  from 
seditious  men.  And  governors  do  well  when  they  encourage  any 
good  subject  to  discover  (as  his  duty  oblige th  him)  whatever  plots 
or  conspiracies  may  be  any  way  dangerous  to  the  state ;  neither  are 
they  to  be  blamed  even  when  they  receive  informations  from  bad 
men  in  order  to  find  out  the  truth,  when  it  concerns  the  public 
welfare.  Every  one  indeed  is  naturally  inclined  to  have  an  ill 
opinion  of  an  informer,  although  it  is  not  impossible  but  an  honest 
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man  may  be  called  by  that  name ;  for  whoever  knoweth  anything, 
the  telling  of  which  would  prevent  some  great  evil  to  his  prince, 
his  country,  or  his  neighbor,  is  bound  in  conscience  to  reveal  it. 
But  the  mischief  is  that,  when  parties  are  violently  inflamed,  which 
seemeth  unfortunately  to  be  our  case  at  present,  there  is  never 
wanting  a  set  of  evil  instruments  who,  either  out  of  mad  zeal, 
private  hatred,  or  filthy  lucre,  are  always  ready  to  offer  their  services 
to  the  prevailing  side,  and  become  accusers  of  their  brethren  with- 
out any  regard  to  truth  or  charity.  Holy  David  numbers  this 
among  the  chief  of  his  sufferings :  "  False  witnesses  are  risen  up 
against  me,  and  such  as  breathe  out  cruelty."  Ps.  xxvii.  12.  Our 
Savior  and  his  apostles  did  likewise  undergo  the  same  distress,  as 
we  read  both  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts. 

Now  because  the  sin  of  false  witnessing  is  so  horrible  and  dan- 
gerous in  itself,  and  so  odious  to  God  and  man,  and  because  the 
bitterness  of  too  many  among  us  is  risen  to  such  a  height  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  know  where  it  will  stop,  or  how  far  some  weak  and 
wicked  minds  may  be  carried  by  a  mistaken  zeal,  a  malicious 
temper,  or  hope  of  reward,  to  break  this  great  commandment 
delivered  in  the  text ;  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  this  evil  and 
the  consequences  of  it,  at  least  among  you  who  are  my  hearers,  I 
shall, 
Firstf  Show  you  several  ways  by  which  a  man  may  be  called  a  false 

witness  against  his  neighbor. 
JSecondlt/f  I  shall  give  you  some  rules  for  your  conduct  and  behavior, 
in  order  to  defend  yourselves  against  the  malice  and  cunning  of 
false  accusers. 
And,  lastli/,  I  shall  conclude  with  showing  you  very  briefly  how  far 
it  is  your  duty  as  good  subjects  and  good  neighbors  to  bear  faith- 
ful witness  when  you  are  lawfully  called  to  it  by  those  in  authority, 
or  by  their  sincere  advice  of  your  own  consciences. 
As  to  the  first,  there  are  several  ways  by  which  a  man  may  be 
justly  called  a  false  witness  against  his  neighbor. 

First,  According  to  the  direct  meaning  of  the  word,  when  a  man 
accuseth  his  neighbor  without  the  least  ground  of  truth.  So  we 
read,  "  that  Jezebel  hired  two  sons  of  Belial  to  accuse  Naboth  for 
blaspheming  God  and  the  king,  for  which,  although  he  was  entirely 
innocent,  he  was  stoned  to  death."  And  in  our  age  it  is  not  easy 
to  tell  how  many  men  have  lost  their  lives,  been  ruined  in  their 
fortunes,  and  put  to  ignominious  punishment,  by  the  downright 
perjury  of  false  witnesses,  the  law  itself  in  such  cases  being  not 
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able  to  protect  the  iDnocent.     But  this  is  so  horrible  a  crime  that  it 
doth  not  need  to  be  aggravated  by  words. 

A  second  way  by  which  a  man  becometh  a  false  witness  is  when 
he  niixeth  falsehood  and  truth  together,  or  concealeth  some  circum- 
stances which,  if  they  were  told,  would  destroy  the  falsehoods  he 
uttereth.  So  the  two  false  witnesses  who  accused  our  Savior  before 
the  chief  priests,  by  a  very  little  perverting  of  his  words,  would 
have  made  him  guilty  of  a  capital  crime;  for  so  it  was  among  the 
Jews  to  prophesy  any  evil  against  the  temple  :  "  This  fellow  said,  I 
am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days  :'^ 
whereas  the  words,  as  our  Savior  spoke  them,  were  to  another  end, 
and  differently  expressed ;  for  when  the  Jews  asked  him  to  show 
them  a  sign,  he  said,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up.''  In  such  cases  as  these  an  innocent  man  is  half  con- 
founded, and  looketh  as  if  he  were  guilty,  since  he  neither  can  deny 
his  words  nor  perhaps  readily  strip  them  from  the  malicious  addi- 
tions of  a  false  witness. 

Thirdly,  A  man  is  a  false  witness  when,  in  accusing  his  neighbor, 
he  endeavors  to  aggravate  by  his  gestures  and  tone  of  his  voice,  or 
when  he  charge th  a  man  with  words  which  were  only  repeated  or 
quoted  from  somebody  else.  As  if  any  one  should  tell  me  that  he 
heard  another  speak  certain  dangerous  and  seditious  speeches,  and 
I  should  immediately  accuse  him  for  speaking  them  himself,  and 
so  drop  the  only  circumstance  that  made  him  innocent.  This  was 
the  case  of  St.  Stephen.  The  false  witness  said,  '^  This  man  ceaseth 
not  to  speak  blasphemous  words  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law." 
Whereas  St.  Stephen  said  no  such  words,  but  only  repeated  some 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  or  Malachi,  which  threatened  Jerusalem 
with  destruction  if  it  did  not  repent ;  however,  by  the  fury  of  the 
people,  this  innocent  holy  person  was  stoned  to  death  for  words  he 
never  spoke. 

Fourthly,  The  blackest  kind  of  false  witnesses  are  those  who  do 
the  office  of  the  devil,  by  tempting  their  brethren  in  order  to  betray 
them.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  instances  of  this  kind  mentioned 
in  holy  Scripture.  But  I  am  afraid  this  vile  practice  hath  been  too 
much  followed  in  the  world.  When  a  man's  temper  hath  been  so 
soured  by  misfortunes  and  hard  usage,  that  perhaps  he  hath  reason 
enough  to  complain,  then  one  of  these  seducers,  under  the  pretence 
of  friendship,  will  seem  to  lament  his  case,  urge  the  hardships  he 
bath  suffered,  and  endeavor  to  raise  his  passions,  until  he  hath  said 
15* 
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BometliiDg  that  a  malicious  informer  can  pervert  or  aggravate  against 
him  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Fifthly^  Whoever  beareth  witness  against  his  neighbor  out  of  a 
principle  of  malice  and  revenge  from  any  old  grudge  or  hatred  to 
his  person,  such  a  man  is  a  false  witness  in  the  sight  of  God, 
although  what  he  says  be  true,  because  the  motive  or  cause  is  evil, 
not  to  serve  his  prince  or  country,  but  to  gratify  his  own  resent- 
ments. And  therefore,  although  a  man  thus  accused  may  be  very 
justly  punished  by  the  law,  yet  this  doth  by  no  means  acquit  the 
accuser,  who,  instead  of  regarding  the  public  service,  intended  only 
to  glut  his  private  rage  and  spite. 

Sixthly  J  I  number  among  false  witnesses  all  those  who  make  a 
trade  of  being  informers  in  hope  of  favor  or  reward,  and  to  this  end 
employ  their  time  either  by  listening  in  public  places  to  catch  up  an 
accidental  word,  or  in  corrupting  men's  servants  to  discover  any 
unwary  expression  of  their  master,  or  thrusting  themselves  into 
company,  and  then  using  the  most  indecent  scurrilous  language, 
fastening  a  thousand  falsehoods  and  scandals  upon  a  whole  party,  on 
purpose  to  provoke  such  an  answer  as  they  may  turn  to  an  accusa- 
tion. And  truly  this  ungodly  race  is  said  to  be  grown  so  numerous 
that  men  of  different  parties  can  hardly  converse  together  with  any 
security.  Even  the  pulpit  hath  not  been  free  from  the  misrepre- 
sentation  of  these  informers,  of  whom  the  clergy  have  not  wanted 
occasions  to  complain  with  holy  David :  "  They  daily  mistake  my 
words,  all  they  imagine  is  to  do  me  evil.'^  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  at 
all  that  this  trade  of  informing  should  be  now  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, since  our  case  is  manifestly  thus :  We  are  divided  into  two 
parties,  with  very  little  charity  or  temper  toward  each  other;  the 
prevailing  side  may  talk  of  past  things  as  they  please  with  security, 
and  generally  do  it  in  the  most  provoking  words  they  can  invent, 
while  those  who  are  down  are  sometimes  tempted  to  speak  in  favor 
of  a  lost  cause,  and  therefore,  without  great  caution,  must  needs  be 
often  caught  tripping,  and  thereby  furnish  plenty  of  materials  for 
witnesses  and  informers. 

Lastly y  Those  may  be  well  reckoned  among  false  witnesses  against 
their  neighbor  who  bring  him  into  trouble  and  punishment  by  such 
accusations  as  are  of  no  consequence  at  all  to  the  public,  nor  can 
be  of  any  other  use  but  to  create  vexation.  Such  witnesses  are 
those  who  cannot  hear  an  idle  intemperate  expression  but  they  must 
immediately  run  to  the  magistrate  to  inform,  or,  perhaps  wrangling 
in  their  cups  over  night,  when  they  were  not  able  to  speak  or  appro- 
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hcnd  three  words  of  common  sense,  will  pretend  to  remember  every* 
thing  the  next  morning,  and  think  themselves  very  properly  qualified 
to  be  accusers  of  their  brethren.  Grod  be  thanked  the  throne  of 
our  king  is  too  firmly  settled  to  be  shaken  by  the  folly  and  rashness 
of  every  sottish  companion.  And  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that 
when  those  in  power  begin  to  observe  the  falsehood,  the  prevarica- 
tion, the  aggravating  manner,  the  treachery  and  seducing,  the  malice 
and  revenge,  the  love  of  lucre,  and,  lastly,  the  trifling  accusations 
in  too  many  wicked  people,  they  will  be  as  ready  to  discourage  every 
sort  of  those  whom  I  have  numbered  among  faJse  witnesses,  as  they 
will  be  to  countenance  honest  men,  who,  out  of  a  true  zeal  to  their 
prince  and  country,  do  in  the  innocence  of  their  hearts  freely  dis- 
cover whatever  they  may  apprehend  to  be  dangerous  to  either.  A 
good  Christian  will  think  it  sufficient  to  reprove  his  brother  for  a 
rash  unguarded  word  where  there  is  neither  danger  nor  evil  ex- 
ample to  be  apprehended,  or,  if  he  will  not  amend  by  reproof,  avoid 
his  conversation. 

And  thus  much  may  serve  to  show  the  several  ways  whereby  a 
man  may  be  said  to  be  a  false  witness  against  his  neighbor.  I 
might  have  added  one  kind  more,  and  it  is  of  those  who  inform 
against  their  neighbor  out  of  fear  of  punishment  to  themselves; 
which,  although  it  be  more  excusable,  and  hath  less  of  malice  than 
any  of  the  rest,  cannot  however  be  justified.  I  go  on  therefore, 
upon  the  second  head,  to  give  you  some  rules  for  your  conduct  and 
behavior,  in  order  to  defend  yourselves  against  the  malice  and  cun- 
ning of  false  accusers. 

It  is  readily  agreed  that  innocence  is  the  best  protection  in  the 
world  'f  yet  that  it  is  not  always  sufficient  without  some  degree  of 
prudence,  our  Savior  himself  intimateth  to  us,  by  instructing  his 
disciples  "  to  be  wise  as  serpents,  as  well  as  innocent  as  doves." 
But  if  ever  innocence  be  too  weak  a  defence,  it  is  chiefly  so  in 
jealous  and  suspicious  times,  when  factions  are  arrived  to  a  hi^ 
pitch  of  animosity,  and  the  minds  of  men,  instead  of  being  warmed 
by  a  true  zeal  for  religion,  are  inflamed  only  by  party  fury.  Neither 
is  virtue  itself  a  sufficient  security  in  such  times,  because  it  is  not 
allowed  to  be  virtue  otherwise  than  as  it  hath  a  mixture  of  party. 

However,  although  virtue  and  innocence  are  no  infallible  defence 
against  perjury,  malice,  and  subornation,  yet  they  are  great  supports 
for  enabling  us  to  bear  those  evils  with  temper  and  resignation ;  and 
it  is  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  a  good  man,  under  the  malignity  of 
evil  mercenary  tongues,  that  a  few  years  will  carry  his  appeal  to  a 
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higher  tribunal,  where  false  witnesses,  instead  of  daring  to  bring  ac- 
cusations before  an  all-seeing  Judge,  will  call  for  mountains  to  cover 
them.  As  for  earthly  judges,  they  seldom  have  it  in  their  power, 
and  God  knows  whether  they  have  it  in  their  will,  to  mingle  mercy 
with  justice ;  they  are  so  far  from  knowing  the  hearts  of  the  accuser 
or  the  accused,  that  they  cannot  know  their  own ;  and  their  under- 
standing is  frequently  biassed,  although  their  intentions  be  just. 
They  are  often  prejudiced  to  causes,  parties,  and  persons,  through 
the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  without  being  sensible  themselves 
that  they  are  so;  and  therefore,  although  God  may  pardon  their* 
errors  here,  he  certainly  will  not  ratify  their  sentences  hereafter. 

However,  since,  as  we  have  before  observed,  our  Savior  prcscribeth 
to  us  to  be  not  only  harmless  as  doves  but  wise  as  serpents,  give  me 
leave  to  prescribe  to  you  some  rules  which  the  most  ignorant  person 
may  follow  for  the  conduct  of  his  life  with  safety  in  perilous  times 
against  false  accusers. 

1st,  Let  me  advise  you  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that 
which  is  commonly  called  politics,  or  the  government  of  the  world, 
in  the  nature  of  which  it  is  certain  you  are  utterly  ignorant;  and 
when  your  opinion  is  wrong,  although  it  proceeds  from  ignorance, 
it  shall  be  an  accusation  against  you.  Besides,  opinions  in  govern- 
ment are  right  or  wrong,  just  according  to  the  humor  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  times ;  and  unless  you  have  judgment  to  distinguish,  you 
may  be  punished  at  one  time  for  what  you  would  bo  rewarded  in 
another. 

2ndly,  Be  ready  at  all  times,  in  your  words  and  actions,  to  show 
your  loyalty  to  the  king  that  reigns  over  you.  This  is  the  plain 
manifest  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture :  '^  Submit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as 
supreme,"  &c.  And  another  apostle  telleth  us,  "  The  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God."  Kings  are  the  ordinances  of  man  by  the 
permission  of  God,  and  they  are  ordained  of  God  by  his  instrument 
man.  The  powers  that  be,  the  present  powers,  which  are  ordained 
by  God,  and  yet  in  some  sense  are  the  ordinances  of  man,  are  what 
you  must  obey,  without  presuming  to  examine  into  rights  and  titles; 
neither  can  it  be  expected  that  the  powers  in  being,  or  in  possession, 
should  suffer  their  title  to  be  publicly  disputed  by  subjects  without 
severe  punishment.  And  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  no  duty  in  re- 
ligion more  easy  to  the  generality  of  mankind  than  obedience  to 
government;  I  say  to  the  generality  of  mankind;  becauae,  while 
their  law,  and  property,  and  religion  are  preserved,  it  is  of  no  great 
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con&cquence  to  them  by  whom  they  are  governed,  and  therefore 
they  are  under  no  temptation  to  desire  a  change. 

3rdly,  in  order  to  prevent  any  charge  from  the  malice  of  false 
witnesses,  be  sure  to  avoid  intemperance.  K  it  be  often  so  hard 
for  men  to  govern  their  tongues  when  they  are  in  their  right  senses, 
how  can  they  hope  to  do  it  when  they  are  heated  with  drink  ?  In 
those  cases  most  men  regard  not  what  they  say,  and  too  many  not 
what  they  swear;  neither  will  a  man's  memory,  disordered  with 
drunkenness,  serve  to  defend  himself,  or  satisfy  him  whether  he  were 
guilty  or  not. 

4thly,  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  conversation  of  those  people 
who  are  given  to  talk  of  public  persons  and  affairs,  especially  of 
thope  whose  opinions  in  such  matters  are  different  from  yours.  I 
never  once  knew  any  disputes  of  this  kind  managed  with  tolerable 
temper;  but  on  both  sides  they  only  agree  as  much  as  possible  to 
provoke  the  passions  of  each  other ;  indeed,  with  this  disadvantage, 
that  he  who  argueth  on  the  side  of  power  may  speak  securely  the 
utmost  his  malice  can  invent ;  while  the  other  lieth  every  moment 
at  the  mercy  of  an  informer;  and  the  law  in  these  cases  will  give  no 
allowance  at  all  for  passion,  inadvertency,  or  the  highest  provocation. 

I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  show  you  how  far  it  is  your 
duty,  as  good  subjects  and  good  neighbors,  to  bear  faithful  witness, 
when  you  are  lawfully  called  to  it  by  those  in  authority,  or  by  the 
sincere  advice  of  your  own  consciences. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said,  you  easily  find  that  I  do  not  talk 
of  bearing  witness  in  general,  which  is  and  may  be  lawful  upon  a 
thousand  accounts  in  relation  to  property  and  other  matters,  and 
wherein  there  are  many  scandalous  corruptions  almost  peculiar  to 
this  couDtry  which  would  require  to  be  handled  by  themselves.  But 
I  have  confined  my  discourse  only  to  that  branch  of  bearing  false 
witness  whereby  the  public  is  injured  in  the  safety  or  honor  of  the 
prince,  or  those  in  authority  under  him. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  be  a  faithful  witness,  it  is  first  necessary 
that  a  man  doth  not  undertake  it  from  the  least  prospect  of  any 
private  advantage  to  himself.  The  smallest  mixture  of  that  leaven 
will  sour  the  whole^  lump.  Interest  will  infallibly  bias  his  judg- 
ment, although  he  be  ever  so  firmly  resolved  to  say  nothing  but 
truth.  He  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon ;  but,  as  interest  is  the 
chief  end,  he  will  use  the  most  effectuatl  means  to  advance  it.  He 
will  aggravate  circumstances  to  make  his  testimony  valuable;  ho 
will  be  sorry  if  the  person  be  accus^th  sboulcl  b^  9)fA^  to   qI^ 
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himself;  in  short,  he  is  laboriDg  a  point  which  he  thinks  necessary 
to  his  own  good ;  and  it  would  be  a  disappointment  to  him  that  his 
neighbor  should  prove  innocent. 

2ndly,  Every  good  subject  is  obliged  to  bear  witness  against  his 
neighbor  for  any  action  or  words,  the  telling  of  which  would  be  of 
disadvantage  to  the  public,  and  the  concealment  dangerous  or  of  ill 
example.  Of  this  nature  are  all  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the 
peace  of  a  nation ;  all  disgraceful  words  against  a  prince,  such  as 
clearly  discover  a  disloyal  and  rebellious  heart  But  where  our 
prince  and  country  can  possibly  receive  no  damage  or  disgrace; 
where  no  scandal  or  ill  example  is  given ;  and  our  neighbor,  it  may 
be,  provoked  by  us,  happeneth  privately  to  drop  a  rash  or  indiscreet 
word,  which  in  strictness  of  law  might  bring  him  imder  trouble, 
perhaps  to  his  utter  undoing ;  there  we  are  obliged,  we  ought,  to 
proceed  no  further  than  warning  and  reproof. 

In  describing  to  you  the  several  kinds  of  false  witnesses,  I  have 
made  it  less  necessary  to  dwell  much  longer  upon  this  head,  because 
a  faithful  witness,  like  everything  else,  is  known  by  his  contrary. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  already  said 
to  tell  you  that  the  strictest  truth  is  required  in  a  witness,  that  he 
should  be  wholly  free  from  malice  against  the  person  he  accuses ; 
that  he  should  not  aggravate  the  smallest  circumstance  against  the 
criminal,  nor  conceal  the  smallest  in  his  favor;  and  to  crown  all, 
though  I  have  hinted  it  before,  that  the  only  cause  or  motive  of  his 
undertaking  an  office,  so  subject  to  censure,  and  so  difficult  to  per- 
form, should  be  the  safety  and  service  of  his  prince  and  country. 

Under  these  conditions  and  limitations,  (but  not  otherwise,)  there 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  but  a  good  man  may  lawfully  and  justly  be- 
come a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  public,  and  may  perform  that  office 
(in  its  own  nature  not  very  desirable)  with  honor  and  integrity. 
For  the  command  in  the  text  is  positive,  as  well  as  negative ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  we  are  directed  not  to  bear  false  witness  against  our 
neighbor,  so  we  are  to  bear  true.  Next  to  the  word  of  God  and 
the  advice  of  teachers,  every  man's  conscience,  strictly  examined, 
will  be  his  best  director  in  this  weighty  point :  and  to  that  I  shall 
leave  him. 

It  might  perhaps  be  thought  proper  to  have  added  something  by 
way  of  advice  to  those  who  are  unhappily  engaged  in  this  abominar 
ble  trade  and  sin  of  bearing  false  witness ;  but  I  am  far  from  be- 
Jieving  or  supposing  any  of  that  destructive  tribe  are  now  my 
hearers.     I  look  upon  them  as  a  sort  of  people  that  seldom  frequent 
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these  holy  places,  where  they  can  hardly  pick  up  any  materials  to 
serve  their  turn,  unless  they  think  it  worth  their  while  to  misre- 
present or  pervert  the  words  of  the  preacher.  And  whoever  is  that 
way  disposed,  I  doubt,  cannot  be  in  a  very  good  condition  to  edify 
and  reform  himself  by  what  he  heareth.  God  in  his  mercy  pre- 
serve us  from  all  the  guilt  of  this  grievous  sin  forbidden  in  my  text, 
and  from  the  snares  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  it ! 

I  shall  conclude  with  one  or  two  precepts  given  by  Moses  from 
God  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  Exod.  xxiii.  1,  2. 

'^  Thou  shalt  not  raise  a  false  report :  put  not  thine  hand  with  the 
wicked  to  be  an  unrighteous  witness. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil ;  neither  shalt  thou 
speak  in  a  cause  to  decline  after  many,  to  wrest  judgment.^^ 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  praises  for  ever 
and  ever.     Amen. 


SERMON  THE  EIGHTH. 
ON  THE  POOR  MAN'S  CONTENTMENT. 

PHILIPPIANS,  IV,  11. 
/  Tiave  learned,  in  wJiataoever  state  I  am,  theretoilh  to  he  content. 

The  holy  Scripture  is  full  of  expressions  to  set  forth  the  miser- 
able condition  of  man  during  the  whole  progress  of  his  life;  his 
weakness,  pride,  and  vanity ;  his  unmeasurable  desires  and  perpetual 
disappointments,  the  prevalency  of  his  passions,  and  the  corruptionB 
of  his  reason ;  his  deluding  hopes,  and  his  real  as  well  as  imaginary 
fears,  his  natural  and  artificial  wants,  his  cares  and  anxieties,  the 
diseases  of  his  body  and  the  diseases  of  his  mind ;  the  shortness  of 
his  life,  his  dread  of  a  future  state,  with  his  carelessness  to  prepare 
for  it :  and  the  wise  men  of  all  ages  have  made  the  same  reflections. 

But  all  these  are  general  calamities  from  which  none  are  excepted, 
and,  being  without  remedy,  it  is  vain  to  bewail  them.  The  great 
question,  long  debated  in  the  world,  is,  whether  the  rich  or  the 
poor  are  the  least  miserable  of  the  two  ?  It  is  certain  that  no  rich 
man  ever  desired  to  be  poor,  and  that  most,  if  not  all  poor  men, 
desire  to  be  rich ;  whence  it  may  be  argued  that,  in  all  appearance, 
the  advantage  lieth  on  the  side  of  wealth,  because  both  parties  agree 
in  preferring  it  before  poverty.  But  this  reasoning  will  be  found  to 
be  false ;  for  I  lay  it  ^down  as  a  certain  truth  that  God  Almighty 
hath  placed  all  men  upon  an  equal  foot  with  respect  to  their  happi 
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himself;  in  short,  he  is  laboring  a  point  which  he  thinks  necessary 
to  his  own  good ;  and  it  would  be  a  disappointment  to  him  that  his 
neighbor  should  prove  innocent. 

2ndly,  Every  good  subject  is  obliged  to  bear  witness  against  his 
neighbor  for  any  action  or  words,  the  telling  of  which  would  be  of 
disadvantage  to  the  public,  and  the  concealment  dangerous  or  of  ill 
example.  Of  this  nature  are  all  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the 
peace  of  a  nation ;  all  disgraceful  words  against  a  prince,  such  as 
clearly  discover  a  disloyal  and  rebellious  heart  But  where  our 
prince  and  country  can  possibly  receive  no  damage  or  disgrace; 
where  no  scandal  or  ill  example  is  given ;  and  our  neighbor,  it  may 
be,  provoked  by  us,  happeneth  privately  to  drop  a  rash  or  indiscreet 
word,  which  in  strictness  of  law  might  bring  him  under  trouble, 
perhaps  to  his  utter  undoing ;  there  we  are  obliged,  we  ought,  to 
proceed  no  further  than  warning  and  reproof. 

In  describing  to  you  the  several  kinds  of  false  witnesses,  I  have 
made  it  less  necessary  to  dwell  much  longer  upon  this  head,  because 
a  faithful  witness,  like  everything  else,  is  known  by  his  contrary. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  already  said 
to  tell  you  that  the  strictest  truth  is  required  in  a  witness,  that  he 
should  be  wholly  free  from  malice  against  the  person  he  accuses ; 
that  he  should  not  aggravate  the  smallest  circumstance  against  the 
criminal,  nor  conceal  the  smallest  in  his  favor;  and  to  crown  all, 
though  I  have  hinted  it  before,  that  the  only  cause  or  motive  of  his 
undertaking  an  office,  so  subject  to  censure,  and  so  difficult  to  per- 
form, should  be  the  safety  and  service  of  his  prince  and  country. 

Under  these  conditions  and  limitations,  (but  not  otherwise,)  there 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  but  a  good  man  may  lawfully  and  justly  be- 
come a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  public,  and  may  perform  that  office 
(in  its  own  nature  not  very  desirable)  with  honor  and  integrity. 
For  the  command  in  the  text  is  positive,  as  well  as  negative ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  we  are  directed  not  to  bear  false  witness  against  our 
neighbor,  so  we  are  to  bear  true.  Next  to  the  word  of  God  and 
*>»A  advice  of  teachers,  every  man's  conscience,  strictly  examined, 
his  best  director  in  this  weighty  point :  and  to  that  I  shall 
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andfioB  tlwa«B«f  ifcoK  van  am  rnlcj  oficl 
I  shall  cofiade  viik  <iae  4r  tpi  icsgggcf  rrrat  W  ! 

God  to  tbe  duldm  <risne£  a  Ex»i  zx^  L  ± 
<<TlMm8lakB0tiaaeafii^  RCfin :  ;ik  ax  iaBk  kaad  wxA  d» 

'^Thoa  siuJt  Ml  fbOowaKidEcaift  v^  ^>  eril :  aeiuker  iUi  iInm 
speak  in  a  eanse  to  dcefise  after  Baar.  to  vreit  jwigmeBt."'' 

Now  to  God  the  Father.  Se>o.axki  ii->;T  Ghioet,  be  pnises  for  erar 
and  ever.     Amen. 


SER3I0X  TEE  EIGHTH. 
ON  THE  POOR  MAX'S  CONTENTMENT. 

P0ILIPPIA»,  IT.  U. 
I  have  learned,  in  vchattoever  9tate  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content, 

Thb  holy  Scripture  is  full  of  expressions  to  set  forth  the  wi«ef« 
able  condition  of  man  during  the  whole  progress  of  his  life;  hil 
weakness^  pride,  and  vanity ;  his  unmeasurable  desires  and  perpetual 
disappointments,  the  prevalency  of  his  passions,  and  the  corruptlOMI 
of  his  reason  j  bia  dtjluding  hopes,  and  his  real  as  well  u»  mn^lf^^^ 
fears,  his  natural  mid  artificial  wants,  his  cams  arid  luixi^^rinrt,  I  fill 
diseases  of  his  body  and  the  diseases  of  his  mind  ;  i\m  nUoriuvnu  uf 
his  life,  hi3  dread  of  a  i'uture  gtate,  with  bia  earelesKnt^ww  fcii  jiri^fiMm 
for  it:  and  tbc  wise  njen  of  all  ages  have  made  the  Bflinii  r«s(|i*(^Mjr* 

But  all  these  are  general  calamities  from  which  none  M$l 
and,  being  without  remedy,  it  is  vain  to  bewail  Uj— 
qneastion,  long  debated  in  the  world,  l^t  whetlw^ 
poor  are  the  least  miserable  of  the  two  Y     U  r 
manerer  desired  tti  be  poor ,  aiid  that  —-^ 
desie  to  be  rich  ;  whence  it  may  be  j 
the  adrast  -  _  ■  - "  t  ri  o^  th« 

fe  £dae;  i  ^  I  Uj 
laU 
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ness  in  this  world,  and  the  capacity  of  attaining  their  salvation  in 
the  next ;  or  at  least,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  rich  and  the  mighty.  Now,  since  a  great  part  of 
those  who  usually  make  up  our  congregations  are  not  of  consider- 
able station,  and  many  among  them  of  the  lower  sort,  and  since  the 
meaner  people  are  generally  and  justly  charged  with  the  sin  of  re- 
pining and  murmuring  at  their  own  condition,  to  which  however 
their  betters  are  sufficiently  subject,  (although,  perhaps  for  shame, 
not  always  so  loud  in  their  complaints,)  I  thought  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  reason  upon  this  point  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  I  can.  I  shall 
therefore  show,  first,  that  the  poor  enjoy  many  temporal  blessings 
which  are  not  common  to  the  rich  and  the  great ;  and  likewise,  that 
the  rich  and  the  great  are  subject  to  many  temportd  evils  which  are 
not  common  to  the  poor. 

But  here  I  would  not  be  misunderstood :  perhaps  there  is  not  a 
word  more  abused  than  that  of  the  poor ;  or  wherein  the  world  is 
more  generally  mistaken.  Among  the  number  of  those  who  beg  in 
our  streets,  or  are  half  starved  at  home,  or  languish  in  prison  for 
debt,  there  is  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  who  doth  not  owe  his  misfor- 
tunes to  his  own  laziness,  or  drunkenness,  or  worse  vices. 

To  these  he  owes  those  very  diseases  which  often  disable  him  from 
getting  his  bread.  Such  wretches  are  deservedly  unhappy :  they 
can  only  blame  themselves ;  and  when  we  are  commanded  to  have 
pity  on  the  poor,  these  are  not  understood  to  be  of  the  number. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  sometimes  honest  endeavoring  men  are  re- 
duced to  extreme  want,  even  to  the  begging  of  alms,  by  losses,  by 
accidents,  by  diseases,  and  old  age,  without  any  fault  of  their  own : 
but  these  are  very  few  in  comparison  of  the  other ;  nor  would  their 
support  be  any  sensible  burden  to  the  public,  if  the  charity  of  well- 
disposed  persons  were  not  intercepted  by  those  common  strollers, 
who  are  most  importunate,  and  who  least  deserve  it.  These  indeed 
are  properly  and  justly  called  the  poor,  whom  it  should  be  our  study 
to  find  out  and  distinguish,  by  making  them  partake  of  our  super- 
fluity and  abundance. 

But  neither  have  these  anything  to  do  with  my  present  subject; 
for  by  the  poor  I  only  intend  the  honest  industrious  artificer,  the 
meaner  sort  of  tradesmen,  and  the  laboring  man,  who  getteth  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  in  town  or  country,  and  who  make 
the  bulk  of  mankind  among  us. 

Mrst,  I  shall  therefore  show,  that  the  poor  ^in  the  sense  I  under- 
stand the  word)  do  enjoy  many  temporal  blessings  which  are  not 
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eommon  to  the  rich  and  great ;  and  likcwiBe^  that  the  rich  and 

great  are  subject  to  many  temporal  cvila  which  are  not  common 

to  the  poor. 
Secondly f  From  the  arguments  offered  to  prove  the  foregoing  head, 

I  shall  draw  some  observations  that  may  be  useful  fervour  practice. 

As  to  the  first :  Health,  we  know,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
best  of  all  earthly  possessions,  because  it  is  that  without  which  wo 
can  have  no  satisfaction  in  any  of  the  rest.  For  riches  are  of  no 
use^  if  sickness  taketh  from  us  the  ability  of  enjoying  them ;  and 
power  and  greatness  are  then  only  a  burden.  Now,  if  we  would 
look  for  health,  it  must  be  in  the  humble  habitation  of  the  laboring 
man  or  industrious  artificer,  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows,  and  usually  live  to  a  good  old  age,  with  a  great  degree 
of  strength  and  vigor. 

The  refreshment  of  the  body  by  sleep  is  another  great  happiness 
of  the  meaner  sort.  Their  rest  is  not  disturbed  by  the  fear  of  thieves 
and  robbers,  nor  is  it  interrupted  by  surfeits  of  intemperance.  La- 
bor and  plain  food  supply  the  want  of  quieting  draughts,  and  the 
wise  man  telleth  us,  that  the  sleep  of  the  laboring  man  is  sweet. 
As  to  children,  which  are  certainly  accounted  of  as  a  blessing,  even 
to  the  poor,  where  industry  is  not  wanting;  they  are  an  assistance 
to  honest  parents,  instead  of  being  a  burden;  they  are  licalthy  and 
strong,  and  fit  for  labor ;  neither  is  the  father  in  fear,  lest  his  heir 
should  be  ruined  by  an  unequal  match,  nor  is  he  solicitous  about 
his  rising  in  the  world,  further  than  to  be  able  to  get  his  bread. 

The  poorer  sort  are  not  the  objects  of  general  hatred  or  envy; 
they  have  no  twinges  of  ambition,  nor  trouble  themselves  with 
party  quarrels,  or  state  divisions.  The  idle  rabble,  who  follow  their 
ambitious  leaders  in  such  cases,  do  not  fall  within  my  description  of 
the  poorer  sort;  for  it  is  plain  I  mean  only  the  honest  industrious 
poor  in  town  or  country,  who  are  safest  in  times  of  pubtio  disturb- 
ance, in  perilous  seasons,  and  public  revolutions,  if  they  will  be 
quiet,  and  do  their  business ;  for  artificers  and  husbandmen  arc  ne- 
cessary in  all  governments,  but  in  such  seasons  the  rich  are  the  pub- 
lic mark,  because  they  are  oftentimes  of  no  use  but  to  be  plundered ; 
like  gome  sort  of  birds  who  are  good  for  nothing  but  their  feathers, 
and  so  fall  a  prey  to  the  strongest  side. 

Let  us  proceed  on  the  other  side  to  examine  the  disadvantages 
which  the  rich  and  the  great  lie  under  with  respect  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  present  life.- 

First,  then ;  While  health,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  general  portion 
V  —16 
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of  the  lower  sort,  the  gout,  the  dropsy,  the  stone,  the  cholic,  and 
all  other  diseases,  are  continually  haunting  the  palaces  of  the  rich 
and  the  great,  as  the  natural  attendants  upon  laziness  and  luxury. 
Neither  does  the  rich  man  eat  his  sumptuous  fare  with  half  the  ap- 
petite and  rflish  that  even  the  beggars  do  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  his  table,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  full  of  loathing  and  dis- 
gust, or  at  best  of  indifference,  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Thus  their 
intemperance  shortens  their  lives,  without  pleasing  their  appetites. 

Business,  fear,  guilt,  design,  anguish,  and  vexation  are  continu- 
ally buzzing  about  the  curtains  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  and 
will  hardly  suffer  them  to  close  their  eyes,  unless  when  they  are 
dosed  with  the  fumes  of  strong  liquors. 

It  is  a  great  mistxike  to  imagine  that  the  rich  want  but  few  things; 
their  wants  are  more  numerous,  craving  and  urgent,  than  those  of 
poorer  men ;  for  these  endeavor  only  at  the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
make  them  happy,  and  they  think  no  further ;  but  the  desire  of 
power  and  wealth  is  endless,  and  therefore  impossible  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  acquisitions. 

If  riches  were  so  great  a  blessing  as  they  are  commonly  thought, 
they  would  at  least  have  this  advantage,  to  give  their  owners  cheerful 
hearts  and  countenances;  they  would  often  stir  them  up  to  express 
their  thankfulness  to  God,  and  discover  their  satisfaction  to  the 
world.  But  in  fact,  the  contrary  to  all  this  is  true.  For  where  are 
there  more  cloudy  brows,  more  melancholy  hearts,  or  more  ingrati- 
tude to  their  great  benefactor,  than  among  those  who  abound  in 
wealth  ?  And  indeed  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  because 
those  men  who  covet  things  that  are  hard  to  be  got  must  be  hard  to 
please ;  and  whereas  a  small  thing  maketh  a  poor  man  happy,  and 
great  losses  cannot  befall  him. 

It  is  likewise  worth  considering  how  few  among  the  rich  have 
procured  their  wealth  by  just  measures.  How  many  owe  their  for- 
tunes to  the  sins  of  their  parents,  how  many  more  to  their  own  !  If 
men's  titles  were  to  be  tried  before  a  true  court  of  conscience,  where 
false  swearing  and  a  thousand  vile  artifices  (that  are  well  known, 
and  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  human  courts  of  justice)  would  avail 
nothing,  how  many  would  be  ejected  with  infamy  and  disgrace! 
How  many  grow  considerable  by  breach  of  trust,  by  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption !  how  many  have  sold  their  religion,  with  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  themselves  and  others,  for  power  and  employments  ! 

And  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  most  hardened  sinner,  who 
oweth  his  possessions  or  titles  to  any  such  wicked  arts  of  thieymgi 
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on  haye  ^rae  peace  of  mind,  under  the  reproaches  of  a  guilty  con- 
Bdence,  and  amid  the  cries  of  rained  widows  and  orphans. 

I  know  not  one  real  advantage  that  the  rich  have  over  the  poor 
exeept  the  power  of  doing  good  to  others ;  but  this  is  an  advantage 
which  God  hath  not  given  wicked  men  the  grace  to  make  use  of. 
The  wealth  acquired  by  evil  means  was  never  employed  to  good 
ends ;  for  that  would  be  to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Satan  against 
itself.  Whatever  hath  been  gained  by  fraud,  avarice,  oppression, 
and  the  like,  must  be  preserved  and  iucreased  by  the  same  methods. 

I  shall  add  but  one  thing  more  upon  this  head,  which  I  hope  will 
convince  you  that  God  (whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts) 
never  intended  riches  or  power  to  be  necessary  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind  in  this  life ;  because  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  one  single 
good  quality  of  the  mind  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  them,  where 
men  are  resolved  to  be  rich  at  any  rate;  neither  honor,  justice,  tem- 
perance, wisdom,  religion,  truth,  nor  learning :  for  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance of  the  world  will  inform  us,  that  there  have  been  many  instances 
of  men  in  all  ages  who  have  arrived  at  great  possessions  and  great 
dignities  by  cunning,  fraud,  or  flattery,  without  any  of  these  or  any 
other  virtues  that  can  be  named.  Now  if  riches  and  greatness  wero 
such  blessings  that  good  men  without  them  could  not  have  their 
share  of  happiness  in  this  life,  how  coracth  it  to  pass  that  God  should 
suffer  them  to  be  often  dealt  to  the  worst  and  most  profligate  of 
mankind ;  that  they  should  be  generally  procured  by  the  most  abomi- 
nable means,  and  applied  to  the  basest  and  most  wicked  uses  ?  This 
ought  not  to  be  conceived  of  a  just,  a  merciful,  a  wise,  and  Almighty 
Being.  "VVe  must  therefore  conclude  that  wealth  and  power  are  in 
their  own  nature  at  best  but  things  indifferent,  and  that  a  good  man 
may  be  equally  happy  without  them,  provided  that  ho  hath  a  sufl&- 
ciency  of  the  common  blessings  of  human  life  to  answer  all  the  rea- 
sonable and  virtuous  demands  of  nature,  which  his  industry  will 
provide,  and  sobriety  will  prevent  his  wanting.  —  Agur's  prayer,  with 
the  reasons  of  his  wish,  are  full  to  this  purpose  :  "  Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches.  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me ;  lest  I 
be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  *  Who  is  the  Lord  ?'  or  lest  I  be 
poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain." 

From  what  hath  been  said  I  shall,  in  the  second  place,  offer  some 
considerations  that  may  be  useful  for  your  practice. 

And  here  I  shall  apply  myself  chiefly  to  those  of  the  lower  sort, 
for  whose  comfort  and  satisfaction  this  discourse  is  principally  in- 
bended.     For  having  observed  the  great  sin  of  those  who  do  not 
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abound  in  wealth  to  be  that  of  murmuring  and  repining,  that  God 
hath  dealt  his  blessings  unequally  to  the  sons  of  men,  I  thought  it 
would  be  of  great  use  to  remove  out  of  your  minds  so  false  and 
wicked  an  opinion,  by  showing  that  your  condition  is  really  happier 
than  most  of  you  imagine. 

First,  Therefore  it  hath  been  always  agreed  in  the  world  that  the 
present  happiness  of  mankind  consisted  in  the  case  of  our  body,  and 
the  quiet  of  our  mind;  but,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  it 
plainly  appears  that  neither  wealth  nor  power  do  in  any  sort  contri- 
bute to  either  of  these  two  blessings.  K,  on  the  contrary,  by  mul- 
tiplying our  desires  they  increase  our  discontents ;  if  they  destroy 
^ur  health,  gall  us  with  painful  diseases,  and  shorten  our  life ;  if 
they  expose  us  to  hatred,  to  envy,  to  censure,  to  a  thousand  tempta- 
tions, it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  a  wise  man  should  make  them  his 
choice  for  their  own  sake,  although  it  were  in  his  power.  Would 
any  of  you  who  are  in  health  and  strength  of  body,  with  moderate 
food  and  raiment  earned  by  your  own  labor,  rather  choose  to  be  in 
the  rich  man's  bed  under  the  torture  of  the  gout,  unable  to  take 
your  natural  rest  or  natural  nourishment,  with  the  additional  load 
of  a  guilty  conscience  reproaching  you  for  injustice,  oppressions, 
covetousness,  and  fraud  ?  No ;  but  you  would  take  the  riches  and 
power,  and  leave  behind  the  inconveniences  that  attend  them ;  and 
so  would  every  man  living.  But  that  is  more  than  our  share,  and 
God  never  intended  this  world  for  such  a  place  of  rest  as  we  would 
make  it ;  for  the  Scripture  assureth  us  that  it  was  only  designed  as 
a  place  of  trial.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  a  man  to  wish  him- 
self in  another's  condition,  yet  he  seldom  doth  it  without  some 
reserve ;  he  would  not  be  so  old,  he  would  not  be  so  sickly,  he  would 
not  be  so  cruel,  he  would  not  be  so  insolent,  he  would  not  be  so 
vicious,  he  would  not  be  so  oppressive,  so  griping,  and  so  on. 
Whence  it  is  plain  that,  in  their  own  judgment,  men  are  not  so  un- 
equally dealt  with  as  they  would  at  first  sight  imagine ;  for  if  I 
would  not  change  my  condition  with  another  man  without  any 
exception  or  reservation  at  all,  I  am  in  reality  more  happy  than  he. 

Second li/,  You  of  the  meaner  sort  are  subject  to  fewer  temptations 
than  the  rich,  and  therefore  your  vices  are  more  unpardonable. 
Labor  subdueth  your  appetites  to  be  satisfied  with  common  things ; 
the  business  of  your  several  callings  filleth  up  your  whole  time ;  so 
that  idleness,  which  is  the  bane  and  destruction  of  virtue,  doth  not 
lead  you  into  the  neighborhood  of  sin  :  your  passions  are  cooler  by 
not  being  inflamed  with  excess,  and  therefore  the  gate  and  the  way 
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that  leads  to  life  are  not  so  strait  and  so  narrow  to  you  as  to  those 
who  live  among  all  the  allurements  to  wickedness.  To  serve  God 
with  the  best  of  your  care  and  understanding,  and  to  be  just  and 
true  in  your  dealings,  is  the  short  sum  of  your  duty,  and  will  be  the 
more  strictly  required  of  you  because  nothing  lieth  in  the  way  to 
divert  you  from  it. 

Thirdly^  It  is  plain  from  what  I  have  said  that  you  of  the  lower 
rank  have  no  just  reason  to  complain  of  your  condition ;  because, 
as  you  plainly  see,  it  affordeth  you  so  many  advantages,  and  freeth 
you  from  so  many  vexations,  so  many  distempers,  both  of  body  and 
mind^  which  pursue  and  torment  the  rich  and  powerful. 

Fourihli/,  You  are  to  remember  and  apply,  that  the  poorest  person 
is  not  excused  from  doing  good  to  others,  and  even  relieving  the 
wants  of  his  distressed  neighbor,  according  to  his  abilities ;  and  if 
you  perform  your  duty  in  this  point,  you  far  outdo  the  greatest 
liberalities  of  the  rich,  and  will  accordingly  be  accepted  of  by  God 
and  get  your  reward :  for  it  is  our  Savior's  own  doctrine  when  the 
widow  gave  her  two  mites.  The  rich  give  out  of  their  abundance ; 
that  is  to  say,  what  they  give  they  do  not  feel  it  in  their  way  of 
living ;  but  the  poor  man  who  giveth  out  of  his  little  stock,  must 
spare  it  from  the  necessary  food  and  raiment  of  himself  and  his 
family.  And  therefore  our  Savior  adds,  "That  the  widow  gave 
more  than  all  who  went  before  her,  for  she  gave  all  she  had,  even 
all  her  living,"  and  so  went  home  utterly  unprovided  to  supply  her 
necessities. 

Lastlj/,  As  it  appeareth  from  what  hath  been  said,  that  you  in  the 
lower  rank  have  in  reality  a  greater  share  of  happiness,  your  work 
of  salvation  is  easier  by  your  being  liable  to  fewer  temptations ;  and 
as  your  reward  in  heaven  is  much  more  certain  than  it  is  to  the  rich 
if  you  seriously  perform  your  duty,  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven :  so  your  neglect  of  it  will  be  less  excusable,  will  meet  with 
fewer  allowances  from  God,  and  will  be  punished  with  double 
stripes ;  for  the  most  unknowing  among  you  cannot  plead  ignorance 
of  what  you  have  been  so  early  taught,  I  hope  so  often  instructed 
in,  and  which  is  so  easy  to  be  understood,  I  mean  the  art  of  leading 
a  life  agreeable  to  the  plain  and  positive  laws  of  God.  Perhaps  you 
may  think  you  lie  under  one  disadvantage  which  the  great  and  rich 
have  not,  that  idleness  will  certainly  reduce  you  to  beggary ;  whereas 
those  who  abound  in  wealth  lie  under  no  necessity  either  of  labor 
or  temperance  to  keep  enough  to  live  on.  But  this  is  indeed  one 
part  of  your  happiness,  that  the  lowness  of  your  condition  in  a 
16* 
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manner  forceth  you  to  what  is  pleasing  to  God  and  necessary  for 
your  daily  support.  Thus  your  duty  and  interest  are  always  (lie 
same. 

To  conclude :  Since  our  blessed  Lord,  instead  of  a  rich  and  hon- 
orable station  in  this  world,  was  pleased  to  choose  his  lot  among 
men  of  the  lower  condition,  let  not  those  on  whom  the  bounty  of 
Providence  hath  bestowed  wealth  and  honors  despise  the  men  who 
are  placed  in  a  humble  and  inferior  station ;  but  rather  with  their 
utmost  power,  by  their  countenance,  by  their  protection,  by  just 
payment  of  their  honest  labor,  encourage  their  daily  endeavors  for 
the  virtuous  support  of  themselves  and  their  families.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  the  poor  labor  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
.  men  3  and  so,  with  diligence  in  their  several  employments,  live  so- 
berly, righteously,  and  godlily  in  this  present  world,  that  they  may 
obtain  that  glorious  reward  promised  in  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  1 
mean  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  praises  for 
ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


SERMON  THE  NINTH. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  WRETCHED  CONDITION  OF  IRELAND.^ 

PSALU  oxliv.  13,  14. 

That  there  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets.     Happy  is  the  people  that  is  in  such 

a  case. 

It  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection  that  such  a  country  as  ours, 
which  is  capable  of  producing  all  things  necessary  and  most  things 
convenient  for  life,  sufficient  for  the  support  of  four  times  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  should  yet  lie  under  the  heaviest  load  of 
misery  and  want ;  our  streets  crowded  with  beggars,  so  many  of  our 
lower  sort  of  tradesmen,  laborers  and  artificers  not  able  to  find 
clothes  and  food  for  their  families. 

I  think  it  may  therefore  be  of  some  use  to  lay  before  you  the 
chief  causes  of  this  wretched  condition  we  are  in,  and  then  it  will 
be  easier  to  assign  what  remedies  are  in  our  power  toward  removing 
at  least  some  part  of  these  evils. 

For  it  is  ever  to  be  lamented  that  we  lie  under  many  disadvan* 

*  This  is  not  properly  a  sermon,  but  a  political  dissertation,  and  it  la  worthy  of 
the  subject  and  the  author. 
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tiigeSy  not  by  our  own  £10] ts,  which  are  peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  of 
which  no  other  nation  under  heaven  hath  any  reason  to  complain. 

I  shall  therefore  first  mention  some  causes  of  our  miseries,  which 
I  doubt  are  not  to  be  remedied,  until  God  shall  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  the  stronger  to  allow  us  the  common  rights 
and  privileges  of  brethren,  fellow-subjects,  and  even  of  mankind. 

The  first  cause  of  our  misery  is  the  intolerable  hardships  wo  lie 
under  in  every  branch  of  tradc;  by  which  we  are  become  as  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  our  rigorous  neighbors. 

The  second  cause  of  our  miserable  state  is  the  folly,  the  vanity, 
and  ingratitude  of  those  vast  numbers  who  think  themselves  too 
good  to  live  in  the  country  which  gave  them  birth,  and  still  gives 
them  bread ;  and  rather  choose  to  pass  their  days  and  consume  their 
wealth,  and  draw  out  the  very  vitals  of  their  mother  kingdom 
among  those  who  heartily  despise  them. 

These  I  have  but  lightly  touched  on,  because  I  fear  they  ore  not 
to  be  redressed ;  and  besides,  I  am  very  sensible  how  ready  some 
people  are  to  take  offence  at  the  honest  truth ;  and  for  that  reason 
I  shall  omit  several  other  grievances  under  which  we  are  long  likely 
to  groan. 

I  shall  therefore  go  on  to  relate  some  other  causes  of  this  nation's 
poverty,  by  which,  if  they  continue  much  longer,  it  must  infallibly 
sink  to  utter  ruin. 

The  first  is,  that  monstrous  pride  and  vanity  in  both  sexes,  espe- 
cially the  weaker  sex,  who  in  the  midst  of  poverty  are  suffered  to 
run  into  all  kind  of  expense  and  extravagance  in  dress ;  and  parti- 
cularly priding  themselves  to  wear  nothing  but  what  cometh  from 
abroad,  disdaining  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  their  own  country, 
in  those  articles  with  which  they  can  be  better  served  at  home  at 
half  the  expense ;  and  this  is  grown  to  such  a  height,  that  they  will 
carry  the  whole  yearly  rent  of  a  good  estate  at  once  on  their  body. 
And  as  there  is  in  that  sex  a  spirit  of  envy,  by  which  they  cannot 
endure  to  see  others  in  a  better  habit  than  themselves,  so  those  whose 
fortunes  can  hardly  support  their  families  in  the  necessaries  of  life 
will  needs  vie  with  the  richest  and  greatest  among  us,  to  the  ruin 
of  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Neither  are  the  men  less  guilty  of  this  pernicious  folly,  who,  in 
imitation  of  a  gaudiness  and  foppery  of  dress  introduced  of  late 
years  into  our  neighboring  kingdom  (as  fools  are  apt  to  imitate  only 
the  defects  of  their  betters),  cannot  find  materials  in  their  own 
country  worthy  to  adorn  their  bodies  of  clay,  while  their  minds  a' 
raked  of  every  valuable  quality. 
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Thus  our  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  who  deal  in  home  goods  are 
left  in  a  starving  condition,  and  only  those  encouraged  who  ruin  the 
kingdom  by  importing  among  us  foreign  vanities. 

Another  cause  of  our  low  condition  is  our  great  luxury ;  the  chief 
support  of  which  is  the  materials  of  it  brought  to  the  nation  in  ex- 
change for  the  few  valuable  things  left  us,  whereby  so  many  thou- 
sand families  want  the  very  necessaries  of  life. 

Thirdly y  In  most  parts  of  this  kingdom  the  natives  are  from  their 
infancy  so  given  up  to  idleness  and  sloth  that  they  often  choose  to 
beg  or  steal,  rather  than  support  themselves  with  their  own  labor; 
they  marry  without  the  least  view  or  thought  of  being  able  to  make 
any  provision  for  their  families ;  and  whereas,  in  all  industrious  na- 
tions, children  are  looked  on  as  a  help  to  their  parents,  with  us,  for 
want  of  being  early  trained  to  work,  they  are  an  intolerable  burden 
at  home,  and  a  grievous  charge  upon  the  public ;  as  appeareth  from 
the  vast  number  of  ragged  and  naked  children  in  town  and  country, 
led  about  by  strolling  women,  trained  up  in  ignorance,  and  all  man- 
ner of  vice. 

Lastly,  A  great  cause  of  this  nation's  misery  is,  that  Egyptian 
bondage  of  cruel,  oppressing,  covetous  landlords ;  expecting  that  all 
who  live  under  them  should  make  bricks  without  straw ;  who  grieve 
and  envy  when  they  see  a  tenant  of  their  own  in  a  whole  coat,  or 
able  to  afford  one  comfortable  meal  in  a  month ;  by  which  the  spirits 
of  the  people  are  broken  and  made  fit  for  slavery :  the  farmers  and 
cottagers  almost  through  the  whole  kingdom  being,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  real  beggars  as  any  of  those  to  whom  we  give  our 
charity  in  the  streets.  And  these  cruel  landlords  are  every  day  un- 
peopling the  kingdom,  by  forbidding  their  miserable  tenants  to  till 
the  earth,  against  common  reason  and  justice,  and  contrary  to  the 
practice  and  prudence  of  all  other  nations ;  by  which  numberless 
families  have  been  forced  either  to  leave  the  kingdom,  or  stroll  about 
and  increase  the  number  of  our  thieves  and  beggars. 

Such  and  much  worse  is  our  condition  at  present,  if  I  had  leisure 
or  liberty  to  lay  it  before  you;  and  therefore,  the  next  thing  which 
might  be  considered  is,  whether  there  may  be  any  probable  remedy 
found,  at  least  against  some  part  of  these  evils,  for  most  of  them 
are  wholly  desperate. 

But  this  being  too  large  a  subject  to  be  now  handled,  and  the  in- 
tent of  my  discourse  confining  me  to  give  some  directions  concern- 
ing the  poor  of  the  city,  I  shall  keep  myself  within  those  limits.  It 
is  indeed  in  the  power  of  the  lawgivers  to  found  a  school  in  every 
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parish  of  the  kingdom  for  teaching  the  meaner  and  poorer  sort  of 
children  to  speak  and  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  to  provide 
a  reasonable  maintenance  for  the  teachers.  This  would  in  time 
abolish  that  part  of  barbarity  and  ignorance  for  which  our  natives 
are  so  despised  by  all  foreigners ;  this  would  bring  them  to  think 
and  act  according  to  the  rules  of  reason,  by  which  a  spirit  of  in- 
dustry, and  thrift,  and  honesty  would  be  introduced  among  them. 
And  indeed,  considering  how  small  a  tax  would  suffice  for  such  a 
work,  it  is  a  public  scandal  that  such  a  thing  should  never  have 
been  endeavored,  or  perhaps  so  much  as  thought  on. 

To  supply  the  want  of  such  a  law,  several  pious  persons  in  many 
parts  of  this  kingdom  have  been  prevailed  on,  by  the  great  endea- 
vors and  good  example  set  them  by  the  clergy,  to  erect  charity- 
schools  in  several  parishes,  to  which  very  often  the  richest  parish- 
ioners contribute  the  least.  In  those  schools  children  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  trained  up  to  read  and  write  and  cast  accounts ;  and  these 
children  should,  if  possible,  be  of  honest  parents,  gone  to  decay 
through  age,  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  calamity,  by  the  hand 
of  God ;  not  the  brood  of  wicked  strollers ;  for  it  is  by  no  means 
reasonable  that  the  charity  of  well-inclined  people  should  be  applied 
to  encourage  the  lewdness  of  those  profligate,  abandoned  women, 
who  crowd  our  streets  with  their  borrowed  or  spurious  issue. 

In  those  hospitals  which  have  good  foundations  and  rents  to  sup- 
port them,  whereof,  to  the  scandal  of  Christianity,  there  are  very 
few  in  this  kingdom ;  I  say,  in  such  hospitals,  the  children  main^ 
tained  ought  to  be  only  of  decayed  citizens  and  freemen,  and  be 
bred  up  to  good  trades.  But  in  these  small  parish  charity-schools, 
which  have  no  support  but  the  casual  good-will  of  charitable  people, 
I  do  altogether  disapprove  the  custom  of  putting  the  children  ap- 
prentice except  to  the  very  meanest  trades;  otherwise  the  poor 
honest  citizen,  who  is  just  able  to  bring  up  his  child,  and  pay  a 
small  sum  of  money  with  him  to  a  good  master,  is  wholly  defeated, 
and  the  bastard  issue,  perhaps  of  some  beggar,  preferred  before  him 
And  hence  we  come  to  be  so  overstocked  with  apprentices  and  jour- 
neymen, more  than  our  discouraged  country  can  employ;  and  I  fear 
the  greatest  part  of  our  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  other  vagabonds 
are  of  this  number. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  these  parish  charity-schools  of  great 
and  universal  use,  I  agree  with  the  opinion  of  many  wise  persons, 
that  a  new  turn  should  be  given  to  this  whole  matter. 

T  think  there  is  no  complaint  more  jitst  than  what  we  find  ia 
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almost  every  family,  of  the  folly  and  ignorance,  the  fraud  and  kna- 
very, the  idleness  and  viciousness,  the  wasteftil  squandering  temper 
of  servants,  who  are,  indeed,  become  one  of  the  many  public  griev- 
ances of  the  kingdom;  whereof,  I  believe,  there  are  few  masters 
that  now  hear  me  who  are  not  convinced  by  their  own  experience. 
And  I  am  very  confident  that  more  families,  of  all  degrees,  have 
been  mined  by  the  corruption  of  servants,  than  by  all  other  causes 
put  together.  Neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
from  what  nurseries  so  many  of  them  are  received  into  our  houses. 
The  first  is  the  tribe  of  wicked  boys,  wherewith  most  corners  of  this 
town  are  pestered,  who  haunt  public  doors.  These,  having  been 
born  of  beggars,  and  bred  to  pilfer  as  soon  as  they  can  go  or  speak, 
OS  years  come  on,  are  employed  in  the  lowest  offices  to  get  themselves 
bread,  are  practised  in  all  manner  of  villany,  and  when  they  are 
grown  up,  if  they  are  not  entertained  in  a  gang  of  thieves,  arc 
forced  to  seek  for  a  service.  The  other  nursery  is  the  barbarous 
and  desert  part  of  the  country  from  whence  such  lads  come  up 
hither  to  seek  their  fortunes,  who  are  bred  up  from  the  dunghill  in 
idleness,  ignorance,  lying,  and  thieving.  From  these  two  nurseries, 
I  say,  a  great  number  of  our  servants  come  to  us,  sufficient  to  cor- 
rupt all  the  rest.  Thus  the  whole  race  of  servants  in  this  kingdom 
have  gotten  so  ill  a  reputation,  that  some  persons  from  England, 
come  over  hither  into  great  stations,  are  said  to  have  absolutely  re- 
fused admitting  any  servant  born  among  us  into  their  families. 
Neither  can  they  be  justly  blamed;  for,  although  it  is  not  impossible 
to  find  an  honest  native  fit  for  a  good  service,  yet  the  inquiry  is  too 
troublesome,  and  the  hazard  too  great,  for  a  stranger  to  attempt. 

If  we  consider  the  many  misfortunes  that  befall  private  families, 
it  will  be  found  that  servants  are  the  causes  and  instruments  of  them 
all.  Are  our  goods  embezzled,  wasted,  and  destroyed  ?  is  our  house 
burnt  to  the.  ground  ?  it  is  by  the  sloth,  the  drunkenness,  or  the 
villany  of  servants.  Are  we  robbed  and  murdered  in  our  beds  ?  it 
is  by  confederacy  with  our  servants.  Are  we  engaged  in  quarrels 
and  misunderstandings  with  our  neighbors  ?  these  were  all  begun 
and  inflamed  by  the  false,  malicious  tongues  of  our  servants.  Are 
the  secrets  of  our  families  betrayed,  and  evil  repute  spread  of  us  ? 
our  servants  were  the  authors.  Do  false  accusers  rise  up  against 
us  ?  (an  evil  too  frequent  in  this  country)  —  they  have  been  tam- 
pering with  our  servants.  Do  our  children  discover  folly,  malice, 
pride,  cruelty,  revenge,  undutifulness  in  their  words  and  actions  f 
are  they  seduced  to  lewdness  or  scandalous  marriages  ?  it  is  all  by 
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our  servants.     Nay,  the  very  mistakes,  follies,  blunders,  and  ab- 
surdities of  those  in  our  service  are  able  to  ruffle  and  discompose 
the  mildest  nature,  aud  are  often  of  such  consequence  as  to  put  * 
whole  families  into  confusion. 

Since,  therefore,  not  only  our  domestic  peace  and  quiet,  and  the 
welfare  of  our  children,  but  even  the  very  safety  of  our  lives,  repu- 
tations, and  fortunes,  have  so  great  a  dependence  upon  the  choice 
of  our  servants,  I  think  it  would  well  become  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation  to  make  some  provision  in  so  important  an  affair.     But  in 
the  mean  time,  and  perhaps  to  better  purpose,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  children  of  both  sexes,  entertained  in  the  parish  charity- 
schools,  were  bred   up   in  such  a  manner  as  would  give  them  a 
teachable  disposition,  and  qualify  them  to  learn  whatever  is  required 
in  any  sort  of  service.     For  instance,  they  should  be  taught  to  read 
and  write,  to  know  somewhat  in  casting  accounts,  to  understand  the  f 
principles  of  religion,  to  practise  cleanliness,  to  get  a   spirit   of  \ 
honesty,  industry,  aud  thrift,  and  be  severely  punished  for  every  ( 
neglect  in  any  of  these  particulars.     For  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
mankind  that,  if  they  are  not  used  to  be  taught  in  their  early  child- 
hood whereby  to  acquire  what  I  call  a  teachable  disposition,  they 
cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  learn  the  easiest  thing  in  the  course 
of  their  lives,  but  are  always  awkward  and  unhandy ;  their  minds, 
as  well  as  bodies,  for  want  of  early  practice,  growing  stiff  and  un- 
manageable ;  as  we  observe  in  the  sort  of  gentlemen  who,  kept  from 
school  by  the  indulgence  of  their  parents,  but  a  few  years,  are  never 
able  to  recover  the  time  they  have  lost,  and  grow  up  in  ignorance 
and  all  manner  of  vice,  whereof  we  have  too  many  examples  all  over 
the  nation.     But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying :  if  these  charity 
children  were  trained  up  in  the   manner  I  mentioned,  and   then 
bound  apprentices  in  the  families  of  gentlemen  and  citizens,  (for 
which  a  late  law  giveth  great  encouragement,)  being  accustomed 
from  their  first  entrance  to  be  always  learning  some  useful  thing, 
they  would   learn   in  a  month  more  than  another,  without  those 
advantages,  can  do  in  a  year ;  and  in  th^mean  time,  be  very  useful 
in  a  family,  as  far  as  their  age  and  strength  would  allow.   And  when 
such  children  come  to  years  of  discretion,  they  will  probably  be  a 
useful  example  to  their  fellow-servants ;  at  least  they  will  prove  a 
strong  check  upon  the  rest ;  for  I  suppose  everybody  will  allow  that 
one  good,  honest,  diligent  servant  in  a  house  may  prevent  abundance 
of  mischief  in  the  family. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  which  I  urge  this  matter  so  strongly, 
»nd  I  hope  those  who  listen  to  me  wilJ  '^onsicver  them. 
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I  shall  now  say  something  about  that  great  number  of  poor  who, 
under  the  name  of  common  beggars,  infest  our  streets,  and  fill  our 
*  ears  with  their  continual  cries  and  craving  importunity.  This  I 
shall  venture  to  call  an  unnecessary  evil,  brought  upon  us  from  the 
gross  neglect  and  want  of  proper  management  in  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  prevent  it.  I3ut  before  I  proceed  further,  let  me  humbly 
presume  to  vindicate  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  and  his  dealings 
with  mankind.  Upon  this  particular  he  hath  not  dealt  so  hardly 
with  his  creatures  as  some  would  imagine,  when  they  see  so  many 
miserable  objects  ready  to  perish  for  want;  for  it  would  iniidlibly 
be  found,  upon  strict  inquiry,  that  there  is  hardly  one  in  twenty  of 
those  miserable  objects  who  do  not  owe  their  present  poverty  to 
their  own  faults,  to  their  present  sloth  and  negligence,  to  their 
indiscreet  marriage  without  the  least  prospect  of  supporting  a  family, 
to  their  foolish  expensiveness,  to  their  drunkenness  and  other  vices, 
by  which  they  have  squandered  their  gettings,  and  contracted 
diseases  in  their  old  age.  And  to  speak  freely,  is  it  any  way 
reasonable  or  just  that  those  who  have  denied  themselves  many 
lawful  satisfactions  and  conveniences  of  life,  from  a  principle  of 
conscience  as  well  as  prudence,  that  they  might  not  be  a  burden  to 
the  public,  should  be  charged  with  supporting  others,  who  have 
brought  themselves  to  less  than  a  morsel  of  bread  by  their  idleness, 
extravagance,  and  vice?  Yet  such,  and  no  other,  are  far  the 
greatest  number  not  only  of  those  who  beg  in  our  streets,  but  even 
of  poor  decayed  housekeepers,  whom  we  are  apt  to  pity  as  real 
objects  of  charity,  and  distinguish  them  from  common  beggars, 
although,  in  truth,  they  both  owe  their  undoing  to  the  same  causes; 
only  the  former  are  too  nicely  bred  to  endure  walking  half  naked 
in  the  streets,  or  too  proud  to  own  their  wants.  For  the  artificer  or 
other  tradesman,  who  pleadeth  he  is  grown  too  old  to  work  or  look 
after  business,  and  therefore  expecteth  assistance  as  a  decayed 
housekeeper ;  may  we  not  ask  him  why  he  did  not  take  care,  in  his 
youth  and  strength  of  days,  to  make  some  provision  against  old  age, 
when  he  saw  so  many  examples  before  him  of  people  undone  by 
their  idleness  and  vicious  extravagance  ?  And  to  go  a  little  higher, 
whence  cometh  it  that  so  many  citizens  and  shopkeepers,  of  the 
most  creditable  trade,  who  once  made  a  good  figure,  go  to  decay  by 
their  expensive  pride  and  vanity,  affecting  to  educate  and  dress 
their  children  above  their  abilities,  or  the  state  of  life  they  ought 
to  expect? 

However,  since  the  best  of  us  have  too  many  infirmities  to  answer 
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for,  we  ought  not  to  be  severe  upon  those  of  others ;  and  therefore, 
if  our  brother,  through  grief,  or  sickness,  or  other  incapacity,  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  preserve  his  being,  we  ought  to  support  him  to  the 
best  of  our  power,  without  reflecting  over-seriously  on  the  causes 
that  brought  him  to  his  misery.  But  in  order  to  this,  and  to  turn 
our  charity  into  its  proper  channel,  we  ought  to  consider  who  and 
where  those  objects  are  whom  it  is  chiefly  incumbent  upon  us  to 
support. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  this  realm,  still  in  force,  every  parish  is 
obliged  to  maintain  its  own  poor ;  which,  although  some  may  think 
to  be  not  very  equal,  because  many  parishes  are  very  rich,  and  have 
few  poor  among  them,  and  others  the  contrary ;  yet  I  think  may  be 
justly  defended :  for  as  to  remote  country  parishes,  in  the  desert 
part  of  the  kingdom,  the  necessaries  of  life  are  there  so  cheap,  that 
the  infirm  poor  may  be  provided  for  with  little  burden  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. But  in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  shall  confine  myself  only 
to  this  city ;  where  we  are  overrun  not  only  with  our  own  poor,  but 
with  a  far  greater  number  from  every  part  of  the  nation.  Now  I 
say,  this  evil  of  being  encumbered  with  so  many  foreign  beggars, 
who  have  not  the  least  title  to  our  charity,  and  whom  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  support,  may  be  easily  remedied,  if  the  government  of 
this  city,  in  conjunction  with  the  clergy  and  parish  officers,  would 
think  it  worth  their  care;  and  I  am  sure  few  things  deserve  it 
better.  For  if  every  parish  would  take  a  list  of  those  begging  poor 
which  properly  belong  to  it,  and  compel  each  of  them  to  wear  a 
badge,  marked  and  numbered,  so  as  to  be  seen  and  known  by  all 
they  meet,  and  confine  them  to  beg  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
parish,  severely  punishing  them  when  they  offend,  and  driving  out 
all  interlopers  from  other  parishes,  we  could  then  make  a  computa- 
tion of  their  numbers;  and  the  strollers  from  the  country  being 
driven  away,  the  remainder  would  not  be  too  many  for  the  charity 
of  those  who  pass  by  to  maintain;  neither  would  any  beggar, 
although  confined  to  his  own  parish,  be  hindered  from  receiving  the 
charity  of  the  whole  town  :  because  in  this  case,  those  well-disposed 
persons  who  walk  the  streets  will  give  their  charity  to  such  whom 
they  think  proper  objects,  wherever  they  meet  them,  provided  they 
are  found  in  their  own  parishes,  and  wearing  their  badges  of  dis- 
tinction. And  as  to  those  parishes  which  border  upon  the  skirts 
and  suburbs  of  the  town,  where  country  strollers  are  used  to  harbor 
themselves,  they  must  be  forced  to  go  back  to  their  homes,  when 
they  find  nobody  to  relieve  them,  because   they  want  that  mark 

v.  — 17. 
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which  only  gives  them  license  to  beg.  Upon  this  point  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  inferior  parish  officers  had  better  encouragement 
given  them  to  perform  their  duty  in  driving  away  all  beggars  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  parish,  instead  of  conniving  at  them^  as  it  is 
said  they  do  for  some  small  contribution ;  for  the  whole  city  would 
save  much  more  by  ridding  themselves  of  many  hundred  beggars 
than  they  would  lose  by  giving  parish  officers  a  reasonable  support. 

It  should  seem  a  strange,  unaccountable  thing,  that  those  who 
have  probably  been  reduced  to  want  by  riot,  lewdness,  and  idleness, 
although  they  have  assurance  enough  to  beg  alms  publicly  from  all 
they  meet,  should  yet  be  too  proud  to  wear  the  parish  badge,  which 
would  turn  so  much  to  their  own  advantage,  by  ridding  them  of 
such  great  numbers  who  now  intercept  the  greatest  part  of  what 
belongeth  to  them ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  are  very  many  who 
publicly  declare  they  will  never  wear  those  badges,  and  many  others 
who  either  hide  or  throw  them  away ;  but  the  remedy  for  this  is 
very  short,  easy,  and  just,  by  trying  them  like  vagabonds  and  sturdy 
beggars,  and  forcibly  driving  them  out  ofthe  town. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  this  expedient  of  wearing  badges  shall  be 
put  in  practice,  I  do  earnestly  exhort  all  those  who  hear  me,  never 
to  give  their  alms  to  any  public  beggar  who  doth  not  fully  comply 
with  this  order ;  by  which  our  number  of  poor  will  be  so  reduced, 
that  it  will  be  much  easier  to  provide  for  the  rest.  Our  shop-doors 
will  be  no  longer  crowded  with  so  many  thieves  and  pickpockets  in 
beggars'  habits,  nor  our  streets  so  dangerous  to  those  whaare  forced 
to  walk  in  the  night. 

Thus  I  have,  with  great  freedom,  delivered  my  thoughts  upon 
this  subject,  which  so  nearly  concerneth  us.  It  is  certainly  a  bad 
scheme,  to  any  Christian  country  which  God  hath  blessed  with  fruit- 
fulness,  and  where  the  people  enjoy  the  just  rights  and  privileges 
of  mankind,  that  there  should  be  any  beggars  at  all.  But,  alas ! 
among  us,  where  the  whole  nation  itself  is  almost  reduced  to 
beggary,  by  the  disadvantages  we  lie  under,  and  the  hardships  we 
are  forced  to  bear;  the  laziness,  ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  squan- 
dering temper,  slavish  nature,  and  uncleanly  manner  of  living  in 
the  poor  popish  natives,  together  with  the  cruel  oppressions  of  their 
landlords,  who  delight  to  see  their  vassals  in  the  dust :  I  say  that 
in  such  a  nation,  how  can  we  otherwise  expect  than  to  be  overrun 
with  objects  of  misery  and  want?  Therefore  there  can  be  no  other 
method  to  free  this  city  from  so  intolerable  a  grievance  than  by 
endeavoring,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  the  burden  may  be  moro 
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equally  divided,  by  contributing  to  maintain  our  own  poor,  and 
forcing  the  strollers  and  vagabonds  to  return  to  their  several  homes 
in  the  country,  there  to  smite  the  conscience  of  those  oppressors 
who  first  stripped  them  of  all  their  substance.  I  might  here,  if  the 
time  would  permit,  offer  many  arguments  to  persuade  to  works  of 
charity;  but  you  hear  them  so  often  from  the  pulpit,  that  I  am 
willing  to  hope  you  may  not  now  want  them.  Besides,  my  present 
design  was  only  to  show  where  your  alms  would  be  best  bestowed, 
to  the  honor  of  God,  your  own  ease  and  advantage,  the  service  of 
your  country,  and  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  I  desire  you  will  all 
weigh  and  consider  what  I  have  spoken,  and  according  to  your 
several  stations  and  abilities  endeavor  to  put  it  in  practice;  and 
God  give  you  good  success.  To  whom,  with  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  be  all  honor  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


SERMON  THE  TENTH. 
ON   SLEEPING   IN  CHURCH. 

ACTS,    XX,    9. 

And  there  aat  in  the  xoxndow  a  certain  young  man,  named  Eutychug,  being  fallen 
into  a  deep  sleep  /  and  while  Paul  teas  long  preaching,  he  aunk  doton  with  eleep, 
and  fell  down  from  the  third  loft,  and  wa»  taken  up  dead. 

I  HAVE  chosen  these  words  with  design,  if  possible,  to  disturb 
some  part  in  this  audience  of  half  an  hour's  sleep,  for  the  conve- 
nience and  exercise  whereof  this  place,  at  this  season  of  the  day,  is 
very  much  celebrated. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  mortal  disadvantage  to  which  all  preaching 
is  subject;  that  those  who  by  the  wickedness  of  their  lives  stand  in 
greatest  need  have  usually  the  smallest  share ;  for  either  they  are 
absent  upon  the  account  of  idleness  or  spleen,  or  hatred  to  religion, 
or  in  order  to  doze  away  the  intemperance  of  the  week  :  or,  if  they 
do  come,  they  are  sure  to  employ  their  minds  rather  any  other  way 
than  regarding  or  attending  to  the  business  of  the  place. 

The  accident  which  happened  to  this  young  man  in  the  text,  hath 
not  been  sufficient  to  discourage  his  successors;  but,  because  the 
preachers  now  in  the  world,  however  they  may  exceed  St.  Paul  in 
the  art  of  setting  men  to  sleep,  do  extremely  fall  short  of  him  in 
the  working  of  miracles }  therefore  men  are  become  so  cautious,  as 
f/o  choose  more  safe  and  convenient  stations  and  postures  for  taking 
*heir  repose,  without  hazard  of  their  persons;  and  upon  the  whole 
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matter,  choose  rather  to  trust  their  destruction  to  a  miracle,  than 
their  safety.  However,  this  being  not  the  only  way  by  which  the 
lukewarm  Christians  and  scorners  of  the  a^e  discover  their  neglect 
and  contempt  of  preaching,  I  shall  enter  expressly  into  considera- 
tion of  this  matter,  and  order  my  discourse  in  the  following 
method : — 
Firsty  I  shall  produce  several  instances  to  show  tlie  great  neglect  of 

pleaching  now  among  us. 
Secondli/y  I  shall  reckon  up  some  of  the  usual  quarrels  men  have 

against  preaching. 
Thirdly y  I  shall  set  forth  the  great  evil  of  this  neglect  and  contempt 

of  preaching,  and  discover  the  real  causes  whence  it  proceedeth. 
Lastly,  I  shall  offer  some  remedies  against  this  great  and  spreading 

evil. 

Firstj  I  shall  produce  certain  instances  to  show  the  great  neglect 
of  preaching  now  among  us. 

These  may  be  reduced  under  two  heads.  First,  men's  absence 
from  the  service  of  the  church;  and  secondly,  their  misbehavior 
when  they  are  here. 

The  first  instance  of  men's  neglect  is  in  their  frequent  absence 
from  the  church. 

There  is  no  excuse  so  trivial  that  will  not  pass  upon  some  men's 
consciences  to  excuse  their  attendance  at  the  public  worship  of 
God.  Some  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  always  indisposed  on  the 
Lord's-day,  and  think  nothing  so  unwholesome  as  the  air  of  a  church. 
Others  have  their  affairs  so  oddly  contrived,  as  to  be  always  un- 
luckily prevented  by  business.  With  some  it  is  a  great  mark  of  wit 
and  deep  understanding  to  stay  at  home  on  Sundays.  Others  again 
discover  strange  fits  of  laziness,  that  seize  them  particularly  on  that 
day,  and  confine  them  to  thfeir  beds.  Others  are  absent  out  of  mere 
contempt  of  religion.  And,  lastly,  there  are  not  a  few  who  look 
upon  it  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  therefore  claim  the  privilege  of  their 
cattle,  to  keep  the  Sabbath  by  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  after 
the  toil  and  labor  of  the  week.  Now  in  all  this  the  worst  circum- 
stance is,  that  these  persons  are  such  whose  companies  are  most  re- 
quired, and  who  stand  most  in  need  of  a  physician. 

Secondly,  Men's  great  neglect  and  contempt  of  preaching  appear 
by  their  misbehavior  when  at  church. 

If  the  audience  were  to  be  ranked  under  several  heads,  according 
to  their  behavior  when  the  word  of  God  is  delivered,  how  small  a 
number  would  appear  of  those  who  receive  it  as  they  ought  1     How 
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mach  of  the  seed  then  sown  would  be  found  to  fall  by  the  wayside 
upon  stony  ground,  or  among  thorns ;  and  how  little  good  ground 
there  would  be  to  take  it !  A  preacher  cannot  look  round  from  the 
pulpit  without  observing  that  some  are  in  a  perpetual  whisper,  and 
by  their  air  and  gesture  give  occasion  to  suspect  that  they  are  in 
those  very  minutes  defaming  their  neighbor.  Others  have  their 
eyes  and  imagination  constantly  engaged  in  such  a  circle  of  objects, 
perhaps  to  gratify  the  most  unwarrantable  desires,  that  they  never 
once  attend  to  the  business  of  the  place ;  the  sound  of  the  preach- 
er's words  does  not  so  much  as  once  interrupt  them.  Some  have 
their  minds  wandering  upon  idle,  worldly,  or  vicious  thoughts.  Some 
lie  at  catch  to  ridicule  whatever  they  hear,  and  with  much  wit  and 
humor  provide  a  stock  of  laughter  by  furnishing  themselves  from 
the  pulpit.  But  of  all  misbehavior,  none  is  comparable  to  that  of 
those  who  come  here  to  sleep.  Opium  is  not  so  stupefying  to  many 
persons  as  an  afternoon  sermon.  Perpetual  custom  hath  so  brought 
it  about  that  the  words  of  whatever  preacher  become  only  a  sort  of 
uniform  sound  at  a  distance,  than  which  nothing  is  more  effectual  to 
lull  the  senses.  For  that  it  is  the  very  sound  of  the  sermon  which 
bindeth  up  their  faculties  is  manifest  from  hence,  because  they  all 
awake  so  very  regularly  as  soon  as  it  ceaseth,  and  with  much  devo- 
tion receive  the  blessing,  dozed  and  besotted  with  indecencies  I  am 
ashamed  to  repeat. 

I  proceed,  secondly  to  reckon  up  some  of  the  usual  quarrels  men 
have  against  preaching,  and  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  them. 

Such  unwarrantable  demeanor  as  I  have  described  among  Chris- 
tians in  the  house  of  God  in  a  solemn  assembly,  while  their  faith 
and  duty  are  explained  and  delivered,  have  put  those  who  are  guilty 
upon  inventing  some  excuses  to  extenuate  their  fault;  this  they  do 
by  turning  the  blame  either  upon  the  particular  preacher,  or  upon 
preaching  in  general.  First,  they  object  against  the  particular 
preacher;  his  manner,  his  delivery,  his  voice  are  disagreeable;  his 
style  and  expression  are  flat  and  slow,  sometimes  improper  and  ab- 
surd; the  matter  is  heavy,  trivial,  and  insipid,  sometimes  despicable 
and  perfectly  ridiculous ;  or  else,  on  the  other  side,  he  runs  up  into 
unintelligible  speculation,  empty  notions,  and  abstracted  flights,  all 
clad  in  words  above  usual  understandings. 

Secondly,  They  object  against  preaching  in  general;  it  is  a  per 

feet  road  of  talk,  they  know  already  whatever  can  be  said,  they  have 

heard  the  same  a  hundred  times  over.    They  quarrel  that  preachers 

do  not  relieve  an  old  beaten  subject  with  wit  and  invention,  and 

17* 
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that  now  the  art  is  lost  of  movinfr  men's  passions,  so  common  among 
the  ancient  orators  of  Greece  and  Home.  These  and  the  like  objec- 
tions are  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  men  who  despise  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching.    But  let  us  examine  the  reasonableness  of  them. 

The  doctrine  delivered  by  all  preachers  is  the  same:  **So  we 
preach,  and  so  ye  believe  :"  but  the  manner  of  delivering  is  suited 
to  the  skill  and  abilities  of  each,  which  differ  in  preachers  just  as 
in  the  rest  of  mankind.  However,  in  personal  dislikes  of  a  particu- 
lar preacher,  are  these  men  sure  they  are  always  in  the  right  ?  Do' 
they  consider  how  mixed  a  thing  is  every  audience,  whose  taste  and 
judgment  differ  perhaps  every  day,  not  only  from  each  other,  but 
themselves  ?  and  how  to  calculate  a  discourse  that  shall  exactly  suit 
them  all  is  beyond  the  force  and  reach  of  human  reason,  knowledge, 
or  invention.  Wit  and  eloquence  are  shining  qualities  that  God 
hath  imparted  in  great  degrees  to  very  few ;  nor  any  more  to  be 
expected  in  the  generality  of  any  rank  among  men  than  riches  and 
honor.  But  further,  if  preaching  in  general  be  all  old  and  beaten, 
and  that  they  are  already  so  well  acquainted  with  it,  moKi  shame 
and  guilt  to  them  who  so  little  edify  by  it.  But  these  men,  whose 
ears  are  so  delicate  as  not  to  endure  a  plain  discourse  of  religion, 
who  expect  a  constant  supply  of  wit  and  eloquence  on  a  subject 
handled  so  many  thousand  times ;  what  will  they  say  when  we  turn 
the  objection  upon  themselves,  who,  with  all  the  rude  and  profane 
liberty  of  discourse  they  take  upon  so  many  thousand  subjects,  are 
so  dull  as  to  furnish  nothing  but  tedious  repetitions,  and  little,  paltry, 
nauseous  commonplaces,  so  vulgar,  so  worn,  or  so  obvious,  as,  upon 
any  other  occasion  but  that  of  advancing  vice,  would  be  hooted  off 
the  stage  ?  Nor,  lastly,  are  preachers  justly  blamed  for  neglecting 
human  oratory  to  move  the  passions,  which  is  not  the  business  of  a 
Christian  orator,  whose  ofl5ce  it  is  only  to  work  upon  faith  and  rea- 
son. All  other  eloquence  hath  been  a  perfect  cheat  to  stir  up  men's 
i  passions  against  truth  and  justice  for  the  service  of  a  faction;  to  put 
'  false  colors  upon  things,  and,  by  an  amusement  of  agreeable  words, 
make  the  worst  reason  appear  to  be  the  better.  This  is  certainly 
not  to  be  allowed  in  Christian  eloquence,  and  therefore  St.  Paul 
took  quite  the  other  course ;  he  "  came  not  with  the  excellency  of 
words  or  enticing  speech  of  men's  wisdom,  but  in  plain  evidence  of 
the  spirit  and  power/'  And  perhaps  it  was  for  that  reason  the 
young  man  Eutychus,  used  to  the  Grecian  eloquence,  grew  tired 
and  fell  so  fast  asleep. 

I  go  on,  thirdli/y  to  set  forth  the  great  evil  of  this  n^leot  and 
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80om  of  preaching,  and  to  discover  the  real  causes  whence  it  pro- 
ceedeth. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  this  neglect  of  preaching  hath  very 
much  occasioned  the  great  decay  of  religion  among  us.     To  this 
may  be  imputed  no  small  part  of  that  contempt  some  men  bestow 
on  the  clergy ;  for  whoever  talketh  without  being  regarded,  is  sure 
to  be  despised.     To  this  we  owe  in  a  great  measure  the  spreading 
of  atheism  and  infidelity  among  us;  for  religion,  like  all  other  things, 
is  soonest  put  out  of  countenance  by  being  ridiculed.     The  scorn 
of  preaching  might  perhaps  have  been  at  first  introduced  by  men 
of  nice  ears  and  refined  taste ;  but  it  is  now  become  a  spreading 
evil  through  all  degrees  and  both  sexes ;  for  since  sleeping,  talking, 
and  laughing  are  qualities  sufficient  to  furnish  out  a  critic,  the  mean- 
est and  most  ignorant  have  set  up  a  title,  and  succeeded  in  it  as  well 
as  their  betters.     Thus  are  the  last  efforts  of  reforming  mankind 
rendered  wholly  useless.     "  How  shall  they  hear,"  saith  the  Apos- 
tle, *'  without  a  preacher  ?"     But  if  they  have  a  preacher,  and  make 
it  a  point  of  wit  or  breeding  not  to  hear  him,  what  remedy  is  left  f 
To  this  neglect  of  preaching  we  may  also  entirely  impute  that  gross 
ignorance  among  us  in  the  very  principles  of  religion,  which  it  is 
amazing  to  find  in  persons  who  very  much  value  their  own  know- 
ledge and  understanding  in  other  things :  yet  it  is  a  visible,  inex- 
cusable ignorance  ev-en  in  the  meanest  among  us,  considering  the 
many  advantages  they  have  of  learning  their  duty.     And  it  hath 
been  the  great  encouragement  to  all  manner  of  vice  :  for  in  vain  we 
preach  down  sin  to  a  people  "  whose  hearts  are  waxed  gross,  whose 
ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  whose  eyes  are  closed."     Therefore 
Christ  himself,  in  his  discourses,  frequently  rouseth  up  the  attention 
of  the  multitude  and  of  his  disciples  themselves  with  this  expres- 
sion, "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."    But  among  all  neg- 
lects of  preaching,  none  is  so  fatal  as  that  of  sleeping  in  the  house 
of  Grod.    A  scorner  may  listen  to  truth  and  reason  and  in  time  grow 
serious ;  an  unbeliever  may  feel  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience ; 
one  whose  thoughts  or  eyes  wander  among  other  objects  may,  by  a 
lucky  word,  be  called  back  to  attention ;  but  the  sleeper  shuts  up 
all  avenues  to  his  soul ;  he  is  "  like  the  deaf  adder  that  hearkeneth 
not  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely."     And 
we  may  preach  with  as  good  success  to  the  grave  that  is  under  his 
feet. 

But  the  great  evil  of  this  neglect  will  further  yet  appear,  from 
considering  the  real  causes  whence  it  proceedeth ;  whereof  the  firs* 
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I  take  to  be  an  evil  conscience.  Many  men  come  to  church  to  save 
or  gain  a  reputation,  or  because  they  will  not  be  singular,  but  com- 
ply with  an  established  custom ;  yet  all  the  while  they  are  loaded 
with  the  guilt  of  old  rooted  sins.  These  men  can  expect  to  hear  of 
nothing  but  terrors  and  threatenings,  their  sins  laid  open  in  true 
colors,  and  eternal  misery  the  reward  of  them ;  therefore  no  wonder 
they  stop  their  ears,  and  divert  their  thoughts^  and  seek  any  amuse- 
ment rather  than  stir  the  hell  within  them. 

Another  cause  of  this  neglect  is  a  heart  set  upon  worldly  things. 
Men,  whose  minds  are  much  enslaved  to  earthly  affairs  all  the  week, 
cannot  disengage  or  break  the  chain  of  their  thoughts  so  suddenly 
as  to  apply  to  a  discourse  that  is  wholly  foreign  to  what  they  have 
most  at  heart.  Tell  a  usurer  of  charity  and  mercy,  and  restitution, 
yon  talk  to  the  deaf :  his  heart  and  soul,  with  all  his  senses^  are  got 
among  his  bags^  or  he  is  gravely  asleep  and  dreaming  of  a  mortgage. 
Tell  a  man  of  business  that  the  cares  of  the  world  choke  the  good 
seed;  that  we  must  not  encumber  ourselves  with  much  serving;  that 
the  salvation  of  his  soul  is  the  one  thing  necessary :  you  see  indeed 
the  shape  of  a  man  before  you,  but  his  faculties  are  all  gone  off 
among  clients  and  papers,  thinking  how  to  defend  a  bad  cause  or 
find  flaws  in  a  good  one ;  or  he  weareth  out  the  time  in  drowsy  nods. 

A  third  cause  of  the  great  neglect  and  scorn  of  preaching  ariseth 
from  the  practice  of  men  who  set  up  to  decry  and  disparage  religion ; 
these,  being  zealous  to  promote  infidelity  and  vice,  learn  a  rote  of 
buffoonery  that  serveth  all  occasions,  and  refutes  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  piety  and  good  manners.  These  have  a  set  of  ridicule 
calculated  for  all  sermons  and  all  preachers,  and  can  be  extremely 
witty  as  often  as  they  please  upon  the  same  fund. 

Let  me  now,  in  the  last  place,  offer  some  remedies  against  this 
great  evil. 

It  will  be  one  remedy  against  the  contempt  of  preaching  rightly 
to  consider  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed.  There  are  many 
who  place  abundance  of  merit  in  going  to  church,  although  it  be 
with  no  other  prospect  but  that  of  being  well  entertained,  wherein 
if  they  happen  to  fail,  they  return  wholly  disappointed.  Henoe  it 
is  become  an  impertinent  vein  among  people  of  all  sorts  to  hunt 
aft^r  what  they  call  a  good  sermon,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  pastime 
and  diversion.  Our  business,  alas !  is  quite  another  thing;  either 
to  learn,  or  at  least  be  reminded  of  our  duty,  to  apply  the  doctrines 
delivered,  compare  the  rules  we  hear  with  our  lives  and  actions^  and 
find  wherein  we  have  transgressed.     These  are  the  dispositioDB  mesBt 
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\  should  bring  into  the  house  of  God,  and  then  they  will  be  little 
\  eoncerned  about  the  preacher's  wit  or  eloquence,  nor  be  curious  to 
^  inquire  out  his  faults  and  infirmities,  but  consider  how  to  correct 
their  own. 

Another  remedy  against  the  contempt  of  preaching  is  that  men 
would  consider  whether  it  be  not  reasonable  to  give  more  allowance 
for  the  different  abilities  of  preachers  than  they  usually  do.  Befine- 
ments  of  style  and  flights  of  wit,  as  they  are  not  properly  the  busi- 
ness of  any  preacher,  so  they  cannot  possibly  be  the  talents  of  all 
In  most  other  discourses  men  are  satisfied  with  sober  sense  and  plain 
reason,  and,  as  understandings  usually  go,  even  that  is  not  over  fre- 
quent. Then  why  they  should  be  so  over  nice  in  expectation  of 
eloquence,  where  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  convenient,  is  hard  to 
imagine. 

Lastly  J  The  scorners  of  preaching  would  do  well  to  consider  that 
this  talent  of  ridicule  they  value  so  much  is  a  perfection  very  easily 
acquired  and  applied  to  all  things  whatsoever,  neither  is  anything 
at  all  the  worse  because  it  is  capable  of  being  perverted  to  burlesque ; 
perhaps  it  may  be  the  more  perfect  upon  that  score,  since  we  know 
the  most  celebrated  pieces  have  been  thus  treated  with  greatest 
success.  It  is  in  any  man's  power  to  suppose  a  fool's  cap  on  the 
wisest  head,  and  then  laugh  at  his  own  supposition.  I  think  there 
are  not  many  things  cheaper  than  supposing  and  laughing;  and  if 
the  uniting  these  two  talents  can  bring  a  thing  into  contempt,  it  is 
hard  to  know  where  it  may  end. 

To  conclude:  —  These  considerations  may  perhaps  have  some 
effect  while  men  are  awake,  but  what  arguments  shall  we  use  to  the 
sleeper  ?  what  methods  shall  we  take  to  hold  open  his  eyes  ?  Will 
he  be  moved  by  considerations  of  common  civility  ?  We  know  it 
is  reckoned  a  point  of  very  bad  manners  to  sleep  in  private  company, 
when  perhaps  the  tedious  impertinence  of  many  talkers  would  render 
it  at  least  as  excusable  as  the  dullest  sermon.  Do  they  think  it  a 
small  thing  to  watch  four  hours  at  a  play  where  all  virtue  and  re- 
ligion are  openly  reviled,  and  can  they  not  watch  one  half  hour  to 
hear  them  defended  ?  Is  this  to  deal  like  a  judge,  (I  mean  like  a 
good  judge,)  to  listen  on  one  side  of  the  cause  and  sleep  on  the 
other?  I  shall  add  but  one  word  more  :  that  this  indecent  sloth  is 
very  much  owing  to  that  luxury  and  excess  men  usually  practise 
upon  this  day,  by  which  half  the  service  thereof  is  turned  to  sin, 
men  dividing  their  time  between  God  and  their  bellies,  when  after 
a  gluttonous  meal,  their  senses  dozed  and  stupefied,  they  retire  to 
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God's  house  to  sleep  out  the  afternoon.     Surely,  brethren,  these 
things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

"  Ue  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear."  And  God  give  us  all 
grace  to  hear  and  receive  his  holy  word  to  the  salvation  of  our  own 
souls! 


SEKMON  THE  ELEVENTH. 

ON  THE  WISDOM  OP  THIS  WORLD. 

1  COR.  iii.  19. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  is /oolishuesa  with  God, 

It  is  remarkable  that  about  the  time  of  our  Savior's  coming  into 
the  world  all  kinds  of  learning  flourished  to  a  very  great  degree, 
insomuch  that  nothing  is  more  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  many  men, 
even  such  who  pretend  to  read  and  to  know,  than  an  extravagant 
praise  and  opinion  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  Gentile  sages  of 
those  days,  and  likewise  of  those  ancient  philosophers  who  went 
before  them,  whose  doctrines  are  left  upon  record  either  by  them- 
selves or  other  writers. 

As  far  as  this  may  be  taken  for  granted,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
providence  of  God  brought  this  about  for  several  very  wise  ends 
and  purposes ;  for  it  is  certain  that  these  philosophers  had  been  a 
long  time  before  searching  out  where  to  fix  the  true  happiness  of 
man,  and  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  any  certainty  about  it,  they 
could  not  possibly  but  conclude,  if  they  judged  impartially,  that  all 
their  inquiries  were  in  the  end  but  vain  and  fruitless;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  must  be  not  only  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
weakness  of  all  human  wisdom,  but  likewise  an  open  passage  hereby 
made  for  letting  in  those  beams  of  light  which  the  glorious  sunshine 
of  the  gospel  then  brought  into  the  world,  by  revealing  those  hidden 
truths  which  they  had  so  long  before  been  laboring  to  discover,  and 
fixing  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  beyond  all  controversy  and 
dispute.  And  therefore  the  providence  of  (Jrod  wisely  suffered  men 
of  deep  genius  and  learning  then  to  arise,  who  should  search  into 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  now  made  known,  and  canvass  its  doctrines 
with  all  the  subtilty  and  knowledge  they  were  masters  of,  and  in 
the  end  freely  acknowledge  that  to  be  the  true  wisdom  only  "which 
cometh  from  above." 

However,  to  make  a  further  inquiry  into  the  kuth  of  this  obser- 
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Yation>  I  doubt  not  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a  great  many 
of  those*  encomiums  given  to  ancient  philosophers  are  taken  upon 
trust,  and  by  a  sort  of  men  who  arc  not  very  likely  to  be  at  the 
pains  of  an  inquiry  that  would  employ  so  much  time  and  thinking. 
For  the  usual  ends  why  men  affect  this  kind  of  discourse  appear 
generally  to  be  either  out  of  ostentation^  that  they  may  pass  upon 
the  world  for  persons  of  great  knowledge  and  observation ;  or,  what 
is  worse,  there  are  some  who  highly  exalt  the  wisdom  of  those  Gen- 
tile sages,  thereby  obliquely  to  glance  at  and  traduce  divine  revela- 
tion, and  more  especially  that  of  the  gospel ;  for  the  consequence 
they  would  have  us  draw  is  this,  that  since  those  ancient  philoso- 
phers rose  to  a  greater  pitch  of  wisdom  and  virtue  than  was  ever 
known  among  Christians,  and  all  this  purely  upon  the  strength  of 
their  own  reason  and  liberty  of  thinking,  therefore  it  must  follow 
that  either  all  revelation  is  false,  or,  what  is  worse,  that  it  has  de- 
praved the  nature  of  man,  and  left  him  worse  than  it  found  him. 

But  this  high  opinion  of  heathen  wisdom  is  not  very  ancient  in 
the  world,  nor  at  all  countenanced  from  primitive  times.  Our  Sa- 
vior had  but  a  low  esteem  of  it,  as  appears  by  his  treatment  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  who  followed  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
Epicurus.  St.  Paul  likewise,  who  was  well  versed  in  all  the  Grecian 
literature,  seems  very  much  to  despise  their  philosophy,  as  we  find 
in  his  writings,  cautioning  the  Colossians  to  "  beware  lest  any  man 
spoil  them  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit/'  And  in  another 
place  he  advises  Timothy  to  '*  avoid  profane  and  vain  babblings^ 
and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called ;"  that  is,  not  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Christian  doctrine  the  janglings  of  those  vain  philoso- 
phers, which  they  would  pass  upon  the  world  for  science.  And  the 
reasons  he  gives  are,  first.  That  those  who  professed  them  did  err 
concerning  the  faith ;  secondly,  because  the  knowledge  of  them  did 
increase  ungodliness,  vain  babblings  being  otherwise  expounded 
vanities,  or  empty  sounds,  that  is,  tedious  disputes  about  words, 
which  the  philosophers  were  always  so  full  of,  and  which  were  the 
natural  product  of  disputes  and  dissensions  between  several  sects. 

Neither  had  the  primitive  fathers  any  great  or  good  opinion  of 
the  heathen  philosophy,  as  it  is  manifest  from  several  passages  in 
their  writings ;  so  that  this  vein  of  affecting  to  raise  the  reputation 
of  those  sages  so  high  is  a  mode  and  a  vice  but  of  yesterday,  assumed 
chiefly,  as  I  have  said,  to  disparage  revealed  knowledge,  and  the 
consequences  of  it  among  us. 

Now,  because  this  is  a  prejudice  which  may  prevail  with 
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persons,  so  far  as  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  gospel ;  and  whereas^ 
therefore,  this  is  an  opinion  which  men  of  education  are  likely  to  be 
encountered  with,  when  they  have  produced  themselves  into  the 
world ;  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  their  preference  of  heathen 
wisdom  and  virtue  before  that  of  the  Christian  is  every  way  unjust, 
and  grounded  upon  ignorance  or  mistake ;  in  order  to  which^  I  shall 
consider  four  things :  — 

First,  I  shall  produce  certain  points  wherein  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  all  unrevealed  philosophy  in  general  fell  short  ami  was  very 
imperfect. 
Secondly,  I  shall  show  in  several  instances  where  some  of  the  most 
renowned  philosophers  have  been  grossly  defective  in  their  lessons 
of  morality. 
Thirdly,  I  shall  prove  the  perfection  of  Christian  wisdom,  from  the 

proper  characters  and  marks  of  it. 
Lastly,  I  shall  show  that  the  great  examples  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
among  the  heathen  wise  men  were  produced  by  personal  merit, 
and  not  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  any  sect,  whereas  in  Chris- 
tianity it  is  quite  the  contrary. 
First,  I  shall  produce  certain  points  wherein  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  all  unrevealed  philosophy  in  general  fell  short  and  was  very 
imperfect. 

My  design  is  to  persuade  men  that  Christian  philosophy  is  in  all 
things  preferable  to  heathen  wisdom )  from  which,  or  its  professors, 
I  shall  however  have  no  occasion  to  detract.  They  were  as  wise 
and  as  good  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  under  such  disadvan- 
tages, and  would  have  probably  been  infinitely  more  so  with  such 
aids  as  we  enjoy ;  but  our  lessons  are  certainly  much  better,  how- 
ever our  practices  may  fall  short. 

The  first  point  I  shall  mention  is  that  universal  defect  which  was 
in  all  their  schemes,  that  they  could  not  agree  about  their  chief 
good,  or  wherein  to  place  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  nor  had  any 
of  them  a  tolerable  answer  upon  this  difficulty  to  satisfy  a  reasonable 
person.  For  to  say,  as  the  most  plausible  of  them  did,  '^  that  hap- 
piness consisted  in  virtue,''  was  but  vain  babbling  and  a  mere  sound 
of  words,  to  amuse  others  and  themselves ;  because  they  were  not 
agreed  what  this  virtue  was,  or  wherein  it  did  consist ;  and  likewise 
because  several  among  the  best  of  them  taught  quite  diflerent  things, 
placing  happiness  in  health  or  good  fortune,  in  riches  or  in  honor, 
where  all  were  agreed  that  virtue  was  not,  as  I  shall  have  oocasiop 
to  show  when  I  speak  of  their  particular  tenets. 
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The  second  great  defect  in  the  Gentile  philosophy  was,  that  it 
wanted  some  suitable  reward  proportioned  to  the  better  part  of  man, 
his  mind,  as  an  encouragement  for  his  progress  in  virtue.  The 
difficulties  they  met  with  upon  the  score  of  this  default  were  great, 
and  not  to  be  accounted  for :  bodily  goods  being  only  suitable  t<j 
bodily  wants  are  no  rest  at  all  for  the  mind ;  and  if  they  were,  yet 
are  they  not  proper  fruits  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  being  equally  at- 
tainable by  the  ignorant  and  wicked.  Now  human  nature  is  so 
constituted  that  we  can  never  pursue  anything  heartily,  but  upon 
hopes  of  a  reward.  If  we  run  a  race,  it  is  in  expectation  of  a  prize ; 
and  the  greater  the  prize  the  faster  we  run ;  for  an  incorruptible 
crown,  if  we  understand  it,  and  believe  it  to  be  such,  more  than  a 
corruptible  one.  But  some  of  the  philosophers  gave  all  this  quite 
another  turn,  and  pretended  to  refine  so  far  as  to  call  virtue  its  own 
reward,  and  worthy  to  be  followed  only  for  itself;  whereas  if  there 
be  anything  in  this  more  than  the  sound  of  the  words,  it  is  at  least 
too  abstracted  to  become  a  universal  influencing  principle  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  could  not  be  of  general  use. 

It  was  the  want  of  assigning  some  happiness  proportioned  to  the 
soul  of  man,  that  caused  many  of  them,  either  on  the  one  hand  to 
be  sour  and  morose,  supercilious  and  untreatable ;  or  on  the  other, 
to  fall  into  the  vulgar  pursuits  of  common  men,  to  hunt  after  great- 
ness and  riches,  to  make  their  court  and  to  serve  occasions,  as  Platx) 
did  to  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  Aristotle  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
So  impossible  it  is  for  a  man,  who  looks  no  further  than  the  present 
world,  to  fix  himself  long  in  a  contemplation  where  the  present 
world  has  no  part :  he  has  no  sure  hold,  no  firm  footing,  he  can  never 
expect  to  remove  the  earth  he  rests  upon,  while  he  has  no  support 
besides  for  his  feet,  but  wants,  like  Archimedes,  some  other  place 
whereon  to  stand.  To  talk  of  bearing  pain  and  grief  without  any 
sort  of  present  or  future  hope  cannot  be  purely  greatness  of  spirit, 
there  must  be  a  mixture  in  it  of  affectation  and  an  allay  of  pride, 
or  perhaps  is  wholly  counterfeit. 

It  is  true  there  has  been  all  along  in  the  world  a  notion  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  another  life,  but  it  seems  to  have  rather 
served  as  an  entertainment  to  poets,  or  as  a  terror  of  children,  than 
a  settled  principle  by  which  men  pretend  to  govern  any  of  their 
actions.  The  last  celebrated  words  of  Socrates,  a  little  before  his 
death,  do  not  seem  to  reckon  or  build  much  upon  any  such  opinion, 
and  CaBsar  made  no  scruple  to  disown  it,  and  ridicule  it  in  open  senate 
Thirdly y  The  greatest  and  wisest  of  all  their  philosophers  were 
v.  — 18 
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never  able  to  give  any  satisfaction  to  others  and  themselves  in  their 
notions  of  a  Deity.  They  were  often  extremely  gross  and  absurd 
in  their  conceptions,  and  those  who  made  the  fairest  conjectures  are 
such  as  were  generally  allowed  by  the  learned,  to  have  seen  the 
system  of  Moses,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  who  was  in  great  reputation  at 
that  time  in  the  heathen  world,  as  we  find  by  Diodorus,  Justin, 
Longinus,  and  other  authors :  for  the  rest,  the  wisest  among  them 
laid  aside  all  notions  after  a  Deity,  as  a  disquisition  vain  and  fruit- 
less, which  indeed  it  was  upon  unrevealed  principles;  and  those 
who  ventured  to  engage  too  far,  fell  into  incoherence  and  con^ion. 

FourthJi/,  Those  among  them  who  had  the  justest  conceptions  of 
a  Divine  Power,  and  did  also  admit  a  providence,  had  no  notion  at 
all  of  entirely  relying  and  depending  upon  either ;  they  trusted  in 
themselves  for  all  things ;  but  as  for  a  trust  or  dependence  upon 
God,  they  would  not  have  understood  the  phrase,  it  made  no  part 
of  the  profane  style. 

Therefore  it  was  that,  in  all  issues  and  events  which  they  could 
not  reconcile  to  their  own  sentiments  of  reason  and  justice,  they 
were  quite  disconcerted,  they  had  no  retreat;  but  upon  every  blow 
of  adverse  fortune  either  affected  to  be  indifferent,  or  grew  sullen 
and  severe,  or  else  yielded  and  sunk  like  other  men. 

Having  now  produced  certain  points  wherein  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  all  unrevealed  philosophy  fell  short  and  was  very  imper- 
fect, I  go  on,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  in  several  instances,  where 
some  of  the  most  renowned  philosophers  have  been  grossly  defective 
in  their  lessons  of  morality. 

Thales,  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  so  celebrated  for  morality, 
being  asked  how  a  man  might  bear  ill-fortune  with  the  greatest  ease, 
answered,  "  By  seeing  his  enemies  in  a  worse  condition."  An  an- 
swer truly  barbarous,  unworthy  of  human  nature,  and  which  inclu- 
ded such  consequences  as  must  destroy  all  society  from  the  world. 

Solon  lamenting  the  death  of  a  son,  one  told  him,  "  You  lament 
in  vain,"  "  Therefore,"  said  he,  "  I  lament  because  it  is  in  Tain." 
This  was  a  plain  confession  how  imperfect  all  his  philosophy  was, 
and  that  something  was  still  wanting.  He  owned  that  all  his  wis- 
dom and  morals  were  useless,  and  this  upon  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent accidents  in  life.  How  much  better  could  he  have  learned 
to  support  himself  even  from  David,  by  his  entire  dependence  upon 
God ;  and  that  before  our  Savior  had  advanced  the  notions  of  reli- 
gion to  the  height  and  perfection  wherewith  he  hath  instructed  hki 
disciples ! 
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Plato  himself,  with  all  his  refinements,  placed  happiness  in  wis* 
dom,  health,  good  fortune,  honor,  and  riches,  andi  held  that  they 
who  enjoyed  all  these  were  perfectly  happy ;  which  opinion  was  in- 
deed unworthy  its  owner,  leaving  the  wise  and  good  man  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  uncertain  chance,  and  to  be  miserable  without  resource. 

His  bcholar  Aristotle  fell  more  grossly  into  the  same  notion,  and 
plainly  affirmed,  "  That  virtue  without  the  goods  of  fortune  was  not 
sufficient  for  happiness,  but  that  a  wise  man  must  be  miserable  in 
poverty  and  sickness/'  Nay,  Diogenes  himself,  from  whose  pride 
and  singularity  one  would  have  looked  for  other  notions,  delivered 
it  as  his  opinion,  "  That  a  poor  old  man  was  the  most  miserable 
thing  in  life." 

Zeno  also  and  his  followers  fell  into  many  absurdities,  among 
which  nothing  could  be  greater  than  that  of  maintaining  all  crimes 
to  be  equal ;  which,  instead  of  making  vice  hateful,  rendered  it  as 
a  thing  indifferent  and  familiar  to  all  men. 

Lastly,  Epicurus  had  no  notion  of  justice,  but  as  it  was  profit- 
able ;  and  his  placing  happiness  in  pleasure,  with  all  the  advantages 
he  could  expound  it  by,  was  liable  to  very  great  exception ;  for  al- 
though he  taught  that  pleasure  did  consist  in  virtue,,  yet  he  did  not 
any  way  fix  or  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  virtue  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  by  which  means  he  misled  his  followers  into  the  greatest  vices, 
making  their  names  to  become  odious  and  scandalous  even  in  the 
heathen  world. 

I  have  produced  these  few  instances  from  a  great  many  others  to 
show  the  imperfection  of  heathen  philosophy,  wherein  I  have  con- 
fined myself  wholly  to  their  morality.  And  surely  we  may  pro- 
nounce upon  it,  in  the  words  of  St.  James,  that  "  this  wisdom  de- 
scended not  from  above,  but  was  earthly  and  sensual."  What  if  I 
had  produced  their  absurd  notions  about  God  and  the  soul  ?  it  would 
then  have  completed  the  character  given  it  by  that  apostle,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  been  devilish  too.  Btit  it  is  easy  to  observe,  from 
the  nature  of  these  few  particulars,  that  their  defects  in  morals  were 
purely  the  flagging  and  fainting  of  the  mind,  for  want  of  a  support 
by  revelation  from  God. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  third  place,  to  show  the  perfection  of 
Christian  wisdom  from  above ;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  ap- 
pear, from  those  proper  characters  and  marks  of  it  by  the  apostle 
before  mentioned,  in  the  third  chapter,  and  15th,  16th^  and  17th 
yerses. 

The  words  run  thus : — 
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'*  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above ;  but  is  earthly^  sen- 
sual, devilish. 

"  For  where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and  every 
evil  work. 

"  15ut  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  firuite, 
without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy." 

"  The  wisdom  from  above  is,  first,  pure."  This  purity  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  is  peculiar  to  the  gospel.  Our  Savior  says,  '^  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  A  mind  free  from 
all  pollution  of  lusts  shall  have  a  daily  vision  of  God,  whereof  unre- 
vealcd  religion  can  form  no  notion.  This  it  is  that  keeps  us  un- 
spotted from  the  world;  and  hereby  many  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  live  in  the  practice  of  all  purity,  holiness,  and  righteousness,  far 
beyond  the  examples  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers. 

It  is  "  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated."  The  Chris- 
tian doctrine  teacheth  us  all  those  dispositions  that  make  us  affable 
and  courteous,  gentle  and  kind,  without  any  morose  leaven  of  pride 
or  vanity,  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  most  heathen 
schemes;  so  we  are  taught  to  be  meek  and  lowly.  Our  Savior's 
last  legacy  was  peace ;  and  he  commands  us  to  forgive  our  ofibnding 
brother  unto  seventy  times  seven.  Christian  wisdom  is  full  of  mercy 
and  good  works,  teaching  the  height  of  all  moral  virtues  of  which 
the  heathens  fell  infinitely  short.  Plato  indeed  (and  it  is  worth 
observing)  has  somewhere  a  dialogue,  or  part  of  one,  about  forgiving 
our  enemies,  which  was  perhaps  the  highest  strain  ever  reached  by 
man  without  divine  assistance ;  yet  how  little  is  that  to  what  our 
Savior  commands  us !  "  To  love  them  that  hate  us ;  to  bless  them 
that  curse  us ;  and  to  do  good  to  them  that  despitefully  use  us  " 

Christian  wisdom  is  "  without  partiality ;"  it  is  not  calculated  for 
this  or  that  nation  of  people,  but  the  whole  race  of  mankind :  not 
so  the  philosophical  schemes,  which  were  narrow  and  confined, 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  towns,  governments,  or  sects;  but,  "in 
every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
accepted  with  him." 

Lastly,  It  is  "  without  hypocrisy ;"  it  appears  to  be  what  it  really 
is ;  it  is  all  of  a  piece.  By  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  we  are  so 
far  from  being  allowed  to  publish  to  the  world  those  virtues  we  have 
not,  that  we  are  commanded  to  hide  even  from  ourselves  those  we 
really  have,  and  not  to  let  our  right  hand  know  what  our  left  hand 
does;  unlike  several  branches  of  the  heathen  wisdom^  which  pre- 
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tended  to  teach  insensibility  and  indifference,  magnanimity  and  con- 
tempt of  life,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  other  parte,  it  belied  its 
own  doctrines. 

I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  show  that  the  great  examples 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  among  the  Grecian  sages  were  produced  by 
personal  merit,  and  not  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  any  particular 
sect ;  whereas,  in  Christianity,  it  is  quite  the  contrary. 

The  two  virtues  most  celebrated  by  ancient  moraliste  were  forti- 
tude and  temperance,  as  relating  to  the  government  of  man  in  his 
private  capacity,  to  which  their  schemes  were  generally  addressed 
and  confined  ;  and  the  two  instances  wherein  those  virtues  arrived 
at  the  greatest  height  were  Socrates  and  Cato.  But  neither  those, 
nor  any  other  virtues  possessed  by  these  two,  were  at  all  owing  to 
any  lessons  or  doctrines  of  a  sect.  For  Socrates  himself  was  of 
none  at  all ;  and  although  Cato  was  called  a  stoic,  it  was  more  from 
a  resemblance  of  manners  in  his  worst  qualities,  than  that  he  avowed 
himself  one  of  their  disciples.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  many 
other  great  men  of  antiquity.  Whence  I  infer,  that  those  who  were 
renowned  for  virtue  among  them  were  more  obliged  to  the  good 
natural  dispositions  of  their  own  minds  than  to  the  doctrines  of  any 
sect  they  pretended  to  follow. 

On  the  other  side,  as  the  examples  of  fortitude  and  patience 
among  the  primitive  Christians  have  been  infinitely  greater  and  more 
numerous,  so  they  were  altogether  the  product  of  their  principles 
and  doctrine ;  and  were  such  as  the  same  persons,  without  those 
aids,  would  never  have  arrived  to.  Of  this  truth  most  of  the 
apostles,  with  many  thousand  martyrs,  are  a  cloud  of  witnesses  be- 
yond exception.  Having  therefore  spoken  so  largely  upon  the  former 
heads,  I  shall  dwell  no  longer  upon  this. 

And  if  it  should  here  be  objected  to.  Why  does  not  Christianity 
still  produce  the  same  effects  ?  it  is  easy  to  answer,  first,  that  al- 
tliough  the  number  of  pretended  Christians  be  great,  yet  that  of  true 
believers,  in  proportion  to  the  other,  was  never  so  small ;  and  it  is  a 
true  lively  faith  alone  that,  by  the  assistance  of  God's  grace,  can 
influence  our  practice. 

Secondly,  We  may  answer,  that  Christianity  iteelf  has  very  much 
suffered  by  being  blended  up  with  Gentile  philosophy.  The  Pla- 
tonic system,  first  taken  into  religion,  was  thought  to  have  given 
matter  for  some  early  heresies  in  the  church.  When  disputes  began 
to  arise,  the  Peripatetic  forms  were  introduced  by  Scotus,  as  best 
fitted  for  controversy.  And  however  this  may  now  have  become 
18* 
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necessary,  it  was  surely  the  author  of  a  litig^oos  yein,  which  las 
since  ucca^siuiied  very  pernicious  consequenccSy  stopped  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  and  been  a  great  promoter  of  vice ;  Terifying  that 
sentence  given  by  St.  James,  and  mentioned  before,  "  Where  envy- 
ing and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work."  This  was 
the  fatal  stop  to  the  Grecians,  in  their  progress  both  of  arts  and 
arms ;  their  wise  men  were  divided  under  several  sects,  and  their 
governments  under  several  commonwealths,  all  in  opposition  to  each 
other;  wliich  engaged  them  in  eternal  quarrels  among  themselves, 
while  they  should  have  been  armed  against  the  common  enemy. 
And  I  wish  we  had  no  other  examples,  from  the  like  causes,  less 
foreign  or  ancient  than  that.  Diogenes  said  Socrates  was  a  mAdman; 
the  disciples  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  nay  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
were  eng-.igcd  in  fierce  disputes  about  the  most  insignificant  trifles. 
And  if  tliis  be  the  present  language  and  practice  among  us  Chris- 
tians, no  wonder  that  Christianity  does  not  still  produce  the  same 
efi'ects  which  it  did  at  first,  when  it  was  received  and  embraced  in 
its  utmost  purity  and  perfection :  for  such  wisdom  as  this  cannot 
"  descend  from  above ;"  but  must  be  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  full 
of  confusion  and  every  evil  work  j"  whereas  "  the  wisdom  irom  above 
is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full 
of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy." 
This  is  the  true  heavenly  wisdom,  which  Christianity  only  can  IxMst 
of,  and  which  the  greatest  of  the  heathen  wise  men  could  never 
arrive  at. 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  praises  for 
ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


SEKMON  THE   TWELFTH. 

ON  DOING  GOOD. 

A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  Wood's  Project 

Qalatians  vi.  10.     As  we  have  there/ore  opportunitjff  let  ue  do  good  imto  «Ul  mmu 

Nature  directs  every  one  of  us,  and  God  permits  us,  to  consult 
our  own  private  good,  before  the  private  good  of  any  other  person 
whatsoever.  We  are  indeed  commanded  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves,  but  not  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  love  we  have  for  our- 
selves is  to  be  the  pattern  of  that  love  we  ought  to  have  toward  our 
neighbor ;  but  as  the  copy  doth  not  equal  the  original,  so  mj  neigh- 
bor cannot  think  it  hard  if  I  prefer  myself,  who  am  the  originali 
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before  him,  who  is  only  the  copy.  Thus,  if  any  matter  equally  cou- 
3ern  the  life,  the  reputation,  the  profit  of  my  neighbor  and  my  own ; 
bhe  law  of  nnfnrp^  ^^;h^oh  ig  f,he  li^^T  9^  Qsii,  obligoth  me  to  take  care 
ofmyself  first,  and  afterward  of  him.  And  this  I  need  not  be  at 
much  pains  in  persuading  you  to ;  for  the  want  of  self-love,  with 
regard  to  things  of  this  world,  is  not  among  the  faults  of  mankind. 
But  then,  on  the  other  side,  if,  by  a  small  hurt  and  loss  to  myself, 
I  can  procure  a  great  good  to  my  neighbor,  in  that  case  his  interest 
IS  to  be  preferred.  For  example,  if  I  can  be  sure  of  saving  his  life 
without  great  danger  to  my  own ;  if  I  can  preserve  him  from  being 
undone  without  ruining  myself;  or  recover  his  reputation  without 
blasting  mine  ;  all  this  I  am  obliged  to  do :  and  if  I  sincerely  per- 
form it,  I  do  then  obey  the  command  of  God,  in  loving  my  neighbor 
as  myself 

But,  besides  this  love  we  owe  to  every,  man  in  his  particular  capa- 
city, under  the  title  of  our  neighbor,  there  is  yet  a  duty  of  a  more 
large,  extensive  nature  incumbent  on  us ;  which  is,  our  love  to  our 
neighbor  in  his  public  capacity,  as  he  is  a  member  of  that  great 
body  the  commonwealth,  under  the  same  government  with  ourselves; 
and  this  is  usually  called  love  of  the  public,  and  is  a  duty  to  which 
we  are  more  strictly  obliged  than  even  that  of  loving  ourselves; 
because  therein  ourselves  are  also  contained,  as  well  as  all  our  neigh- 
bors, in  one  great  body.  This  love  of  the  public,  or  of  the  common- 
wealth, or  love  of  our  country,  was  in  ancient  times  properly  known 
by  the  name  of  virtue,  because  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  and 
was  supposed  to  contain  all  virtues  in  it;  and  many  great  examples 
of  this  virtue  are  left  us  on  record,  scarcely  to  be  believed,  or  even 
conceived,  in  such  a  base,  corrupted,  wicked  age  as  this  we  live  in. 
In  those  times  it  was  common  for  men  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the 
good  of  their  country,  although  they  had  neither  hope  nor  belief  of 
future  rewards ;  whereas,  in  our  days,  very  few  make  the  least  scru- 
ple of  sacrificing  a  whole  nation,  as  well  as  their  own  souls,  for  a 
little  present  gain ;  which  often  hath  been  known  to  end  in  their 
own  ruin  in  this  world,  as  it  certainly  must  in  that  to  come. 

Have  we  not  seen  men  for  the  sake  of  some  petty  employment 
give  up  the  very  natural  rights  and  liberties  of  their  country  and  of 
mankind,  in  the  ruin  of  which  themselves  must  at  last  be  involved? 
Are  not  these  corruptions  gotten  among  the  meanest  of  our  people, 
who  for  a  piece  of  money  will  give  their  votes  at  a  venture  for  the 
disposal  of  their  own  lives  and  fortunes,  without  considering  whether 
it  be  to  those  who  are  most  likely  to  betray  or  defend  them  ?    But 
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if  I  were  to  produce  only  one  instance  out  of  a  hundred  wherein  we 
fail  in  this  duty  of  loving  our  country,  it  would  be  an  endless  labor, 
and  therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  it. 

But  here  I  would  not  be  misunderstood  :  by  the  love  of  our  coun- 
try I  do  not  mean  loyalty  to  our  king,  for  that  is  a  duty  of  another 
nature ;  and  a  man  may  be  very  loyal  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word  without  one  grain  of  public  good  at  his  heart.  Witness  this 
very  kingdom  we  live  in.  I  verily  believe  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  no  nation  upon  earth  ever  showed  (all  circumstances 
considered)  such  high  constant  marks  of  loyalty  in  all  their  actions 
and  behavior  as  we  have  done,  and  at  the  same  time  no  people  ever 
appeared  more  utterly  void  of  what  is  called  a  public  spirit.  When 
I  say  the  people,  I  mean  the  bulk  or  mass  of  the  people,  for  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  those  in  power. 

Therefore  I  shall  think  my  time  not  ill  spent  if  I  can  persuade 
most  or  all  of  you  who  hear  me  to  show  the  love  you  have  for  your 
country  by  endeavoring  in  your  several  situations  to  do  all  the  public 
good  you  are  able.  For  I  am  certainly  persuaded  that  all  our  mis- 
fortunes arise  from  no  other  original  cause  than  that  general  disregard 
among  us  to  the  public  welfare. 

I  therefore  undertake  to  show  you  three  things :  — 
Firsty  That  there  are  few  people  so  weak  or  mean  who  have  it  not 
sometimes  in  their  power  to  be  useful  to  the  public. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  often  in  the  power  of  the  meanest  among 
mankind  to  do  mischief  to  the  public. 

And,  lastly,  That  all  wilful  injuries  done  to  the  public  are  very 
great  and  aggravated  sins  in  the  sight  of  God. 

First,  There  are  few  people  so  weak  or  mean  who  have  it  not 
sometimes  in  their  power  to  be  useful  to  the  public. 

Solomon  tells  us  of  a  poor  wise  man  who  saved  a  city  by  his 
counsel.  It  hath  often  happened  that  a  private  soldier,  by  some 
unexpected  brave  attempt,  hath  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  a 
great  victory.  How  many  obscure  men  have  been  authors  of  very 
useful  inventions  whereof  the  world  now  reaps  the  benefit  I  The 
very  example  of  honesty  and  industry  in  a  tradesman  will  sometimes 
spread  through  a  neighborhood  when  others  see  how  successRil  he 
is ;  and  thus  so  many  useful  members  are  gained,  for  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  public  is  the  better.  Whoever  is  blessed  with  a 
true  public  spirit,  God  will  certainly  put  it  into  his  way  to  make 
use  of  that  blessing  for  the  ends  it  was  given  him  by  some  means  or 
other ;  and  therefore  it  hath  been  observed  in  most  ages  that  the 
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greatest  actions  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  wisdom  or  courage,  the  contrivance  or  indiutry,  of 
particular  men,  and  not  of  numbers;  and  that  the  safety  of  a  king- 
dom hath  often  been  owing  to  those  hands  whence  it  was  least 
expected. 

But.  secondly,  It  is  often  in  the  power  of  the  meanest  among  man- 
kind to  do  mischief  to  the  public ;  and  hence  arise  most  of  those 
miseries  with  which  the  states  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  in- 
fested. How  many  great  princes  have  been  murdered  by  the  meanest 
ruffians !  The  weakest  hand  can  open  a  flood-gate  to  drown  a  country, 
which  a  thousand  of  the  strongest  cannot  stop.  Those  who  have 
thrown  off  all  regard  for  public  good  will  often  have  it  in  their  way 
to  do  public  evil,  and  will  not  fail  to  exercise  that  power  whenever 
they  can.  The  greatest  blow  given  of  late  to  this  kingdom  was  by 
the  dishonesty  of  a  few  manufacturers,  who  by  imposing  bad  ware 
at  foreign  markets,  in  almost  the  only  traffic  permitted  to  us,  did 
half  ruin  that  trade,  by  which  this  poor  unhappy  kingdom  now  suf- 
fers in  the  midst  of  sufferings.  I  speak  not  here  of  persons  in  high 
stations,  who  ought  to  be  free  from  all  reflection,  and  are  supposed 
always  to  intend  the  welfare  of  the  community;  but  we  now  find  by 
experience  that  the  meanest  instrument  may,  by  the  concurrence  of 
accidents,  have  it  in  his  power  to  bring  a  whole  kingdom  to  the  very 
brink  of  destruction,  and  is  at  this  present  endeavoring  to  finish  his 
work ;  and  hath  agents  among  ourselves  who  are  contented  to  see 
their  own  country  undone,  to  be  small  sharers  in  that  iniquitous 
gain  which  at  last  must  end  in  their  own  ruin  as  well  as  ours.  I 
confess  it  was  chiefly  the  consideration  of  that  great  danger  we  are 
in,  which  engaged  me  to  discourse  to  you  on  this  subject,  to  exhort 
you  to  a  love  of  your  country,  and  a  public  spirit  when  all  you  have 
is  at  stake;  to  prefer  the  interest  of  your  prince  and  your  fellow-sub- 
jects before  that  of  one  destructive  impostor  and  a  few  of  his  ad- 
herents. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  way  of  discoursing 
is  not  so  proper  from  the  pulpit.  But  surely  when  an  open  attempt 
is  made  and  far  carried  on,  to  make  a  great  kingdom  one  large  poor- 
house,  to  deprive  us  of  all  means  to  exercise  hospitality  or  charity, 
to  turn  our  cities  and  churches  into  ruins,  to  make  the  country  a 
divert  for  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  to  destroy  all  arts  and  sciences, 
all  trades  and  manufactures,  and  the  very  tillage  of  the  ground,  only 
to  enrich  one  obscure,  ill-designing  projector  and  his  followers,  it  is 
time  for  the  pastor  to  cry  out  *^  that  the  wolf  is  getting  into  his 
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flock/'  to  warn  them  to  stand  together,  and  all  to  consult  the  com- 
mon safety.  And  God  be  praised  for  his  infinite  goodness  in  raising 
such  a  spirit  of  union  among  us,-  at  least  in  this  pointy  in  the  midst 
of  all  our  former  divisions ;  which  union,  if  it  continue,  will  in  all 
probability  defeat  the  pernicious  design  of  this  pestilent  enemy  to 
the  nation ! 

But  hence  it  clearly  follows  how  necessary  the  love  of  our  country 
or  a  public  spirit  is  in  every  particular  man,  since  the  wicked  have 
so  many  opportunities  of  doing  public  mischief.  Every  man  is  upon 
his  guard  for  his  private  advantage ;  but  where  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  apt  to  be  negligent,  considering  himself  only  as  one 
among  two  or  three  millions,  among  whom  the  loss  is  equally  shared, 
and  thus  he  thinks  he  can  be  no  great  sufferer.  Meanwhile  the 
trader,  the  farmer,  and  the  shopkeeper  complain  of  the  hardness 
and  deadness  of  the  times,  and  wonder  whence  it  comes ;  while  it  is 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  their  own  folly,  for  want  of  that  love 
of  their  country,  and  public  spirit  and  firm  union  among  themselves, 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  every  nation. 

Another  method  by  which  the  meanest  wicked  man  may  have  it 
in  his  power  to  injure  the  public  is  false  accusation,  whereof  this 
kingdom  hath  afforded  too  many  examples ;  neither  is  it  long  since 
no  man  whose  opinions  were  thought  to  differ  from  those  in  fashion 
could  safely  converse  beyond  his  nearest  friends  for  fear  of  being 
sworn  against  as  a  traitor  by  those  who  made  a  traffic  of  perjury  and 
subornation ;  by  which  the  very  peace  of  the  nation  was  disturbed, 
and  men  fled  from  each  other  as  they  would  from  a  lion  or  a  bear 
got  loose.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  pernicious  project 
now  in  hand  to  reduce  us  to  beggary  was  forwarded  by  one  of  these 
false  accusers,  who  had  been  convicted  of  endeavoring,  by  perjury 
and  subornation,  to  take  away  the  lives  of  several  innocent  persons 
here  among  us,  and  indeed  there  could  not  be  a  more  proper  instru- 
ment for  such  a  work. 

Another  method  by  which  the  meanest  people  may  do  injury  to 
the  public  is  the  spreading  of  lies  and  false  rumors :  thus  raising  a 
distrust  among  the  people  of  a  nation,  causing  them  to  mistake  their 
true  interest,  and  their  enemies  for  their  friends ;  and  this  hath  been 
likewise  too  successful  a  practice  among  us,  where  we  have  known 
the  whole  kingdom  misled  by  the  grossest  lies,  raised  upon  occasion 
to  serve  some  particular  turn.  As  it  hath  also  happened  in  the  case 
I  lately  mentioned,  where  one  obscure  man,  by  representing  our 
wants  where  they  were  least,  and  concealing  them  where  they  were 
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greatest,  had  almost  succeeded  in  a  project  of  utterly  ruining  this 
whole  kingdom,  and  may  still  succeed,  if  God  doth  not  continue 
that  public  spirit  which  he  hath  almost  miraculously  kindled  in  us 
upon  this  occasion. 

Thus  we  see  the  public  is  many  times  as  it  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  meanest  instrument,  who  can  be  wicked  enough  to  watch  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  it  mischief,  upon  the  principles  of  avarice  or  malice, 
which  I  am  afraid  are  deeply  rooted  in  too  many  breasts,  and  against 
which  there  can  be  no  defence,  but  a  firm  resolution  in  all  honest 
men  to  be  closely  united  and  active  in  showing  their  love  to  their 
country,  by  preferring  the  public  interest  to  their  present  private 
advantage.  If  a  passenger  in  a  great  storm  at  sea  should  hide  his 
goods  that  they  might  not  be  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The  ship  is  cast  away,  and  he 
loses  his  life  and  goods  together. 

We  have  heard  of  men  who,  through  greediness  of  gain,  have 
brought  infected  goods  into  a  nation ;  which  bred  a  plague,  whereof 
the  owners  and  their  families  perished  first.  Let  those  among  us 
consider  this  and  tremble,  whose  houses  are  privately  stored  with 
those  materials  of  beggary  and  desolation,  lately  brought  over  to  be 
scattered  like  a  pestilence  among  their  countrymen,  which  may  pro- 
bably first  seize  upon  themselves  and  their  families,  until  their 
houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill. 

I  shall  mention  one  practice  more,  by  which  the  meanest  instru- 
ments often  succeed  in  doing  public  mischief;  and  this  is  by  de- 
ceiving us  with  plausible  arguments,  to  make  us  believe  that  the 
most  ruinous  project  they  can  offer  is  intended  for  our  good,  as  it 
happened  in  the  case  so  often  mentioned.  For  the  poor  ignorant 
people,  allured  by  the  appearing  convenience  in  their  small  dealings, 
did  not  discover  the  serpent  in  the  brass,  but  were  ready,  like  the 
Israelites,  to  offer  incense  to  it ;  neither  could  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation  convince  them,  until  some  of  good  intentions  made  the  cheat 
so  plain  to  their  sight,  that  those  who  run  may  read.  And  thus  the 
design  was  to  treat  us,  in  every  point,  as  the  Philistines  treated 
Samson,  (I  mean  when  he  was  betrayed  by  Delilah,)  first  to  put  out 
our  eyes,  and  then  to  bind  us  with  fetters  of  brass. 

I  proceed  to  the  last  thing  I  proposed,  which  was  to  show  you  that 
all  wilful  injuries  done  to  the  public  are  very  great  and  aggravating 
sins  in  the  sight  of  God. 

First,  It  is  apparent  from  Scripture,  and  most  agreeable  to  reason, 
that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  nations  are  under  the  most  peculiar 
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care  of  God's  providence.  Thus  he  promised  Abraham  to  saye 
Sodom^  if  only  ten  righteous  men  could  be  found  in  it.  Thus  the 
reason  which  God  gave  to  Jonas  for  not  destroying  Nineveh  was, 
because  there  were  six-score  thousand  men  in  that  city. 

All  government  is  from  God,  who  is  the  God  of  order;  and 
therefore  whoever  attempts  to  breed  confusion  or  disturbance  among 
a  people  doth  his  utmost  to  take  the  government  of  the  world 
out  of  God's  hands,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  devil,  who  is 
the  author  of  confusion.  By  which  it  is  plain  that  no  crime,  how 
heinous  soever,  committed  against  particular  persons,  can  equal  the 
guilt  of  him  who  does  injury  to  the  public. 

SeconcU^y  All  offenders  against  their  country  lie  under  this 
grievous  difficulty,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  pardon  or  make 
restitution.  The  bulk  of  mankind  are  very  quick  at  resenting 
injuries,  and  very  slow  in  forgiving  them:  and  how  shall  one  man 
be  able  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  millions,  or  repair  the  injury  he 
hath  done  to  millions  ?  How  shall  those  who,  by  a  most  destruc- 
tive fraud,  got  the  whole  wealth  of  our  neighboring  kingdom  into 
their  hands,  be  ever  able  to  make  a  recompense  ?  How  will  the 
authors  and  promoters  of  that  villanous  project  for  the  ruin  of  this 
poor  country  be  able  to  account  to  us  for  the  injuries  they  have 
already  done,  although  they  should  no  further  succeed?  The 
deplorable  case  of  such  wretches  must  entirely  be  left  to  the 
unfathomable  mercies  of  God :  for  those  who  know  the  least  in 
religion  arc  not  ignorant  that,  without  our  utmost  endeavors  to  make 
restitution  to  the  person  injured,  and  to  obtain  his  pardon,  added 
to  sincere  repentance,  there  is  no  hope  of  salvation  given  in  the 
gospel. 

Lastli/,  All  offences  against  our  own  country  have  this  aggrava- 
tion, that  they  are  ungrateful  and  unnatural.  It  is  to  our  country 
we  owe  those  laws  which  protect  us  in  our  lives,  our  liberties,  our 
properties,  and  our  religion.  Our  country  produced  us  into  the 
world,  and  continues  to  nourish  us,  so  that  it  is  usually  called  our 
mother;  and  there  have  been  examples  of  great  magistrates  who 
have  put  their  own  children  to  death  for  endeavoring  to  betray 
their  country,  as  if  they  had  ^^ttempted  the  life  of  their  natural 
parent. 

Thus  I  have  briefly  shown  yok  how  terrible  a  sin  it  is  to  be  an 
enemy  to  our  country,  in  order  to  itcite  you  to  the  contrary  virtue, 
which  at  this  juncture  is  so  highl\  necessary,  when  every  man's 
endeavor  will  be  of  use.     We  have  jhithcrto  been  just  able  to  sup- 
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port  ourselves  under  many  hardships;  but  now  the  axe  is  laid  to 
the  root  of  the  tree^  and  nothing  but  a  firm  union  among  us  can 
prevent  our  utter  undoing.  This  we  are  obliged  to  in  duty  to  our 
gracious  king,  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  Let  us  therefore  preserve 
that  public  spirit,  which  God  hath  raised  in  us,  for  our  own  tempo- 
ral interest.  For  if  this  wicked  project  succeed,  which  it  cannot  do 
but  by  our  own  folly ;  if  we  sell  ourselves  for  nought,  the  merchant, 
the  shopkeeper,  the  artificer,  must  fly  to  the  desert  with  their 
miserable  families,  there  to  starve  or  live  upon  rapine,  or  at  least 
exchange  their  country  for  one  more  hospitable  than  that  where 
they  were  bom. 

Thus  much  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  say  to  you  who  are  under 
my  care,  to  warn  you  against  those  temporal  evils  which  may  draw 
the  worst  of  spiritual  evils  after  them;  such  as  heart-burnings, 
murmurings,  discontents,  and  all  manner  of  wickedness  which  a 
desperate  condition  of  life  may  tempt  men  to. 

I  am  sensible  that  what  I  have  now  said  will  not  go  very  far, 
being  confined  to  this  assembly ;  but  I  hope  it  may  stir  up  others 
of  my  brethren  to  exhort  their  several  congregations,  after  a  more 
effectual  manner,  to  show  their  love  for  their  country  on  this  im- 
portant occasion.  And  this  I  am  sure  cannot  be  called  meddling 
in  affairs  of  state. 

I  pray  God  protect  his  most  gracious  majesty  and  this  kingdom 
long  under  his  government;  and  defend  us  from  all  ruinous  pro- 
jectors, deceivers,  suborners,  perjurers,  false  accusers,  and  oppres- 
sors ;  from  the  virulence  of  party  and  faction ;  and  univo  us  in 
loyalty  to  our  king,  love  to  our  country,  and  charity  to  each  other. 

And  this  we  beg,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake :  to  whom  be  all  honor, 
glory,  power,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  henceforth^  and  for 
evermore.     Amen. 
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I  AM  in  all  opinions  to  believe  according  to  my  own  impartial 
reason ;  which  I  am  bound  to  inform  and  improve,  as  far  as  my 
capacities  and  opportunities  will  permit. 

It  may  be  prudent  in  me  to  act  sometimes  by  other  men's  reason ; 
but  I  can  think  only  by  my  own. 

If  another  man's  reason  fully  convinces  me,  it  becomes  my  own 
reason. 

v.  — 19 
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To  say  a  man  is  bound  to  believe;  is  neither  tratb  nor  sense. 

You  may  force  men  by  interest  or  punishment  to  say  or  swear 
they  believe  and  to  act  aa  if  they  believed ;  you  can  go  no  further. 

Every  man,  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  ought  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  possession  of  his  own  opinion  in  private,  without 
perplexing  his  neighbor  or  disturbing  the  public. 

Violent  zeal  for  truth  has  a  hundred  to  one  odds,  to  be  either 
petulancy,  ambition,  or  pride. 

There  is  a  degree  of  corruption  wherein  some  nations,  as  bad  as 
the  world  is,  will  proceed  to  an  amendment,  till  which  time  par- 
ticular men  should  be  quiet. 

To  remove  opinions  fundamental  in  religion  is  impossible,  and 
the  attempt  wicked,  whether  those  opinions  be  true  or  false ;  unless 
your  avowed  design  be  to  abolish  that  religion  altogether.  So  for 
instance,  in  the  famous  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  which  has  been 
universally  received  by  all  bodies  of  Christians  since  the  condemna- 
tion of  Arianism  under  Constantino  and  his  successors ;  wherefore 
the  proceedings  of  the  Socinians  are  both  vain  and  unwarrantable; 
because  they  will  never  be  able  to  advance  their  own  opinion,  or 
meet  any  other  success  than  breeding  doubts  and  disturbances  in 
the  world —  Qui  ratlone  sud  disturhant  moenia  mundi. 
I  The  want  of  belief  is  a  defect  that  ought  to  be  concealed,  when 
'it  cannot  be  overcome. 

The  Christian  religion,  in  the  most  early  times,  was  proposed  to 
the  Jews  and  heathens  without  the  article  of  Christ's  divinity; 
which  I  remember  Erasmus  accounts  for,  by  its  being  too  strong  a 
meat  for  babes.  Perhaps  if  it  were  now  softened  by  the  Chinese 
missionaries,  the  conversion  of  those  infidels  would  be  less  difficult ) 
and  we  find  by  the  Alcoran  it  is  the  great  stumbling-block  of  the 
Mahometans.  But,  in  a  country  already  Christian,  to  bring  so 
fundamental  a  point  of  faith  into  debate  can  have  no  consequences 
that  are  not  pernicious  to  morals  and  public  peace. 

I  have  often  been  offended  to  find  St.  PauFs  allegories,  and  other 
figures  of  Grecian  eloquence,  converted  by  divines  into  articles  of 
faith. 

Q-od's  mercy  is  over  all  his  works ;  but  divines  of  all  sorts  lessen 
that  mercy  too  much. 

I  look  upon  myself,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clergyman,  to  be  one 
appointed  by  Providence  for  defending  a  post  assigned  me,  and  for 
gaining  over  as  many  enemies  as  I  can.  Although  I  think  my 
cause  is  just,  yet  one  great  motive  is  my  submitting  to  the  pleasure 
of  Providence,  and  to  the  laws  of  my  country. 
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I  am  not  answerable  to  God  for  tlie  doubts  that  arise  in  my  own  > 
breast,  since  they  are  the  consequence  of  that  reason  which  he  has 
planted  in  me ;  if  I  take  care  to  conceal  those  doubts  from  others, 
if  I  use  my  best  endeavors  to  subdue  them,  and  if  they  have  no 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  my  life. 

I  believe  that  thousands  of  men  would  be  orthodox  enough  in 
certain  points,  if  divines  had  not  been  too  curious,  or  too  narrow,  in 
reducing  orthodoxy  within  the  compass  of  subtleties,  niceties,  and 
distinctions,  with  little  warrant  from  Scripture,  and  less  from  reason 
or  good  policy. 

I  never  saw,  heard,  nor  read  that  the  clergy  were  beloved  in  any 
nation  where  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  the  country.  Nothing 
can  render  them  popular  but  some  degree  of  persecution. 

Those  fine  gentlemen,  who  affect  the  humor  of  railing  at  the 
clergy,  are,  I  think,  bound  in  honor  to  turn  parsons  themselves,  and 
show  us  better  examples. 

Miserable  mortals !  can  we  contribute  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God  ?  I  could  wish  that  expression  were  struck  out  of  our  prayer- 
books. 

Liberty  of  conscience,  properly  speaking,  is  no  more  than  the 
liberty  of  possessing  our  own  thoughts  and  opinions,  which  every 
man  enjoys  without  fear  of  the  magistrate ;  but  how  far  he  shall 
publicly  act  in  pursuance  of  those  opinions  is  to  be  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  the  country.  Perhaps,  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  prefer  a  well- 
instituted  commonwealth  before  a  monarchy ;  and  I  know  several 
others  of  the  same  opinion.  Now,  if  upon  this  pretence  I  should 
insist  upon  liberty  of  conscience,  form  conventicles  of  republicans, 
and  print  books  preferring  that  government  and  condemning  what 
is  established,  the  magistrate  would,  with  great  justice,  hang  me 
and  my  disciples.  It  is  the  same  case  in  religion,  although  not  so 
avowed ;  where  liberty  of  conscience,  under  the  present  acceptation, 
equally  produces  revolutions,  or  at  least  convulsions  and  disturb- 
ances, in  a  state ;  which  politicians  would  see  well  enough,  if  their 
eyes  were  not  blinded  by  faction,  and  of  which  these  kingdoms,  as 
well  as  France,  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  are  flaming  instances. 
Cromwell's  notion  upon  that  article  was  natural  and  right,  when, 
upon  the  surrender  of  a  town  in  Ireland,  the  popish  governor  in- 
sisted upon  an  article  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Cromwell  said,  "  He 
meddled  with  no  man's  conscience ;  but  if  by  liberty  of  conscience 
the  governor  meant  the  liberty  of  the  mass,  he  had  express  orders 
from  the  parliament  of  England  against  admitting  any  such  liberty 
at  all.'' 
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It  is  impossible  that  anything  so  natural,  so  necessary,  and  so 
universal  as  death,  should  ever  have  been  designed  by  Providence 
as  an  evil  to  mankind. 

Although  reason  were  intended  by  Providence  to  govern  our  pas- 
sions, yet  it  seems  that  in  two  points  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the 
being  and  continuance  of  the  world,  Crod  has  intended  our  passions 
to  prevail  over  reason.  The  first  is,  the  propagation  of  our  species; 
since  no  wise  man  ever  married  from  the  dictates  of  reason.  The 
other  is,  the  love  of  life ;  which,  from  the  dictates  of  reason,  every 
man  would  despise  and  wish  it  at  an  end,  or  that  it  never  had  a 
beginning.  The  Scripture  system  of  man's  creation  is  what  Chris- 
tians are  bound  to  believe,  and  seems  most  agreeable  of  all  others  to 
probability  and  reason.  Adam  was  formed  from  a  piece  of  clay,  and 
Eve  from  one  of  his  ribs.  The  text  mentioneth  nothing  of  his 
Maker's  intending  him  for,  except  to  rule  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  birds  of  the  air.  As  to  Eve,  it  doth  not  appear  that  her 
husband  was  her  monarch ;  only  she  was  to  be  his  help-mate,  and 
placed  in  some  degree  of  subjection.  However,  before  his  fall,  the 
beasts  were  his  most  obedient  subjects,  whom  he  governed  by  abso- 
lute power.  After  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  course  ef  na- 
ture was  changed;  the  animals  began  to  reject  his  government; 
some  were  able  to  escape  by  flight,  and  others  were  too  fierce  to  be 
attacked.  The  Scripture  mentioneth  no  particular  acts  of  royalty 
in  Adam  over  his  posterity  who  were  contemporary  with  him,  or  of 
any  monarch  until  after  the  flood ;  whereof  the  first  was  Nimrod, 
the  mighty  hunter,  who,  as  Milton  expresseth  it,  made  men,  and 
not  beasts,  his  prey ;  for  men  were  easier  caught  by  promises,  and 
subdued  by  the  folly  or  treachery  of  their  own  species ;  whereas  the 
brutes  prevailed  only  by  their  courage  or  strength,  which,  among 
them,  are  peculiar  to  certain  kinds.  Lions,  bears,  elephants,  and 
some  other  animals,  are  strong  or  valiant;  and  their  species  never 
degenerates  in  their  native  soil,  except  they  happen  to  be  enslaved 
or  destroyed  by  human  fraud ;  but  men  degenerate  every  day,  merely 
by  the  folly,  the  perverseness,  the  avarice,  the  tyranny,  the  pride, 
the  treachery,  or  inhumanity  of  their  own  kind. 
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AN    ARGUMENT 

TO  PROVE  THAT  THE  ABOLISHING  OP  CHRISTIANITY  IN  ENG- 
LAND MAY,  AS  THINGS  NOW  STAND,  BE  ATTENDED  WITH  SOME 
INCONVENIENCES,  AND  PERHAPS  NOT  PRODUCE  THOSE  MANY 
GOOD  EFFECTS  PROPOSED  THEREBY. 


I  AM  very  sensible  what  a  weakness  and  presumption  it  is  to  rea- 
son against  the  general  humor  and  disposition  of  the  world.     I  re-  v 
member  it  was,  with  great  justice,  and  due  regard  to  the  freedom  l- 
both  of  the  public  and  the  press,  forbidden,  upon  several  penalties,  A 
to  write,  or  discourse,  or  lay  wagers  against  the  Union,  even  before  f 
it  was  confirmed  by  parliament ;  because  that  was  looked  upon  as  a 
design  to  oppose  the  current  of  the  people,  which,  beside  the  folly 
of  it,  is  a  manifest  breach  of  the  fundamental  law,  that  makes  this 
majority  of  opinion-the  voice  of  God.     In  like  manner,  and  for  the 
very  same  reasons,  it  may  perhaps  be  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to 
argue  against  the  abolishing  of  Christianity,  at  a  juncture  when  all 
parties  appear  so  unanimously  determined  upon  the  point,  as  we 
cannot  but  allow  from  their  actions,  their  discourses,  and  their 
writings.     However,  I  know  not  how,  whether  from  the  affectation 
of  singularity,  or  the  perverseness  of  human  nature,  but  so  it  un- 
happily falls  out,  that  I  cannot  be  entirely  of  this  opinion.     Nay, 
though  I  were  sure  an  order  were  issued .  for  my  immediate  prose- 
cution by  the  attorney-general,  I  should  still  confess  that,  in  the  \ 
present  posture  of  our  affairs  at  home  or  abroad,  I  do  not  yet  see  the  } 
absolute  necessity  of  extirpating  the  Christian  religion  from  among  us.  / 

This  perhaps  may  appear  too  great  a  paradox  even  for  our  wise  \ 
and  paradoxical  age  to  endure ;  therefore  I  shall  handle  it  with  all 
tenderness,  and  with  the  utmost  deference  to  that  great  and  pro- 
found majority  which  is  of  another  sentiment. 

And  yet  the  curious  may  please  to  observe  how  much  the  genius  \ 
of  a  nation  is  liable  to  alter  in  half  an  age :  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  j 
for  certain,  by  some  very  old  people,  that  the  contrary  opinion  was,  / 
even  in  their  memories,  as  much  in  vogue  as  the  other  is  now ;  and 
that  a  project  for  the  abolishing  of  Christianity  would  then  have^ 
appeared  as  singular,  and  been  thought  as  absurd,  as  it  would  be,  a^  ^ 
this  time,  to  write  or  discourse  in  its  defence.  / 
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Therefore  1  freely  own  tliat  all  appearances  arc  against  me.  The 
system  of  the  gospel,  after  the  fate  of  other  systems,  is  generally 
antiquated  and  ex[»lodcd  :  and  the  mass  or  body  of  the  common 
people,  among  whom  it  seems  to  have  had  its  latest  credit,  are  now 
grown  as  much  ashamed  of  it  as  their  betters ;  opinions  like  fashions 
always  descending  from  those  of  quality  to  the  middle  sort,  and 
thence  to  the  vulgar,  where  at  length  they  are  dropped  and  vanish. 

But  here  I  would  not  be  mistaken,  and  must  therefore  be  so  bold 

as  to  borrow  a  distinction  from  the  writers  on  the  other  side,  when 

they  make  a  difference  between  nominal  and  real  Trinitarians.     I 

I  hope  DO  reader  imagines  me  so  weak  to  stand  up  in  the  deiaaoe  of 

f  real  Christianity,  such  as  used  in  primitive  times  (if  we  may  believe 

the  authors  of  those  ages)  to  have  an  influence  upon  men's  belief^_ 
;  and  actions  :  to  offer  at  the  restoring  of  that  would  indeed  bcawjld 
project;  it  would  be  to  dig  up  foundations;  to  destroy  at  PRgblow 
all  the  wit  and  half  the  learning  of  the  kingdom ;  to  break  the 
entire  fi-ame  and  constitution  of  tilings ;  to  ruin  trade^l  extinguish 
•  arts  and  sciences,  with  the  professors  of  them;  in  short,  to. iuru, our 
courts,  exchanges,  and  shops  into  deserts;  and  would  be_J^\,as 
absurd  as  the  proposal  of  Horace,  where  he  advises  the  Roiuaos  all 
in  a  body  to  leave  their  city,  and  seek  a  new  seat  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  world,  by  way  of  cure  for  the  corruption  of  their  planners. 

Therefore  I  think  this  caution  was  in  itself  altogether  unneces- 
sary (which  T  have  inserted  only  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  cavil- 
ling), since  every  candid  reader  will  easily  understand  my  discourse 
to  be  intended  only  in  defence  of  nominal  Christianity ;  the  other 
having  been  for  some  time  wholly  laid  aside  by  gerienu  consent,  as 
utterly  inconsistont  with  our  present  schemes  of  wealth  and  pgwer. 

But  why  we  should  therefore  cast  off  the  name  and  title  of  Chris- 
tians, although  the  general  opinion  and  resolution  be  so  violent  for 
it,  I  confess  I  cannot  (with  submission)  apprehend,  nor  is  the  con- 
sequence necessary.  However,  since  the  undertakers  propose  such 
wonderful  advantages  to  the  nation  by  this  project,  and  advance 
many  plausible  objections  against  the  system  of  Christianity,  I  shall 
briefly  consider  the  strength  of  both,  fairly  allow  them  their  gX^fiji^t 
weight,  and  offer  such  answers  as  I  think  most  reasonable.  After 
which  I  will  beg  leave  to  show  what  inconveniences  may  possibly 
happen  by  such  an  innovation,  in  the  j)rcsent  posture  of  our  afl^irs. 

First,  one  givat  advantage  propo.sed  by  the  abolishing  of  ^Chris- 
tianity is,  that  it  would  very  much  enlarge  and  establish  liberty  of 
conscience,  that  great  bulwark  of  our  nation,  and  of  the  Protestant 
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-XSllgion ;  which  is  still  too  much  limited  by  priestcraft,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  good  intentions  of  the  legislature,  as  we  have  lately  found 
by  a  severe  instance.    For  it  is  confidently  reported  that  two  young^^ 
gentlemen  of  real  hopes,  bright  wit,  and  profound  judgment,  who,    «, 

""Upon  a"thoT(5ugh  examination  of  causes  and  effects,  and  by  the  mere 
force  of  natural  abilities,  without  the  least  tincture  of  learning,  hav- 
ing made  a  discovery  that  there  was  no  God,  and  generously  com* 

^munioatin^their^  tlwughtejTor  the  good  of  the  public,  were  some 
time  ago,  by  an  unparalleled  severity,  and  upon  I  know  not  what 

_obsoIete  Ta^^Tjroke  for  blasphemy.  And  as  it  has  been  wisely  ob- 
sen'ed,  if  persecution  once  begins,  no  man  alive  knows  how  far  it 
may  reach  or  where  it  will  end. 

In  answer  to  all  which,  with  deference  to  wiser  judgments,  I  think 
this  rather  shows  the  necessity  of  a  nominal  religion  among  us. 
Great  wits  love  to  be  free  with  the  highest  objects ;  and  if  they 
cannot  be  allowed  a  God  to  revile  or  renounce,  they  will  speak  evil 
of  dignities,  abuse  the  government,  aud  reflect  upon  the  ministry ; 
which  I  am  sure  few  will  deny  to  be  of  much  more  pernicious  con- 
sequence, according  to  the  saying  of  Tiberius,  deorum  offensa  dits 
cures.  As  to  the  partifiillax  fact  related,  I  think  it  is  not  fair  to 
argue  from~6rie  instance,  perhaps  another  cannot  be  produced:  yet 
(to  the  cornfbrt  orall  those  who  may  be  apprehensive  of  persecution) 
blasphemy,  we  know,  is  freely  spoken  a  million  of  times  in  every 
coffee-house  and  tavern,  or  wherever  else  ^ood  company  meet  It 
inu&t  be  "allowed  indeed  that,  to  break  an  Engusli  free-born  officer 
only  for  blasphemy  was,  to  speak  the  gentlest  of  such  an  action,  a 
very  high  strain  of  absolute  power.  Little  can  be  said  in  excuse 
for  the  general :  perhaps  he  was  afraid  it  might  give  offence  to  the 
allies,  among  whom,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  be  the  custom  of  the 
country  to  believe  a  God.  But  if  he  argued,  as  some  have  done, 
upon  a  mistaken  principle,  that  an  officer  who  is  guilty  of  speaking 
blasphemy  may  some  time  or  other  proceed  so  far  as  to  raise  a  mu- 
tiny, the  consequence  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted ;  for  surely  the 
commander  of  an  English  army  is  likely  to  be  but  ill  obeyed  whose 
soldiers  fear  and  reverence  him  a^  little  as  they  do  a  Deitv^ 

"^  It'  is  further  objected  against  the  gospel  system,  that  it  obliges . 
men  to  the  belief  of  things  too  difficult  for  freethinkers,  and  such  ; 
who  have  shaken  off  the  prejudices  that  usually  cling  to  a  confined  ' 
education.  To  which  I  answer,  that  men  should  be  cautious  how/ 
they  raise  objections  which  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  nation. 
Is  not  everybody  freely  allowed  to  believe  whatever  he  pleases,  and 
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Another  advaDta^-pu^Mied  bj-^e  abelishiDg  of  Cbnstiauitj  is 
tlie'cTcar  gain  ol  one  day  in  seven^  which  is  now  entirely  lost,  and 
^  consea'uentij  the  kingdom  one-seventh  less  considerable  in  trade^ " 
bff^^nesSy  and  pleasure;  besides  the  loss  to  the  public  of  so  many/^ 
stately  structures,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  which  might  be 
converted  into  play-houses,  market- houses^  exchangcS|  common  dor- 
mitories, and  other  public  edifices.  ^ — 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  a  hard  word,  if  I  call  this  a  perfect 
cavil,  I  readily  own  there  has  been  an  old  custom,  time  out  of  mind, 
for  people  to  assemble  in  the  churches  every  Sunday,  and  that  shops 
are  still  frequently  shut,  in  order,  as  it  is  conceived,  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  that  ancient  practice ;  but  how  this  can  prove  a  hinder- 
ance  to  business  or  pleasure  is  hard  to  imagine.  What  if  the  men 
of  pleasure  are  forced,  one  day  in  the  week,  to  game  at  home  instead 
of  the  chocolate-houses  ?  are  not  the  taverns  and  coffee-houses  open? 
can  there  be  a  more  convenient  season  for  taking  a  dose  of  physic?.^* 
are  fewer  claps  got  upon  Sundays  than  other  days  ?  is  not  that  the 
chief  day  for  traders  to  sum  up  the  accounts  of  the  week,  and  for 
lawyers  to  prepare  their  briefs  ?  But  I  would  fain  know  how  it  can 
be  pretended  that  the  churches  are  misapplied?  where  are  more 
appointments  and  rendezvouses  of  gallantry  ?  where  more  care  to 
appear  in  the  foremost  box,  with  greater  advantage  of  dress  ?  where 
more  meetings  for  business  ?  where  more  bargains  driven  of  all  sorts? 
and  where  so  many  conveniences  or  incitements  to  sleep  ? 

There  is  one  advantage  greater  than  any  of  the  foregoing  proposed 
by  the  abolishing^  of  Ch.ri§J;;(mity ;  that  it  will  utterly  extinguish 
parties  among  us,  by  removing  those  factious .  JlsSncuons  of  high 
airtt^tW  churchy  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Presbyterian  and  Church  of 
England,  which  are  now  so  many  grievous  clogs  upon  public  pro- 
ceedings, and  are  apt  to  dispose  men  to  prefer  the  gratifying  of 
themselves,  or  depressing  of  their  adversaries,  before  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  the  state. 

I  confess,  if  it  were  certain  that  so  great  an  advantage  would 
redound  to  the  nation  by  this  expedient,  I  would  submit  and  be 
silent ;  but  will  any  man  say  that,  if  the  words  whoring j  drinking y 
cheating,  lying,  stealing  were,  by  act  of  parliament,  ejected  out  of 
the  English  tongue  and  dictionaries,  we  should  all  awake  next 
morning  chaste  and  temperate,  honest  and  just,  and  lovers  of  truth  ? 
Is  this  a  fair  consequence  ?  Or,  if  the  physicians  would  forbi4.U8 
to  pronounce  the  words  pox,  gout^  rheumatism,  and  stone,  would 
that  expedient  serve,  like  so  many  talismans,  to  destroy  the  diseases 
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tno!r»*Llvos ';  An-  ]':iriy  w.A  tVi>*::  n  ri-^tod  in  men's  hearts  no 
d-.i-ytr  :L:iii  |li!a«-<.s  !■  rr'-'v.:- i  tV-.in  rolL'ion,  or  founded  upon  no 
fiviLci  i^iii'-i;  -V*-'  :i:  i  i-  •  -ir  lar-^-iaj^e  :?'j  joor  that  we  cannot  find 
c:l:cr  :■  v:;.-  :•  ox:  :vs>  ::.'.:;. .'  Aiv  t*iiy.  /•/■I't/t,  ci<-irr«Vf,  and  ambi- 
(t'i'.i  sUL-ik  ill  li  ■!:.■.  !i 'J '.:u-.'>,  li'.ai  ih'.y  eaiuiL't  furnish  appellations  for 
their  uwr.cia  1'  Mill  ni.-t  /V^./t,.V'#.  and  mumaluka,  mandarins^ 
SLii'l  j".'l>h  ncs.  or  any  uihor  w...r.i?  tbrmed  at  pleasure,  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish thi»<e  who  are  in  the  minijtr^-,  from  others,  who  would  he 
in  it  if  tht-y  could?  ^Vhat.  for  instance,  is  easier  than  to  vary  the 
f.irni  of  sjotcli,  and  ibsroad  if  the  word  church  make  it  a  question 
in  [olltics  whetht-r  the  mcuuniont  be  in  danger?  Because  religion 
wu.-  iitLirost  at  hniid  to  liiriii>h  a  f..-w  c.-nvonient  phrases,  is  our  in- 
venti'iu  ^o  l-arrcn,  wc-  luu  tind  l>  vihor?  J*uppose.  tor  ariiument 
sake.  tli:it  the  T«.  rios  iUw-rod  Margarita,  the  Whijs  Mrs.  Tuft^.  and 
the  triu-iiit-rs  Vak  iitini :  wuuid  not  M'.ir^rinfiattf.  T^/fiam:,  and 
yuhr,ti.\i'i...<  lo  very  tolerable  marks  of  distinction  ?  The  Prasnii 
and  ]'•  Hi"*/,  tw.i  m.'St  virulent  faeti-us  in  Italy,  bcirau  if  I  remember 
riu'ht  by  a  di>:::ic:i«.n  ^.f  cvtkrs  in  ribbons:  and  we  might  contend 
with  its  i:->'d  a  jr:n.e  al<'Ut  :he  dijjnity  of  the  Unf  and  the  yrtY/i, 
which  would  serve  as  prt.-i  erly  to  divide  the  court,  the  jmrHament, 
and  the  kingdom  btiween  them  as  any  terms  of  art  whatsoever 
I'orrowed  fi  .-in  r^-ligiju.  And  therefore  1  think  there  is  little  force 
in  this  ubjtetiou  a^uin?:  Criristiai;i:y.  or  prospect  of  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage, as  is  pr^.>j  vsod  iu  the  abolishing  of  it. 

It  is  aasain  oljeotcd,  us  a  very  absurd,  ridiculous  custom,  that  a 
set  of  men  sheuld  be  sutfcred.  much  less  employed  and  hired,  to 
bawl  one  day  iu  seven  against  the  lawfulness  of  th^xse  methods  most 
iu  use,  toward  the  pursuit  ef  groarness.  riches,  and  pleasure,  which 
are  the  constant  pracrico  of  all  t^eu  alive  on  the  other  six.  But 
this  objection  is.  1  think,  a  little  unworthy  of  so  refined  an  age  as 
ours.  Let  us  argue  this  martcr  ea'.mly :  I  a j' peal  to  the^frastttf 
any  }vlite  freethinker,  whether,  in  :l:o  pursuit  of  gratifying  a  pre- 
dominant ^viiitfion.  he  luis  not  always  felt  a  wonderful  incitement,  by 
refieetiug  it  w;i^  a  thing  forbidden :  and  therefore  we  see.  in^Onkr 
to  cultivate  this  taste,  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  has  taken  special 
care  that  the  ladies  should  be  furnished  with  jr.hibited  silks,  and 
*be  moil  with  prohibited  wine.  And  indeed  it  were  to  be  wished 
Jiat  8omo  other  prohibitions  were  promoted,  in  order  to  improve  the 
rea  of  the  town ;  which  for  want  of  such  expedients  begin 
miji  L  i  toldr  to  flag  and  givw  languid,  giving  way  daily  to 
iluf  spleen. 
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It  is  likewise  proposed  as  a  great  advantage  to  the  public,  that  if 
re  once  discard  the  system  of  the  gospel,  all  religion  will  of  course 
)e  banished  for  ever ;  and  consequently  along  with  it  those  grievous 
)rcjudices  of  education,  which  under  the  names  of  virtue^  conscience, 
io7iory  Justice,  and  the  like,  are  so  apt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  human 
ninds,  and  the  notions  whereof  are  so  hard  to  be  eradicated,  by 
•ight  reason  or  freethinking,  sometimes  during  the  whole  course  of 
)ur  lives. 

He£ejQr8t  I j^hserv^Jiow  difficult  it  is  to  get  rid  of  a  phxase  which     A  ''. 
;he  world  ia  Qnca..grQwn  fonj^^d^^^ough  the  occasion  that. first  prOr       \ 
iuced  it  be  entirelv  taken  away.     !For  several  years  past,  if  a  man    ^  .  ■ 
iad  but  an  ill-favored  nose,  the  deep-thinkers  of  the  age  would  some    :  .  /" 
N&y  or  other  contrive  to  impute  the  cause  to  the  prejudice  of  his     i 
education.     From  this  fountain  were   said  to   be   derived  all  our 
Poolish  notions  of  justice,  piety,  love  of  our  country;  all  our  opinions 
)f  God  or  a  future  state,  heaven,  hell,  and  the  like ;  and  there  might 
formerly  perhaps  have  been  some  pretence  for  this  charge.     But  so 
effectual  care  has  been  taken  to  remove  those  prejudices  by  an  entire 
3hange  in  the  methods  of  education,  that  (with  honor  I  mention  it 
X)  our  polite  innovators)  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  now  on  the   ^ 
3cene  seem  to  have  not  the  leasrtincture  of  those  infusions,  or  string 
3f  those  weeds;   and  by  consequence,  the   reason    for  abolishing 
Qominal  Christianity  upon  that  pretext  is  wholly  ceased. 

For  the  rest,  it  may  perhaps  admit  a  controversy  whether  the!  ; 
banishing  of  all  notions  of  religion  whatsoever  would  be  convenient  \ 
for  the  vulgar.     Not  that  I  am  in  the  least  of  opinion  with  those  / 

who  hold  religion  to  have  been  the  invention  of  politicians  to  keep  ** 
the  lower  part  of  the  world  in  awe,  by  the  fear  of  invisible  powers; 
unless  mankind  were  then  very  different  to  what  it  is  now :  for  I 
look  upon  the  mass  or  body  of  our  people  here  in  England  to  be  as 
freethinkers,  that  is  to  say,  as  stanch  unbelievers,  as  any  of  the 
highest  rank.  But  I  conceive  some  scattered  notions  about  a 
superior  power  to  be  of  singular  use  for  the  common  people,  as 
furnishing  excellent  materials  to  keep  children  quiet  when  they 
sxow  peevish,  and  providing  topics  of  amusement  in  a  tedious 
winter-night. 

Lastly,  it  is  proposed  as  a  singular  advantage^  that  the  abolishifig 
SrOh^ianity  tvilt  yyrjjfBXiiSh.  contribute  to  the  uniting  of  Protest* 
EtntSj  by  enlarging  the  terms  of  Qpmmuniou,  so.aa  to  take  in  all  «(Nrt» 
it  dissenterS|  who  are  now  shut  out  of  the  pale  upon  account  of  a 
Pf»w  ceremoniev^EIp£  all  sidesL confess  to  be  things  indifferent;  that 
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this  alone  will  effectuallj  answer  the  great  ends  of  a  scheme  for 
comprehension,  hy  opening  a  large  noble  gate,  at  which  all  bodies 
may  enter;  whereas  the  chaffering  with  disseutus,  and  dodging 
about  this  or  the  other  ceremony,  is  but  like  opening  a  few  wickets, 
and  leaving  them  at  jar,  by  which  no  more  than  one  caQ.^.t  in  at  a 
time,  and  that  not  without  stooping,  and  sideling,  aiid  squeezing 
his  body. 

To  all  this  I  answer,  that  there  is  one  darling  inclination  of  man- 
kind  which  usually  affects  to  be  a  retainer  to  religion,  though  she 
be  neither  its  parent,  its  godmother,  or  its  friend  -,  I  mean  the  spirit 
of  opposition,  that  lived  long  before  Christianity,  anl.  can  "easily 
subsist  Xirithout  it.  Let  us,  for  instance,  exanune  wherein  the 
opposition  of  sectaries  among  us  consists;  we  shall  find  Christiamity 
to  have  no  share  in  it  at  all.  Does  the  gospel  anywhere  prescribe 
a  starched,  squeezed  countenance,  a  stiff  formal  gait,  a  singularity 
of  manners  and  habit,  or  any  affected  modes  of  speech,  different 
from  the  reasonable  part  of  mankind  ?  Yet,  if  Christianity  did  not 
lend  its  name  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  to  employ  or  divert  these 
humors,  they  must  of  necessity  be  spent  in  contraventions  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  There  is  a 
portion  of  enthusiasm  assigned  to  every  nation,  which,  if  it  has  not 
proper  objects  to  work  on,  will  burst  out  and  set  all  in  a^dame.  "If 
the  quiet  of  a  state  can  be  bought  by  only  flinging  men  a  few  cere- 
monies to  devour,  it  is  a  purchase  no  wise  man  would  refuse.  Let 
the  mastiffs  amuse  themselves  about  a  sheep's  skin  stu&ed  wilh  hay, 
provided  it  will  keep  them  from  worrying  the  flock.  The  institution 
of  convents  abroad  seems  in  one  point  a  strain  of  great  wisdom ; 
there  being  few  irregularities  in  human  passions  that  may  not  have 
recourse  to  vent  themselves  in  some  of  those  orders,  which  are  so 
many  retreats  for  the  speculative,  the  melancholy,  the  proud,  the 
silent,  the  politic,  and  the  morose,  to  spend  themselves,  and  evapo- 
rate the  noxious  particles ;  for  each  of  whom  we  in  this  island  are 
forced  to  provide  a  several  sect  of  religion,  to  keep  them  quiet;  and 
whenever  Christianity  shall  be  abolished,  the  legislature  must  find 
Homo  other  expedient  to  employ  and  entertain  them.  For  what 
imports  it  how  large  a  gate  you  open,  if  there  will  be  always  left  a  ■ 
•   number,  who  place  a  pride  and  a  merit  in  refusing  to  enter? 

Having  thus  considered  the  most  important  objections  against 
Christianity,  and  the  chief  advantages  proposed  by  the  abolishing 
thereof,  1  shall  now,  with  equal  deference  and  submission  to  wiser 
judgments,  as  before,  proceed  to  mention  a  few  inconveniences  that 
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may  happen,  if  the  gospel  should  be  repealed,  which  perhaps  the 
projectors  may  not  have  suflSciently  considered. 

And  first,  I  am  very  sensible  how  much  the  gentlemen  of  wit  and 
pleasure  are  apt  to  murmur,  and  be  choked  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
daggled-tail  parsons,  who  happen  to  fall  in  their  way  and  offend 
their  eyes ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  these  wise  reformers  do  not  con-  j 
sider  what  an  advantage  and  felicity  it  is  for  great  wits  to  be  always  \  ; 
provided  with  objects  of  scorn  and  contempt,  in  order  to  exercise  ' 
and  improve  their  talents,  and  divert  their  spleen  from  falling  on 
each  other  or  on  themselves ;  especially  when  all  this  may  be  done 
without  the  least  imaginable  danger  to  their  persons. 

And  to  urge  another  argument  of  a  parallel  nature  :  if  Christianity     \  j 
were  once  abolished,  how  could  the  freethinkers,  the  strong  rea-     V 
soners,  and  the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  to  find  another 
subject,  so  calculated  in  all  points,  whereon  to  display  their  abilities? 
what  wondej^il  jprod notions  of  wit  should  we  be  deprived  of  from 
those  whose  genius,  by  continual  practice,  has  been  wholly  turned 
upon  raillery  and  invectives  against  religion,  and  would  therefore 
never  be  able  to  shine  or  distinguish  themselves  upon  any  other  ( 
subject  ?,3i^  are  daily .x^omplaining  of  the  jgreat  decline  of  wit  among  ' 
us,  and  would  we  take  away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only,  topic  we  ;   ^ 
**Tikv$l6ttI  ,^W  ho*  would  ever  have  suspected  Asgil  for  a  wit,  or  To-   1 
land  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  Christianity    \ 
^  "Bad  not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them  with  materials  ?  what  other    : 
subject,  through  all  art  or  nature,  could  have  produced  Tindal  for  a    - 
profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with  readers?   it  is  the  wise 
choice  of  the  subject  that  alone  adorns  and  distinguishes  the  writxjr. 
For  had  a  hundred  such  pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the  side 
of  religion,  they  would  have  immediately  sunk  into  silence  and 
oblivion. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  wholly  groundless,  or  my  fears  altogether  ima-      ,.; 
ginary,  that   the  abolishing  Christianity  may  perhaps  bring  the     ; 
church  into  danger,  or  at  least  put  the  senate  to  the  trouble  of 
another  securing  vote.     I  desire  I  may  not  be  mistaken;  I  am  far  '; 
from  presuming  to  affirm  or  think  that  the  church  is  in  danger  at   [ 
present,  or  as  things  now  stand ;  but  we  know  not  how  soon  it  may    ^ 
be  so,  when  the  Christian  religion  is  repealed.     As  plausible  as  this 
project  seems,  there  may  be  a  dangerous  design  lurking  under  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  notorious  than  that  the  atheists,  deists,  soci- 
nlans,  anti-trinitarians,  and  other  subdivisions  of  freethinkers,  are 
persons  of  little  zeal  for  the  present  ecclesiastical  establishment* 
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their  declared  opinion  is  for  repealing  the  sacramental  test ;  they 
are  very  indifferent  with  regard  to  ceremonies,  nor  do  they  hold  the 
jus  divinuiii  of  episcopacy;  therefore  this  may  be  intended  as  one 
politic  step  toward  altering  the  constitution  of  the  church  esta- 
l9lished,  and  setting  up  presbytery  in  the  stead,  which  I  leave  to  be 
further  considered  by  those  at  the  helm. 

In  the  last  place,  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that, 
by  this  expedient,  we  shall  run  into  the  evil  we  chiefly  pretend  to 
avoid,  and  that  the  abolishment  of  the  Christian  religion  will  be  the 
readiest  course  we  can  take  to  introduce  popery.  And  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  because  we  know  it  has  been  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  Jesuits  to  send  over  emissaries  with  instructions 
to  personate  themselves  members  of  the  several  prevailing  sects 
among  us.  So  it  is  recorded  that  they  have  at  sundry  times  ap- 
peared in  the  disguise  of  presbyterians,  anabaptists,  independents, 
and  quakers,  according  as  any  of  these  were  most  in  credit;  so,  since 
the  fashion  has  been  taken  up  of  exploding  religion,  the  popish  mis- 
sionaries have  not  been  wanting  to  mix  with  the  freethinkers ;  among 
whom  Toland,  the  great  oracle  of  the  antichristians,  is  an  Irish 
priest,  the  son  of  an  Irish  priest,  and  the  most  learned  and  ingenious 
author  of  a  book  called  "  The  Eights  of  the  Christian  Church,"  was 
in  a  proper  juncture  reconciled  to  the  Romigh  faith,  whose  true  son, 
as  appears  by  a  hundred  passages  in  his  treatise,  he  still  continues. 
Perhaps  I  could  add  some  others  to  the  number,  but  the  fact  is  be- 
yond dispute,  and  the  reasoning  they  proceed  by  is  right;  for,  sup- 
posing Christianity  to  be  extinguished,  the  people  will  never  be  at 
ease  till  they  find  out  some  other  method  of  worship ;  which  will  as 
infallibly  produce  superstition,  as  superstition  will  end  in  popery. 

And  therefore  if,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said,  it  still  be 
thought  necessary  to  have  a  bill  brought  in  for  repealing  Chris- 
tianity, I  would  humbly  offer  an  amendment,  that  instead  of  the 
word  Christianity,  may  be  put  religion  in  general,  which,  I  conceive, 
will  much  better  answer  all  the  gobJ  ends  proposed  by  the  projec- 
tors of  it.  For,  as  long  as  we  leave  in  being  a  God  and  his  provi- 
dence, with  all  the  necessary  consequences  which  curious  and  inqui- 
sitive men  will  be  apt  to  draw  from  such  premises,  we  do  not  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  though  we  should  ever  so  effectually  annihi- 
late the  present  scheme  of  the  gospel :  for  of  what  use  is  freedom 
of  thought,  if  it  will  not  produce  freedom  of  action  ?  which  is  the 
lole  end,  how  remote  soever  in  appearance,  of  all  objections  against 
Jhristianity ;  and  therefore  the  freethinkers  consider  it  as  i^  sort  of 
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edifice,  wherein  all  die  parts  Lave  such  a  mutual  dependence  on   / 
each  other,  that  if  you  happen  to  pull  out  one  single  nail,  the  whole  f 
fabric  must  fall  to  the  ground.    This  was  happily  expressed  by  him, 
who  had  heard  of  a  text  brought  for  proof  of  the  Trinity,  which  in 
an  ancient  manuscript  was  dificrently  read ;  ho  thereupon  immedi- 
ately took  the  hint,  and  by  a  sudden  deduction  of  a  long  sorites 
most  logically  concluded ;  "  Why,  if  it  be  as  you  say,  I  may  safely 
whore  and  drink  on,  and  defy  the  parson."     From  which,  and  many    , 
the  like  instances  easy  to  be  produced,  I  think  nothing  can  be  more 
manifest  than  that  the  quarrel  is  not  against  any  particular  pointS' 
of  hard  digestion  in  the  Christian  system,  but  against  religion  in 
general ;  which,  by  laying  restraints  on  human  nature,  is  supposed: 
the  great  enemy  to  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  it  shall  still  be  thought  for  the  benefit  of 
church  and  state  that  Christianity  be  abolished,  I  conceive,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  more  convenient  to  defer  the  execution  to  a  time  of 
peace,  and  not  venture,  in  this  conjuncture,  to  disoblige  our  allies, 
who,  as  it  falls  out,  are  all  Christians,  and  many  of  them,  by  the 
prejudices  of  their  education,  so  bigoted  as  to  place  a  sort  of  pride 
in  the  appellation.  If  upon  being  rejected  by  them,  we  are  to  trust 
to  an  alliance  with  the  Turk,  we  shall  find  ourselves  much  deceived : 
for,  as  he  is  too  remote,  and  generally  engaged  in  war  with  the  Per- 
sian emperor,  so  his  peo'ple  would  be  more  scandalized  at  our  infi- 
delity than  our  Christian  neighbors.  For  the  Turks  are  not  only 
strict  observers  of  religious  worship,  but,  what  is  worse,  believe  a 
Grod ;  which  is  more  than  is  required  of  us,  even  while  we  preserve 
the  name  of  Christians. 

To  conclude :  whatever  some  may  think  of  the  great  advantages 
to  trade  by  this  favorite  scheme,  I  do  very  much  apprehend  that  in 
six  months'  time  after  the  act  is  passed  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
gospel,  the  Bank  and  East-India  stock  may  fall  at  least  one  per  cent. 
And  since  that  is  fifty  times  more  than  ever  the  wisdom  of  our  age 
thought  fit  to  venture  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity,  there  is 
no  reason  we  should  be  at  so  great  a  loss,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
destroying  it. 
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0  siquis  volet  impias 

Caedes,  et  rabiem  tollere  ciTicam : 
Si  quseret  pater  urbiuin 

Subscribi  statuts,  indomitam  audeat 
Refrsenare  licentiam/ — HoR.  Lih»  iii.  Od.  24. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BERKELEY.' 

Madam, — My  intention  of  prefixing  your  ladyship's  name  is  not, 
after  the  common  form,  to  desire  your  protection  of  the  following 
papers,  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  unreasonable  request ;  since,  by 
being  inscribed  to  your  ladyship,  though  without  your  knowledge, 
and  from  a  concealed  hand,  you  cannot  recommend  them  without 
some  suspicion  of  partiality.  My  real  design  is,  I  confess,  the  very 
same  I  have  often  detested  in  most  dedications ;  that  of  publishing 
your  praises  to  the  world;  not  upon  the  subject  of  your  noble  birth, 
for  I  know  others  as  noble ;  or  of  the  greatness  of  your  fortune,  for 
I  know  others  far  greater ;  or  of  that  beautiful  race  (the  images  of 
their  parents)  which  call  you  mother ;  for  even  this  may  perhaps 
have  been  equalled  in  some  other  age  or  country.  Besides,  none 
of  these  advantages  do  derive  any  accomplishments  to  the  owners, 
but  serve  at  best  only  to  adorn  what  they  really  possess.  What  I 
intend  is,  your  piety,  truth,  good  sense,  and  good  nature,  affability 
and  charity ;  wherein  I  wish  your  ladyship  had  many  equals,  or  any 
superiors ;  and  I  wish  I  could  say  I  knew  them  too,  for  then  your 

*  Oh !  that  some  patriot  wise  and  good. 

Would  stop  this  impious  thirst  of  blood. 
And  joy  on  statues  to  behold 

His  name,  the  father  of  the  state,  enrolled. 

Francis. 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Baptist  Noel,  viscount  Campden,  and  sister  to  Edward 
earl  of  Gainsborough.     To  the  kindness  of  this  lady  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Swift 
was  indebted  for  his  benefices. — Johnson. 
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ladyship  might  have  had  a  chance  to  escape  this  address.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  think  it  highly  necessary,  for  the  interest  of  virtue 
and  religion,  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  be  informed  in  some 
parts  of  your  character :  for  instance,  that  the  easiest  and  politest 
conversation,  joined  with  the  truest  piety,  may  be  observed  in  your 
ladyship,  in  as  great  perfection  as  they  were  ever  seen  apart  in  any 
other  persons.  That  by  your  prudence  and  management  under 
several  disadvantages,  you  have  preserved  the  lustre  of  that  most 
noble  family  into  which  you  are  grafted,  and  which  the  uumeasura- 
ble  profusion  of  ancestors,  for  many  generations,  had  too  much 
eclipsed.  Then,  how  happily  you  perform  every  office  of  life  to 
which  Providence  has  called  you :  in  the  education  of  those  two  in- 
comparable daughters,  whose  conduct  is  so  universally  admired ;  in 
every  duty  of  a  prudent,  complying,  affectionate  wife ;  in  that  caro 
which  descends  to  the  meanest  of  your  domestics ;  and  lastly,  in  that 
endless  bounty  to  the  poor,  and  discretion  where  to  distribute  it.  I 
insist  on  my  opinion,  that  it  is  of  importance  for  the  public  to  know 
this  and  a  great  deal  more  of  your  ladyship;  yet  whoever  goes 
about  to  inform  them  shall,  instead  of  finding  credit,  perhaps  be 
censured  for  a  flatterer.  To  avoid  so  usual  a  reproach,  I  declare 
this  to  be  no  dedication,  but  merely  an  introduction  to  a  proposal 
for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  morals,  by  tracing,  however  im- 
perfectly, some  few  lineaments  in  the  character  of  a  lady,  who  haa 
spent  all  her  life  in  the  practice  and  promotion  of  both. 


A  PEOJECT,  &c. 

Among  all  the  schemes  offered  to  the  public  in  this  projecting 
age,  I  have  observed  with  some  displeasure  that  there  have  never 
been  any  for  the  improvement  of  religion  and  morals ;  which,  be- 
side the  piety  of  the  design  from  the  consequence  of  such  a  refor- 
mation in  a  future  life,  would  be  the  best  natural  means  for  advanc- 
ing the  public  felicity  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  present  happiness 
of  every  individual.  For,  as  much  as  faith  and  morality  are  de- 
clined among  us,  I  am  altogether  confident  they  might  in  a  short 
time,  and  with  no  very  great  trouble,  be  raised  to  as  high  a  perfec- 
tion as  numbers  are  capable  of  receiving.  Indeed,  the  method  is  so 
easy  and  obvious  and  some  present  opportunities  so  good,  that  in 
order  to  have  this  project  reduced  to  practice,  there  seems  to  want 
20* 
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nothing  more  than  to  put  those  in  mind  who,  by  their  honor,  duty, 
and  interest,  are  chiefly  concerned. 

But  because  it  is  idle  to  propose  remedies  before  we  are  assured 
of  the  disease,  or  to  be  in  fear  till  we  are  convinced  of  the  danger, 
I  shall  first  show  in  general  that  the  nation  is  extremely  corrupted 
in  reKgion  and  morals ;  and  then  I  will  offer  a  short  scheme  for  the 
reformation  of  both. 

As  to  the  first,  I  know  it  is  reckoned  but  a  form  of  speech,  when 
divines  complain  of  the  wickedness  of  the  age :  however,  I  believe, 
upon  a  fair  comparison  with  other  times  and  countries,  it  would  be 
found  an  undoubted  truth. 

For,  first  to  deliver  nothing  but  plain  matter  of  fact  without  ex- 
aggeration or  satire,  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  hardly  one  in 
a  hundred  among  our  people  of  quality  or  gentry  appears  to  act  by 
any  principle  of  religion ;  that  great  numbers  of  them  do  entirely 
discard  it,  and  are  ready  to  own  their  disbelief  of  all  revelation  in 
ordinary  discourse.  Nor  is  the  case  much  better  among  the  vulgar, 
especially  in  great  towns,  where  the  profaneness  and  ignorance  of 
handicraftsmen,  small  traders,  servants,  and  the  like  are  to  a  degree 
very  hard  to  be  imagined  greater.  Then  it  is  observed  abroad,  that 
no  race  of  mortals  have  so  little  sense  of  religion  as  the  English 
soldiers ;  to  confirm  which,  I  have  been  often  told  by  great  officers 
of  the  army  that,  in  the  whole  compass  of  their  acquaintance,  they 
could  not  recollect  three  of  their  profession  who  seemed  to  regard 
or  believe  one  syllable  of  the  gospel :  and  the  same  at  least  may  be 
affirmed  of  the  fleet.  The  consequences  of  all  which  upon  the  ac- 
tions of  men  are  equally  manifest.  They  never  go  about  as  in  former 
times  to  hide  or  palliate  their  vices,  but  expose  them  freely  to  view 
like  any  other  common  occurrences  of  life,  without  the  least  re- 
proach from  the  world  or  themselves.  For  instance,  any  man  will 
tell  you  he  intends  to  be  drunk  this  evening,  or  was  so  last  night, 
with  as  little  ceremony  or  scruple  as  he  would  tell  you  the  time  of 
the  day.  He  will  let  you  know  he  is  going  to  a  wench,  or  that  he 
has  got  the  venereal  disease,  with  as  much  indifferency  as  he  would 
a  piece  of  public  news.  He  will  swear,  curse,  or  blaspheme  without 
the  least  passion  or  provocation.  And  though  all  regard  for  repu- 
tation is  not  quite  laid  aside  in  the  other  sex,  it  is  however  at  so 
low  an  ebb,  that  very  few  among  them  seem  to  think  virtue  and 
conduct  of  absolute  necessity  for  preserving  it.  If  this  be  not  so, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  women  of  tainted  reputations  find  the 
same  countenance  and  reception  in  all  public  places  with  those  of 
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the  nicest  virtue,  who  pay  and  receive  visits  from  them  without  any 
manner  of  scruple  ?  which  proceeding,  as  it  is  not  very  old  among 
us,  so  I  take  it  to  be  of  most  pernicious  consequence :  it  looks  like 
a  sort  of  compounding  between  virtue  and  vice,  as  if  a  woman  were 
allowed  to  be  vicious,  provided  she  be  not  a  profligate ;  as  if  there 
were  a  certain  point  where  gallantry  ends  and  infamy  begins ;  or  that 
a  hundred  criminal  amours  were  not  as  pardonable  as  half  a  score. 

Besides  those  corruptions  already  mentioned,  it  would  be  endless 
to  enumerate  such  as  arise  from  the  excess  of  play  or  gaming :  the 
cheats,  the  quarrels,  the  oaths,  and  blasphemies  among  the  men ; 
among  the  women  the  neglect  of  household  affairs,  the  unlimited 
freedoms,  the  indecent  passion,  and,  lastly,  the  known  inlet  to  all 
lewdness,  when,  after  an  ill  run,  the  person  must  answer  the  defects 
of  the  purse ;  the  rule  on  such  occasions  holding  true  in  play  as  it 
does  in  law,  quod  non  habet  in  crumena  luat  in  corpore. 

But  all  these  are  trifles  in  comparison,  if  we  step  into  other  scenes 
and  consider  the  fraud  and  cozenage  of  trading  men  and  shopkeepers ; 
that  insatiable  gulf  of  injustice  and  oppression  the  law;  the  open 
traflfic  for  all  civil  and  military  employments  (I  wish  it  rested  there) 
without  the  least  regard  to  merit  or  qualifications ;  the  corrupt  man- 
agement of  men  in  office ;  the  many  detestable  abuses  in  choosing 
those  who  represent  the  people ;  with  the  management  of  interest 
and  factions  among  the  representatives :  to  which  I  must  be  bold  to 
add,  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  lower  clergy,  the  mean  servile 
temper  of  others ;  the  pert,  pragmatical  demeanor  of  several  young 
stagers  in  divinity  upon  their  first  producing  themselves  into  the 
world ;  with  many  other  circumstances  needless,  or  rather  invidious 
to  mention  ]  which  falling  in  with  the  corruptions  already  related  have, 
however  unjustly,  almost  rendered  the  whole  order  contemptible. 

This  is  a  short  view  of  the  general  depravities  among  us,  without 
entering  into  particulars,  which  would  be  an  endless  labor.  Now, 
as  universal  and  deep-rooted  as  these  appear  to  be,  I  am  utterly  de- 
ceived if  an  effectual  remedy  might  not  be  applied  to  most  of  them : 
neither  am  I  at  present  upon  a  wild  speculative  project,  but  such  a 
one  as  may  be  easily  put  in  execution. 

For  while  the  prerogative  of  giving  all  employments  continues  in 
the  crown,  either  immediately  or  by  subordination,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  prince  to  make  piety  and  virtue  become  the  fashion  of  the 
age,  if  at  the  same  time  he  would  make  them  necessary  qualifications 
for  favor  and  preferment. 

It  is  clear  from  present  experience,  that  the  bare  example  of  the 
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6000/.  a-year  would  not  be  ill  laid  out  among  as  many  oommissionere 
duly  qualified,  who,  in  three  divissionS;  should  be  personally  obliged 
to  take  their  yearly  circuits  for  that  purpose. 

But  this  is  beside  my  present  design,  which  was  only  to  show 
what  degree  of  reformation  is  in  the  power  of  the  queen  without 
the  interposition  of  the  legislature,  and  which  her  majesty  is,  with- 
out question,  obliged  in  conscience  to  endeavor  by  her  authority  as 
much  as  she  does  by  her  practice. 

It  will  be  easily  granted,  that  the  example  of  this  great  town  has 
a  mighty  influence  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  it  is  as  manifest, 
that  the  town  is  equally  influenced  by  the  court,  and  the  ministry, 
and  those  who,  by  their  employments  or  their  hopes,  depend  upon 
them.  Now,  if  under  so  excellent  a  princess  as  the  present  queen, 
we  would  suppose  a  family  strictly  regulated,  as  I  have  above  pro- 
posed, a  ministry  where  every  single  person  was  of  distinguished 
piety ;  if  we  should  suppose  all  great  offices  of  state  and  law  filled 
after  the  same  manner,  and  with  such  as  were  equally  diligent  in 
choosing  persons  who,  in  their  several  subordinations,  would  be 
obliged  to  follow  the  examples  of  their  superiors,  under  the  penalty 
of  loss  of  favor  and  place,  will  not  everybody  grant  that  the  empire 
of  vice  and  irreligion  would  be  soon  destroyed  in  this  great  metro- 
polis, and  receive  a  terrible  blow  through  the  whole  island,  which 
has  so  great  an  intercourse  with  it,  and  so  much  affects  to  follow  its 
fashions  ? 

For  if  religion  were  once  understood  to  be  the  necessary  step  to 
favor  and  preferment,  can  it  be  imagined  that  any  man  would  openly 
offend  against  it  who  had  the  least  regard  for  his  reputation  or  his 
fortune  ?  There  is  no  quality  so  contrary  to  any  nature  which  men 
cannot  affect  and  put  on  upon  occasion  in  order  to  serve  an  interest 
or  gratify  a  prevailing  passion.  The  proudest  man  will  personate 
humility,  the  morosest  learn  to  flatter,  the  laziest  will  be  sedulous 
and  active,  where  he  is  in  pursuit  of  what  he  has  much  at  heart: 
how  ready,  therefore,  would  most  men  be  to  step  into  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  piety  if  they  infallibly  led  to  favor  and  fortune  I 

If  swearing  and  profaneness,  scandalous  and  avowed  lewdness, 
excessive  gaming  and  intemperance  were  a  little  discountenanced  in 
the  army,  I  cannot  readily  see  what  ill  consequences  could  be  appre- 
hended. If  gentlemen  of  that  profession  were  at  least  obliged  to 
some  external  decorum  in  their  conduct,  or  even  if  a  profligate  life 
and  character  were  not  a  means  of  advancement,  and  the  appearance 
of  piety  a  most  infallible  hindrance,  it  is  impossible  the  cormptioni 
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there  should  be  so  universal  and  exorbitant.  I  have  been  assured  by 
several  great  officers,  that  no  troops  abroad  are  so  ill  disciplined  as 
the  English,which  cannot  well  be  otherwise  while  the  common  sol- 
diers have  perpetually  before  their  eyes  the  vicious  example  of  their 
leaders ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  those  to  commit  any  crime  where- 
of these  are  not  infinitely  more  guilty,  and  with  less  temptation. 

It  is  commonly  charged  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  that 
the  beastly  vice  of  drinking  to  excess  has  been  lately,  from  their 
example,  restored  among  us,  which  for  some  years  before  was  almost 
dropped  in  England.  But,  whoever  the  introducers  were,  they  have 
succeeded  to  a  miracle ;  many  of  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  are 
already  become  great  proficients,  and  are  under  no  manner  of  con- 
cern to  hide  their  talent,  but  are  got  beyond  all  sense  of  shame,  or 
fear  of  reproach. 

This  might  soon  be  remedied  if  the  queen  would  think  fit  to 
declare,  that  no  young  person  of  quality  whatsoever  who  was  noto- 
riously addicted  to  that  or  any  other  vice  should  be  capable  of  her 
favor,  or  even  admitted  into  her  presence,  with  positive  command 
to  her  ministers,  and  others  in  great  office,  to  treat  them  in  the  same 
manner;  after  which  all  men  who  had  any  regard  for  their  reputa- 
tion, or  any  prospect  of  preferment,  would  avoid  their  commerce. 
This  would  quickly  make  that  vice  so  scandalous,  that  those  who 
could  not  subdue  would  at  least  endeavor  to  disguise  it. 

By  the  like  methods  a  stop  might  be  put  to  that  ruinous  practice 
of  deep  gaming ;  and  the  reason  why  it  prevails  so  much  is,  because 
a  treatment  directly  opposite  in  every  point  is  made  use  of  to  pro- 
mote it;  by  which  means  the  laws  enacted  againet  this  abuse  are 
wholly  eluded. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  want  of  strict  discipVnc  in  the  uni- 
versities has  been  of  pernicious  consequence  to  the  youth  of  this 
nation,  who  are  there  almost  left  entirely  to  their  own  management, 
especially  those  among  them  of  better  quality  and  foHune ;  who, 
because  they  are  not  under  a  necessity  of  making  learning  their 
maintenance,  are  easily  allowed  to  pass  their  time,  and  take  their 
degrees  with  little  or  no  improvement;  than  which  there  cannot 
well  be  a  greater  absurdity ;  for  if  no  advancement  of  knowledge 
can  be  had  from  those  places,  the  time  there  spent  is  at  best  utterly 
lost,  because  every  ornamental  part  of  education  is  better  taught 
elsewhere  :  and  as  for  keeping  youths  out  of  harm's  way,  I  doubt, 
where  so  many  of  them  are  got  together,  at  full  liberty  of  doing 
what  they  please,  it  will  not  answer  the  end.    But  whatever  abuses 
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best  prince  will  not  have  any  mighty  influence  where  the  age  is 
very  corrupt.  For  when  was  there  ever  a  better  prince  on  the  throne 
than  the  present  queen  ?  I  do  not  talk  of  her  talent  for  government, 
her  love  of  the  people,  or  any  other  qualities  that  are  purely  regal  y 
but  her  piety,  charity,  temperance,  conjugal  love,  and  whatever  other 
virtues  do  best  adorn  a  private  life ;  wherein,  without  question  or 
flattery,  she  has  no  superior :  yet  neither  will  it  be  satire  or  peevish 
invective  to  affirm,  that  infidelity  and  vice  are  not  much  diminished 
since  her  coming  to  the  crown,  nor  will  in  all  probability,  till  more 
efiectual  remedies  be  provided. 

Thus  human  nature  seems  to  lie  under  the  disadvantage  that  the 
example  alone  of  a  vicious  prince  will  in  time  corrupt  an  age ;  but 
the  example  of  a  good  one  will  not  be  sufficient  to  reform  it  without 
further  endeavors.  Princes  must  therefore  supply  this  defect  by  a 
vigorous  exercise  of  that  authority  which  the  law  has  left  them,  by 
making  it  every  man's  interest  and  honor  to  cultivate  religion  and 
virtue ;  by  rendering  vice  a  disgrace  and  the  certain  ruin  to  prefer- 
ment or  pretensions :  all  which  they  should  first  attempt  in  their 
own  courts  and  families.  For  instance,  might  not  the  queen's  do- 
mestics of  the  middle  and  lower  sort  be  obliged,  upon  penalty  of 
suspension  or  loss  of  their  employments,  to  a  constant  weekly 
attendance  at  least  on  the  service  of  the  church ;  to  a  decent  beha« 
vior  in  it ;  to  receive  the  sacrament  four  times  in  the  year ;  to  avoid 
swearing  and  irreligious  profane  discourses ;  and  to  the  appearance, 
at  least,  of  temperance  and  chastity  '/  Might  not  the  care  of  all  this 
be  committed  to  the  strict  inspection  of  proper  officers  ?  Might  not 
those  of  higher  rank  and  nearer  access  to  her  majesty's  person  re- 
ceive her  own  commands  to  the  same  purpose,  and  be  countenanced 
or  disfavored  according  as  they  obey  ?  Might  not  the  queen  lay 
her  injunctions  on  the  bishops  and  other  great  men  of  undoubted 
piety  to  make  diligent  inquiry  and  give  her  notice  if  any  person 
about  her  should  happen  to  be  of  libertine  principles  or  morals  ? 
Might  not  all  those  who  enter  upon  any  office  in  her  majesty's 
family  be  obliged  to  take  an  oath  parallel  with  that  against  simony^ 
which  is  administered  to  the  clergy  ?  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  if  these  or  the  like  proceedings  were  duly  observed,  morality 
and  religion  would  soon  become  fashionable  court  virtues,  and  be 
taken  up  as  the  only  methods  to  get  or  keep  employments  there ; 
which  alone  would  have  mighty  influence  upon  many  of  the  nobility 
and  principal  gentry. 

But  if  the  like  methods  were  pursued  as  far  as  possible  wiih  re- 
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gard  to  those  who  are  in  the  great  employments  of  state,  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  general  a  reformation  they  might  in  time  produce 
among  us.  For  if  piety  and  virtue  were  once  reckoned  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  preferment,  every  man  thus  endowed,  when  put 
into  great  stations,  would  readily  imitate  the  queen's  example  in  the 
distribution  of  all  offices  in  his  disposal,  especially  if  any  apparent 
trangression,  through  favor  or  partiality,  would  be  imputed  to  him 
for  a  misdemeanor,  by  which  he  must  certainly  forfeit  his  favor  and 
station ;  and  there  being  such  great  numbers  in  employment,  scat- 
tered through  every  town  and  county  in  this  kingdom,  if  all  these 
were  exemplary  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  things  would  soon 
take  a  new  face,  and  religion  receive  a  mighty  encouragement ;  nor 
would  the  public  weal  be  less  advanced,  since,  of  nine  offices  in  ten 
that  are  ill  executed,  the  defect  is  not  in  capacity  or  understanding, 
but  in  common  honesty.  I  know  no  employment  for  which  piety 
disqualifies  any  man ;  and  if  it  did,  I  doubt  the  objection  would  not 
be  very  seasonably  offered  at  present ;  because  it  is  perhaps  too  just 
a  reflection,  that  in  the  disposal  of  places,  the  question  whether  a 
person  be  fit  for  what  he  is  recommended  to  is  generally  the  last 
that  is  thought  on  or  regarded. 

I  have  often  imagined  that  something  parallel  to  the  office  of 
censors  anciently  in  Rome  would  be  of  mighty  use  among  us,  and 
could  be  easily  limited  from  running  into  any  exorbitances.  The 
Romans  understood  liberty  at  least  as  well  a«  we,  were  as  jealous  of 
it,  and  upon  every  occasion  as  bold  assertors.  Yet  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  read  any  great  complaint  of  the  abuses  in  that  office 
among  them,  but  many  admirable  effects  of  it  are  left  upon  record. 
There  are  several  pernicious  vices,  frequent  and  notorious  among 
us,  that  escape  or  elude  the  punishment  of  any  law  we  have  yet  in- 
vented, or  have  had  no  law  at  all  against  them;  such  as  atheism, 
drunkenness,  fraud,  avarice,  and  several  others,  which  by  this  insti- 
tution, wisely  regulated,  might  be  much  reformed.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  itinerary  commissioners  were  appointed  to  inspect 
everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom  into  the  conduct  at  least  of  men 
in  office,  with  respect  to  their  morals  and  religion  as  well  as  their 
abilities ;  to  receive  the  complaints  and  informations  that  should  be 
offered  against  them,  and  make  their  report  here  upon  oath  to  the 
court  or  the  ministry,  who  should  reward  or  punish  accordingly.  I 
avoid  entering  into  the  particulars  of  this  or  any  other  scheme, 
which,  coming  from  a  private  hand,  might  be  liable  to  many  defects^ 
but  would  soon  be  digested  by  the  wisdom  of  the  nation ;  and  surely 
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6000/.  a-year  would  not  be  ill  laid  out  among  as  many  commissionen 
duly  qualified,  who,  in  three  divissions,  should  be  personally  obliged 
to  take  their  yearly  circuits  for  that  purpose. 

But  this  is  beside  my  present  design,  which  was  only  to  show 
what  degree  of  reformation  is  in  the  power  of  the  queen  without 
the  interposition  of  the  legislature,  and  which  her  majesty  is,  with- 
out question,  obliged  in  conscience  to  endeavor  by  her  authority  as 
much  as  she  does  by  her  practice. 

It  will  be  easily  granted,  that  the  example  of  this  great  town  has 
a  mighty  influence  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  it  is  as  manifest, 
that  the  town  is  equally  influenced  by  the  court,  and  the  ministry, 
and  those  who,  by  their  employments  or  their  hopes,  depend  upon 
them.  Now,  if  under  so  excellent  a  princess  as  the  present  queen, 
we  would  suppose  a  family  strictly  regulated,  as  I  have  above  pro- 
posed, a  ministry  where  every  single  person  was  of  distinguished 
piety ;  if  we  should  suppose  all  great  offices  of  state  and  law  filled 
after  the  same  manner,  and  with  such  as  were  equally  <iiligent  in 
choosing  persons  who,  in  their  several  subordinations,  would  be 
obliged  to  fallow  the  examples  of  their  superiors,  under  the  penalty 
of  loss  of  favor  and  place,  will  not  everybody  grant  that  the  empire 
of  vice  and  irreligion  would  be  soon  destroyed  in  this  great  metro- 
polis, and  receive  a  terrible  blow  through  the  whole  island,  which 
has  so  great  an  intercourse  with  it,  and  so  much  affects  to  follow  its 
fashions  ? 

For  if  religion  were  once  understood  to  be  the  necessary  step  to 
favor  and  preferment,  can  it  be  imagined  that  any  man  would  openly 
offend  against  it  who  had  the  least  regard  for  his  reputation  or  his 
fortune  ?  There  is  no  quality  so  contrary  to  any  nature  which  men 
cannot  affect  and  put  on  upon  occasion  in  order  to  serve  an  interest 
or  gratify  a  prevailing  passion.  The  proudest  man  will  personate 
humility,  the  morosest  learn  to  flatter,  the  laziest  will  be  sedulous 
and  active,  where  he  is  in  pursuit  of  what  he  has  much  at  heart: 
how  ready,  therefore,  would  most  men  be  to  step  into  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  piety  if  they  infallibly  led  to  favor  and  fortune  I 

If  swearing  and  profaneness,  scandalous  and  avowed  lewdness, 
excessive  gaming  and  intemperance  were  a  little  discountenanced  in 
the  army,  I  cannot  readily  see  what  ill  consequences  could  be  appre- 
hended. If  gentlemen  of  that  profession  were  at  least  obliged  to 
some  external  decorum  in  their  conduct,  or  even  if  a  profligate  life 
and  character  were  not  a  means  of  advancement,  and  the  appearance 
of  piety  a  most  infallible  hindrance,  it  is  impossible  the  oormptioQf 
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there  should  be  so  universal  and  exorbitant.  I  have  been  assured  by 
several  great  officers,  that  no  troops  abroad  are  so  ill  disciplined  as 
the  English, which  cannot  well  be  otherwise  while  the  common  sol- 
diers have  perpetually  before  their  eyes  the  vicious  example  of  their 
leaders ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  those  to  commit  any  crime  where- 
of these  are  not  infinitely  more  guilty,  and  with  less  temptation. 

It  is  commonly  charged  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  that 
the  beastly  vice  of  drinking  to  excess  has  been  lately,  from  their 
example,  restored  among  us,  which  for  some  years  before  was  almost 
dropped  in  England.  But,  whoever  the  introducers  were,  they  have 
succeeded  to  a  miracle ;  many  of  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  are 
already  become  great  proficients,  and  are  under  no  manner  of  con- 
cern to  hide  their  talent,  but  are  got  beyond  all  sense  of  shame,  or 
fear  of  reproach. 

This  might  soon  be  remedied  if  the  queen  would  think  fit  to 
declare,  that  no  young  person  of  quality  whatsoever  who  was  noto- 
riously addicted  to  that  or  any  other  vice  should  be  capable  of  her 
favor,  or  even  admitted  into  her  presence,  with  positive  command 
to  her  ministers,  and  others  in  great  office,  to  treat  them  in  the  same 
manner;  after  which  all  men  who  had  any  regard  for  their  reputa- 
tion, or  any  prospect  of  preferment,  would  avoid  their  commerce. 
This  would  quickly  make  that  vice  so  scandalous,  that  those  who 
could  not  subdue  would  at  least  endeavor  to  disguise  it. 

By  the  like  methods  a  stop  might  be  put  to  that  ruinous  practice 
of  deep  gaming ;  and  the  reason  why  it  prevails  so  much  is,  because 
a  treatment  directly  opposite  in  every  point  is  made  use  of  to  pro- 
mote it;  by  which  means  the  laws  enacted  againet  this  abuse  are 
wholly  eluded. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  want  of  strict  discipVnc  in  the  uni- 
versities has  been  of  pernicious  consequence  to  tlic  youth  of  this 
nation,  who  are  there  almost  left  entirely  to  their  own  management, 
especially  those  among  them  of  better  quality  and  foHune ;  who, 
because  they  are  not  under  a  necessity  of  making  learning  their 
maintenance,  are  easily  allowed  to  pass  their  time,  and  take  their 
degrees  with  little  or  no  improvement;  than  which  there  cannot 
well  be  a  greater  absurdity ;  for  if  no  advancement  of  knowledge 
can  be  had  from  those  places,  the  time  there  spent  is  at  best  utterly 
lost,  because  every  ornamental  part  of  education  is  better  taught 
elsewhere  ;  and  as  for  keeping  youths  out  of  harm's  way,  I  doubt, 
where  so  many  of  them  are  got  together,  at  full  liberty  of  doing 
what  they  please,  it  will  not  answer  the  end.    But  whatever  abuses 
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corruptions,  or  deviations  from  statutes  have  crept  into  the  univerBi* 
tics  through  neglect  or  length  of  time,  they  might  in  a  great  degree 
he  reformed,  by  strict  injunctions  from  court  (upon  each  particular) 
to  the  visitors  and  heads  of  houses ;  beside  the  peculiar  authority 
the  queen  may  have  in  several  colleges,  whereof  her  predecessors 
were  the  founders.  And  among  other  regulations,  it  would  be  very 
convenient  to  prevent  the  excess  of  drinking;  with  that  scurvy 
custom  among  the  lads,  and  parent  of  the  former  vice,  the  taking 
of  tobacco  where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  point  of  health. 

From  the  universities  the  young  nobility,  and  others  of  great  for- 
tunes, are  sent  for  early  up  to  town,  for  fear  of  contracting  any  ^rs 
of  pedantry  by  a  college  education.  Many  of  the  younger  gentry 
retire  to  the  inns  of  court,  where  they  are  wholly  left  to  their  own 
discretion.  And  the  consequence  of  this  remissness  in  educiition 
appears,  by  observing  that  nine  in  ten  of  those  who  rise  in  the  church, 
or  the  court,  the  law,  or  the  army,  are  younger  brothers,  or  new 
men,  whose  narrow  fortunes  have  forced  them  upon  industry  and 
application. 

As  for  the  inns  of  court,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  be  much  de- 
generated, they  must  needs  be  the  worst  instituted  seminaries  in  any 
Christian  country;  but  whether  they  may  be  corrected  without 
interposition  of  the  legislature  I  have  not  skill  enough  to  determine. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  all  wise  nations  have  agreed  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  strict  education,  which  consisted,  among  other  things, 
in  the  observance  of  moral  duties,  especially  justice,  temperance, 
and  chastity,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  arts,  and  bodily  exercises; 
but  all  these  among  us  are  laughed  out  of  doors. 

Without  the  least  intention  to  offend  the  clergy,  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  through  a  mistaken  notion  and  practice,  they  prevent 
themselves  from  doing  much  service,  which  otherwise  might  lie  in 
their  power,  to  religion  and  virtue  :  I  mean,  by  affecting  so  much  to 
converse  with  each  other,  and  caring  so  little  to  mingle  with  the 
laity.  They  have  their  particular  clubs,  and  particular  coffeo-houses, 
where  they  generally  appear  in  clusters :  a  single  divine  dares  hardly 
show  his  person  among  numbers  of  fine  gentlemen ;  or  if  he  hap- 
pens to  fall  into  such  company,  he  is  silent  and  suspicious,  in  con- 
tinual apprehension  that  some  pert  man  of  pleasure  should  break 
an  unmannerly  jest  and  render  him  ridiculous.  Now  I  take  this 
behavior  of  the  clergy  to  be  just  as  reasonable  as  if  the  physicians 
should  agree  to  spend  their  time  in  visiting  one  another,  or  their 
several  apothecaries,  and  leave  their  patients  to  shift  for  themselves. 
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In  my  humble  opinion,  the  clergy's  business  lies  entirely  among  the\ 
laity ;  neither  is  there,  perhaps,  a  more  effectual  way  to  forward  the  ' 
salvation  of  men's  souls,  than  for  spiritual  persons  to  make '  them-| 
selves  as  agreeable  as  they  can  in  the  conversations  of  the  world,  for) 
which  a  learned  education  gives  them  great  advantage,  if  they  would 
please  to  improve  and  apply  it.  It  so  happens  that  the  men  of 
pleasure,  who  never  go  to  church,  nor  use  themselves  to  read  books 
of  devotion,  form  their  ideas  of  the  clergy  from  a  few  poor  strollers 
they  often  observe  in  the  streets,  or  sneaking  out  of  some  person 
of  quality's  house,  where  they  are  hired  by  the  lady  at  ten  shillings 
a  month ;  while  those  of  better  figure  and  parts  do  seldom  appear 
to  correct  these  notions.  And  let  some  reasoners  think  what  they 
please,  it  is  certain  that  men  must  be  brought  to  esteem  and  love 
the  clergy  before  they  can  be  persuaded  to  be  in  love  with  religion. 
No  man  values  the  best  medicine  if  administered  by  a  physician 
whose  person  he  hates  or  despises.  If  the  clergy  were  as  forward 
to  appear  in  all  companies  aa  other  gentlemen,  and  would  a  little 
study  the  arts  of  conversation  to  make  themselves  agreeable,  they 
might  be  welcome  at  every  party  where  there  was  the  least  regard 
for  politeness  or  good  sense ;  and  consequently  prevent  a  thousand 
vicious  or  profane  discourses,  as  well  as  actions ;  neither  would  men 
of  understanding  complain  that  a  clergyman  was  a  constraint  upon 
the  company,  because  they  could  not  speak  blasphemy  or  obscene 
jests  before  him.  While  the  people  are  so  jealous  of  the  clergy's 
ambition,  as  to  abhor  all  thoughts  of  the  return  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  among  them,  I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  for  men 
of  that  function  to  take,  in  order  to  reform  the  world,  than  by  using 
all  honest  arts  to  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  laity.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  part  of  that  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  which  the  author 
of  Christianity  directs,  and  is  the  very  method  used  by  St.  Paul, 
who  became  all  things  to  all  men — to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  and  a  Greek 
to  the  Greeks. 

How  to  remedy  these  inconveniences  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  since  the  clergy  seem  to  be  of  an  opinion  that  this  humor 
of  sequestering  themselves  is  a  part  of  their  duty;  nay,  as  I  re- 
member they  have  been  told  so  by  some  of  their  bishops  in  their 
pastoral  letters,  particularly  by  one  [Dr.  Burnet]  among  them  of 
great  merit  and  distinction,  who  yet  in  his  own  practice  has  all  his 
lifetime  taken  a  course  directly  contrary.  But  I  am  deceived  if  an 
awkward  shame  and  fear  of  ill  usage  from  the  laity  have  not  a 
greater  share  in  this  mistaken  conduct  than  their  own  inclinations ; 

v.  — 21 
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corruptions,  or  deviations  from  statutes  have  crept  into  the  univenn- 
ties  through  neglect  or  length  of  time,  they  might  in  a  great  degree 
he  reformed,  by  strict  injunctions  from  court  (upon  each  particular) 
to  the  visitors  and  heads  of  houses ;  beside  the  peculiar  authority 
the  queen  may  have  in  several  colleges,  whereof  her  predecessors 
were  the  founders.  And  among  other  regulations,  it  would  be  very 
convenient  to  prevent  the  excess  of  drinking;  with  that  scurvy 
custom  among  the  lads,  and  parent  of  the  former  vice,  the  taking 
of  tobacco  where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  point  of  health. 

From  the  universities  the  young  nobility,  and  others  of  great  for- 
tunes, are  sent  for  early  up  to  town,  for  fear  of  contracting  any  airs 
of  pedantry  by  a  college  education.  Many  of  the  younger  gentry 
retire  to  the  inns  of  court,  where  they  are  wholly  left  to  their  own 
discretion.  And  the  consequence  of  this  remissness  in  education 
appears,  by  observing  that  nine  in  ten  of  those  who  rise  in  the  church, 
or  the  court,  the  law,  or  the  army,  are  younger  brothers,  or  new 
men,  whose  narrow  fortunes  have  forced  them  upon  industry  and 
application. 

As  for  the  inns  of  court,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  be  much  de- 
generated, they  must  needs  be  the  worst  instituted  seminaries  in  any 
Christian  country;  but  whether  they  may  be  corrected  without 
interposition  of  the  legislature  I  have  not  skill  enough  to  determine. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  all  wise  nations  have  agreed  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  strict  education,  which  consisted,  among  other  things, 
in  the  observance  of  moral  duties,  especially  justice,  temperance, 
and  chastity,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  arts,  and  bodily  exercises; 
but  all  these  among  us  are  laughed  out  of  doors. 

Without  the  least  intention  to  offend  the  clergy,  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  through  a  mistaken  notion  and  practice,  they  prevent 
themselves  from  doing  much  service,  which  otherwise  might  lie  in 
their  power,  to  religion  and  virtue :  I  mean,  by  affecting  so  much  to 
converse  with  each  other,  and  caring  so  little  to  mingle  with  the 
laity.  They  have  their  particular  clubs,  and  particular  coffeo-houses, 
where  they  generally  appear  in  clusters :  a  single  divine  dares  hardly 
show  his  person  among  numbers  of  fine  gentlemen ;  or  if  he  hap- 
pens to  fall  into  such  company,  he  is  silent  and  suspicious,  in  con- 
tinual apprehension  that  some  pert  man  of  pleasure  should  break 
an  unmannerly  jest  and  render  him  ridiculous.  Now  I  take  this 
behavior  of  the  clergy  to  be  just  as  reasonable  as  if  the  physicians 
should  agree  to  spend  their  time  in  visiting  one  another,  or  their 
several  apothecaries,  and  leave  their  patients  to  shift  for  themselves. 
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In  my  humble  opinion,  the  clergy's  business  lies  entirely  among  theV 
laity ;  neither  is  there,  perhaps,  a  more  effectual  way  to  forward  the 
salvation  of  men's  souls,  than  for  spiritual  persons  to  make  them-l 
selves  as  agreeable  as  they  can  in  the  conversations  of  the  world,  fori 
which  a  learned  education  gives  them  great  advantage,  if  they  would 
please  to  improve  and  apply  it.  It  so  happens  that  the  men  of 
pleasure,  who  never  go  to  church,  nor  use  themselves  to  read  books 
of  devotion,  form  their  ideas  of  the  clergy  from  a  few  poor  strollers 
they  often  observe  in  the  streets,  or  sneaking  out  of  some  person 
of  quality's  house,  where  they  are  hired  by  the  lady  at  ten  shillings 
a  month :  while  those  of  better  figure  and  parts  do  seldom  appear 
to  correct  these  notions.  And  let  some  reasoners  think  what  they 
please,  it  is  certain  that  men  must  be  brought  to  esteem  and  love 
the  clergy  before  they  can  be  persuaded  to  be  in  love  with  religion. 
No  man  values  the  best  medicine  if  administered  by  a  physician 
whose  person  he  hates  or  despises.  If  the  clergy  were  as  forward 
to  appear  in  all  companies  as  other  gentlemen,  and  would  a  little 
study  the  arts  of  conversation  to  make  themselves  agreeable,  they 
might  be  welcome  at  every  party  where  there  was  the  least  regard 
for  politeness  or  good  sense ;  and  consequently  prevent  a  thousand 
vicious  or  profane  discourses,  as  well  as  actions ;  neither  would  men 
of  understanding  complain  that  a  clergyman  was  a  constraint  upon 
the  company,  because  they  could  not  speak  blasphemy  or  obscene 
jests  before  him.  While  the  people  are  so  jealous  of  the  clergy's 
ambition,  as  to  abhor  all  thoughts  of  the  return  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  among  them,  I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  for  men 
of  that  function  to  take,  in  order  to  reform  the  world,  than  by  using 
all  honest  arts  to  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  laity.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  part  of  that  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  which  the  author 
of  Christianity  directs,  and  is  the  very  method  used  by  St.  Paul, 
who  became  all  things  to  all  men — to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  and  a  Greek 
to  the  Greeks. 

How  to  remedy  these  inconveniences  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  since  the  clergy  seem  to  be  of  an  opinion  that  this  humor 
of  sequestering  themselves  is  a  part  of  their  duty;  nay,  as  I  re- 
member they  have  been  told  so  by  some  of  their  bishops  in  their 
pastoral  letters,  particularly  by  one  [Dr.  Burnet]  among  them  of 
great  merit  and  distinction,  who  yet  in  his  own  practice  has  all  his 
lifetime  taken  a  course  directly  contrary.  But  I  am  deceived  if  an 
awkward  shame  and  fear  of  ill  usage  from  the  laity  have  not  a 
greater  share  in  this  mistaken  conduct  than  their  own  inclinations : 

v.  — 21 
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however,  if  the  outward  profession  of  religion  and  virtue  were  once 
in  practice  and  countenance  at  court  as  well  as  among  all  men  in 
office,  or  who  have  any  hopes  or  dependence  for  preferment,  a  good 
treatment  of  the  clergy  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  such 
a  reformation ;  and  they  would  soon  be  wise  enough  to  see  their  own 
duty  and  interest  in  qualifying  themselves  for  lay  conversation  when 
once  they  were  out  of  fear  of  being  choked  by  ribaldry  or  profane- 
ness. 

There  is  one  further  circumstance  upon  this  occasion  which  I 
know  not  whether  it  will  be  very  orthodox  to  mention :  the  clergy 
are  the  only  set  of  men  among  us  who  constantly  wear  a  distinct 
habit  from  others ;  the  consequence  of  which  (not  in  reason  but  in 
fact)  is  this,  that  as  long  as  any  scandalous  persons  appear  in  that 
dress,  it  will  continue  in  some  degree  a  general  mark  of  contempt. 
Whoever  happens  to  see  a  scoundrel  in  a  gown  reeling  home  at  mid- 
night (a  sight  neither  frequent  nor  miraculous)  is  apt  to  entertain 
an  ill  idea  of  the  whole  order,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  extremely 
comforted  in  his  own  vices.  Some  remedy  might  be  put  to  this,  if 
those  straggling  gentlemen  who  come  up  to  town  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes were  fairly  dismissed  to  the  West  Indies,  where  there  is  work 
enough,  and  where  some  better  provision  should  be  made  for  them 
than  I  doubt  there  is  at  present  Or  what  if  no  person  were  allowed 
to  wear  the  habit  who  had  not  some  preferment  in  the  church,  or  at 
least  some  temporal  fortune  sufficient  to  keep  him  out  of  contempt? 
though  in  my  opinion  it  were  infinitely  better  if  all  the  clergy  (ex- 
cept the  bishops)  were  permitted  to  appear  like  other  men  of  the 
graver  sort,  unless  at  those  seasons  when  they  are  doing  the  busi- 
ness of  their  function. 

There  is  one  abuse  in  this  town  which  wonderfully  contributes  to 
the  promotion  of  vice ;  that  such  men  are  often  put  into  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  whose  interest  it  is  that  virtue  should  be  ut- 
terly banished  from  among  us;  who  maintain,  or  at  least  enrich 
themselves  by  encouraging  the  grossest  immoralities ;  to  whom  all 
the  bawds  of  the  ward  pay  contribution  for  shelter  and  protection 
from  the  laws.  Thus  these  worthy  magistrates,  instead  of  lessening 
enormities,  are  the  occasion  of  just  twice  as  much  debauchery  as 
there  would  be  without  them.  For  those  infamous  women  are  forced 
upon  doubling  their  work  and  industry  to  answer  double  charges  of 
paying  the  justice  and  supporting  themselves;  like  thieves  who 
escape  the  gallows  and  are  let  out  to  steal  in  order  to  discharge  the 
jailer's  fees. 
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It  is  not  to  be  questioned  but  the  queen  and  ministry  might  easily 
redress  this  abominable  grievance  by  enlarging  the  number  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace ;  by  endeavoring  to  choose  men  of  virtuous  prin- 
ciples ;  by  admitting  none  who  have  not  considerable  fortunes ;  per- 
haps by  receiving  into  the  number  some  of  the  most  eminent  clergy : 
than  by  forcing  all  of  them,  upon  severe  penalties,  to  act  when  there 
is  occasion,  and  not  permitting  any  who  are  offered  to  refuse  the 
commission ;  but  in  these  two  last  cases,  which  are  very  material,  I 
doubt  there  will  be  need  of  the  legislature. 

The  reformation  of  the  stage  is  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
queen ;  and  in  the  consequences  it  has  upon  the  minds  of  the 
younger  people,  does  very  well  deserve  the  strictest  care.  Besides 
the  indecent  and  profane  passages  j  besides  the  perpetual  turning 
into  ridicule  the  very  function  of  the  priesthood,  with  other  irregu- 
larities, in  most  modern  comedies,  which  have  been  often  objected 
to  them ;  it  is  worth  observing  the  distributive  justice  of  the  authors, 
which  is  constantly  applied  to  the  punishment  of  virtue  and  the  re- 
ward of  vice ;  directly  opposite  to  the  rules  of  their  best  critics,  as 
well  as  to  the  practice  of  dramatic  poets,  in  all  other  ages  and  coun- 
tries. For  example,  a  country  squire,  who  is  represented  with  no 
other  vice  but  that  of  being  a  clown  and  having  the  provincial 
accent  upon  his  tongue,  which  is  neither  a  fault  nor  in  his  power  to 
remedy,  must  be  condemned  to  marry  a  cast  wench  or  a  cracked 
chambermaid.  On  the  other  side,  a  rakehell  of  the  town,  whose 
character  is  set  oflf  with  no  other  accomplishment  but  ^i:cessive 
prodigality,  profaneness,  intemperance,  and  lust,  is  rewarded  with  a 
lady  of  great  fortune  to  repair  his  own,  which  his  vices  had  almost 
ruined.  And  as  in  a  tragedy  the  hero  is  represented  to  have  ob- 
tained many  victories  in  order  to  raise  his  character  in  the  minds 
of  the  spectators ;  so  the  hero  of  a  comedy  is  represented  to  have 
been  victorious  in  all  his  intrigues  for  the  same  reason.  I  do  not 
remember  that  our  English  poets  ever  suffered  a  criminal  amour  to 
succeed  upon  the  stage  till  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  Ever 
since  that  time  the  alderman  is  made  a  cuckold,  the  deluded  virgin 
is  debauched,  and  adultery  and  fornication  are  supposed  to  be  com- 
mitted behind  the  scenes  as  part  of  the  action.  These  and  many 
more  corruptions  of  the  theatre,  peculiar  to  our  age  and  nation, 
need  continue  no  longer  than  while  the  court  is  content  to  connive 
at  or  neglect  them.  Surely  a  pension  would  not  be  ill  employed  on 
some  men  of  wit,  learning,  and  virtue,  who  might  have  power  to 
strike  out  every  offensive  or  unbecoming  passage  from  plays  abeadj 
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written^  as  well  as  those  that  may  be  offered  to  the  stage  for  the 
future.  By  which,  and  other  wise  regulations,  the  theatre  might 
become  a  very  innocent  and. useful  diversion,  instead  of  being  a 
scandal  and  reproach  to  our  religion  and  country. 

The  proposals  I  have  hitherto  made  for  the  advancement  of  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  such  as  come  within  reach  of  the  administra- 
tion ;  such  as  a  pious  active  prince,  with  a  steady  resolution,  might 
soon  bring  to  effect.  Neither  am  I  aware  of  any  objections  to  be 
raised  against  what  I  have  advanced ;  unless  it  should  be  thought 
that  making  religion  a  necessary  step  to  interest  and  favor  might 
increase  hypocrisy  among  us;  and  I  readily  believe  it  would.  But 
if  one  in  twenty  should  be  brought  over  to  true  piety  by  this  or  the 
like  methods,  and  the  other  nineteen  be  only  hypocrites,  the  advan- 
tage would  still  be  great.  Besides,  hypocrisy  is  much  more  eligible 
than  open  infidelity  and  vice ;  it  wears  the  livery  of  religion ;  it  ac- 
knowledges her  authority,  and  is  cautious  of  giving  scandal.  Nay, 
a  long  continued  disguise  is  too  great  a  constraint  upon  human  na- 
ture, especially  an  English  disposition :  men  would  leave  off  their 
vices  out  of  mere  weariness  rather  than  undergo  the  toil  and  hazard, 
and  perhaps  the  expense,  of  practising  them  perpetually  in  private. 
And  I  believe  it  is  often  with  religion  as  it  is  with  love;  which  by 
much  dissembling,  at  last  grows  real. 

All  other  projects  to  this  great  end  have  proved  hitherto  ineffec- 
tual. Laws  against  immorality  have  not  been  executed,  and  procla- 
mationsh,  occasionally  issued  out  to  enforce  them  are  wholly  unre- 
garded, as  things  of  form.  Keligious  societies,  though  begun  with 
excellent  intention,  and  by  persons  of  true  piety,  are  said,  I  know 
not  whether  truly  or  not,  to  have  dwindled  into  factious  clubs,  and 
grown  a  trade  to  enrich  little  knavish  informers  of  the  meanest  rank, 
such  as  common  constables,  and  broken  shopkeepers. 

And  that  some  effectual  attempt  should  be  made  toward  such  a 
reformation,  is  perhaps  more  necessary  than  people  commonly  ap- 
prehend ;  because  the  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  a  uni- 
versal degeneracy  of  manners  and  contempt  of  religion ;  which  is 
entirely  our  case  at  present. 

T>ns  te  minorem,  quod  gcris,  imperas.*     HoR. 

Neither  is  this  a  matter  to  be  deferred  till  a  more  convenient  time 
of  peace  and  leisure ;  because  a  reformation  in  men's  faith  and  morals 
is  the  best  natural,  as  well  as  religious,  means  to  bring  the  war  to  a 

*  "That  you  the  power  Divine  obey, 

Boundless  on  earth  extend  your  sway." — Francis 
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good  conclusion.  For,  if  men  in  trust  performed  their  duty  for  con- 
science'  sake,  affairs  would  not  suffer  through  fraud,  falsehood,  and 
neglect,  as  they  now  perpetually  do.  And  if  they  believed  a  God, 
and  his  providence,  and  acted  accordingly,  they  might  reasonably 
hope  for  his  divine  assistance  in  so  just  a  cause  as  ours. 

Nor  could  the  majesty  of  the  English  crown  appear,  upon  any 
occasion,  in  a  greater  lustre,  either  to  foreigners  or  subjects,  than 
by  an  administration  which,  producing  such  great  effects,  would  dis- 
cover so  much  power.  And  power  being  the  natural  appetite  of 
princes,  a  limited  monarch  cannot  so  well  gratify  it  in  anything,  as 
a  strict  execution  of  the  laws. 

Besides,  all  parties  would  be  obliged  to  close  with  so  good  a  work 
as  this,  for  their  own  reputation :  neither  is  any  expedient  more 
likely  to  unite  them.  For  the  most  violent  party  men  I  have  ever 
observed  are  such  as,  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  have  discovered 
least  sense  of  religion  or  morality ;  and  when  all  such  are  laid  aside, 
at  least  those  among  them  as  shall  be  found  incorrigible,  it  will  be 
a  matter  perhaps  of  no  great  difficulty  to  reconcile  the  rest. 

The  many  corruptions  at  present  in  every  branch  of  business  are 
almost  inconceivable.  I  have  heard  it  computed  by  skilful  persons, 
that  of  6,000,000/.  raised  every  year  for  the  service  of  the  public, 
one-third,  at  least,  is  sunk  and  intercepted  through  the  several  classes 
and  subordinations  of  artful  men  in  office,  before  the  remainder  is 
applied  to  the  proper  uses.  This  is  an  accidental  ill  effect  of  our 
freedom.  And  while  such  men  are  in  trust,  who  have  no  check 
from  within,  nor  any  views  but  toward  their  interest,  there  is  no 
other  fence  against  them,  but  the  certainty  of  being  hanged  upon 
the  first  discovery,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  unlimited  monarch, 
or  his  vizier.  Among  us,  the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  the 
loss  of  an  employment ;  and  that  danger  is  to  be  eluded  a  thousand 
ways.  Besides,  when  fraud  is  great,  it  furnishes  weapons  to  defend 
itself:  and  at  worst,  if  the  crimes  be  so  flagrant,  that  a  man  is  laid 
aside  out  of  perfect  shame  (which  rarely  happens),  he  retires  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  the  nafion ;  et  fruitur  dtis  iratis.  I  could  name 
a  commission,  where  several  persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  500/.,  with- 
out other  visible  revenues,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  2000/., 
and  laid  out  40,000/.  or  50,000/.  upon  purchases  of  lands  or  annui- 
ties. A  hundred  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  easily  be 
produced.  What  remedy,  therefore,  can  be  found  against  such 
grievances,  in  a  constitution  like  ours,  but  to  bring  religion  into 
countenance,  and  encourage  those  who,  from  the  hope  of  fiiture  re 
21* 
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ward,  and  dread  of  future  punishment,  will  be  moved  to  act  with 
justice  and  integrity  ? 

This  is  not  to  be  accomplished  any  other  way  than  by  introducing 
religion  as  much  as  possible  to  be  the  turn  and  fashion  of  the  age, 
which  only  lies  in  the  power  of  the  administration ;  the  prince  with 
utmost  strictness  regulating  the  court,  the  ministry,  and  other  per- 
sons in  great  employment ;  and  these,  by  their  example  and  autho- 
rity, reforming  all  who  have  dependence  on  them. 

It  is  certain  that  a  reformation,  successfully  carried  on  in  this 
great  town,  would  in  time  spread  itself  over  the  whole  kingdom ; 
since  most  of  the  considerable  youth  pass  here  that  season  of  their 
lives  wherein  the  strongest  impressions  are  made,  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  education  or  advance  their  fortunes,  and  those  among 
them  who  return  into  their  several  counties  are  sure  to  be  followed 
and  imitated  as  the  greatest  patterns  of  wit  and  good  breeding. 

And  if  things  were  once  in  this  train,  that  is,  if  virtue  and  religion 
were  established  as  the  necessary  titles  to  reputation  and  preferment; 
and  if  vice  and  infidelity  were  not  only  laden  with  infamy,  but  made 
the  infallible  ruin  of  all  men's  pretensions,  our  duty,  by  becoming 
our  interest,  would  take  root  in  our  natures,  and  mix  with  the  very 
genius  of  our  people,  so  that  it  would  not  be  easy  for  the  example 
of  one  wicked  prince  to  bring  us  back  to  our  former  corruptions. 

I  have  confined  myself  (as  it  is  before  observed)  to  those  methods 
for  the  advancement  of  piety  which  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince, 
limited  like  ours,  by  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws  already  in  force. 
And  this  is  enough  for  a  project  that  comes  without  any  name  or 
recommendation,  I  doubt  a  great  deal  more  than  will  suddenly  be 
reduced  into  practice.  Though  if  any  disposition  should  appear 
toward  so  good  a  work,  it  is  certain  that  the  assistance  of  the  legis- 
lative power  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  more  complete.  I  will 
instance  only  a  few  particulars  :  — 

In  order  to  reform  the  vices  of  this  town,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
has  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  whole  kingdom,  it  would  be  very 
instrumental  to  have  a  law  made  that  aH  taverns  and  alehouses 
should  be  obliged  to  dismiss  their  company  by  twelve  at  night,  and 
shut  up  their  doors ;  and  that  no  woman  should  be  suffered  to  enter 
any  tavern  or  alehouse  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  what  a  number  of  ill  consequences  such  a  law  would 
prevent;  the  mischiefs  of  quarrels,  and  lewdness,  and  thefts,  and 
midnight  brawls,  the  diseases  of  intemperance  and  venery,  and  a 
thousand  other  evils  needless  to  mention.     Nor  would  it  be 
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if  the  masters  of  those  public  houses  were  obliged,  upon  the  severest 
penalties,  to  give  only  a  proportioned  quantity  of  drink  to  every 
company ;  and  when  he  found  his  guests  disordered  with  excess,  to 
refuse  them  any  more. 

I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  nation  in  Christendom  where  all  kind 
of  fraud  is  practised  in  so  unmeasurable  a  degree  as  with  us.  The 
lawyer,  the  tradesman,  the  mechanic,  have  found  so  many  arts  to 
deceive  in  their  several  callings,  that  they  far  outgrow  the  common 
prudence  of  mankind,  which  is  in  no  sort  able  to  fence  against  them. 
Neither  could  the  legislature  in  anything  more  consult  the  public 
good,  than  by  providing  some  effectual  remedy  against  this  evil, 
which,  in  several  cases,  deserves  greater  punishment  than  many 
crimes  that  are  capital  among  us.  The  vintner  who,  by  mixing 
poison  with  his  wines,  destroys  more  lives  than  any  one  disease  in 
the  bill  of  mortality ;  the  lawyer,  who  persuades  you  to  a  purchase 
which  he  knows  is  mortgaged  for  more  than  the  worth,  to  the  ruin 
of  you  and  your  family ;  the  goldsmith  or  scrivener,  who  takes  all 
your  fortune  to  dispose  of,  when  he  has  beforehand  resolved  to  break 
the  following  day,  do  surely  deserve  the  gallows  much  better  than 
the  wretch  who  is  carried  thither  for  stealing  a  horse. 

It  cannot  easily  be  answered  to  God  or  man  why  a  law  is  not 
made  for  limiting  the  press ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  publish- 
ing of  such  pernicious  books  as,  under  pretence  of  freethinking,  en- 
deavor to  overthrow  those  tenets  in  religion  which  have  been  held 
inviolable,  almost  in  all  ages,  by  every  sect  that  pretend  to  be 
Christian ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  with  any  color  of  reason,  be  called 
points  in  controversy,  or  matters  of  speculation,  as  some  would  pre- 
tend. The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of»  Christ,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  even  the  truth  of  all  revelation,  are  daily 
exploded  and  denied  in  books  openly  printed ;  though  it  is  to  be 
supposed  neither  party  will  avow  such  principles,  or  own  the 
supporting  of  them  to  be  any  way  necessary  to  their  service. 

It  would  be  endless  to  set  down  every  corruption  or  defect  which 
requires  a  remedy  from  the  legislative  power.  Senates  are  likely 
to  have  little  regard  for  any  proposals  that  come  from  without  doors ; 
though,  under  a  due  sense  of  my  own  inabilities,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  unbiassed  thoughts  of  an  honest  and  wise  man,  em- 
ployed on  the  good  of  his  country,  may  be  better  digested  than  the 
results  of  a  multitude,  where  faction  and  interest  too  often  prevail; 
as  a  singie  guide  may  direct  the  way  better  than  five  hundred,  who 
have  contrary  views,  or  look  asquint,  or  shut  their  eyes. 
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I  shall  therefore  mention  but  one  more  particular^  which  I  think 
the  parliament  ought  to  take  under  consideration ;  whether  it  bo 
not  a  shame  to  our  country,  and  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  that  in 
many  towns,  where  there  is  a  prodigious  increase  in  the  number  of 
houses  and  inhabitants,  so  little  care  should  be  taken  for  the  build- 
ing of  churches,  that  five  parts  in  six  of  the  people  are  absolutely 
hindered  from  hearing  divine  service  ?  particularly  here  in  London,^ 
where  a  single  minister,  with  one  or  two  sorry  curates,  has  the  care 
sometimes  of  above  twenty  thousand  souls  incumbent  on  him;  a 
neglect  of  religion  so  ignominious,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  equalled  in  any  civilized  age  or  country. 

But,  to  leave  these  airy  imaginations  of  introducing  new  laws  for 
the  amendment  of  mankind,  what  I  principally  insist  on  is,  a  due 
execution  of  the  old,  which  lies  wholly  in  the  crown,  and  in  the 
authority  thence  derived  :  I  return,  therefore,  to  my  former  assertion, 
that  if  stations  of  power,  trust,  profit,  and  honor,  were  constantly 
made  the  rewards  of  virtue  and  piety,  such  an  administration  must 
needs  have  a  mighty  influence  on  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  whole 
kingdom :  and  men  of  great  abilities  would  then  endeavor  to  excel 
in  the  duties  of  a  religious  life,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for 
public  service.  I  may  possibly  be  wrong  in  some  of  the  means  I 
prescribe  towards  this  end :  but  that  is  no  material  objection  against 
the  design  itself  Let  those  who  are  at  the  helm  contrive  it  better, 
which,  perhaps,  they  may  easily  do.  Everybody  will  agree  that  the 
disease  .is  manifest,  as  well  as  dangerous;  that  some  remedy  is 
necessary,  and  that  none  yet  applied  has  been  effectual ;  which  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  any  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  country  to  oflfer 
his  thoughts,  when  he  can  have  no  other  end  in  view  but  the  public 
good.*  The  present  queen  is  a  princess  of  as  many  and  great  virtues 
as  ever  filled  a  throne :  how  would  it  brighten  her  character  to  the 
present  and  after  ages,  if  she  would  exert  her  utmost  authority  to 
instil  some  share  of  those  virtues  into  her  people,  which  they  are 
too  degenerate  to  learn  only  from  her  example !  and,  be  it  spoke 
with  all  the  veneration  possible  for  so  excellent  a  sovereign,  her 
best  endeavors  in  this  weighty  aflfair  are  a  most  important  part  of 
her  duty,  as  well  as  of  her  interest  and  her  honor. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  things  are  now,  every  man 
thinks  he  has  laid  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  merit,  and  may  pretend  to 

*  The  first  bint  for  procuring  a  fund  for  building  fifty  new  cburcbes  in  London 
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any  employment,  provided  he  has  been  loud  and  frequent  in 
declaring  himself  hearty  for  the  government.  It  is  true,  he  is  a 
man  of  pleasure,  and  a  freethinker ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  he  is 
profligate  in  his  morals,  and  a  despiser  of  religion ;  but  in  point  of 
party,  he  is  one  to  be  confided  in ;  he  is  an  assertor  of  liberty  and 
property ;  he  rattles  it  out  against  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and 
priestcraft  and  high  church.  It  is  enough :  he  is  a  person  fully 
qualified  for  any  employment,  in  the  court  or  the  navy,  the  law  or 
the  revenue ;  where  he  will  be  sure  to  leave  no  arts  untried,  of 
bribery,  fraud,  injustice,  oppression,  that  he  can  practise  with  any 
hope  of  impunity.  No  wonder  such  men  are  true  to  a  government 
where  liberty  runs  high,  where  property,  however  attained,  is  so 
well  secured,  and  where  the  administration  is  at  least  so  gentle :  it 
is  impossible  they  could  choose  any  other  constitution  without 
changing  to  their  loss. 

Fidelity  to  a  present  establishment  is  indeed  the  principal  means 
to  defend  it  from  a  foreign  enemy,  but  without  other  qualifications, 
will  not  prevent  corruptions  from  within ;  and  states  are  more  often 
ruined  by  these  than  the  other. 

To  conclude:  whether  the  proposals  I  have  offered  toward  a 
reformation  be  such  as  are  most  prudent  and  convenient  may  pro- 
bably be  a  question,  but  it  is  none  at  all  whether  some  reformation 
be  absolutely  necessary ;  because  the  nature  of  things  is  such  that 
if  abuses  be  not  remedied  they  will  certainly  increase,  nor  ever 
stop  till  they  end  in  the  subversion  of  a  commonwealth.  As  there 
must  always  of  necessity  be  some  corruptions,  so,  in  a  well-instituted 
state  the  executive  power  will  be  always  contending  against  them 
by  reducing  things  (as  Machiavel  speaks)  to  their  first  princ^les, 
never  letting  abuses  grow  inveterate  or  multiply  so  far  that  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  remedies,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  apply  them. 
As  he  that  would  keep  his  house  in  repair  must  attend  every  little 
breach  or  flaw,  and  supply  it  immediately,  else  time  alone  will  bring 
all  to  ruin,  —  how  much  more  the  common  accidents  of  storms  and 
rain  ?  He  must  live  in  perpetual  danger  of  his  house  falling  about 
his  ears,  and  will  find  it  cheaper  to  throw  it  quite  down  and  build 
it  again  from  the  ground,  perhaps  upon  a  new  foundation,  or  at 
least  in  a  new  form,  which  may  neither  be  so  safe  nor  so  convenient 
as  the  old. 
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ENTITLED  "THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,"  &o., 

WRITTEN   IN  THE   YEAR  1708,  BOX  LEFT   UNFINISHED. 


Before  I  enter  upon  a  particular  examination  of  this  treatise,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  do  two  things :  — 

Firstj  To  give  some  account  of  the  author,  together  with  the 
motives  that  might  probably  engage  him  in  such  a  work ;  and, 

Secondly,  To  discover  the  nature  and  tendency  in  general  of  the 
work  itself. 

The  first  of  these,  although  it  has  been  objected  against,  seems 
highly  reasonable,  especially  in  books  that  instil  pernicious  princi- 
ples. For,  although  a  book  is  not  intrinsically  much  better  or 
worse  according  to  the  stature  or  complexion  of  the  author,  yet 
when  it  happens  to  make  a  noise,  we  are  apt  and  curious,  as  in 
other  noises,  to  look  about  from  whence  it  comes.  But,  however, 
there  is  something  more  in  the  matter. 

If  a  theological  subject  be  well  handled  by  a  layman,  it  is  better 
received  than  if  it  came  from  a  divine,  and  that  for  reasons  obvious 
enough,  which,  although  of  little  weight  in  themselves,  will  ever 
have  a  great  deal  with  mankind. 

But  when  books  are  written  with  ill  intentions,  to  advance  dan- 
gerous opinions  or  destroy  foundations,  it  may  be  then  of  real  use 
to  know  from  what  quarter  they  come,  and  go  a  good  way  toward 
their  confutation.  For  instance,  if  any  man  should  write  a  book 
against  the  lawfulness  of  punishing  felony  with  death,  and  upon 
inquiry  the  author  should  be  found  in  Newgate  under  condemnation 
for  robbing  a  house,  his  arguments  would,  not  very  unjustly,  lose 
much  of  their  force  from  the  circumstances  he  lay  under;  so,  when 
Milton  writ  his  book  of  divorces,  it  was  presently  rejected  as  an 
occasional  treatise,  because  everybody  knew  he  had  a  shrew  for  his 
wife.  Neither  can  there  be  any  reason  imagined  why  he  might 
not,  after  he  was  blind,  have  writ  another  upon  the  danger  and  in- 
convenience of  eyes.  But  it  is  a  piece  of  logic  which  will  hardly 
pass  on  the  world,  that  because  one  man  has  a  sore  nose  therefore 
all  the  town  should  put  plasters  upon  theirs.  So,  if  this  treatise 
about  the  rights  of  the  church  should  prove  to  be  the  work  of  a 
man  steady  in  his  principles,  of  exact  morals,  and  profound  leamiog. 
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a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  a  hater  of  Christianity — as  what  he 
really  believes  to  be  a  cheat  upon  mankind,  whom  he  would  unde- 
ceive purely  for  their  good — it  might  be  apt  to  check  unwary  men, 
even  of  good  dispositions  toward  religion.  But  if  it  be  found 
the  production  of  a  man  soured  with  age  and  misfortunes,  together 
with  the  consciousness  of  past  miscarriages ;  of  one  who,  in  hopes 
of  preferment,  was  reconciled  to  the  popish  religion ;  of  one  wholly 
prostitute  in  life  and  principles,  and  only  an  enemy  to  religion 
because  it  condemns  them  :  in  thi?  case — and  this  last  I  find  is  the 
universal  opinion  —  he  is  likely  to  have  few  proselytes  beside  those 
who,  from  a  sense  of  their  vicious  lives,  require  to  be  perpetually 
supplied  by  such  amusements  as  this,  which  serve  to  flatter  their 
wishes  and  debase  their  understandings. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  would  fain  have  it  that  this  discourse 
was  written  by  a  club  of  freethinkers,  among  whom  the  supposed 
author  only  came  in  for  a  share :  but  sure  we  cannot  judge  so 
meanly  of  any  party  without  affronting  the  dignity  of  mankind.  J£ 
this  be  so,  and  if  here  be  the  product  of  all  their  quotas  and  con- 
tributions, we  must  needs  allow  that  freethinking  is  a  most  confined 
and  limited  talent.  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  whole  discourse  seems 
to  be  a  motley,  inconsistent  composition,  made  up  of  various  shredf 
of  equal  fineness,  although  of  different  colors.  It  is  a  bundle  of 
incoherent  maxims  and  assertions  that  frequently  destroy  one 
another :  but  still  there  is  the  same  flatness  of  thought  and  style, 
the  same  weak  advances  toward  wrt  and  raillery,  the  same  petulancy 
and  pcrtness  of  spirit,  the  same  train  of  superficial  reading,  the 
same  threadbare  quotation,  the  same  affectation  of  forming  general 
rules  upon  false  and  scanty  premises ;  and  lastly,  the  same  vapid 
venom  sprinkled  over  the  whole,  which,  like  the  dying  impotent 
bite  of  a  trodden  benumbed  snake,  may  be  nauseous  and  offensive, 
but  cannot  be  very  dangerous. 

And,  indeed,  I  am  so  far  from  thinking  this  libel  to  be  born  of 
several  fathers,  that  it  has  been  the  wonder  of  several  others*,  as 
well  as  myself,  how  it  was  possible  for  any  man  who  appears  to  have 
gone  the  common  circle  of  academical  education ;  who  has  taken  so 
universal  a  liberty,  and  has  so  entirely  laid  aside  all  regards,  not 
only  of  Christianity  but  common  truth  and  justice ;  one  who  is  dead 
to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  seems  to  be  past  the  getting  or  losing  of 
a  reputation,  should,  with  so  many  advantages,  and  upon  so  un- 
limited a  subject,  come  out  with  so  poor,  so  jejune  a  production. 
Should  we  pity  or  be  amazed  at  so  perverse  a  talent,  which,  instea*) 
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of  qualifying  an  author  to  give  a  new  turn  to  old  matters,  disposer 
him  quite  contrary  to  talk  in  an  old  beaten  trivial  manner  upon 
topics  wholly  new ;  to  make  so  many  sallies  into  pedantry  without 
a  call  upon  a  subject  the  most  alien,  and  in  the  very  moments  he 
is  declaiming  against  it,  and  in  an  age,  too,  where  it  is  so  violently 
exploded,  especially  among  those  readers  he  proposes  to  entertain  ? 

1  know  it  will  be  said,  that  this  is  only  to  talk  in  the  common 
style  of  an  answerer,  but  I  have  not  so  little  policy.  K  there  were 
any  hope  of  reputation  or  merit  from  such  victory,  I  should  be  i^t, 
like  others,  to  cry  up  the  courage  and  conduct  of  an  enemy. 
Whereas  to  detect  the  weakness,  the  malice,  the  sophistry,  the 
falsehood,  the  ignorance  of  such  a  writer,  requires  little  more  than 
to  rank  his  perfections  in  such  an  order,  and  place  them  in  such  a 
light,  that  the  commonest  reader  may  form  a  judgment  of  them. 

It  may  still  be  a  wonder  how  so  heavy  a  book,  written  upon  a 
subject  in  appearance  so  little  instructive  or  diverting,  should  sur- 
vive to  three  editions,  and  consequently  find  a  better  reception  than 
is  usual  with  such  bulky,  spiritless  volumes ;  and  this  in  an  age 
that  pretends  so  soon  to  be  nauseated  with  what  is  tedious  and  dull. 
To  which  I  can  only  return,  that  as  burning  a  book  by  the  common 
hangman  is  a  known  expedient  to  make  it  sell,  so  to  write  a  book 
that  deserves  such  treatment  is  another ;  and  a  third,  perhaps  as 
effectual  as  either,  is  to  ply  an  insipid,  worthless  tract  with  grave 
and  learned  answers,  as  Dr.  Hickes,  Dr.  Potter,  and  Mr.  Wotton 
have  done.  Such  performances,  however  commendable,  have 
glanced  a  reputation  upon  the  piece,  which  owes  its  life  to  the 
strength  of  those  hands  and  weapons  that  were  raised  to  destroy 
it;  Hke  flinging  a  mountain  upon  a  worm,  which,  instead  of  being 
bruised,  by  the  advantage  of  its  littleness  lodges  under  it  unhurt. 

But  neither  is  this  all.  For  the  subject,  as  unpromising  as  it 
seems  at  first  view,  is  no  less  than  that  of  Lucretius,  to  free  men's 
minds  from  the  bondage  of  religion ;  and  this  not  by  little  hints 
and  by  piecemeal,  after  the  manner  of  those  little  atheistical  tracts 
that  steal  into  the  world,  but  in  a  thorough  wholesale  manner,  by 
making  religion,  church,  Christianity,  with  all  their  concomitants, 
a  perfect  contrivance  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  an  imputation  often 
charged  on  this  sort  of  men,  that,  by  their  invectives  against  reli- 
gion, they  can  possibly  propose  no  other  end  than  that  of  fortifying 
themselves  and  others  against  the  reproaches  of  a  vicious  life,  it 
being  necessary  for  men  of  libertine  practices  to  embrace  libertind 
principles,  or  else  they  cannot  act  in  consistence  with  any  remaaf 
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or  preserve  any  peace  of  mind.  Whether  such  authors  have  this 
design,  (whereof  I  think  they  have  never  gone  about  to  acquit 
themselves,)  thus  much  is  certain,  that  no  other  use  is  made  of 
such  writings;  neither  did  I  ever  hear  this  author's  book  justified 
by  any  person,  either  Whig  or  Tory,  except  such  who  are  of  that 
profligate  character.  And  I  believe  whoever  examines  it  will  be  of 
the  same  opinion ;  although,  indeed,  such  wretches  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  seems  rather  surprising  why  the  book  has  had  no  more 
editions  than  why  it  should  have  so  many. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  curious  with  some  account 
of  this  author's  character,  let  us  examine  what  might  probably  be 
the  motives  to  engage  him  in  such  a  work.  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
the  principal,  which  is  a  sum  of  money :  because  that  is  not  a  mark 
to  distinguish  him  from  any  other  trader  with  the  press.  I  will 
say  nothing  of  revenge  and  malice,  from  resentment  of  the  indigni- 
ties and  contempt  he  has  undergone  for  his  crime  of  apostacy.  To 
this  passion  he  has  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  order,  propriety,  discre- 
tion, and  common  sense,  as  may  be  seen  in  every  page  of  his  book ; 
but  I  am  deceived,  if  there  were  not  a  third  motive  as  powerful  as 
the  other  two;  and  that  is,  vanity.  About  the  latter  end  of  Iting 
James's  reign,  he  had  almost  finished  a  learned  discourse  in  defence 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  justify  his  conversion ;  all  which, 
upon  the  revolution,  was  quite  out  of  season.  Having  thus  prosti- 
tuted his  reputation,  and  at  once  ruined  his  hopes,  he  had  no 
recourse  left  but  to  show  his  spite  against  religion  in  general,  the 
false  pretensions  to  which  had  proved  so  destructive  to  his  credit 
and  fortune  :  and  at  the  same  time,  loath  to  employ  the  speculations 
of  so  many  years  to  no  purpose,  by  an  easy  turn,  the  same  arguments 
he  had  made  use  of  to  advance  popery  were  full  as  properly  levelled 
by  him  against  Christianity  itself;  like  the  image  which,  while  it 
was  new  and  handsome,  was  worshipped  for  a  saint,  and  when  it 
came  to  be  old  and  broken  was  still  good  enough  to  make  a  tolerable 
devil.  And  therefore  every  reader  will  observe,  that  the  arguments 
for  popery  are  much  the  strongest  of  any  in  his  book,  as  I  shall 
further  remark  when  I  find  them  in  my  way. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  his  title-page,  which  I  take  to  be 
not  amiss,  where  he  calls  his  book  "  Part  the  First."  This  is  a 
project  to  fright  away  answerers,  and  make  the  poor  advocates  for 
religion  believe  he  still  keeps  further  vengeance  in  petto.  It  must 
be  allowed,  he  has  not  wholly  lost  time  while  he  was  of  the  Romish 
communion      This  very  trick  he  learned  from  his  old  father  tha 
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pope,  whose  custom  it  is  to  lift  up  his  hand,  and  threaten  to  ftilmi- 
nate  when  he  never  meant  to  bhoot  his  bolts ;  because  the  princes 
of  Christendom  had  learned  the  secret  to  avoid  or  despise  them. 
Pr.  Hickes  knew  this  very  well,  and  therefore,  in  his  answer  to  this 
"  Book  of  Rights,''  where  a  second  part  is  threatened,  like  a  rash 
person  he  desperately  cries,  "Let  it  come."  But  I,  who  have  too 
much  phlegm  to  provoke  angry  wits  of  his  standard,  must  tell  the 
author  that  the  doctor  plays  the  wag,  as  if  he  were  sure  it  were  all 
grimace.  For  my  part,  I  declare,  if  he  writes  a  second  part,  I  will 
not  write  another  answer ;  or  if  I  do,  it  shall  be  published  before 
the  other  part  comes  out. 

There  may  have  been  another  motive,  although  it  be  hardly 
credible,  both  for  publishing  this  work  and  threatening  a  second 
part :  it  is  soon  conceived  how  far  the  sense  of  a  man's  vanity  will 
transport  him.  This  man  must  have  somewhere  heard  that  danger- 
ous enemies  have  been  often  bribed  to  silence  with  money  or  pre- 
ferment ;  and  therefore,  to  show  how  formidable  he  is,  he  has  pub- 
lished his  first  essay,  and  in  hopes  of  hire  to  be  quiet,  has  frighted 
u^  with  his  design  of  another.  What  must  the  clergy  do  in  these 
unhappy  circumstances  ?  If  they  should  bestow  this  man  bread 
enough  to  stop  his  mouth,  it  will  but  open  those  of  a  hundred  more, 
who  are  every  whit  as  well  qualified  to  rail  as  he.  And  truly,  when 
I  compare  the  former  enemies  to  Christianity,  such  as  Socinus, 
Hobbes,  and  Spinosa,  with  such  of  their  successors,  as  Toland, 
Asgil,  Coward,  Gildon,  this  author  of  the  Rights,  and  some  others, 
the  church  appears  to  me  like  the  sick  old  lion  in  the  fable,  who, 
after  having  his  person  outraged  by  the  bull,  the  elephant,  the 
horse,  and  the  bear,  took  nothing  so  much  to  heart  as  to  find  him- 
self at  last  insulted  by  the  spurn  of  an  ass. 

I  will  now  add  a  few  words,  to  give  the  reader  some  general 
notion  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  work  itself. 

I  think  I  may  assert,  without  the  least  partiality,  that  it  is  a 
treatise  wholly  devoid  of  wit  or  learning,  under  the  most  violent  and 
weak  endeavors  and  pretences  to  both :  that  it  is  replenished  through- 
out with  bold,  rude,  improbable  falsehoods,  and  gross  misinterpre- 
tations ;  and  supported  by  the  most  impudent  sophistry,  and  false 
logic,  I  have  anywhere  observed.  To  this  he  has  added  a  paltry, 
traditional  cant  of  priestrid  and  priestcraft,  without  reason  or  pre- 
text as  he  applies  it.  And  when  he  rails  at  those  doctrines  in 
popery,  (which  no  Protestant  was  ever  supposed  to  believe,)  h« 
leads  the  reader,  however,  by  the  hand,  to  make  applications  against 
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the  English  clergy ;  and  then  he  never  fails  to  triumph,  as  if  he 
had  made  a  very  shrewd  and  notable  stroke.  And  because  the 
court  and  kingdom  seemed  disposed  to  moderation  with  regard  to 
dissenters,  more  perhaps  than  is  agreeable  to  the  hot  unreasonable 
temper  of  some  mistaken  men  among  us ;  therefore,  under  the  shelter 
of  that  popular  opinion,  he  ridicules  all  that  is  sound  in  religion, 
even  Christianity  itself,  under  the  names  of  Jacobite,  Takers,  High 
Church,  and  other  terms  of  factious  jargon.  All  which,  if  it  were 
to  be  first  rased  from  his  book,  (as  just  so  much  of  nothing  to  the 
purpose,)  how  little  would  remain  to  give  the  trouble  of  an  answer  ! 
To  which  let  me  add,  that  the  spirit  or  genius,  which  animates  the 
whole,  is  plainly  perceived  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  abortive  mal- 
ice of  an  old  neglected  man,  who  has  long  lain  under  the  extremes 
of  obloquy,  poverty,  and  contempt,  that  have  soured  his  temper  and 
made  him  fearless.  But  where  is  the  merit  of  being  bold  to  a  man 
that  is  secure  of  impunity  to  his  person,  and  is  past  apprehension 
of  anything  else  ?  He  that  has  neither  reputation  nor  bread  has 
very  little  else  to  lose,  and  has  therefore  as  little  to  fear.  And  as 
it  is  usually  said,  "  Whoever  values  not  his  own  life,  is  master  of 
another  man's,"  so  there  is  something  like  it  in  reputation  :  he  that 
is  wholly  lost  to  all  regards  of  truth  or  modesty,  may  scatter  so  much 
calumny  and  scandal  that  some  part  may  perhaps  be  taken  up  be- 
fore it  fall  to  the  ground ;  because  the  ill  talent  of  the  world  is  such 
that  those  who  will  be  at  pains  enough  to  inform  themselves  in  a 
malicious  story  will  take  none  at  all  to  be  undeceived,  nay,  will  be 
apt,  with  some  reluctance,  to  admit  a  favorable  truth. 

To  expostulate,  therefore,  with  this  author  for  doing  mischief  to 
religion,  id  to  strew  his  bed  with  roses :  he  will  reply  in  triumph, 
that  this  was  his  design;  and  I  am  loath  to  mortify  him,  by  assert- 
ing he  has  done  none  at  all.  For  I  never  yet  saw  so  poor  an  athe- 
istical scribble  which  would  not  serve  as  a  twig  for  sinking  libertines 
to  catch  at.  It  must  be  allowed  in  their  belief,  that  the  faith  of 
Christians  is  not  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  in  comparison  of  theirs, 
which  can  remove  such  mountains  of  absurdities,  and  submit  with 
so  entire  a  resignation  to  such  apostles.  If  these  men  had  any  share 
of  that  reason  they  pretend  to,  they  would  retire  into  Christianity, 
merely  to  give  it  ease.  And,  therefore,  men  can  never  be  confirmed 
in  such  doctrines  until  they  are  confirmed  in  their  vices ;  which  last, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  is  the  principal  design  of  this  and  all 
other  writers  against  revealed  religion. 

I  am  now  opening  the  book  which  I  propose  to  examine;  an 
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employment,  as  it  is  entirely  new  to  me,  so  it  is  that  to  which  of  all 
others  I  have  naturally  the  greatest  antipathy.  And  indeed,  who 
can  dwell  upon  a  tedious  piece  of  insipid  thinking  and  false  reason- 
ing, so  long  as  I  am  likely  to  do,  without  sharing  the  infection  ? 

But,  before  I  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  book  itself,  I  must 
be  forced  to  wade  through  the  shallows  of  a  long  preface. 

This  preface,  large  as  we  see  it,  is  only  made  up  of  such  supernu- 
merary arguments  against  an  independent  power  in  the  church,  as 
he  could  not,  without  nauseous  repetition,  scatter  into  the  body  of 
his  book  :  and  it  is  detached,  like  a  forlorn  hope,  to  blunt  the  enemy's 
sword  that  intends  to  attack  him.  Now  I  think  it  will  be  easy  to 
prove,  that  the  opinion  of  impen'um  in  imperio,  in  the  sense  he 
charges  it  upon  the  clergy  of  England,  is  what  no  one  divine  of  any 
reputation,  and  very  few  at  all,  did  ever  maintain;  and  that  their 
universal  sentiment  in  this  matter  is  such  as  few  Protestants  did 
ever  dispute.  But  if  the  author  of  the  "  Begale,'-'  or  two  or  three 
or  more  obscure  writers,  have  carried  any  points  further  than  Scrip- 
ture and  reason  will  allow,  (which  is  more  than  I  know  or  shall 
trouble  myself  to  inquire,)  the  clergy  of  England  is  no  more  an- 
swerable for  those  than  the  laity  is  for  all  the  folly  and  impertinence 
of  this  treatise.  And,  therefore,  that  people  may  not  be  amused, 
or  think  this  man  is  somewhat,  that  he  has  advanced  or  defended 
any  oppressed  truth,  or  overthrown  any  growing  dangerous  errors,  I 
will  set  in  as  clear  a  light  as  I  can  what  I  conceive  to  be  held  by 
the  established  clergy  and  all  reasonable  Protestants  in  this  matter. 

Everybody  knows  and  allows,  that  in  all  government  there  is  an 
absolute,  unlimited,  legislative  power ;  which  is  originally  in  the 
body  of  the  people,  although,  by  custom,  conquest,  usurpation,  or 
other  accidents,  sometimes  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  or  a  few. 
This  in  England  is  placed  in  the  three  estates,  (otherwise  called  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,)  in  conjunction  with  the  king.  And 
whatever  they  please  to  enact,  or  to  repeal  in  the  settled  forms, 
whether  it  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  immediately  becomes  law  or 
nullity.  Their  decrees  may  be  against  equity,  truth,  reason,  and 
religion,  but  they  are  not  against  law :  because  law  is  the  will  of 
the  supreme  legislature,  and  that  is  themselves.  And  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt  but  the  same  authority,  whenever  it  pleases,  may 
abolish  Christianity,  and  set  up  the  Jewish,  Mahometan,  or  heathen 
religion.  In  short,  they  may  do  anything  within  the  compass  of 
human  power.  And,  therefore,  who  will  dispute  that  the  same  la^ 
which  deprived  the  church  not  only  of  lands,  misapplied  to  super* 
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stitious  uses,  but  eyen  the  tithes  and  glebes,  (the  ancient  and  ne- 
cessary support  of  parish  priests,)  may  take  away  all  the  rest  when- 
ever the  lawgivers  please,  and  make  the  priesthood  as  primitive  as 
this  writer  or  others  of  his  stamp  can  desire. 

But  as  the  supreme  power  can  certainly  do  ten  thousand  things 
more  than  it  ought,  so  there  are  several  things  which  some  people 
may  think  it  can  do,  although  it  really  cannot.  For  it  unfortu- 
nately happens,  that  edicts  which  cannot  be  executed  will  not  alter 
the  nature  of  things.  So,  if  a  king  and  parliament  should  please  to 
enact  that  a  woman  who  has  been  a  month  married  is  virgo  intacta, 
would  that  actually  restore  her  to  her  primitive  state  ?  If  the  su- 
preme power  should  resolve  a  corporal  of  dragoons  to  be  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  law,  or  physic,  few,  I  believe,  would  trust  their  souls, 
fortunes,  or  bodies  to  his  direction  ;  because  that  power  is  neither 
fit  to  judge  or  teach  those  qualifications  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  several  professions.  Put  the  case,  that  walking  on  the 
slack-rope  were  the  only  talent  required  by  an  act  of  parliament  for 
making  a  man  a  bishop ;  no  doubt,  when  a  man  had  done  his  feat 
of  activity  in  form,  he  might  sit  in  the  house  of  lords,  put  on  his 
robes  and  his  rochet,  go  down  to  his  palace,  receive  and  spend  his 
rents;  but  it  requires  very  little  Christianity  to  believe  this  tumbler 
to  be  one  whit  more  a  bishop  than  he  was  before,  because  the  law 
of  God  has  otherwise  decreed  ;  which  law,  although  a  nation  may 
refuse  to  receive  it,  cannot  alter  in  its  own  nature. 

And  here  lies  the  mistake  of  this  superficial  man,  who  is  not  able 
to  distinguish  between  what  the  civil  power  can  hinder  and  what  it 
can  do.  "  If  the  parliament  can  annul  ecclesiastical  laws,  they  must 
be  able  to  make  them,  since  no  greater  power  is  required  for  one 
than  the  other."  (See  preface,  p.  8.)  This  consequence  he  repeats 
above  twenty  times,  and  always  in  the  wrong.  He  afi'ects  to  form 
a  few  words  into  the  shape  and  size  of  a  maxim,  then  tries  it  by  his 
ear,  and  according  as  he  likes  the  sound  or  cadence,  pronounces  it 
true.  Cannot  I  stand  over  a  man  with  a  great  pole,  and  hinder  him 
from  making  a  watch,  although  I  am  not  able  to  make  one  myself? 
If  I  have  strength  enough  to  knock  a  man  on  the  head,  does  it  fol- 
low I  can  raise  him  to  life  again  ?  The  parliament  may  condemn 
all  the  Greek  and  Koman  authors ;  can  it  therefore  create  new  ones 
in  their  stead  ?  They  may  make  laws,  indeed,  and  call  them  canon 
and  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  oblige  all  men  to  observe  them  under 
pain  of  high  treason.  And  so  may  I,  who  love  as  well  as  any  man 
to  have  in  my  own  family  the  power  in  the  last  resort,  take  a  turnip^ 
22* 
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tie  a  string  to  it,  and  call  it  a  watch,  and  turn  away  all  my  servants 
if  they  refuse  to  call  it  so  too. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  that  this  opinion  of  the  inde- 
pendent power  of  the  church,  or  imperium  in  tmperio,  wherewith 
this  writer  raiseth  such  a  dust,  is  what  I  never  imagined  to  be  of 
any  consequence,  never  once  heard  disputed  amongst  divines,  nor 
remember  to  have  read,  otherwise  than  as  a  scheme  in  one  or  two 
authors  of  middle  rank,  but  with  very  little  weight  laid  on  it.  And 
I  dare  believe  there  is  hardly  one  divine  in  ten  that  ever  once 
thought  of  this  matter.  Yet  to  see  a  large  swelling  volume  written 
only  to  encounter  this  doctrine,  what  could  one  think  less  than  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  were  perpetually  tiring  the  press  and 
the  pulpit  with  nothing  else  ? 

I  remember  some  years  ago  a  virtuoso  writ  a  small  tract  about 
worms,  proved  them  to  be  in  more  places  than  was  generally  ob- 
served, and  made  some  discoveries  by  glasses.  This  having  met 
with  some  reception,  presently  the  poor  man's  head  was  full  of 
nothing  but  worms ;  all  we  eat  and  drink,  all  the  whole  consistence 
of  human  bodies,  and  those  of  every  other  animal,  the  very  air  we 
breathed,  in  short,  all  nature  throughout,  was  nothing  but  worms  5 
and  by  that  system,  he  solved  all  difficulties,  and  from  thence  all 
causes  in  philosophy.  Thus  it  has  fared  with  our  author,  and  his 
independent  power.  The  attack  against  occasional  conformity,  and 
the  scarcity  of  coffee,  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  the  loss  of  kerseys 
and  narrow  cloths,  the  death  of  king  William,  the  author's  turning 
papist  for  preferment,  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  with  ten 
thousand  other  misfortunes,  are  all  owing  to  this  imperium  in  imperio. 

It  will  be  therefore  necessary  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light, 
by  inquiring  whether  the  clergy  have  any  power  independent  of  the 
civil,  and  of  what  nature  it  is. 

Whenever  the  Christian  religion  was  embraced  by  the  civil  power 
in  any  nation,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  magistrates  and  senates 
were  fully  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  it.  Besides,  the  Chris- 
tians were  so  numerous,  and  their  worship  so  open  before  the  con- 
version of  princes,  that  their  discipline,  as  well  as  doctrine,  could 
not  be  a  secret :  they  saw  plainly  a  subordination  of  ecclesiastics, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons :  that  these  had  certain  powers  and 
employments  different  from  the  laity  :  that  the  bishops  were  conse- 
crated, and  set  apart  for  that  office,  by  those  of  their  own  order : 
that  the  presbyters  and  deacons  were  differently  set  apart,  always  by 
the  bishops :  that  none  but  the  ecclesiastics  presamed  to  pray  or 
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preach  in  places  set  apart  for  God's  worship,  or  to  administer  the 
Lord's  supper :  that  all  questions,  relating  either  to  discipline  or 
doctrine,  were  determined  in  ecclesiastical  conventions.    These,  and 
the  like  doctrines  and  practices,  heing  most  of  them  directly  proved, 
and  the  rest  by  very  fair  consequence  deduced  from  the  words  of 
our  Savior  and  his  apostles,  were  certainly  received  as  a  divine  law, 
by  every  prince  or  state  which  admitted  the  Christian  religion :  and 
consequently,  what  they  could  not  justly  alter  afterward,  any  more 
than  the  common  laws  of  nature.     And  therefore,  although  the  su- 
preme power  can  hinder  the  clergy  or  church  from  making  any  new 
canons,  or  executing  the  old ;  from  consecrating  bishops,  or  refuse 
those  that  they  do  consecrate ;  or,  in  short,  from  performing  any 
ecclesiastical  office,  as  they  may  from  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping; 
yet  they  cannot  themselves  perform  those  offices,  which  are  assigned 
to  the  clergy  by  our  Savior  and  his  apostles ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is 
not  according  to  the  divine  institution,  and  consequently,  null  and 
void.     Our  Savior  tells  as,  "  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;" 
and  therefore,  to  be  sure,  the  world  is  not  of  his  kingdom ;  nor  can 
ever  please  him  by  interfering  in  the  administration  of  it,  since  he 
has  appointed  ministers  of  his  own,  and  has  empowered  and  in- 
structed them  for  that  purpose  :  so  that  I  believe  the  clergy  who, 
as  he  says,  are  good  at  distinguishing,  would  think  it  reasonable  to 
distinguish  between  their  power  and  the  liberty  of  exercising  this 
power.     The  former  they  claim  immediately  from  Christ,  and  the 
latter,  from  the  permission,  connivance,  or  authority  of  the  civil 
government;  with  which  the  clergy's  power,  according  to  the  solu- 
tion I  have  given,  cannot  possibly  interfere. 

But  this  writer,  setting  up  to  form  a  system  upon  stale,  scanty 
topics,  and  a  narrow  circle  of  thought,  falls  into  a  thousand  ab- 
surdities. And  for  a  further  help,  he  has  a  talent  of  rattling  out 
phrases,  which  seem  to  have  sense,  but  have  none  at  all ;  the  usual 
fate  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  force  and  compass  of  words, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  write  either  pertinently, 
or  intelligibly,  upon  the  most  obvious  subjects. 

So,  in  the  beginning  of  his  preface,  page  4,  he  says,  "  The  Church 
of  England,  being  established  by  acts  of  parliament,  is  a  perfect 
creature  of  the  civil  power ;  I  mean  the  polity  and  discipline  of  it, 
and  it  is  that  which  makes  all  the  contention ;  for  as  to  the  doc- 
trines expressed  in  the  articles,  I  do  not  find  high  church  to  be  in 
any  manner  of  pain ;  but  they  who  lay  claim  to  most  orthodoxy  can 
distinguish  themselves  out  of  them."   It  is  observable  in  this  author. 
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that  his  style  is  naturally  harsh  and  ungrateful  to  the  ear,  and  hia 
expressions  mean  and  trivial  j  but  whenever  he  goes  about  to  polish 
a  period,  you  may  be  certain  of  some  gross  defect  in  propriety  or 
meaning:  so,  the  lines  just  quoted  seem  to  run  easily  over  the 
tongue,  and  upon  examination  they  are  perfect  nonsense  and  blun- 
der :  to  speak  in  his  own  borrowed  phrase,  what  is  contained  in  the 
idea  of  established  ?  Surely,  not  existence.  Does  establishment 
give  being  to  a  thing  ?  He  might  have  said  the  same  thing  of 
Christianity  in  general,  or  the  existence  of  God,  since  both  are  con- 
firmed by  acts  of  parliament.  But  the  best  is  behind  :  for  in  the 
next  line,  having  named  the  church  half  a  dozen  times  before,  he 
now  says,  he  means  only  the  polity  and  discipline  of  it ;  as  if,  having 
spoken  in  praise  of  the  art  of  physic,  a  man  should  explain  himself, 
that  he  meant  only  the  institution  of  a  college  of  physicians  into  a 
president  and  fellows.  And  it  will  appear  that  this  author,  however 
versed  in  the  practice,  has  grossly  transgressed  the  rules  of  non- 
sense, (whose  property  it  is  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny,)  since  every 
visible  assertion  gathered  from  those  few  lines  is  absolutely  false  : 
for  where  was  the  necessity  of  excepting  the  doctrines  expressed  in 
the  articles,  since  these  are  equally  creatures  of  the  civil  power, 
having  been  established  by  acts  of  parliament  as  well  as  the  others  ? 
But  the  church  of  England  is  no  creature  of  the  civil  power,  either 
as  to  its  polity  or  doctrines.  The  fundamentals  of  both  were  de- 
duced from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  instructions  of  the  purest 
and  earliest  ages ;  and  were  received  as  such  by  those  princes  or 
states  who  embraced  Christianity,  whatever  prudential  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  former  by  human  laws,  which  alone  can  be 
justly  altered  or  annulled  by  them. 

What  I  have  already  said  would,  I  think,  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  his  whole  preface,  and  indeed  to  the  greatest  part  of  his  book, 
which  is  wholly  turned  upon  battering  down  a  sort  of  independent 
power  in  the  clergy,  which  few  or  none  of  them  ever  claimed  or 
defended.  But  there  being  certain  peculiarities  in  this  preface  that 
very  much  set  off  the  wit,  the  learning,  the  raillery,  reasoning,  and 
sincerity  of  the  author,  I  shall  take  notice  of  some  of  them  as  I  pass. 

But  here,  I  hope,  it  will  not  be  expected,  that  I  should  bestow 
remarks  upon  every  passage  in  this  book  that  is  liable  to  exception 
for  ignorance,  falsehood,  dulness,  or  malice.  Where  he  is  so  insipid 
that  nothing  can  be  struck  out  for  the  reader's  entertainment,  J 
shall  observe  Horace's  rule : 

Qaae  desperes  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinqnas. 
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Upon  which  account  I  shall  8ay  nothing  of  that  great  instance  of 
his  candor  and  judgment  in  relation  to  Dr.  Stillingflcet,  who  (hap- 
pening to  lie  under  his  displeasure  upon  the  fatal  test  of  imperium 
in  impend)  is  high  church  and  Jacobite,  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  save  him  from  the  gallows,  and  subscribed  the  articles  only  to 
keep  his  preferment :  whereas  the  character  of  that  prelate  is  uni- 
versally known  to  have  been  directly  the  reverse  of  what  this  writer 
gives  him. 

But  before  he  can  attempt  to  ruin  this  damnable  opinion  of  two 
independent  powers,  he  tells  us,  page  6,  **  It  will  be  necessary  to 
show  what  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  government."  Now,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  this  refined  way  of  speaking  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Locke;  after  whom  the  author  limps  as  fast  as  he  is  able.  All 
the  former  philosophers  in  the  world,  from  the  age  of  Socrates  to 
ours,  would  have  ignorantly  put  the  question,  Quid  est  imperium  f 
But  now,  it  seems,  we  must  vary  our  phrase :  and  since  our  modern 
improvement  of  human  understanding,  instead  of  desiring  a  philo- 
sopher to  describe  or  define  a  mouse-trap,  or  tell  me  what  it  is,  I 
must  gravely  ask,  what  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  a-  mouse-trap  ? 
But  then,  to  observe  how  deeply  this  new  way  of  putting  questions 
to  a  man's  self  makes  him  enter  into  the  nature  of  things :  his  pre- 
sent business  is  to  show  us  what  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  govern- 
ment. The  company  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would 
gladly  be  instructed  ;  which  he  does  in  the  following  words,  p.  6 : — 

"  It  would  be  in  vain  for  one  intelligent  being  to  pretend  to  set 
rules  to  the  actions  of  another,  if  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  re- 
ward the  compliance  with,  or  punish  the  deviations  from,  his  rules, 
by  some  good  or  evil,  which  is  not  the  natural  consequence  of  those 
actions ;  since  the  forbidding  men  to  do  or  forbear  an  action,  on  the 
account  of  that  convenience  or  inconvenience  which  attends  it,  whe- 
ther he  who  forbids  it  will  or  no,  can  be  no  more  than  advice." 

I  shall  not  often  draw  such  long  quotations  as  this,  which  I  could 
not  forbear  to  offer  as  a  specimen  of  the  propriety  and  perspicuity 
of  this  author's  style.  And  indeed,  what  a  light  breaks  out  upon 
us  all  as  soon  as  we  have  read  these  words !  how  thoroughly  are  we 
instructed  in  the  whole  nature  of  government !  what  mighty  truths 
are  here  discovered,  and  how  clearly  conveyed  to  our  understanding ! 
and,  therefore,  let  us  melt  this  refined  jargon  into  the  old  style,  for 
the  improvement  of  such  who  are  not  enough  conversant  in  the 
new. 

Tf  the  author  were  one  who  used  to  talk  like  one  of  us,  he  would 
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have  spoken  in  this  manner :  '<  I  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  full 
and  perfect  definition  of  government,  such  as  will  show  the  nature 
and  all  the  properties  of  it ;  and  my  definition  is  thus :  One  man 
will  never  cure  another  of  stealing  horses,  merely  by  minding  him 
of  the  pains  he  has  taken,  the  cold  he  has  got,  and  the  shoe-leather 
he  has  lost,  in  stealing  that  horse ;  nay,  to  warn  him  that  the  horse 
may  kick  or  fling  him,  or  cost  him  more  than  he  is  worth  in  hay 
and  oats,  can  be  no  more  than  advice.  For  the  gallows  is  not  the 
natural  effect  of  robbing  on  the  highway,  as  heat  is  of  fire ;  and, 
therefore,  if  you  will  govern  a  man,  you  must  find  out  some  other 
way  of  punishment  than  what  he  will  inflict  upon  himself." 

Or,  if  this  will  not  do,  let  us  try  it  in  another  case  (which  I  in- 
stanced before),  and  in  his  own  terms.  Suppose  he  had  thought  it 
necessary  (and  I  think  it  was  as  much  so  as  the  other)  to  show  us 
what  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  mouse-trap,  he  must  have  pro- 
ceeded in  these  terms  :  "  It  would  be  in  vain  for  an  intelligent  being 
to  set  rules  for  hindering  a  mouse  from  eating  his  cheese,  unless  he 
can  inflict  upon  that  mouse  some  punishment,  which  is  not  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  eating  her  cheese!  For  to  tell  her  it  may  lie 
heavy  on  her  stomach,  that  she  will  grow  too  big  to  get  back  into 
her  hole  and  the  like,  can  be  no  more  than  advice ;  therefore,  we 
must  find  out  some  other  way  of  punishing  her,  which  has  more  in- 
conveniences than  she  will  ever  suffer  by  the  mere  eating  of  cheese." 
After  this,  who  is  so  slow  of  understanding  as  not  to  have  in  his 
mind  a  full  and  complete  idea  of  a  mouse-trap  ?  Well. — The  free- 
thinkers may  talk  what  they  please  of  pedantry,  and  cant,  and  jargon 
of  schoolmen,  and  insignificant  terms  in  the  writings  of  the  clergy, 
if  ever  the  most  perplexed  and  perplexing  follower  of  Aristotle, 
from  Scotus  to  Suarez,  could  be  a  match  for  this  author. 

But  the  strength  of  his  arguments  is  equal  to  the  clearness  of  his 
definitions.  For  having  most  ignorantly  divided  government  into 
three  parts,  whereof  the  first  contains  the  other  two,  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  clergy  possess  none  of  these  by  a  divine  right.  And 
he  argues  thus,  p.  vii.  ^'As  to  a  legislative  power,  if  that  belongs  to 
the  clergy  by  divine  right,  it  must  be  when  they  are  assembled  in 
convocation :  but  the  25th  Henry  VIII.,  c.  19,  is  a  bar  to  any  such 
divine  right,  because  that  act  makes  it  no  less  than  a  praemunire  for 
them  so  much  as  to  meet  without  the  king's  writ,  &c."  So  that  the 
force  of  his  argument  lies  here ;  if  the  clergy  had  a  divine  right, 
it  is  taken  away  by  the  25th  of  Henry  YIII.  And  as  ridiculouH 
as  this  argument  is,  the  preface  and  book  are  founded  upon  it. 
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Another  arc^ument  against  the  legislative  power  in  the  clergy  of 
England  is,  p.  viii.,  that  Tacitus  tells  us  that,  in  great  affairS;  the 
Germans  consulted  the  whole  body  of  the  people :  *'  De  minoribus 
rebus  principes  consultant,  de  majoribus  omncs :  ita  tamen,  ut  ea 
quoque,  quorum  penes  plebem  arbitrium  est,  apud  principes  per- 
tractentur." — Tacitus  de  Moribus  et  Populis  GcmianisB.  Upon 
which  Tindal  observes  thus :  "  De  majoribus  omnes,*'  was  a  funda- 
mental among  our  ancestors  long  before  they  arrived  in  Great 
Britain,  and  matters  of  religion  were  ever  reckoned  among  their 
majora.  (See  Pref  p.  viii.  and  ix.)  Now  it  is  plain  that  our  an- 
cestors, the  Saxons,  came  from  Germany;  it  is  likewise  plain,  that 
religion  was  always  reckoned  by  the  heathens  among  their  majora; 
and  it  is  plain  the  whole  body  of  the  people  could  not  be  the  clergy, 
and  therefore  the  clergy  of  England  have  no  legislative  power. 

Thirdly^  p.  ix.  They  have  no  legislative  power,  because  Mr. 
Washington,  in  his  "  Observations  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Kings  of  England,  shows,  from  undeniable  authorities,  that 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  several  of  his  successors^ 
there  were  no  laws  enacted  concerning  religion,  but  by  the  great 
council  of  the  kingdom."  I  hope,  likewise,  Mr.  Washington  ob- 
serves, that  this  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  as  appears  by  unde- 
niable authorities,  was  sometimes  entirely  composed  of  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  called  the  parliament,  and  often  consulted  upon  affairs 
of  state,  as  well  as  church,  as  it  is  agreed  by  twenty  writers  of  those 
ages ;  and  if  Mr.  Washington  says  otherwise,  he  is  an  author  just  fit 
to  be  quoted  by  beaux. 

Fourthly.  —  But  it  is  endless  to  pursue  this  matter  any  further; 
in  that  it  is  plain,  the  clergy  have  no  divine  right  to  make  laws; 
because  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  with  their 
parliaments,  will  not  allow  it  them.  Now,  without  examining  what 
divine  right  the  clergy  have,  or  how  far  it  extends ;  is  it  any  sort 
of  proof  that  I  have  no  right,  because  a  stronger  power  will  not  let 
me  exercise  it  ?  or,  does  all  that  this  author  says  through  his  pre- 
face, or  book  itself,  offer  any  other  sort  of  argument  but  this,  or 
what  he  deduces  the  same  way  ? 

But  his  arguments  and  definitions  are  yet  more  supportable  than 
the  grossness  of  the  historical  remarks,  which  are  scattered  so  plen- 
tifully in  his  book,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  or  to  show 
the  fraud  and  ignorance  of  them.  I  beg  the  reader's  leave  to  take 
notice  of  one  here  just  in  my  way ;  and  the  rather,  because  I  design 
for  the  future  to  let  hundreds  of  them  pass  without  further  notice. 
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"  When/'  says  he,  p.  x.  "  by  the  abolishing  of  the  pope's  power, 
things  were  brought  back  to  their  ancient  channel;  the  parliament's 
right  in  making  ecclesiastical  laws  revived  of  course."  What  can 
possibly  be  meant  by  this  "  ancient  channel  V*  Why,  the  channel 
that  things  ran  in  before  the  pope  had  any  power  in  England :  that 
is  to  say,  before  Austin  the  monk  converted  England ;  before  which 
time^  it  seems,  the  parliament  had  a  right  to  make  ecclesiastical 
laws.  And  what  parliament  could  this  be  ?  Why  the  lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  and  the  commons,  met  at  Westminster. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  reproving  the  folly  and  pedantry  of  some 
lawyers,  whose  opinions  this  poor  creature  blindly  follows,  and  ren- 
ders yet  more  absurd  by  his  comments.  The  knowledge  of  our  con- 
stitution can  be  only  attained  by  consulting  the  earliest  English  his- 
tories, of  which  those  gentlemen  seem  utterly  ignorant,  further  than 
a  quotation  or  index.  They  would  fain  derive  our  government,  as 
now  constituted,  from  antiquity :  and  because  they  have  seen  Taci- 
tus quoted  for  his  majoribus  omnes;  and  have  read  of  the  Goths' 
military  institution  in  their  progress  and  conquests,  they  presently 
dream  of  a  parliament.  Had  their  reading  reached  so  far,  they 
might  have  deduced  it  much  more  fairly  from  Aristotle  and  Poly- 
bius  y  who  both  distinctly  name  the  composition  of  rex,  seniores,  et 
populus ;  and  the  latter,  as  I  remember  particularly,  with  the  high- 
est approbation.  The  princes  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  did  ipdeed 
call  their  nobles  sometimes  together  upon  weighty  affairs,  as  most 
other  princes  of  the  world  have  done  in  all  ages.  But  they  made 
war  and  peace,  and  raised  money,  by  their  own  authority :  they  gave 
or  mended  laws  by  their  charters,  and  they  raised  armies  by  their 
tenures.  Besides,  some  of  those  kingdoms  fell  in  by  conquests  be- 
fore England  was  reduced  under  one  head,  and  therefore  could  pre- 
tend no  rights  but  by  the  concessions  of  the  conqueror. 

Further,  which  is  more  material,  upon  the  admission  of  Christi- 
anity, great  quantities  of  land  were  acquired  by  the  clergy,  so  that 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  was  often  entirely  of  churchmen,  and 
ever  a  considerable  part.  But  our  present  constitution  is  an  artificial 
thing,  not  fairly  to  be  traced,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  Henry  I. 
Since  which  time  it  has  in  every  age  admitted  several  alterations  j 
and  differs  now  as  much,  even  from  what  it  was  then,  as  almost  any 
two  species  of  government  described  by  Aristotle.  And  it  would 
be  much  more  reasonable  to  affirm,  that  the  government  of  Rome 
continued  the  same  under  Justinian  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Scipio,  be- 
cause the  senate  and  consuls  still  remained,  although  the  power  of  both 
had  been,  for  several  hundred  years,  transferred  to  the  emperors. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  PREFACE. 

Page  iv. ;  V.  "If  meo  of  opposite  sentiments  can  subscribe  the 
same  articles,  they  are  as  much  at  liberty  as  if  there  were  none." 
May  not  a  man  subscribe  the  whole  articles,  because  he  differs  from 
another  in  the  explication  of  one  ?  how  many  oaths  are  prescribed 
that  men  may  differ  in  the  explication  of  some  part  of  them  ?  In- 
stance, &c. 

Page  vi.  "  Idea  of  government."  A  canting  pedantic  way, 
learned  from  Locke;  and  how  prettily  he  shows  it.     Instance — 

Page  vii.  "  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  19,  is  a  bar  to  any  such  divine 
right  [of  legislative  power  in  the  clergy.]"  Absurd  to  argue  against 
the  clergy's  divine  right,  because  of  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
How  does  that  destroy  divine  right  ?  The  sottish  way  of  arguing ; 
from  what  the  parliament  can  do ;  from  their  power,  &c. 

Page  viii.  "  If  the  parliament  did  not  think  they  had  a  plenitude 
of  power  in  this  matter,  they  would  not  have  damned  all  the  canons 
of  1640."  What  does  he  mean  ?  A  grave  divine  could  not  answer 
all  his  playhouse  and  Alsatia  cant,  &c.  He  has  read  Hudibras,  and 
many  plays. 

Ibid.  "  If  the  parliament  can  annul  ecclesiastical  laws,  they  must 
be  able  to  make  them."     Distinguish  and  show  the  silliness,  &c. 

Ibid.  All  that  he  says  against  the  discipline,  he  might  say  the 
same  against  the  doctrine,  nay,  against  the  belief  of  a  God,  viz.,  that 
the  legislature  might  forbid  it.  The  church  forms  and  contrives 
canons;  and  the  civil  power,  which  is  compulsive,  confirms  them. 

Page  ix.  "  There  were  no  laws  enacted  but  by  the  great  council 
of  the  kingdom."     And  that  was  very  often,  chiefly  only  bishops. 

Ibid.  "  Laws  settled  by  parliament  to  punish  the  clergy."  What 
laws  were  those  ? 

Page  X.  "  The  people  are  bound  to  no  laws  but  of  their  own 
choosing."  It  is  fraudulent ;  for  they  may  consent  to  what  others 
choose,  and  so  people  often  do. 

Page  xiv.  paragraph  6.  "  The  clergy  are  not  supposed  to  have 
any  divine  legislature,  because  that  must  be  superior  to  all  worldly 
power;  and  then  the  clergy  might  as  well  forbid  the  parliament  to 
meet  but  when  and  where  they  please,  &c."  No  such  consequence 
at  all.  They  have  a  power  exclusive  from  all  others.  Ordained  to 
act  as  clergy,  but  not  govern  in  civil  affairs ;  nor  act  without  leave 
of  the  civil  power 

v.  — 23 
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Page  XXV.  "  The  parliament  suspected  the  love  of  power  Datnral 
to  churchmen."  Truly,  so  is  the  love  of  pudding,  and  most  other 
things  desirable  in  this  life ;  and  in  that  they  are  like  the  laity,  as 
in  all  other  things  that  are  not  good.  And  therefore  they  are  held 
not  in  esteem  for  what  they  are  like  in,  but  for  their  virtues.  The 
true  way  to  abuse  them  with  effect,  is  to  tell  us  some  faults  of  theirs, 
that  other  men  have  not,  or  not  so  much  of  as  they,  &c.  Might 
not  any  man  speak  full  as  bad  of  senates,  diets,  and  parliaments,  as 
he  can  do  about  councils;  and  as  bad  of  princes  as  he  does  of 
bishops  ? 

Page  xxxi.  "  They  might  as  well  have  made  cardinals  Campegi 
and  de  Chinuchii  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester  as  have 
enacted  that  their  several  sees  and  bishoprics  were  utterly  void." 
No.  The  legislature  might  determine  who  should  not  be  a  bishop 
there,  but  not  make  a  bishop. 

Page  xxxi.  "  Were  not  a  greater  number  deprived  by  parliament 
upon  the  Restoration  ?"  Does  he  mean  presbyters  ?  What  signifies 
that? 

Ibid.  "Have  they  not  trusted  this  power  with  our  princes?" 
Why,  ay.  But  that  argues  not  right,  but  power.  Have  they  not 
cut  off  a  king's  head,  &c.  ?  The  church  must  do  the  best  they  can, 
if  not  what  they  would. 

Page  xxxvi.  "  If  tithes  and  first-fruits  are  paid  to  spiritual  per- 
sons as  such,  the  king  or  queen  is  the  most  spiritual  person,"  &c. 
As  if  the  first-fruits,  &c.,  were  paid  to  the  king,  as  tithes  to  a  spiritual 
person. 

Page  xliii.  "  King  Charles  II.  thought  fit  that  the  bishops  in 
Scotland  should  hold  their  bishoprics  during  will  and  pleasure :  I 
do  not  find  that  high  church  complained  of  this  as  an  encroachment," 
&c.     No;  but  as  a  pernicious  counsel  of  lord  Loch. 

Page  xliv.  "  The  common  law  j  udgcs  have  a  power  to  determine 
whether  a  man  has  a  legal  right  to  the  sacrament."  They  pretend 
it,  but  what  we  complain'oSsJ^  ^  ™^^^  abominable  hardship,  &c. 

Page  xlv.  "  Giving  men  thuS  ^^^"^^J  ^  ^^^  devil,  is  an  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  complaisance  to  aif^y  chancellor."  He  is  something 
in  the  right;  and  therefore  it  is  i  V^^J  there  are  any;  and  I  hope 
the  church  will  provide  against  it.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sentence  be  just,  it 
is  not  the  person,  but  the  contempt?^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  author  attacks  a 
man  on  the  highway,  and  takes  but  ^opence,  he  shall  be  sent  to 
the  gallows,  more  terrible  to  him  thanV^®  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^  contempt 
of  the  law,  &c.  Therefore  he  need  notV^^^P^*^^  ^^  *^^S  sent  to 
hell.  V. 
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Pngp  Ixiv.  Mr.  Lesley  may  carry  things  too  far,  as  it  is  Datural; 
because  the  other  extreme  is  so  great.  But  what  he  says  of  the 
king's  losses,  since  the  church  lands  were  given  away^  is  too  great 
a  truthy  &0. 

Page  Ixxvi.  "  To  which  I  have  nothing  to  plead,  except  the  seal 
I  ha^:;  for  the  Church  of  England.'^  You  will  see,  some  pages 
fturther,  what  he  means  by  the  church ;  but  it  is  not  fair  not  to 
begin  with  telling  us  what  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  churchy  &o. 

Page  Ixxxiii.  "  They  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  thinking  bet- 
ter of  the  church  than  they  do,"  &c.  No,  but  they  will  differ  from 
you ;  because  the  worse  the  queen  is  pleased,  you  think  her  better. 
I  believe  the  church  will  not  concern  themselves  much  about  your 
opinion  of  them,  &c. 

Page  Ixxxiv.  "  But  the  popish,  eastern,  presbytcrian,  and  Jaco- 
bite clergy,  &c."  This  is  like  a  general  pardon,  with  such  excep- 
tions as  make  it  useless,  if  we  compute  it,  &c. 

Page  Ixxxvii.  "  Misapplying  of  the  word  church,  &c."  This  is 
cavilling.  No  doubt  his  project  is  for  exempting  the  people ;  but 
that  is  not  what  in  common  speech  we  usually  mean  by  the  church. 
Besides,  who  does  not  know  that  distinction  ? 

Ibid.  "  Constantly  apply  the  same  ideas  to  them."  This  is,  in 
old  English,  meaning  the  same  thing. 

Page  Ixxxix.  "  Demonstrates  I  could  have  no  designs  but  the 
promoting  of  truth,"  &c.  Yes,  several  designs,  as  money,  spleen, 
atheism,  &c.  What?  will  any  man  think  truth  was  his  design,  and 
not  money  and  malice  ?  Does  he  expect  the  house  will  go  into  a 
committee  for  a  bill  to  bring  things  to  his  scheme,  to  confound 
everything,  &c.  ? 

Some  deny  Tindal  to  be  the  author,  and  produce  stories  of  his 
dulness  and  stupidity.  But  what  is  there  in  all  this  book  that  the 
dullest  man  in  England  might  not  write,  if  he  were  angry  and  bold 
enough,  and  had  no  regard  to  truth  ? 
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Page  4.  "  Whether  Lewis  XIV.  has  such  a  power  over  l^ilip 
V.  ?"  He  speaks  here  of  the  unlimited,  uncontrollable  authority 
of  fathers.  A  very  foolish  question  I  and  his  discourse  hithort^i;  of 
government,  weak  and  trivial,  and  liable  to  objections. 

Ibid.  «  V/hom  he  is  to  consider  not  as  his  own,  but  the  Almighty  § 
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workmanship."  A  very  likely  consideration  for  the  ideas  of  the  state 
of  nature.  A  very  wrong  deduction  of  paternal  government;  but 
that  is  nothing  to  the  dispute,  &c. 

Page  12.  "  And  as  such  might  justly  be  punished  by  every  one 
in  the  state  of  nature."  False ;  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  the 
state  of  nature,  although  he  has  borrowed  it  from  Hobbes,  &c. 

Page  14.  "  Merely  speculative  points,  and  other  indifferent  things," 
&c.  And  why  are  speculative  opinions  so  insignificant  ?  do  not  men 
proceed  in  their  practice  according  to  their  speculations  ?  so,  if  the 
author  were  a  chancellor,  and  one  of  his  speculations  were,  that  the 
poorer  the  clergy  the  better,  would  that  not  be  of  great  use  if  a 
cause  came  before  him  of  tithes  or  church  lands  ? 

Ibid.  "  Which  can  only  be  known  by  examining  whether  men 
had  any  power  in  the  state  of  nature  over  their  own  or  others'  ac- 
tions in  these  matters."  No,  that  is  a  wrong  method,  unless  where 
religion  has  not  been  revealed ;  in  natural  religion,  &c. 

Ibid.  "  Nothing  at  first  sight  can  be  more  obvious  than  that,  in 
all  religious  matters,  none  could  make  over  the  rigjht  of  judging  for 
himself,  since  that  would  cause  his  religion  to  be  absolutely  at  the 
disposal  of  another."  At  his  rate  of  arguing  (I  think  I  do  not  mis- 
represent him,  and  I  believe  he  will  not  deny  the  consequence)  a 
man  may  profess  Heathenism,  Mahometism,  &c.,  gain  as  many  pro- 
selytes as  he  can;  and  they  may  have  their  assemblies,  and  the 
magistrate  ought  to  protect  them,  provided  they  do  not  disturb  the 
state :  and  they  may  enjoy  all  secular  preferments,  be  lords  chan- 
cellors, judges,  &c.  But  there  are  some  opinions  in  several  religions, 
which,  although  they  do  not  directly  make  men  rebel,  yet  lead  to 
it.  Nay,  we  might  have  temples  for  idols,  &c.  A  thousand  such 
absurdities  follow  from  his  general  notions,  and  ill-digested  schemes. 
And  we  see  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  kings  were  reckoned  good 
or  ill,  as  they  suffered  or  hindered  image-worship  and  idolatry,  &c., 
which  was  limiting  conscience. 

Page  15.  *^  Men  may  form  what  clubs,  companies,  or  meetings 
they  think  fit,  &c.,  which  the  magistrate,  as  long  as  the  public  sus- 
tains no  damage,  cannot  hinder,"  &c.  This  is  false;  although  the 
public  sustain  no  damage,  they  will  forbid  clubs  where  they  think 
danger  may  happen. 

Page  16.  "  The  magistrate  is  as  much  obliged  to  protect  them  in 
the  way  they  choose  of  worshipping  him,  as  in  any  other  indifferent 
matter." — Page  17.  "  The  magistrate  ought  to  treat  all  his  subjects 
alike,  huw  much  soever  they  differ  from  him  or  one  another  in  these 
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matters.''  This  shows  that,  although  thcj  be  Turks,  Jews,  or  Hea* 
thens,  it  is  so.  But  we  are  sure  Christianity  is  the  only  true  reli- 
gion, &e. ;  and  therefore  it  should  be  the  magistrate's  ehief  care  to 
propagate  it ;  and  that  God  should  be  worshipped  in  that  form,  that 
those  who  are  the  teachers  think  most  proper,  &c. 

Page  18.  '<  So  that  persecution  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all 
crimes,  &c."  But  he  has  not  told  us  what  is  included  in  the  idea 
of  persecution.     State  it  right. 

Ibid.  <^  But  here  it  may  be  demanded,  if  a  man's  conscience  make 
him  do  such  acts,  &c."  This  does  not  answer  the  above  objection  : 
for  if  the  public  be  not  disturbed  with  atheistical  principles 
preached,  nor  immoralities,  all  is  well.  So  that  still  men  may  be 
Jews,  Turks,  &c. 

Page  22.  "  The  same  reason  which  obliges  them  to  make  statutes 
of  mortmain,  and  other  laws,  against  the  people's  giving  estates  to 
the  clergy,  will  equally  hold  for  their  taking  them  away  when  given." 
A  great  security  for  property !  Will  this  hold  to  any  other  society 
in  the  state,  as  merchants,  &c.,  or  only  to  ecclesiastics  ?  A  petty 
project :  forming  general  schemes  requires  a  deeper  head  than  this 
man's. 

Ibid.  "  But  the  good  of  the  society  being  the  only  reason  of  the 
magistrate's  having  any  power  over  men's  properties,  I  cannot  see 
why  he  should  deprive  his  subjects  of  any  part  thereof,  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  opinions  as  have  no  tendency  that  way,"  &c. 
Here  is  a  paragraph  (vide  also  infra)  which  has  a  great  deal  in  it. 
The  meaning  is,  that  no  man  ought  to  pay  tithes  who  does  not  be- 
lieve what  the  minister  preaches.  But  how  came  they  by  this  pro- 
perty ?  When  they  purchased  the  land,  they  paid  only  for  so  much; 
and  the  tithes  were  exempted.  It  is  an  older  title  than  any  man's 
estate  is ;  and  if  it  were  taken  away  to-morrow,  it  could  not,  without 
a  new  law,  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  other  nine  parts,  any  more 
than  impropriations  do. 

Ibid.  "  For  the  maintenance  of  such  opinions,  as  nowise  contri- 
bute to  the  public  good."  By  such  opinions  as  the  public  receive 
no  advantage  by,  he  must  mean  Christianity. 

Page  23.  "  Who  by  reason  of  such  articles  are  divided  into  dif- 
ferent sects."     A  pretty  cause  of  sects !  &c. 

Page  24.  "  So  the  same  reason,  as  often  as  it  occurs,  will  oblige 
him  to  leave  that  church."    This  is  an  excuse  for  his  turning  papist. 

Ibid.  "Unless  you  suppose  churches  like  traps,  easy  to  admit 
23* 
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Page  87.  "  The  clergy  affirm,  that  if  they  had  not  the  power  to 
exclude  men  from  the  church,  its  unity  could  not  be  preserved." 
So  to  expel  an  ill  member  from  a  college,  would  be  the  way  to  divide 
the  college  3  as  in  All-Souls',  &c.     Apply  it  to  him. 

Page  88.  "  I  cannot  see  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  charity 
to  exclude  men  from  the  church,"  &c.  All  this  turns  upon  the 
falsest  reasoning  in  the  world.  So,  if  a  man  be  imprisoned  for 
stealing  a  horse,  he  is  hindered  from  other  duties :  and  you  might 
argue,  that  a  man  who  does  ill,  ought  to  be  more  diligent  in  mind- 
ing other  duties,  and  not  to  be  debarred  from  them.  It  is  for  con- 
tumacy and  rebellion  against  that  power  in  the  church  which  the 
law  has  confirmed.  So  a  man  is  outlawed  for  a  trifle,  upon  contu- 
macy. 

Page  92.  "  Obliging  all  by  penal  laws  to  receive  the  sacrament." 
This  is  false. 

Page  93.  "  The  want  of  which  means  can  only  harden  a  man  in 
his  impenitence."  It  is  for  his  being  hardened  that  he  is  excluded. 
Suppose  a  son  robs  his  father  on  the  highway,  and  his  father  will 
not  see  him  till  he  restores  the  money,  and  owns  his  fault.  It  is 
hard  to  deny  him  paying  his  duty  in  other  things,  &c.  How  absurd 
this! 

Page  95.  "  And  that  only  they  had  a  right  to  give  it."  Another 
part  of  his  scheme,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  give  the  sacra- 
ment.    See  more  of  it,  pp.  135  and  137. 

Page  96.  "  Made  familiar  to  such  practices  by  the  heathen  priests." 
Well ;  and  this  shows  the  necessity  of  it  for  peace  sake.  A  silly 
objection  of  this  and  other  enemies  to  religion,  to  think  to  disgrace 
it  by  applying  heathenism,  which  only  concerns  the  political  part, 
wherein  they  were  as  wise  as  others,  and  might  give  rules.  In- 
stance, in  some,  &c. 

Page  98.  "  How  differently  from  this  do  the  great  pretenders  to 
primitive  practice  act,"  &c.  This  is  a  remarkable  passage.  Does 
he  condemn  or  allow  this  mysterious  way?  It  seems  the  first;  and 
therefore  these  words  are  a  little  turned,  but  infallibly  stood  in  the 
first  draught  as  a  great  argument  for  popery. 

Page  100.  "  They  dress  them  up  in  a  sanbenito."  So,  now  we 
are  to  answer  for  the  inquisition.  One  thing  is,  that  he  makes  the 
fathers  guilty  of  assorting  most  of  the  corruptions  about  the  power 
of  priests. 

Page  104.  "  Some  priests  assume  to  themselves  an  arbitrary  power 
of  excluding  men  from  the  Lord's  supper."  His  scheme ;  that  any- 
body may  administer  the  sacraments,  women,  or  children,  &e 
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Page  108.  "  One  no  more  than  another  can  be  reckoned  a  priest." 
See  his  scheme.  Here  he  disgraces  what  the  law  enacts,  about  the 
manner  of  consecrating,  &c. 

Page  118.  "Churches  serve  to  worse  purposes  than  bear-gar- 
dens."    This  from  Hudibras. 

Page  1 19.  "  In  the  time  of  that  wise  heathen  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus."     Here  he  runs  down  all  Christianity  in  general. 

Page  120.  "  I  shall,  in  the  following  part  of  my  discourse,  show 
that  this  doctrine  is  so  far  from  serring  the  ends  of  religion,  that, 
1.  It  prevents  the  spreading  of  the  gospel,  &c."  This  independent 
power  in  the  church  is  like  the  worms ;  being  the  cause  of  all  diseases. 

Page  124.  "  How  easily  could  the  Roman  emperors  have  de- 
stroyed the  church! "  Just  as  if  he  had  said,  how  easily  could 
Herod  kill  Christ  while  a  child,  &c. 

Page  125.  "  The  people  were  set  against  bishops  by  reason  of 
their  tyranny."  Wrong;  for  the  bishops  were  no  tyrants:  their 
power  was  swallowed  up  by  the  popes,  and  the  people  desired  they 
should  have  more.  It  was  the  regulars  that  tyrannized  and  formed 
priestcraft.     He  is  ignorant. 

Page  139.  "  He  is  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  Christ  to  leave  his 
friends  in  order  to  be  baptized,"  &c.  This  directly  against  the 
gospel. — One  would  think  him  an  emissary,  by  his  preaching  schism. 

Page  142.  "  Then  will  the  communion  of  saints  be  practicable, 
to  which  the  principles  of  all  parties,  the  occasional  conformists 
only  excepted,  stand  in  direct  opposition,"  &c.  So  that  all  are 
wrong  but  they.  The  Scripture  is  fully  against  schism.  Tindal 
promotes  it,  and  places  in  it  all  the  present  and  future  happiness  of 
man. 

Page  144.  All  he  has  hitherto  said  on  this  matter,  with  a  very 
little  turn,  were  arguments  for  popery;  for  it  is  certain  that  religion 
had  share  in  very  few  wars  for  many  hundred  years  before  the  Re- 
formation, because  they  were  all  of  a  mind.  It  is  the  ambition  of 
rebels,  preaching  upon  the  discontents  of  sectaries,  that  they  are 
not  supreme,  which  has  caused  wars  for  religion.  He  is  mistaken 
altogether.     His  little  narrow  understaning  and  want  of  learning. 

Page  145.  "  Though  some  say  the  highfliers'  lives  might  serve  for 
a  very  good  rule,  if  men  would  act  quite  contrary  to  them."  Is  he 
one  of  those  some  ?  .  Beside  the  new  turn  of  wit,  &c.,  all  the  clergy 
in  England  come  under  his  notion  of  highfliers,  as  he  states  it. 

Page  147.  "  None  of  them  (churchmen)  could  be  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge it  lawful,  upon  any  account  whatever,  to  exclude  th« 
duke  of  York."     This  account  false  in  fact. 
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Ibid.  "  And  the  body  politic,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  must 
be  dealt  with  after  the  same  manner  as  the  body  natural."  What, 
because  it  is  called  a  body,  and  is  a  simile,  must  it  hold  in  all  cir- 
cumst<inces  ? 

Page  148.  "  We  find  all  wise  legislators  have  had  regard  to  the 
tempers,  inclinations,  and  prejudices,"  &c.  This  paragraph  false. 
— It  was  directly  contrary  in  several,  as  Lycurgus,  &c. 

Page  152.  "  All  the  skill  of  the  prelatists  is  not  able  to  discover 
the  least  distinction  between  bishop  and  presbyter."  Yet,  God 
knows,  this  hath  been  done  many  a  time. 

Page  158.  "  The  epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  directed  to  the 
bishops  and  deacons ;  I  mean  in  due  order  after  the  people,  viz.,  to 
the  saints,  with  their  bishops  and  deacons."  I  hope  he  would  ar- 
gue from  another  place  that  the  people  precede  the  king  because  of 
these  words — "  Ye  shall  be  destroyed,  both  you  and  your  king." 

Page  161.  *-'The  pope,  and  other  great  church  dons."  I  sup- 
pose he  means  bishops ;  but  I  wish  he  would  explain  himself,  and 
not  be  so  very  witty  in  the  midst  of  an  argument;  it  is  like  two 
mediums,  not  fair  in  disputing. 

Page  167.  "  Clemens  Romanus  blames  the  people,  not  for  assu- 
ming a  power,  but  for  making  a  wrong  use  of  it,"  &c.  His  great 
error  all  along  is,  that  he  does  not  distinguish  between  a  power  and 
a  Hberty  of  exercising  that  power,  &c.  I  would  appeal  to  any  man 
whether  the  clergy  have  not  too  little  power,  since  a  book  like  his, 
that  unsettles  foundations  and  would  destroy  all,  goes  unpunished,  &c. 

Page  171.  "  By  this  or  some  such  method,  the  bishops  obtained 
their  power  over  their  fellow-presbyters,  and  both  over  the  people. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel  directly  contrary  to  it."  Then  it 
is  not  an  allowable  means :  this  carries  it  so  far  as  to  spoil  his  own 
system ;  it  is  a  sin  to  have  bishops  as  we  have  them. 

Page  172.  "  The  preservation  of  peace  and  unity,  and  not  any 
divine  right,  was  the  reason  of  establishing  a  superiority  of  one  of 
the  presbyters  over  the  rest;  otherwise  there  would,  as  they  say, 
have  been  as  many  schismatics  as  presbyters.  No  great  compliment 
to  the  clergy  of  those  days."  Why  so  ?  It  is  the  natural  effect  of 
a  worse  independency,  which  he  keeps  such  a  clatter  about,  an  in- 
dependency of  churches  on  each  other,  which  must  naturally  oreate 
schism. 

Page  183.  "  How  could  the  Christians  have  asserted  the  disinte- 
restedness of  those  who  first  preached  the  gospel,  particularly  their 
having  a  right  to  the  tenth  part  ?"  Yes,  that  would  have  passed  easy 
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enough ;  for  they  could  not  imagine  teachers  could  live  on  air,  and 
their  heathen  priests  were  much  more  unreasonable. 

Page  184.  "  Men's  suffering  for  such  opinions  is  not  sufficient  to 
support  the  weight  of  them."  This  is  a  glance  against  Christianity. 
State  the  case  of  converting  infidels ;  the  converters  are  supposed 
few ;  the  bulk  of  the  priests  must  be  of  the  converted  country.  It 
is  their  own  people  therefore  they  maintain.  What  project  or  end 
can  a  few  converters  propose  ?  they  can  leave  no  power  to  their 
families,  &c.  State  this,  I  say,  at  length,  and  give  it  a  true  turn. 
Princes  give  corporations  power  to  purchase  lands. 

Page  187.  "That  it  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarous 
nations."  Ignorance  in  Tindal.  The  empire  long  declined  before 
Christianity  was  introduced.  This  a  wrong  cause,  if  ever  there 
was  one. 

Page  190.  "  It  is  the  clergy's  interest  to  have  religion  corrupted/' 
Quite  the  contrary ;  prove  it.  How  is  it  the  interest  of  the  English 
clergy  to  corrupt  religion  ?  The  more  justice  and  piety  the  people 
have,  the  better  it  is  for  them ;  for  what  would  prevent  the  penury 
of  farmers,  and  the  oppression  of  exacting,  covetous  landlords,  &c. 
That  which  has  corrupted  religion  is  the  liberty  unlimited  of  pro- 
fessing all  opinions.  Do  not  lawyers  render  law  intricate  by  their 
speculations,  &c.     And  physicians,  &c. 

Page  209.  "  The  spirit  and  temper  of  the  clergy,"  &c.  What 
does  this  man  think  the  clergy  are  made  of?  Answer  generally  to 
what  he  says  against  councils  in  the  ten  pages  before.  Suppose  I 
should  bring  quotations  in  their  praise. 

Page  211.  "As  the  clergy,  though  few  in  comparison  of  the  laity, 
were  the  inventors  of  corruptions."  His  scheme  is,  that  the  fewer 
and  poorer  the  clergy  the  better,  and  the  contrary  among  the  laity. 
A  noble  principle ;  and  delicate  consequences  from  it. 

Page  207.  "  Men  are  not  always  condemned  for  the  sake  of 
opinions,  but  opinions  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  men."  And  so  he 
hopes  that,  if  his  opinions  are  condemned,  people  will  think  it  is  a 
spite  against  him,  as  having  been  always  scandalous. 

Page  210.  "  The  meanest  layman  as  good  a  judge  as  the  greatest 
priest,  for  the  meanest  man  is  as  much  interested  in  the  truth  of 
religion  as  the  greatest  priest."  As  if  one  should  say  the  meanest 
sick  man  has  as  much  interest  in  health  as  a  physician,  therefore  is 
as  good  a  judge  of  physic  as  a  physician,  &c. 

Ibid.  "  Had  synods  been  composed  of  laymen,  none  of  those  cor- 
ruptions which  tend  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  clergy,"  &c 
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True.  But  the  part  the  laity  had  in  reforming  was  little  more  than 
plundering.  He  should  understand  that  the  nature  of  things  is 
this,  that  the  clergy  are  made  of  men,  and  without  some  encourage- 
ment they  will  not  have  the  best  but  the  worst. 

Page  215.  "  They  who  gave  estates  to,  rather  than  they  who 
took  them  from,  the  clergy,  were  guilty  of  sacrilege."  Then  the 
people  are  the  church,  and  the  clergy  not ;  another  part  of  his  scheme. 

Page  219.  "  The  clergy,  as  they  subsisted  by  the  alms  of  the 
people,"  &c.  This  he  would  have  still.  Show  the  folly  of  it.  Not 
possible  to  show  any  civilized  nation  ever  did  it.  Who  would  be 
clergymen  then  ?  The  absurdity  appears  by  putting  the  case  that 
none  were  to  be  statesmen,  lawyers,  or  physicians,  but  who  were  to 
subsist  by  alms. 

Page  222.  "  These  subtle  clergymen  work  their  designs  who 
lately  cut  out  such  a  tacking  job  for  them,"  &o.  He  is  mistaken 
—  everybody  was  for  the  bill  almost,  though  not  for  the  tack.  The 
bishop  of  Sarum  was  for  it,  as  appears  by  his  speech  against  it.  But 
it  seems  the  tacking  is  owing  to  metaphysical  speculations.  I 
wonder  whether  is  most  perplexed,  this  author  in  his  style  or  the 
writings  of  our  divines.  In  the  judgment  of  all  people  our  divines 
have  carried  practical  preaching  and  writing  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection it  ever  arrived  to }  which  shows  that  we  may  affirm  in  general 
our  clergy  is  excellent,  although  this  or  that  man  be  faulty.  As  if 
an  army  be  constantly  victorious,  regular,  &c.,  we  may  say  it  is  an 
excellent,  victorious  army :  but  Tindal,  to  disparage  it,  would  say 
such  a  Serjeant  ran  away;  such  an  ensign  hid  himself  in  a  ditch; 
nay,  one  colonel  turned  his  back,  therefore  it  is  a  corrupt,  cowardly 
army,  &c. 

Page  224.  ^^  They  were  as  apprehensive  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
as  some  men  are  of  the  works  of  a  late  philosopher,  which  they  are 
afraid  will  let  too  much  light  into  the  world."  Yet  just  such 
another;  only  a  commentator  on  Aristotle.  People  are  likely  to 
improve  their  understanding  much  with  Locke;  it  is  not  his 
"Human  Understanding,"  but  other  works,  that  people  dislike, 
although  in  that  there  are  some  dangerous  tenets,  as  that  of  no 
innate  ideas. 

Page  226.  "  Could  they,  like  the  popish  priests,  add  to  this  a 
restraint  on  the  press,  their  business  would  be  done."  So  it  ought : 
for  example,  to  hinder  his  book,  because  it  is  written  to  justify  the 
vices  and  infidelity  of  the  age.  There  can  be  no  other  design  in  it. 
For  is  this  a  way  or  manner  to  do  good  ?  railing  does  but  provoke. 
The  opinion  of  the  whole  parliament  is,  the  clergy  are  too  po<»r 
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Ibid.  "  When  some  nations  could  be  no  longer  kept  from  prying 
into  learning,  this  miserable  gibberish  of  the  schools  was  contrived." 
We  have  exploded  schoolmen  as  much  as  he,  and  in  some  people's 
opinion  too  much,  since  the  liberty  of  embracing  any  opinion  is 
allowed;  they  following  Aristotle,  who  is  doubtless  the  greatest 
master  of  arguing  in  the  world  :  but  it  has  been  a  fashion  of  late 
years  to  explode  Aristotle ;  and  therefore  this  man  has  fallen  into 
it  like  others,  for  that  reason,  without  understanding  him.  Aris- 
totle's poetry,  rhetoric,  and  politics  are  admirable ;  and  therefore  it 
is  likely,  so  are  his  logics. 

Page  230.  "  In  these  freer  countries,  as  the  clergy  have  less 
power,  so  religion  is  better  understood,  and  more  useful  and  ex- 
cellent discourses  are  made  on  that  subject,"  &c.  Not  generally. 
Holland  not  very  famous;  Spain  has  been,  and  France  is.  But  it 
requires  more  knowledge  than  his  to  form  general  rules,  which  peo- 
ple strain,  when  ignorant,  to  false  deductions  to  make  them  out. 

Page  232.  Chap.  VII.  That  this  hypothesis  of  an  independent 
power  in  any  set  of  clergymen  makes  all  reformation  unlawful,  ex- 
cept where  those  who  have  this  power  do  consent.  The  title  of 
this  chapter  a  truism. 

Page  234.  "  If  God  has  not  placed  mankind,  in  respect  to  civil 
matters,  under  an  absolute  power,  but  has  permitted  them  in  every 
society  to  act  as  they  judge  best  for  their  own  safety,"  &c.  Bad 
parallels;  bad  politics;  want  of  due  distinction  between  teaching 
and  government.  The  people  may  know  when  they  are  governed 
well,  but  not  be  wiser  than  their  instructors.     Show  the  difference. 

Ibid.  "  If  God  has  allowed  the  civil  society  these  privileges,  can 
we  suppose  he  has  less  kindness  for  his  church?"  &c.  Here  they 
are  distinguished  then  ;  here  it  makes  for  him.  It  is  a  sort  of  turn 
of  expression  which  is  scarce  with  him,  and  he  contradicts  himself 
to  follow  it. 

Page  235.  "  This  cursed  hypothesis  had  perhaps  never  been 
thought  on  with  relation  to  civils,  had  not  the  clergy  (who  have  an 
inexhaustible  magazine  of  oppressive  doctrines)  contrived  first  in 
ecclesiasticals,"  &c.  The  seventh  paragraph  furious  and  false. 
Were  there  no  tyrants  before  the  clergy,  &c.  ? 

Page  236.  ^^  Therefore,  in  order  to  serve  them,  though  I  expect 
little  thanks,"  &c.  And  why  so  ?  Will  they  not,  as  you  say,  follow 
their  interest?  I  thought  you  said  so.  He  has  three  or  four 
sprightly  turns  of  this  kind,  that  look  as  if  he  thought  he  had  done 
wonders  and  had  put  all  the  clergy  in  ferment;  whereas,  1  do  assure 

v.— 24 
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him  there  are  but  two  things  wonderful  in  his  book :  first,  how  any 
man  in  a  Christian  country  could  have  the  boldness  and  wickedness 
to  write  it ;  and  how  any  government  would  neglect  punishing  the 
author  of  it,  if  not  as  an  enemy  of  religion,  yet  as  a  profligate 
trumpeter  of  sedition.  These  are  hard  words,  got  by  reading  his 
book. 

Page  236.  "  The  light  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  gospel,  obliges 
people  to  judge  of  themselves,"  &c.,  "  to  avoid  false  prophets,  se- 
ducers," &o.  The  legislature  can  turn  out  a  priest,  and  appoint 
another  ready  made,  but  not  make  one ;  as  you  discharge  a  physi- 
cian and  may  take  a  farrier ;  but  he  is  no  physician  unless  made  as 
he  ought  to  be. 

Ibid.  "  Since  no  more  power  is  required  for  the  one  than  the 
other."  This  is,  I  dislike  my  physician  and  can  turn  him  off,  there- 
fore I  can  make  any  man  a  physician,  &c.  Cujus  est  destruere,  &c. 
Jest  on  it :  therefore,  because  he  lays  schemes  for  destroying  the 
church,  we  must  employ  him  to  raise  it  again.  See  what  danger 
lies  in  applying  maxims  at  random.  So  because  it  is  the  soldiers' 
business  to  knock  men  on  the  head,  it  is  theirs  likewise  to  raise 
them  to  life,  &c. 

Page  237.  "  It  can  belong  only  to  the  people  to  appoint  their  own 
ecclesiastical  officers."  This  word  "  people  "  is  so  delicious  in  him 
that  I  cannot  tell  what  is  included  in  the  idea  of  the  "  people."  Does 
he  mean  the  rabble  or  the  legislature,  &c.  ?  In  this  sense  it  may 
be  true  that  the  legislature  gives  leave  to  the  bishops  to  appoint,  and 
they  appoint  themselves )  I  mean,  the  executive  power  appoints,  &c. 
He  shows  his  ignorance  in  government.  As  to  high  church,  he 
carries  it  a  prodigious  way,  and  includes  in  the  idea  of  it  more  than 
others  will  allow. 

Page  239.  "  Though  it  be  customary  to  admit  none  to  the  min- 
istry who  are  not  approved  by  the  bishops  or  priests,"  &c.  One  of 
his  principles  to  expose. 

Ibid.  "  If  every  one  has  not  an  inherent  right  to  choose  his  own 
guide,  then  a  man  must  be  either  of  the  religion  of  his  guide,  or," 
&c.  That  would  make  delicate  work  in  a  nation :  what  would  be- 
come of  all  our  churches  ?  They  must  dwindle  into  conventicles. 
Show  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  this  scheme  in  several 
points.  This  great  reformer,  if  his  projects  were  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, how  many  thousand  sects,  and  consequently  tumults,  &c.  Men 
must  be  governed  in  speculations,  at  least  not  suffered  to  vent  them, 
because  opinions  tend  to  actions,  which  are  most  governed  by  opin- 
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ions,  &c.  If  those  who  write  for  the  church  writ  no  better,  they 
would  succeed  but  scurvily.  But  to  sec  whether  he  be  a  good 
writer,  let  us  see  when  he  has  published  his  second  part. 

Page  253.  "An  excellent  author  in  his  preface  to  the  account  of 
Denmark."  This  man  judges  and  writes  much  of  a  level.  Moles- 
worth's  preface  full  of  stale  profligate  topics.  That  author  wrote  his 
book  in  spite  to  a  nation,  as  this  does  to  religion,  and  both  perhaps 
on  poor  personal  piques.^ 

Ibid.  "  By  which  means,  and  not  by  any  difference  in  speculative 
matters,  they  are  more  rich  and  populous."  As  if  ever  anybody 
thought  that  a  difference  in  speculative  opinions  made  men  richer 
or  poorer ;  for  example,  &c. 

Page  258.  "  Play  the  devil  for  God's  sake."  If  this  is  meant 
for  wit,  I  would  be  glad  to  observe  it ;  but  in  such  cases  I  first  look 
whether  there  be  common  sense,  &c. 

Page  261.  "Christendom  has  been  the  scene  of  perpetual  wars, 
massacres,"  &c.  He  does  not  consider  that  most  religious  wars  have 
been  caused  by  schisms,  when  the  dissenting  parties  were  ready  to 
join  with  any  ambitious  discontented  man.  The  national  religion 
always  desires  peace,  even  in  her  notions,  for  its  interests. 

Page  270.  "  Some  have  taken  the  liberty  to  compare  a  high- 
chuch  priest  in  politics,  to  a  monkey  in  a  glass-shop,  where,  as  he 
can  do  no  good,  so  he  never  fails  of  doing  mischief  enough."  That 
is  his  modesty,  it  is  his  own  simile,  and  it  rather  fits  a  man  that 
does  so  and  so,  meaning  himself.  Besides,  the  comparison  is  foolish : 
so  it  is  with  men  as  with  stags. 

Page  276.  "Their  interest  obliges  them  directly  to  promote 
tyranny."  The  matter  is,  that  Christianity  is  the  fault  which  spoils 
the  priests,  for  they  were  like  other  men  before  they  were  priests. 
Among  the  Romans,  priests  did  not  do  so ;  for  they  had  the  greatest 
power  during  the  republic.  I  wonder  he  did  not  prove  they  spoiled 
Nero. 

Page  277.  "  No  princes  have  been  more  insupportable,  and  done 
greater  violence  to  the  commonwealth,  than  those  the  clergy  have 
honored  for  saints  and  martyrs."  For  example  in  our  country,  the 
princes  most  celebrated  by  our  clergy  are,  &c.  &c.  &c  And  the 
quarrels  since  the  Conquest  were  nothing  at  all  of  the  clergy,  but 
purely  of  families,  &c.,  wherein  the  clergy  only  joined  like  other 
men. 

Page  279.  "After  the  reformation,  I  desire  to  know  whether  the 

*  Lord  Molesworth'g  account  of  Denmark. 
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conduct  of  the  clergy  was  anywise  altered  for  the  better/'  &c.  Men* 
strous  misrepresentation  !  Does  this  man's  spirit  of  declaiming  let 
him  forget  all  truth  of  fact,  as  here,  &c.  ?  Show  it.  Or  does  Be 
flatter  himself  a  time  will  come  in  future  ages  that  men  will  believe 
it  ou  his  word  ?  In  short,  between  declaiming,  between  misrepre- 
senting, and  falseness,  and  charging  popish  things,  and' indepen- 
dency, huddled  together,  his  whole  book  is  employed. 

Set  forth  at  large  the  necessity  of  union  in  religion,  and  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  contrary,  and  answer  the  contrary  in  Holland,  where 
they  have  no  religion,  and  are  the  worst  constituted  government  in 
the  world  to  last.  It  is  ignorance  of  causes  and  appearances  which 
makes  shallow  people  judge  so  much  to  their  advantage.  They  are 
governed  by  the  administration  and  almost  legislature  of  Holland, 
through  advantage  of  property,  nor  are  they  fit  to  be  set  in  balance 
with  a  noble  kingdom,  &c.,  like  a  man  that  gets  a  hundred  pounds 
a-year  by  hard  labor,  and  one  that  has  it  in  land. 

Page  280.  "  It  may  be  worth  inquiring  whether  the  differenc 
between  the  several  sects  in  England,"  &c.  A  noble  notion  started, 
that  union  in  the  church  must  enslave  the  kingdom :  reflect  on  it. 
This  man  has  somewhere  heard  that  it  is  a  point  of  wit  to  advance 
paradoxes,  and  the  bolder  the  better.  But  the  wit  lies  in  maintain- 
ing them,  which  he  neglects,  and  forms  imaginary  conclusions  from 
them  as  if  they  were  true  and  uncontested. 

He  adds,  "  That  in  the  best  constituted  church  the  greatest  good 
which  can  be  expected  of  the  ecclesiastics  is  from  their  divisions." 
This  is  a  maxim  deduced  from  a  gradation  of  false  suppositions.  If 
a  man  should  turn  the  tables,  and  argue  that  all  the  debauchery, 
atheism,  licentiousness,  &c.,  of  the  times,  were  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  clergy,  &c.,  what  would  he  say  ?  There  have  been  more 
wars  of  religion  since  the  ruin  of  the  clergy  than  before  in  England. 
All  the  civil  wars  before  were  from  other  causes. 

Page  283.  "  Prayers  are  made  in  the  loyal  university  of  Oxford 
to  continue  the  throne  free  from  the  contagion  of  schism.  See 
Mather's  sermon  on  the  29th  of  May,  1705."  Thus  he  ridicules 
the  university,  while  he  is  eating  their  bread.^  The  whole  univer- 
sity comes  with  the  most  loyal  addresses,  yet  that  goes  for  nothing. 
If  one  indiscreet  man  drops  an  indiscreet  word,  all  must  answer 
for  it. 

Page  286.  '^  By  allowing  all  who  hold  no  opinions  prejudicial  to 
the  state,  and  contribute  equally  with  their  fellow-subjects  to  its 

*  Tindal  was  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College. 
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support,  equal  privileges  iu  it."  But  who  denies  that  of  the  dis- 
senters? The  Calvinist  scheme  one  would  not  think  proper  for 
monarchy.  Therefore  they  fall  in  with  the  Scotch,  Geneva,  and 
Holland ;  and  when  they  had  strength  here,  they  pulled  down  the 
monarchy.  But  I  will  tell  an  opinion  they  hold  prejudicial  to  the 
state  in  his  opinion ;  and  that  is,  that  they  site  against  toleration, 
of  which  if  I  do  not  show  him  ten  times  more  ins^nces  from  their 
greatest  writers  than  he  can  do  of  passive  obedience  among  the 
clergy,  I  have  done. 

"  Does  not  justice  demand  that  they  who  alike  contribute  to  the 
burden  should  alike  receive  the  advantage  ?"  Here  is  another  of 
his  maxims  closely  put  without  considering  what  exceptions  maybe 
made.  The  papists  have  contributed  doubly  (being  so  taxed), 
therefore,  by  this  rule,  they  ought  to  have  double  advantage.  Pro- 
tection in  property,  leave  to  trade  and  purchase,  &c.,  are  enough 
for  a  government  to  give.  Employments  in  a  state  are  a  reward  for 
those  who  entirely  agree  with  it,  &c.  For  example,  a  man  who 
upon  all  occasions  declared  his  opinion  of  a  commonwealth  to  be 
preferable  to  a  monarchy  would  not  be  a  fit  man  to  have  employ- 
ments; let  him  enjoy  his  opinion,  but  not  be  in  a  capacity  of 
reducing  it  to  practice,  &c. 

Page  287.  ^*  There  can  be  no  alteration  in  the  established  mode 
of  church  discipline,  which  is  not  made  in  a  legal  way."  Oh !  but 
there  are  several  methods  to  compass  this  legal  way,  by  cunning, 
faction,  industry.  The  common  people  he  knows  may  be  wrought 
upon  by  priests ;  these  may  influence  the  faction,  and  so  compass  a 
very  pernicious  law,  and  in  a  legal  way  ruin  the  state;  as  king 
Charles  I.  began  to  be  ruined  in  a  legal  way  by  passing  bills,  &c. 

Page  288.  "  As  everything  is  persecution  which  puts  a  man  in  a 
worse  condition  than  his  neighbors."  It  is  hard  to  think  sometimes 
whether  this  man  is  hired  to  write  for  or  against  dissenters  and  the 
sects.  This  is  their  opinion,  although  they  will  not  own  it  so 
roundly.  Let  this  be  brought  to  practice :  make  a  quaker  lord- 
chancellor  who  thinks  paying  tithes  unlawful;  and  bring  other 
instances  to  show  that  several  employments  affect  the  church. 

Ibid.  "  Great  advantages  which  both  church  and  state  have  got 
by  the  kindness  already  shown  to  dissenters."  Let  them  then  be 
thankful  for  that.  We  humor  children  for  their  good  sometimes, 
but  too  much  may  hurt.  Observe  that  this  64th  paragraph  just 
contradicts  the  former.  For,  if  we  have  advantage  by  kindness 
shown  dissenters,  then  there  is  no  necessity  of  banishment  or  death 
24* 
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Page  290.  "  Christ  never  designed  the  holy  sacrament  should  be 
prostituted  to  serve  a  party.  And  that  people  should  be  bribed  by 
a  place  to  receive  unworthily.^'  Why,  the  business  is,  to  be  sure, 
that  those  who  are  employed  are  of  the  national  church ;  and  the 
way  to  know  it  is  by  receiving  the  sacrament,  which  all  men  ought 
to  do  in  their  own  church,  and  if  not,  are  hardly  fit  for  an  office ; 
and  if  they  have  those  moral  qualifications  he  mentions  joined  to 
religion,  no  fear  of  receiving  unworthily.  And  for  this  there  might 
be  a  remedy :  to  take  an  oath  that  they  are  of  the  same  principles, 
&c.,  for  that  is  the  end  of  receiving ;  and  that  it  might  be  no  bribe, 
the  bill  against  occasional  conformity  would  prevent  entirely. 

Ibid.  **  Preferring  men  not  for  their  capacity,  but  their  zeal  to 
the  church."  The  misfortune  is,  that  if  we  prefer  dissenters  to 
great  posts  they  will  have  an  inclination  to  make  themselves  the 
national  church,  and  so  there  will  be  perpetual  struggling;  which 
case  may  be  dangerous  to  the  state.  For  men  are  naturally  wishing 
to  get  over  others  to  their  own  opinion :  witness  this  writer,  who 
has  published  as  singular  and  absurd  notions  as  possible,  yet  has  a 
mighty  zeal  to  bring  us  over  to  them,  &c. 

Page  292.  Here  are  two  pages  of  scurrilous  faction,  with  a  deal 
of  reflections  on  great  persons.  Under  the  notion  of  high-church- 
men, he  runs  down  all  uniformity  and  church  government.  Here 
is  the  whole  lower  house  of  convocation,  which  represents  the  body 
of  the  clergy,  and  both  universities,  treated  with  rudeness  by  an 
obscure,  corrupt  member,  while  he  is  eating  their  bread. 

Page  294.  *<  The  reason  why  the  middle  sort  of  people  retain  «o 
much  of  their  ancient  virtue,  &c.,  is  because  no  such  pernicious 
notions  are  the  ingredients  of  their  education ;  which  it  is  a  sign 
are  infinitely  absurd  when  so  many  of  the  gentry  and  nobility  can, 
notwithstanding  their  prepossession,  get  clear  of  them."  Now  the 
very  same  argument  lies  against  religion,  morality,  honor,  and 
honesty;  which  are,  it  seems,  but  prejudices  of  education,  and  too 
many  get  clear  of  them.  The  middle  sort  of  people  have  other 
things  to  mind  than  the  factions  of  the  age.  He  always  assigns 
many  causes,  and  sometimes  with  reason,  since  he  makes  imaginary 
effects.  He  quarrels  at  power  being  lodged  in  the  clergy :  when 
there  is  no  reasonable  Protestant,  clergy  or  laity,  who  will  not 
readily  own  the  inconveniences  by  too  great  power  and  wealth  in 
any  one  body  of  men,  ecclesiastics  or  seculars :  but  on  that  account 
to  weed  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares ;  to  banish  all  religion  because 
it  is  capable  of  being  corrupted ;  to  give  unbounded  lioeiiBe  to  all 
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Beets,  &c.  —  And  if  heresies  had  not  been  used  with  some  violence 
in  the  primitive  age,  we  should  have  had,  instead  of  true  religion, 
the  most  corrupt  one  in  the  world. 

Page  316.  **  The  Dutch,  and  the  rest  of  our  Presbyterian  allies, 
&c/'  The  Dutch  will  hardly  thank  him  for  this  appellation.  The 
French  Huguenots  and  Geneva  Protestants  themselves,  and  others, 
have  lamented  the  want  X)f  episcopacy  and  approved  ours,  &c.  In 
this  and  the  next  paragraph  the  author  introduces  the  arguments 
he  formerly  used  when  he  turned  Papist  in  King  James's  time : 
and,  loath  to  lose  them,  he  gives  them  a  new  turn ;  and  they  are 
the  strongest  in  his  book,  at  least  have  most  artifice. 

Page.  333.  ^*  'Tis  plain  all  the  power  the  bishops  have  is  derived 
from  the  people,'*  &c.  In  general  the  distinction  lies  here.  The 
permissive  power  of  exercising  jurisdiction  lies  in  the  people,  or 
legislature,  or  administrator  of  a  kingdom ;  but  not  of  making  him 
a  bishop :  as  a  physician  that  commences  abroad  may  be  suffered  to 
practise  in  London,  or  be  hindered ;  but  they  have  not  the  power 
of  creating  him  a  doctor,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  university.  This 
is  some  allusion ;  but  the  thing  is  plain,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and 
wants  no  subterfuge,  &c. 

Page  338.  "  A  journeyman  bishop  to  ordain  for  him."  Does  any 
man  think  that  writing  at  this  rate  does  tlie  author's  cause  any 
service  ?  is  it  his  wit  or  his  spleen  that  he  cannot  govern  ? 

Page  364.  "  Can  any  have  a  right  to  an  office  without  having  a 
right  to  do  those  things  in  which  the  office  consists  V*  I  answer, 
the  ordination  is  valid.  But  a  man  may  prudentially  forbid  to  do 
some  things :  as  a  clergyman  may  marry  without  license  or  banns  - 
the  marriage  is  good,  yet  he  is  punishable  for  it. 

Page  368.  "  A  choice  made  by  persons  who  have  no  right  to 
choose  is  an  error  of  the  first  concoctiqp."  That  battered  simile 
again  !  this  is  hard.  I  wish  physicians  had  kept  that  a  secret,  it 
lies  so  ready  for  him  to  be  witty  with. 

Page  370.  "  If  prescription  can  make  mere  nullities  to  become 
good  and  valid,  the  laity  may  be  capable  of  all  manner  of  ecclesias- 
tical power,"  &c.  There  is  a  difference ;  for  here  the  same  way  is 
kept,  although  there  might  be  breaches ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise 
if  you  alter  the  whole  method  from  what  it  was  at  first.  We  see 
bishops :  there  always  were  bishops :  it  is  the  old  way  still.  So  a 
family  is  still  held  the  same,  although  we  are  not  sure  of  the  purity 
of  every  one  of  the  race. 

Page  380.  "It  is  said  that  every  nation  is  not  a  compjet^cj  body 
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politic  within  itself  as  to  ccclcsiasticals.  But  the  whole  church, 
say  they,  composes  such  a  body,  and  Christ  is  the  head  of  it.  But 
Christ's  headship  makes  Christians  no  more  one  body  politic  with 
respect  to  ecclesiasticals  than  to  civils."  Here  we  must  show  the 
reason  and  necessity  of  the  church  being  a  corporation  all  over  the 
world :  to  avoid  heresies,  and  preserve  fundamentals,  and  hinder 
the  corrupting  of  Scripture,  &c.  But  there  are  no  such  necessities 
in  government  to  be  the  same  everywhere,  &c.  It  is  something 
like  the  colleges  in  a  university;  they  are  all  independent,  yet 
joined  are  one  body.  So  a  general  council  consisteth  of  many  per- 
sons independent  of  one  another,  &c. 

However,  there  is  such  a  thing  aajus  gentium,  &o.  And  he  that 
is  doctor  of  physic  or  law  is  so  in  any  university  of  Europe,  like  the 
Respuhlica  Literaria,  Nor  to  me  does  there  seem  anything  con- 
tradicting or  improper  in  this  notion  of  the  Catholic  church )  and 
for  want  of  such  a  communion  religion  is  so  much  corrupted,  and 
would  be  more  if  there  were  not  more  communion  in  this  than  in 
civils.  It  is  of  no  import  to  mankind  how  nations  are  governed ; 
but  the  preserving  the  purity  of  religion  is  best  held  up  by  endea- 
voring to  make  it  one  body  over  the  world.  Something  like  as 
there  is  in  trade.  So  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  all  Christians 
we  come  among,  is  at  least  to  be  wished  and  aimed  at  as  much  as 
wc  can. 

Page  384.  "  In  a  word,  if  the  bishops  are  not  supreme,"  &c.  Here 
he  reassumes  his  arguments  for  popery,  that  there  cannot  be  a  body 
politic  of  the  church  through  the  whole  world  without  a  visible  head 
to  have  recourse  to.  These  were  formerly  writ  to  advance  popery, 
and  now  to  put  an  absurdity  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  Catholic 
church.  As  they  say  in  Ireland,  in  king  James's  time  they  built 
mass-houses  which  we  make  very  good  barns  of. 

Page  388.  "  Bishops  are  under  a  premunire  obliged  to  confirm 
and  consecrate  the  person  named  in  the  cong6  (Tilire**  This  per- 
haps is  complained  of.  He  is  permitted  to  do  it.  We  allow  the 
legislature  may  hinder  if  they  please :  as  they  may  turn  out  Chris- 
tianity if  they  think  fit. 

Page  389.  "  It  is  the  magistrate  who  empowers  them  to  do  more 
for  other  bishops  than  they  can  for  themselves,  since  they  cannot 
appoint  their  own  successors."  Yes  they  could  if  the  magistrate 
would  let  them.  Here  is  an  endless  splutter  and  a  parcel  of  per- 
plexed distinctions  upon  no  occasion.  All  that  the  clergy  pretend 
to  is  a  right  of  qualifying  men  for  the  ministry,  something  like  what 
a  university  doth  with  degrees.     This  power  they  claim  from  God. 
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and  that  the  cml  power  cannot  do  it  as  pleasing  to  God  without 
them ;  but  they  may  choose  whether  they  will  suffer  it  or  not.  A 
religion  cannot  be  crammed  down  a  nation's  throat  againit  their  will; 
but  when  they  receive  a  religion,  it  is  supposed  they  receive  it  as 
their  converters  give  it;  and  upon  that  foot  they  cannot  justly 
mingle  their  own  methods  that  contradict  that  religion,  &c. 

Page  390.  "  With  us  the  bishops  act  only  ministerially  and  by 
virtue  of  the  regal  commission,  by  which  the  prince  firmly  enjoins 
and  commands  them  to  proceed  in  choosing,  confirming,  and  conse- 
crating, &c."  Suppose  we  held  it  unlawful  to  do  so :  how  can  we 
help  it  ?  But  does  that  make  it  rightful  if  it  be  not  so  ?  Suppose 
the  author  lived  in  a  heathen  country,  where  a  law  would  be  made 
to  call  Christianity  idolatrous;  would  that  be  a  topic  for  him  to 
prove  it  so  by,  &c.  ?  And  why  do  the  clergy  incur  a  premunire  ? 
to  frighten  them?  Because  the  law  understandeth  that  if  they 
refuse  the  chosen  cannot  be  a  bishop.  But,  if  the  clergy  had  an 
order  to  do  it  otherwise  than  they  have  prescribed,  they  ought  and 
would  incur  a  hundred  rather. 

Page  402.  "  I  believe  the  Catholic  church,"  &c.  Here  he  ridi- 
cules the  Apostles'  Creed.  Another  part  of  his  scheme.  By  what 
he  says  in  these  pages  it  is  certain  his  design  is  either  to  run  down 
Christianity  or  set  up  popery ;  the  latter  it  is  more  charitable  to 
think,  and  from  his  past  life,  highly  probable. 

Page  405.  "  That  which  gave  the  papists  so  great  advantage  was, 
clergymen's  talking  so  very  inconsistent  with  themselves,"  &c.  State 
the  difference  here  between  our  separation  from  Rome  and  the  dis- 
senters from  us,  and  show  the  falseness  of  what  he  says.  I  wish  he 
would  tell  us  what  he  leaves  for  a  clergyman  to  do,  if  he  may  not 
instruct  the  people  in  religion,  and  if  they  should  not  receive  his 
instructions. 

Page  411.  "  The  restraint  of  the  press  a  badge  of  popery."  Why 
is  that  a  badge  of  popery  ?  why  not  restrain  the  press  to  those  who 
would  confound  religion  as  in  civil  matters?  But  this  toucheth 
himself.  He  would  starve  perhaps,  &c.  Let  him  get  some  honester 
livelihood  then.  It  is  plain  all  his  arguments  against  constraint,  &c. 
favor  the  papists  as  much  as  dissenters ;  for  both  have  opinions  that 
may  affect  the  peace  of  the  state. 

Page  413.  "  Since  this  discourse,"  &c.  And  must  we  have 
another  volume  on  this  one  subject  of  independency  ?  or  is  it  to 
fright  us  ?  I  am  not  of  Dr.  Hickes's  mind,  Qu^il  vienne.  I  pity 
the  readers  and  the  clergy  that  must  answer  it,  be  it  ever  so  insipid 
Reflect  on  this  sarcastic  conclusion,  L-c. 
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MR.  COLLINS'S  DISCOURSE  ON  FREE- 
THINKING; 

PUT  INTO  PLAIN  ENGLISH,  BY  WAY  OF  ABSTRACT,  FOR  THE  USE 
OF  THE  POOR. 

BY   A  FRIEND   OF   THE  AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Our  party  haviog  failed  by  all  their  political  arguments  to  re- 
establish their  power,  the  wise  leaders  have  determined  that  the  last 
and  principal  remedy  should  be  made  use  of  for  opening  the  eyes 
of  this  blinded  nation ;  and  that  a  short  but  perfect  system  of  their 
divinity  should  be  published,  to  which  we  are  all  of  us  ready  to 
subscribe,  and  which  we  lay  down  as  a  model,  bearing  a  close  analogy 
to  our  schemes  in  religion.  Crafty,  designing  men,  that  they  might 
keep  the  world  in  awe,  have,  in  their  several  forms  of  government, 
placed  a  Supreme  Power  on  earth  to  keep  human-kind  in  fear  of 
being  hanged,  and  a  Supreme  Power  in  heaven  for  fear  of  being 
damned.  In  order  to  cure  men's  apprehensions  of  the  former, 
several  of  our  learned  members  have  written  many  profound  treatises 
on  anarchy;  but  a  brief  complete  body  of  atheology  seemed  yet 
wanting  till  this  irrefragable  discourse  appeared.  However,  it  so 
happens  that  our  ablest  brethren,  in  their  elaborate  disquisitions  upon 
this  subject,  have  written  with  so  much  caution  that  ignorant  unbe- 
lievers have  edified  very  little  by  them.  I  grant  that  those  daring 
spirits  who  first  adventured  to  write  against  the  direct  rules  of  the 
gospel,  the  current  of  antiquity,  the  religion  of  the  magistrate,  and 
the  laws  of  the  land,  had  some  measures  to  keep ;  and  particularly 
where  they  railed  at  religion,  were  in  the  right  to  use  little  artfxd 
disguises,  by  which  a  jury  could  only  find  them  guilty  of  abasing 
heathenism  or  popery.  But  the  mystery  is  now  revealed,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  mystery  or  revelation ;  and  though  our  £riends 
arc  out  of  place  and  power,  yet  we  may  have  so  much  confidence  in 
the  present  ministry  to  be  secure  that  those  who  sufier  so  many  free 
speeches  against  their  sovereign  and  themselves  to  pass  unpunished 
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«ill  never  resent  our  expressing  the  freest  thoughts  against  their 
religion ;  but  think  with  Tiberius,  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  he  is  able 
enough  to  revenge  any  injuries  done  to  himself,  without  expecting 
the  civil  power  to  interpose. 

By  these  reflections  I  was  brought  to  think  that  the  most  inge- 
nious author  of  the  Discourse  upon  Freethinking,  in  a  letter  to 
Somebody,  esq.,  although  he  has  used  less  reserve  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  might  yet  have  been  more  free  and  open.  I  con- 
sidered that  several  well-willers  to  infidelity  might  be  discouraged 
by  a  show  of  logic  and  a  multiplicity  of  quotations  scattered  through 
his  book,  which  to  understandings  of  that  size  might  carry  an 
appearance  of  something  like  book-learning,  and  consequently 
fright  them  from  reading  for  their  improvement.  I  could  see  no 
reason  why  these  great  discoveries  should  be  hid  from  our  youth  of 
quality  w^o  frequent  White's  and  Tom's ;  why  they  should  not  be 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  Kitcat  and  Hanover  clubs,  who 
might  then  be  able  to  read  lectures  on  them  to  their  several  toasts : 
and  it  will  be  allowed  on  all  hands  that  nothing  can  sooner  help  to 
restore  our  abdicated  cause  than  a  firm  universal  belief  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  this  sublime  author:  for  I  am  sensible  that 
nothing  would  more  contribute  to  "  the  continuance  of  the  war*' 
and  the  restoration  of  the  late  ministry  than  to  have  the  doctrines 
delivered  in  this  treatise  well  infused  into  the  people.  I  have 
therefore  compiled  them  into  the  following  abstract,  wherein  I  have 
adhered  to  the  very  words  of  our  author,  only  adding  some  few 
explanations  of  my  own  where  the  terms  happen  to  be  too  learned, 
and  consequently  a  little  beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  for 
whom  the  work  was  principally  intended  —  1  mean  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  our  party:  after  which  I  hope  it  will  be  impossible  for- 
the  malice  of  a  Jacobite,  high-flying,  priest-ridden  faction  to  mis- 
represent us.  The  few  additions  I  have  made  are  for  no  other  use 
than  to  help  the  transition,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  kept  in 
an  abstract :  but  I  have  not  presumed  to  advance  anything  of  my 
own ;  which,  besides,  would  be  needless  to  an  author  who  has  so 
fully  handled  and  demonstrated  every  particular.  I  shall  only  add 
that,  though  this  writer,  when  he  speaks  of  priests,  desires  chiefly 
to  be  understood  to  mean  the  English  clergy,  yet  he  includes  all 
priests  whatsoever,  except  the  ancient  and  modern  heathen^  the 
Turks,  Quakers,  and  Socinians. 
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THE  LETTER. 

Sir,  I  send  you  this  apology  for  freethiDking  without  the  least 
hopes  of  doing  good,  but  purely  to  comply  with  your  request ;  for 
those  truths  which  nobody  can  deny  will  do  no  good  to  those  who 
deny  them.  The  clergy  who  are  so  impudent  to  teach  the  people 
the  doctrines  of  faith,  are  all  either  cunning  knaves  or  mad  fools ; 
for  none  but  artificial,  designing  men,  and  crack-brained  enthusiasts, 
presume  to  be  guides  to  others  in  matters  of  speculation,  which  all 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are ;  and  whoever  has  a  mind  to  learn 
the  Christian  religion  naturally,  chooses  such  knaves  and  fools  to 
teach  them.  Now  the  Bible,  which  contains  the  precepts  of  the 
priests'  religion,  is  the  most  difficult  book  in  the  world  to  be  under- 
stood :  it  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  in  natural,  civil,  ecclesi- 
astical history,  law,  husbandry,  sailing,  physic,  pharmacy,  mathe- 
matics, metaphysics,  ethics,  and  everything  else  that  can  be  named : 
and  everybody  who  believes  it  ought  to  understand  it,  and  must  do 
so  by  force  of  his  own  freethinking  without  any  guide  or  instructor. 

How  can  a  man  think  at  all  if  he  does  nt)t  think  freely  ?  A  man 
who  does  not  eat  and  drink  freely,  does  not  eat  and  drink  at  all. 
Why  may  not  I  be  denied  the  liberty  of  free-seeing  as  well  as  free- 
thinking  ?  Yet  nobody  pretends  that  the  first  is  unlawful,  for  a  cat 
may  look  on  a  king ;  though  you  be  near-sighted,  or  have  weak  or 
sore  eyes,  or  are  blind,  you  may  be  a  free-seer;  you  ought  to  see  for 
yourself,  and  not  trust  to  a  guide  to  choose  the  color  of  your  stock- 
ings or  save  you  from  falling  into  a  ditch. 

In  like  manner,  there  ought  to  be  no  restraint  at  all  on  thinking 
freely  u])on  any  proposition,  however  impious  or  absurd.  There  is 
not  the  least  hurt  in  the  wickedest  thoughts,  provided  they  be  free ; 
nor  in  telling  those  thoughts  to  everybody,  and  endeavoring  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  them ;  for  all  this  is  included  in  the  doctrine  of 
freethinking,  as  I  shall  plainly  show  you  in  what  follows ;  and  there- 
fore you  are  all  along  to  understand  the  word  freethinking  in  this 
sense. 

If  you  are  apt  to  be  afraid  of  the  devil,  think  freely  of  him  and 
you  destroy  him  and  his  kingdom.  Freethinking  has  done  him 
more  mischief  than  all  the  clergy  in  the  world  ever  could  do :  they 
believe  in  the  devil,  they  have  an  interest  in  him,  and  therefore  are 
the  great  supports  of  his  kingdom.  The  devil  was  in  the  states- 
general  before  they  began  to  be  freethinkers;  for  England  and 
Holland  were  formerly  the  Christian  territories  of  the  devil.     I 
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told  you  how  he  left  Holland ;  and  freethinking  and  the  Hevolution 
banished  him  from  England ;  I  defy  all  the  clergy  to  show  me  when 
they  ever  had  such  success  against  him.  My  meaning  is,  that  to 
think  freely  of  the  devil  is  to  think  there  is  no  devil  at  all ;  and  he 
that  thinks  so,  the  devil  is  in  him  if  ho  be  afraid  of  the  devil. 

But  within  these  two  or  three  years  the  devil  has  come  into  Eng- 
land again ;  and  Dr.  Sacheverell  has  given  him  commission  to  appear 
in  the  sha^  of  a  cat,  and  carry  old  women  about  upon  broomsticks : 
and  the  devil  has  now  so  many  "  ministers  ordained  to  his  service," 
that  they  have  rendered  freethinking  odious,  and  nothing  but  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  can  restore  it. 

The  priests  tell  me  I  am  to  believe  the  Bible ;  but  freethinking 
tells  me  otherwise  in  many  particulars.  The  Bible  says  the  Jews 
were  a  nation  favored  by  God ;  but  I,  who  am  a  freethinker,  say 
that  cannot  be,  because  the  Jews  lived  in  a  corner  of  the  earth,  and 
freethinking  makes  it  clear  that  those  who  live  in  corners  cannot 
be  favorites  of  God.  The  New  Testament  all  along  asserts  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  freethinking  denies  it;  because  Christianity  was 
communicated  but  to  a  few,  and  whatever  is  communicated  but  to  a 
few  cannot  be  true;  for  that  is  like  whispering,  and  the  proverb 
says  "  that  there  is  no  whispering  without  lying." 

Here  is  a  society  in  London  lor  propagating  freethinking  through- 
out the  world,  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  queen  and  many 
others.  You  say,  perhaps,  it  is  for  propagating  the  gospel.  Do 
you  think  the  missionaries  we  send  will  tell  the  heathens  that  they 
roust  not  think  freely  ?  No,  surely ;  why  then,  it  is  manifest  those 
missionaries  must  be  freethinkers  and  make  the  heathens  so  too. 
But  why  should  not  the  king  of  Siam,  whose  religion  is  heathenism 
and  idolatry,  send  over  a  parcel  of  his  priests  to  convert  us  to  his 
church,  as  well  as  we  send  missionaries  there  ?  Both  projects  are 
exactly  of  a  piece  and  equally  reasonable;  and  if  those  heathen 
priests  were  here,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  hearken  to  them,  and 
think  freely  whether  they  may  not  be  in  the  right  rather  than  we. 
I  heartily  wish  a  detachment  of  such  divines  as  Dr.  Atterbury,  Dr. 
Smallridge,  Dr.  Swift,  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  some  others,  were  sent 
every  year  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  heathen  world,  and  that  we 
had  a  cargo  of  their  priests  in  return  who  would  spread  freethinking 
among  us.  Then  the  war  would  go  on,  the  late  ministry  be  restored, 
and  faction  cease ;  which  our  priests  inflame  by  haranguing  upon 
texts,  and  falsely  call  that  "  preaching  the  gospel." 

I  have  another  project  in  my  head,  which  ought  to  be  put  in  ex^ 

v.  — 25 
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cution  in  order  to  make  us  freethinkers.  It  is  a  great  hardship  and 
injustice  that  our  priests  must  not  be  disturbed  while  they  are  pra- 
ting in  their  pulpit.  For  example :  why  should  not  William  Penn 
the  Quaker,  or  any  Anabaptist,  Papist,  Muggletonian,  Jew,  or 
sweet-singer,  have  liberty  to  come  into  St.  Paul's  church  in  the 
midst  of  diTine  service,  and  endeavor  to  convert  first  the  aldermen, 
then  the  preacher,  and  singing-men  ?  or  pray,  why  might  not  poor 
Mr.  Whiston,  who  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  be  allowed  to  come 
into  the  lower  house  of  convocation  and  convert  the  clergy  ?  But, 
alas !  we  are  overrun  with  such  false  notions,  that  if  Penn  or  Whis- 
ton should  do  their  duty,  they  would  be  reckoned  fanatics  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  holy  synod ;  although  they  have  as  good  a  title  to  it  . 
as  St.  Paul  had  to  go  into  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews;  and  their 
authority  is  full  as  divine  as  his. 

Christ  himself  commands  us  to  be  freethinkers;  for  he  bids  us 
search  the  Scriptures  and  take  heed  what  ahd  whom  we  hear :  by 
which  he  plainly  warns  us  not  to  believe  our  bishops  and  clergy ; 
for  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  considered  that  all  the  Jewish  and  hea- 
then priests,  whose  religion  he  came  to  abolish,  were  his  enemies, 
rightly  concluded  that  those  appointed  by  him  to  preach  his  own 
gospel  would  probably  be  so  too ;  and  could  not  be  secure  that  any 
set  of  priests  of  the  faith  he  delivered  would  ever  be  otherwke : 
therefore  it  is  fully  demonstrated  that  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England  are  mortal  enemies  to  Christ,  and  ought  not  to  be  believed. 
But  without  the  privilege  of  freethinking,  how  is  it  possible  to 
know  which  is  the  right  Scripture  ?  Here  are  perhaps  twenty  sorts 
of  scriptures  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  every  set  of 
priests  contends  that  their  scripture  is  the  true  one.  The  Indian 
bramins  have  a  book  of  scripture  called  the  Shaster;  the  Persees 
their  Zundivastaw ;  the  bonzes  in  China  have  theirs,  written  by  the 
disciples  of  Fohe,  whom  they  call  "  God  and  Savior  of  the  world, 
who  was  born  to  teach  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  give  satisfaction 
for  all  men's  sins :"  which,  you  see,  is  directly  the  same  with  what 
our  priests  pretend  of  Christ.  And  must  we  not  think  freely  to  find 
out  which  are  in  the  right,  whether  the  bishops  or  the  bouses? 
But  the  talapoins,  or  heathen  clergy  of  Siam,  approach  yet  nearex 
to  the  system  of  our  priests ;  they  have  a  book  of  scripture  written 
by  Sommonocodam,  who,  the  Siamese  say,  was  "  bom  of  a  virgin,'' 
and  was  "  the  God  expected  by  the  universe ;"  just  as  our  priests 
tell  us  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  and  was  the 
Messiah  so  long  expected.    The  Turkish  priests^  or  demM%  have 
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their  scripture  which  they  call  the  Alcoran.  The  Jews  have  the 
Old  Testament  for  their  scripture,  and  the  Christians  have  both  the 
Old  and  the  New.  Now,  among  all  these  scriptures  there  cannot 
above  one  be  right ;  and  how  is  it  possible  to  know  which  is  that 
without  reading  them  all,  and  then  thinking  freely,  every  one  of  us 
for  ourselves,  without  following  the  advice  or  instruction  of  any 
guide,  before  we  venture  to  choose?  The  parliament  ought  to  be 
at  the  charge  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  these  scriptures  for 
every  one  of  her  majesty's  subjects ;  for  there  are  twenty  to  one 
against  us  that  we  may  be  in  the  wrong :  but  a  great  deal  of  firee- 
thinking  will  at  last  set  us  all  right,  and  every  one  will  adhere  to 
the  scripture  he  likes  best ;  by  which  means,  religion,  peace,  and 
wealth  will  be  for  ever  secured  in  her  majesty's  realms. 

And  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  good  people  of  England 
should  have  liberty  to  choose  some  other  scripture,  because  all 
Christian  priests  diflfer  so  much  about  the  copies  of  theirs,  and  about 
the  various  readings  of  the  several  manuscripts,  which  quite  de- 
stroys the  authority  of  the  Bible :  for  what  authority  can  a  book 
pretend  to  where  there  are  various  readings  ?  And  for  this  reason 
it  is  manifest  that  no  man  can  know  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  or 
Plato,  or  believe  the  facts  related  by  Thucydides  or  Livy,  or  be 
pleased  with  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  all  which  books  are 
utterly  useless  upon  account  of  their  various  readings.  Some  books 
of  Scripture  are  said  to  be  lost,  and  this  utterly  destroys  the  credit 
of  those  that  are  left :  some  we  reject  which  the  Africans  and  Cop- 
tics receive ;  and  why  may  we  not  think  freely  and  reject  the  rest  ? 
Some  think  the  Scriptures  wholly  inspired,  some  partly,  and  some 
not  at  all.  Now  this  is  just  the  very  case  with  the  bramins,  persees, 
bonzes,  talapoins,  dervises,  rabbis,  and  all  other  priests,  who  build 
their  religion  upon  books,  as  our  priests  do  upon  their  Bibles.  They 
all  equally  differ  about  the  copies,  various  readings,  and  inspirations, 
of  their  several  scriptures ;  and  God  knows  which  are  in  the  right : 
freethinking  alone  can  determine  it. 

£t  would  be  endless  to  show  in  how  many  particulars  the  priests 
of  the  heathen  and  Christian  churches  differ  about  the  meaning 
even  of  those  Scriptures  which  they  universally  receive  as  sacred. 
But  to  avoid  prolixity  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  different  opinions 
among  the  priests  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  here  only  give 
you  a  specimen,  because  even  these  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated> 
I  have  found  out  a  bishop  (though  indeed  his  opinions  are  con- 
demned by  all  his  brethren)  who  allows  the  scriptures  to  be  so  diffi* 
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cult,  that  God  has  left  them  rather  as  a  trial  of  our  industry  than  a 
repository  of  our  faith  and  furniture  of  creeds  and  articles  of  belief; 
with  several  other  admirable  schemes  of  freethinking,  which  you 
may  consult  at  your  leisure. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  most  fundamental  point  of  the 
whole  Christian  religion.  Nothing  is  more  easy  to  a  freethinker : 
yet  what  different  notions  of  it  do  the  English  priests  pretend  to 
deduce  from  Scripture,  explaining  it  by  "specific  unities,  eternal 
modes  of  subsistence,"  and  the  like  unintelligible  jargon  I  Nay,  it 
is  a  question  whether  this  doctrine  be  fundamental  or  not;  for 
though  Dr.  South  and  bishop  Bull  affirm  it,  yet  bishop  Taylor  and 
Dr.  Wallis  deny  it.  And  that  excellent  freethinking  prelate  bishop 
Taylor  observes  that  Athanasius's  example  was  followed  with  too 
much  greediness :  by  which  means  it  has  happened  that  the  greater 
number  of  our  priests  are  in  that  sentiment,  and  think  it  necessary 
to  believe  the  Trinity  and  incarnation  of  Christ. 

Our  priests  likewise  dispute  several  circumstances  about  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  the  nature  of  our  bodies  after  the  resurrection, 
and  in  what  manner  they  shall  be  united  to  our  souls.  They  also 
attack  one  another  "  very  weakly,  with  great  vigor,"  about  predesti- 
nation. And  it  is  certainly  true  (for  bishop  Taylor  and  Mr.  Whis- 
ton  the  socinian  say  so)  that  all  churches  in  prosperity  alter  their 
doctrines  every  age,  and  are  neither  satisfied  with  themselves  nor 
their  own  confessions ;  neither  does  any  clergyman  of  sense  believe 
the  thirty-nine  articles. 

Our  priests  differ  about  the  eternity  of  hell  torments.  The  famous 
Dr.  Henry  More,  and  the  most  pious  and  rational  of  all  priests,  Dr. 
Tillotson  (both  freethinkers),  believe  them  to  be  not  eternal.  They 
differ  about  keeping  the  sabbath,  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  and 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
Christian  '  religion ;  for,  if  men  are  not  liable  to  be  damned  for 
Adam's  sin,  the  Christian  religion  is  an  imposture :  yet  this  is  now 
disputed  among  them ;  so  is  lay  baptism ;  so  was  formerly  the  law- 
fulness of  usury;  but  now  the  priests  are  common  stock-jobbers, 
attorneys,  and  scriveners.  In  short,  there  is  no  end  of  disputing 
among  priests :  and  therefore  I  conclude  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
such  thing  in  the  world  as  priests,  teachers,  or  guides,  for  instructing 
ignorant  j)cople  in  religion,  but  that  every  man  ought  to  think  freely 
for  himself. 

I  will  tell  you  my  meaning  in  all  this.  The  priests  dispute  every 
pjint  in  the  Christian  religion  as  well  as  almost  every  text  in  the 
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Bible ;  and  tbe  force  of  my  argument  lies  here,  that,  whatever  point 
is  disputed  by  one  or  two  divines,  however  condemned  by  the 
church,  not  only  that  particular  point,  but  the  whole  article  to  which 
it  relates,  may  lawfully  be  received  or  rejected  by  any  freethinker. 
For  instance,  suppose  More  and  Tillotson  deny  the  eternity  of  hell 
torments,  a  freethinker  may  deny  all  future  punishments  whatsoever. 
The  priests  dispute  about  explaining  the  Trinity ;  therefore  a  free* 
thinker  may  reject  one  or  two,  or  the  whole  three  persons;  at  least 
he  may  reject  Christianity,  because  the  Trinity  is  the  most  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  that  religion.  So  I  affirm  original  sin,  and  that 
men  are  now  liable  to  be  damned  for  Adam's  sin,  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  Christian  religion ;  but  this  point  was  formerly, 
and  is  now,  disputed ;  therefore  a  freethinker  may  deny  the  whole. 
And  I  cannot  help  giving  you  one  further  direction,  how  I  insinuate 
all  along  that  the  wisest  freethinking  priests,  whom  you  may  distin- 
guish by  the  epithets  I  bestow  on  them,  were  those  who  differed 
most  from  the  generality  of  their  brethren. 

But,  besides,  the  conduct  of  our  priests  in  many  other  points 
makes  freethinking  unavoidable;  for  some  of  them  own  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  are  contradictory  to  one  another,  as  well  as 
to  reason ;  which  I  thus  prove :  Dr.  Sacheverell  says,  in  his  speech 
at  his  trial,  "  That  by  abandoning  passive  obedience  we  must  ren- 
der ourselves  the  most  inconsistent  church  in  the  world;"  ergo^ 
there  must  have  been  a  great  many  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tory doctrines  in  the  church  before.  Dr.  South  describes  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ  as  an  astonishing  mystery,  impossible  to  be  con- 
ceived by  man's  reason ;  ergo^  it  is  contradictory  to  itself  and  to  rea- 
son, and  ought  to  be  exploded  by  all  freethinkers. 

Another  instance  of  the  priests'  conduct  which  multiplies  free- 
thinkers is  their  acknowledgment  of  abuses,  defects,  and. false  doo- 
trines  in  the  church;  particularly  that  of  eating  black-pudding, 
which  is  so  plainly  forbid  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  I 
wonder  those  who  pretend  to  believe  a  syllable  in  either  will  pre- 
sume to  taste  it.  Why  should  I  mention  the  want  of  discipline  and 
of  a  sideboard  at  the  altar,  with  complaints  of  other  great*  abuses 
and  defects  made  by  some  of  the  priests,  which  no  man  can  think 
on  without  freethinking,  and  consequently  rejecting  Christianity  ? 

When  I  see  an  honest  freethinking  bishop  endeavor  to  destroy 

the  power  and  privileges  of  the  church,  and  Dr.  Atterbury  angry 

with  him  for  it,  and  calling  it  "  dirty  work,"  what  can  I  conclude, 

by  virtue  of  being  a  freethinker,  but  that  Christianity  is  idl  a  cheat f 

25* 
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Mr.  Whiston  has  published  several  tracts  wherein  he  absolutely 
denies  the  divinity  of  Christ.  A  bishop  tells  him,  "  Sir,  in  any 
matter  where  you  have  the  church's  judgment  against  you,  you 
should  be  careful  not  to  break  the  peace  of  the  church  by  writing 
against  it,  though  you  are  sure  you  are  in  the  right."  Now  m} 
opinion  is  directly  contrary ;  and  I  aflBrm  that,  if  ten  thousand  free- 
thinkers thought  differently  from  the  received  doctrine  and  from 
each  other,  they  would  be  all  in  duty  bound  to  publish  their 
thoughts,  provided  they  were  all  sure  of  being  in  the  right,  though 
it  broke  the  peace  of  the  church  and  state  ten  thousand  times. 

And  here  I  must  take  leave  to  tell  you,  although  you  cannot  but 
have  perceived  it  from  what  I  have  already  said,  and  shall  be  still 
more  amply  convinced  by  what  is  to  follow,  that  freethinking  sig- 
nifies nothing  without  freespeaking  and  freewriting.  It  is  the  in- 
dispensable duty  of  a  freethinker  to  endeavor  forcing  all  the  world 
to  think  as  he  does,  and  by  that  means  make  them  freethinkers  too. 
You  are  also  to  understand  that  I  allow  no  man  to  be  a  freethinker 
any  further  than  as  he  differs  from  the  received  doctrines  of  religion. 
Where  a  man  falls  in,  though  by  perfect  chance,  with  what  is  gene- 
rally believed,  he  is  in  that  point  a  confined  and  limited  thinker; 
and  you  shall  see  by  and  by  that  I  celebrate  those  for  the  noblest 
freethinkers  in  every  age  who  differed  from  the  religion  of  their 
countries  in  the  most  fundamental  points,  and  especially  in  those 
which  bear  any  analogy  to  the  chief  fundamentals  of  religion 
among  us. 

Another  trick  of  the  priests  is,  to  charge  all  men  with  atheism 
who  have  more  wit  than  themselves ;  which,  therefore,  I  expect  will 
be  my  case  for  writing  this  discourse.  This  is  what  makes  them  so 
implacable  against  Mr.  Gildon,  Dr.  Tindal,  Mr.  Toland,  and  myself; 
and  when  they  call  us  wits  atheists,  it  provokes  us  to  be  freethinkers. 

Again :  the  priests  cannot  agree  when  their  Scripture  was  written. 
They  differ  about  the  number  of  canonical  books,  and  the  various 
readings.  Now,  those  few  among  us  who  understand  Latin  are  care- 
ful to  tell  this  to  our  disciples,  who  presently  fall  a-freethinking, 
that  the  Bible  is  a  book  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  anything  at  all. 

There  is  another  thing  that  mightily  spreads  freethinking,  which 
I  believe  you  would  hardly  guess.  I'he  priests  have  got  a  way  of 
late  of  writing  books  against  freethinking ;  I  mean  treatises  in  dia- 
logue, where  they  introduce  atheist^.,  deists,  sceptics,  and  Socinians, 
offering  their  several  arguments.  Now  these  freethinkers  are  too 
li^rd  for  the  priests  themselves  in  their  own  books.    And  how  can 
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li  he  o&erwise  ?  For,  if  the  arguments  nsnally  offered  by  atheista 
are  fairly  represented  in  these  books,  they  must  needs  convert  every- 
body that  reads  them ;  because  atheists,  deists,  sceptics,  and  Soci- 
nians,  have  certainly  better  arguments  to  maintain  their  opinions 
than  any  the  priests  can  produce  to  maintain  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Creech,  a  priest,  translated  Lucretius  into  English,  which  is 
a  complete  system  of  atheism ;  and  several  young  students  who  were 
afterwards  priests,  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  this  translation.  The 
arguments  against  Providence  in  that  book  are  so  strong  that  they 
have  added  mightily  to  the  number  of  freethinkers. 

Why  should  I  mention  the  pious  cheats  of  the  priests,  who  in 
the  New  Testament  translate  the  word  ecclesia,  sometimes  the  diurchf 
and  sometimes  the  congregation  ;  and  episcopvs  sometimes  a  huhop^ 
and  sometimes  an  overseer  f  A  priest,  translating  a  book,  left  out  a 
whole  passage  that  reflected  on  the  king,  by  which  he  was  an  enemy 
to  political  freethinking,  a  most  considerable  branch  of  our  system. 
Another  priest,  translating  a  book  of  travels,  left  out  a  lying  miracle, 
out  of  mere  malice,  to  conceal  an  argument  for  freethinking.  In 
short,  these  frauds  are  very  common  in  all  books  which  are  pub- 
lished by  priests.  But,  however,  I  love  to  excuse  them  whenever 
I  can:  and  as  to  this  accusation,  they  may  plead  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  for  forgery,  corruption,  and  mang- 
ling authors,  with  more  reason  than  for  any  of  their  articles  of  faith. 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Hilary,  Eusebius  Vercellensis,Victorinus,  and  several 
others,  were  all  guilty  of  arrant  forgery  and  corruption :  for  when 
they  translated  the  works  of  several  freethinkers,  whom  they  called 
heretics,  they  omitted  all  their  heresies  or  freethinkings,  and  had 
the  impudence  to  own  it  to  the  world. 

From  these  many  notorious  instances  of  the  priests'  conduct,  I 
conclude  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on  in  any  one  thing  relating  to 
religion,  but  that  every  man  must  think  freely  for  himself. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  objected  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  as  t 
well  qualified  for  flying  as  thinking ;  and  if  every  man  thought  it  i 
his  duty  to  think  freely,  and  trouble  his  neighbor  with  his  thoughts 
(which  is  an  essential  part  of  freethinking),  it  would  make  wild 
work  in  the  world.  I  answer ;  whoever  cannot  think  freely  may 
let  it  alone  if  he  pleases  by  virtue  of  his  right  to  think  freely ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  such  a  man  freely  thinks  that  he  cannot  think  freely, 
of  which  every  man  is  a  sufficient  judge,  why  then  he  need  not 
think  freely  unless  he  thinks  fit. 

Besides,  if  the  bulk  of  mankind  cannot  think  freely  in  matters 
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of  specalatioD;  as  the  being  of  a  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
&c.,  why  then  freethinking  is  indeed  no  duty :  but  then  the  priests 
must  allow  that  men  are  not  concerned  to  believe  whether  there  is 
a  God  or  not.  But  still  those  who  are  disposed  to  think  freely  may 
think  freely  if  they  please. 

It  is  again  objected  that  freethinking  will  produce  endless  divi- 
sions in  opinion,  and  by  consequence  disorder  society.  To  which 
I  answer, — 

When  every  single  man  comes  to  have  a  different  opinion  every 
day  from  the  whole  world  and  from  himself,  by  virtue  of  freethink- 
ing, and  thinks  it  his  duty  to  convert  every  man  to  his  own  free- 
thinking,  as  all  we  freethinkers  do,  how  can  that  possibly  create  so 
great  a  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  have  a  set  of  prieste  agree  among 
themselves  to  teach  the  same  opinions  in  their  several  parishes  to 
all  who  will  come  to  hear  them  ?  Besides,  if  all  people  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease ;  I  will 
tell  you  the  reason  some  other  time. 

Besides,  difference  in  opinion,  especially  in  matters  of  great  mo- 
ment, breeds  no  confusion  at  all.  Witness  Papist  and  Protestant, 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  and  Whig  and  Tory  now  among  us.  I 
observe,  the  Turkish  empire  is  more  at  peace  within  itself  than 
Christian  princes  are  with  one  another.  Those  noble  Turkish  vir- 
tues of  charity  and  toleration  are  what  contribute  chiefly  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  that  happy  monarchy.  There  Christians  and 
Jews  are  tolerated,  and  live  at  ease,  if  they  can  hold  their  tongues 
and  think  freely,  provided  they  never  set  foot  within  the  mosques 
nor  write  against  Mahomet.  A  few  plunderings  now  and  then  by 
the  janissaries  are  all  they  have  to  fear. 

It  is  objected  that  by  freethinking  men  will  think  themselves  into 
atheism ;  and  indeed  I  have  allowed  all  along  that  atheistical  books 
convert  men  to  freethinking.  But  suppose  that  to  be  true,  I  can 
bring  you  two  divines  who  affirm  superstition  and  enthusiasm  to  be 
worse  than  atheism,  and  more  mischievous  to  society :  and  in  shorty 
it  is  necessary  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  should  be  atheists  or 
superstitious. 

It  is  objected  that  priests  ought  to  be  relied  on  by  the  people  as 
lawyers  and  physicians,  because  it  is  their  faculty.  I  answer,  it  is 
true,  a  man  who  is  no  lawyer  is  not  suffered  to  plead  for  himself. 
But  every  man  may  be  his  own  quack  if  he  pleases,  and  he  only 
ventures  his  life  3  but  in  the  other  case,  the  priest  tells  him  he  must 
be  damned :  therefore  do  not  trust  the  priest,  btit  think  "freely  for 
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joofself ;  and  if  you  happen  to  think  there  is  no  hell,  there  certainly 
is  none,  and  consequently  you  cannot  he  damned.  I  answer  fur- 
ther, that  wherever  there  is  no  lawyer,  physician,  or  priest,  that 
coontry  is  paradise.  Besides,  all  priests  (except  the  orthodox,  and 
thdK  are  not  ours,  nor  any  that  I  know)  are  hired  hy  the  puhlic  to 
lead  men  into  mischief:  but  lawyers  and  physicians  are  not;  you 
hire  them  yourself. 

It  is  objected  (by  priests,  no  doubt,  but  I  have  forgot  their 
names)  that  false  speculations  are  necessary  to  be  imposed  upon  men 
in  order  to  assist  the  magistrate  in  keeping  the  peace;  and  that  men 
ought  therefore  to  be  deceived,  like  children,  for  their  own  good. 
I  answer,  that  zeal  for  imposing  speculations,  whether  true  or  false 
(under  which  name  of  speculations  I  include  all  opinions  of  religion, 
as  the  belief  of  a  €rod,  providence,  immortality  of  the  soul,  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  &c.),  has  done  more  hurt  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  religion  to  do  good.  It  puts  us  to  the  charge  of  maintain- 
ing ten  thousand  priests  in  England,  which  is  a  burden  upon  society 
never  felt  on  any  other  occasion ;  and  a  greater  evil  to  the  public 
than  if  these  ecclesiastics  were  only  employed  in  the  most  innocent 
offices  of  life,  which  I  take  to  be  eating  and  drinking.  Now,  if  you 
offer. to  impose  anything  on  mankind  beside  what  relates  to  moral 
duties,  as  to  pay  your  debts,  not  pick  pockets,  nor  commit  murder, 
and  the  like ;  that  is  to  say,  if,  beside  this,  you  oblige  them  to  be- 
lieve in  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  what  you  add  to  their  faith  will  take 
just  so  much  off  from  their  morality.  By  this  argument  it  is  mani- 
fest that  a  perfect  moral  man  must  be  a  perfect  atheist  j  every  inch 
of  religion  he  gets  loses  him  an  inch  of  morality ;  for  there  is  a  cer- 
tain quantum  belongs  to  every  man,  of  which  there  is  nothing  to 
spare.  This  is  clear  from  the  common  practice  of  all  our  priests : 
they  never  once  preach  to  you  to  love  your  neighbor,  to  be  just  in 
your  dealings,  or  to  be  sober  and  temperate.  The  streets  of  London 
are  full  of  common  whores,  publicly  tolerated  in  their  wickedness ; 
yet  the  priests  make  no  complaints  against  this  enormity  either  from 
the  pulpit  or  the  press :  I  can  affirm  that  neither  you  nor  I,  sir, 
have  ever  heard  one  sermon  against  whoring  since  we  were  boys. 
No,  the  priests  allow  all  these  vices,  and  love  us  the  better  for  them, 
provided  we  will  promise  not  "  to  harangue  upon  a  text,"  nor  to 
sprinkle  a  little  water  in  a  child's  face,  which  they  call  baptizing, 
and  would  engross  it  all  to  themselves. 

Besides,  the  priests  engage  all  the  rogues,  villains,  and  fools  in 
their  party,  in  order  to  make  it  as  large  as  they  can ;  by  this  means 
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they  seduced  Constantine  the  Great  over  to  their  religion,  who  was 
the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  so  horrible  a  villain  that  the  heathen 
priegts  told  him  they  could  not  expiate  his  crimes  in  their  church ; 
so  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do,  till  an  Egyptian  bishop  as- 
sured him  that  there  was  no  villany  so  great  but  was  to  be  expiated 
by  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  religion ;  upon  which  he  became 
a  Christian,  and  to  him  that  religion  owes  its  first  settlement. 

It  is  objected  that  freethinkers  themselves  are  the  most  infamous, 
wicked  and  senseless  of  all  mankind. 

I  answer,  first,  we  say  the  same  of  priests  and  other  believers. 
But  the  truth  is,  men  of  all  sects  are  equally  good  and  bad ;  for  no 
reHgion  whatsoever  confo'ibutes  in  the  least  to  mend  men's  lives. 

I  answer,  secondly,  that  freethinkers  use  their  understanding  3 
but  those  who  have  religion  do  not :  therefore  the  first  have  more 
understanding  than  the  others;  witness  Toland,  Tindal,  Gildon, 
Clendon,  Coward,  and  myself.     For,  use  legs,  and  have  legs. 

I  answer,  thirdly,  that  freethinkers  are  the  most  virtuous  persons 
in  the  world;  for  all  freethinkers  must  certainly  differ  from  the 
priests,  and  from  nine  hundred  ninety-nine  of  a  thousand  of  those 
among  whom  they  live ;  and  are  therefore  virtuous  of  course  because 
everybody  hates  them. 

I  answer,  fourthly,  that  the  most  virtuous  people  in  all  ages  have 
been  freethinkers;  of  which  I  shall  produce  several  instances. 

Socrates  was  a  freethinker ;  for  he  disbelieved  the  gods  of  his 
country  and  the  common  creeds  about  them,  and  declared  his  disHke 
when  he  heard  men  attribute  ''  repentance,  anger,  and  other  passions 
to  the  gods,  and  talk  of  wars  and  battles  in  heaven,  and  of  the  gods 
getting  women  with  child,"  and  such  like  fabulous  and  blasphemous 
stories.  I  pick  out  these  particulars,  because  they  are  the  very 
same  with  what  the  priests  have  in  their  Bibles,  where  repentance 
and  anger  are  attributed  to  God ;  where  it  is  said,  there  was  "  war 
in  heaven ;"  and  that  ''  the  Virgin  Mary  was  with  child  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  whom  the  priests  call  God ;  all  fabulous  and  blasphe- 
mous stories.  Now,  I  affirm  Socrates  to  have  been  a  true  Christian. 
You  will  ask,  perhaps,  how  that  can  be,  since  he  lived  three  or  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ  ?  I  answer,  with  Justin  Martyr,  that 
Christ  is  nothing  else  but  reason ;  and  I  hope  you  do  not  think 
Socrates  lived  before  reason.  Now,  this  true  Christian  Socrates 
never  made  notions,  speculations,  or  mysteries  any  part  of  his  reli- 
gion; but  demonstrated  all  men  to  be  fools  who  troubled  themselves 
with  inquiries  into  heavenly  things.     Lastly,  it  is  plain  tluit  Soen- 
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tea  was  a  freethinker,  because  he  was  calmnDiated  for  an  atheist,  as 
freethinkers  generally  are,  only  because  he  was  an  enemy  to  all 
speculations  and  inquiries  into  heavenly  things.  For  I  argue  thus, 
that  if  I  never  trouble  myself  to  think  whether  there  be  a  God  or 
not,  and  forbid  others  to  do  it,  I  am  a  freethinker,  but  not  an  atheist. 

Plato  was  a  freethinker;  and  his  notions  are  so  like  some  in  the 
gospel,  that  a  heathen  charged  Christ  with  borrowing  his  doctrine 
from  Plato.  But  Origen  defends  Christ  very  well  against  this 
charge  by  saying  he  did  not  understand  Greek,  and  therefore  could 
not  borrow  his  doctrines  from  Plato.  However,  their  two  religions 
agreed  so  well  that  it  was  common  for  Christians  to  turn  Platonists, 
and  Platonists  Christians.  When  the  Christians  found  out  this, 
one  of  their  zealous  priests  (worse  than  any  atheist)  forged  several 
things  under  Plato's  name,  but  conformable  to  Christianity,  by 
which  the  heathens  were  fraudulently  converted. 

Epicurus  was  the  greatest  of  all  freethinkers,  and  consequently 
the  most  virtuous  man  in  the  world.  His  opinions  in  religion  were 
the  most  complete  system  of  atheism  that  ever  appeared.  Christians 
ought  to  have  the  greatest  veneration  for  him  because  he  taught  a 
higher  point  of  virtue  than  Christ;  I  mean  the  virtue  of  friendship, 
which,  in  the  sense  we  usually  understand  it,  is  not  so  much  as 
named  in  the  New  Testament. 

Plutarch  was  a  freethinker,  notwithstanding  his  being  a  priest ; 
but  indeed  he  was  a  heathen  priest.  His  freethinking  appears  by 
showing  the  innocence  of  atheism  (which  at  worst  is  only  false 
reasoning)  and  the  mischiefs  of  superstition ;  and  he  explains  what 
superstition  is  by  calling  it  a  conceit  of  immortal  ills  after  death,  the 
opinion  of  hell  torments,  dreadful  aspects,  doleful  groans,  and  the 
like.  He  is  likewise  very  satrical  upon  the  public  forms  of  devotion 
in  his  own  country,  a  qualifiacation  absolutely  necessary  to  a  free- 
thinker; yet  those  forms  which  he  ridicules  are  the  very  same  that 
now  pass  for  true  worship  in  almost  all  countries.  I  am  sure  some 
of  them  do  so  in  ours ;  such  as  abject  looks,  distortions,  wry  faces, 
beggarly  tones,  humiliation,  and  contrition. 

Varro,  the  most  learned  among  the  Komans,  was  a  freethinker ; 
for  he  said  the  heathen  divinity  contained  many  fables  below  the 
dignity  of  immortal  beings ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Gods  begotten  and 
proceeding  from  other  Gods.  These  two  words  I  desire  you  will 
particularly  remark,  because  they  are  the  very  terms  made  us  of  by 
our  priests  in  their  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  says  likewise  that 
there  are  many  tthings  false  in  religion,  and  so  say  all  freethinkers 
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but  then  he  adds,  "which  the  vulgar  ought  not  to  know,  but  it  is 
expedient  they  should  believe."  In  this  last  he  indeed  discovers 
the  whole  secret  of  a  statesman  and  politician,  by  denying  the 
vulgar  the  privilege  of  freethinking ;  and  here  I  differ  from  him. 
However,  it  is  manifest  from  hence  that  the  Trinity  was  an  inven- 
tion of  statesmen  and  politicians. 

The  grave  and  wise  Cato,  the  censor,  will  for  ever  live  in  that 
noble  freethinking  saying  —  "I  wonder,"  said  he,  "  how  one  of  our 
priests  can  forbear  laughing  when  he  sees  another !"  For  contempt 
of  priests  is  another  grand  characteristic  of  a  freethinker.  This 
shows  that  Cato  understood  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Roman  "  re- 
ligion as  by  law  established."  I  beg  you,  sir,  not  to  overlook  these 
last  words,  "  religion  as  by  law  established."  I  translate  harmpex 
into  the  general  word  priest  Thus  I  apply  the  sentence  to  the 
priests  in  England ;  and  when  Dr.  Smallridge  sees  Dr.  Atterbury,  I 
wonder  how  either  of  them  can  forbear  laughing  at  the  cheat  they 
put  upon  the  people  by  making  them  believe  their  "  religion  as  by 
law  established." 

Cicero,  that  consummate  philosopher  and  noble  patriot,  though 
he  was  a  priest,  and  consequently  more  likely  to  be  a  knave,  gave 
the  greatest  proofs  of  his  freethinking.  First,  he  professed  the 
sceptic  philosophy,  which  doubts  of  everything :  then  he  wrote  two 
treatises;  in  the  first  he  shows  the  weakness  of  the  stoics'  arguments 
for  the  being  of  the  gods ;  in  the  latter,  he  has  destroyed  the  whole 
revealed  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  for  why  should  not 
theirs  be  a  revealed  religion  as  well  as  that  of  Christ  ?  Cicero  like- 
wise tells  us,  his  own  opinion,  that  they  who  study  philosophy  do 
not  believe  there  are  any  gods :  he  denies  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  says  there  can  be  nothing  after  death. 

And  because  the  priests  have  the  impudence  to  quote  Cicero  in 
their  pulpits  and  pamphlets  against  freethinking,  I  am  resolved  to 
disarm  them  of  his  authority.  You  must  know  his  philosophical 
works  are  generally  in  dialogues,  where  people  are  brought  in  dis- 
puting against  one  another.  Now  the  priests,  when  they  see  ar 
argument  to  prove  a  God,  offered  perhaps  by  a  stoic,  are  such  knaves 
or  blockheads  to  quote  it  as  if  it  were  Cicero's  own ;  whereas  Cicero 
was  so  noble  a  freethinker  that  he  believed  nothing  at  all  of  the 
matter,  nor  ever  shows  the  least  inclination  to  favor  superstition,  or 
the  belief  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  unless  what  he 
throws  out  sometimes  to  save  himself  from  danger,  in  his  speeches 
to  the  Roman  mob,  whose  religion  was  however  much  more  inno 
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eent  and  less  absurd  than  that  of  Popery  at  least :  and  I  could  saj 
more  —  but  you  understand  me. 

Seneca  was  a  great  freethinker,  and  had  a  noble  notion  of  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  for  which  our  priests  would  call  any  man  an 
atheist :  he  laughs  at  morning  devotions,  or  worshipping  upon  Sab- 
bath-days; he  says,  God  has  no  need  of  ministers  and  servants^ 
because  he  himself  serves  mankind.  This  religious  man,  like  his 
religious  brethren  the  stoics,  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
and  says  all  that  is  feigned  to  be  so  terrible  in  hell  is  but  a  fable  : 
death  puts  an  end  to  our  misery,  &c.  Yet  the  priests  were  anciently 
so  fond  of  Seneca,  that  they  forged  a  correspondence  of  letters 
between  him  and  St.  Paul. 

Solomon  himself,  whose  writings  are  called  "  the  word  of  God," 
was  such  a  freethinker,  that  if  he  were  now  alive,  nothing  but  his 
building  of  churches  could  have  kept  our  priests  from  calling  him 
an  atheist.  He  affirms  the  eternity  of  the  world  almost  in  the  same 
manner  with  Manilius,  the  heathen  philosophical  poet,  which  opin- 
ion entirely  overthrows  the  history  of  the  creation  by  Moses  and  all 
the  New  Testament :  he  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  assures 
us  "  that  men  die  like  beasts,"  and  "  that  both  go  to  one  place." 

The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were  generally  freethinkers. 
You  must  understand  that  their  way  of  learning  to  prophesy  was  by 
music  and  drinking.  These  prophets  wrote  against  the  established 
religion  of  the  Jews,  (which  those  people  looked  upon  as  the  insti- 
tution of  God  himself,)  as  if  they  believed  it  was  all  a  cheat :  that 
is  to  say,  with  as  great  liberty  against  the  priests  and  prophets  of 
Israel,  as  Dr.  Tindal  did  lately  against  the  priests  and  prophets  of 
our  Israel,  who  has  clearly  shown  them  and  their  religion  to  bo 
cheats.  To  prove  this,  you  may  read  several  passages  in  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  Amos,  Jeremiah,  &c.,  wherein  you  will  find  such  instances 
of  freethinking,  that  if  any  Englishman  had  talked  so  in  our  days, 
their  opinions  would  have  been  registered  in  Dr.  Sachevereirs  trial, 
and  in  the  representation  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  and  pro- 
duced as  so  many  proofs  of  the  profaneness,  blasphemy,  and  atheism 
of  the  nation ;  there  being  nothing  more  profane,  blasphemous,  or 
atheistical  in  those  representations  than  what  these  prophets  have 
spoken,  whose  writings  are  yet  called  by  our  priests  "  the  word  of 
God."  And  therefore  these  prophets  are  as  much  atheists  as  myself, 
or  as  any  of  my  freethinking  brethren  whom  I  lately  named  to  you. 

Josephus  was  a  great  freethinker.  I  wish  he  had  chosen  a  better 
Hubject  to  write  on  than  those  ignorant,  barbarous,  ridiculous  scoun- 
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drelSy  the  Jews,  whom  Gtxi  (if  we  may  believe  the  priests)  thonght 
fit  to  choose  for  his  own  people.  I  will  give  you  some  instances  of 
his  freethinking.  He  says  Cain  travelled  through  several  countries 
and  kept  company  with  rakes  and  profligate  fellows;  he  corrupted 
the  simplicities  of  former  times,  &c.,  which  plainly  supposes  men 
before  Adam,  and  consequently  that  the  priests'  history  of  the  crea- 
tion by  Moses  is  an  imposture.  He  says  the  Israelites'  passing 
through  the  Red  Sea  was  no  more  than  Alexander's  passing  at  the 
Pamphilian  sea :  that  as  for  the  appearance  of  Grod  at  Mount  Sinai, 
the  reader  may  believe  it  as  he  pleases,  that  Moses  persuaded  the 
Jews  he  had  God  for  his  guide,  just  as  the  Greeks  pretended  they 
had  their  laws  from  Apollo.  •  These  are  noble  strains  of  freethink- 
ing, which  the  priests  know  not  how  to  solve  but  by  thinking  as 
freely ;  for  one  of  them  says  that  Josephus  wrote  this  to  make  his 
work  acceptable  to  the  heathens  by  striking  out  every  thing  that 
waa  incredible. 

Origen,  who  was  the  first  Christian  that  had  any  learning,  has 
left  a  noble  testimony  of  his  freethinking ;  for  a  general  council  has 
determined  him  to  be  damned,  which  plainly  shows  he  was  a  free- 
thinker and  was  no  saint ;  for  people  were  only  sainted  because  of 
their  want  of  learning  and  excess  of  zeal ;  so  that  all  the  fathers 
who  are  called  saints  by  the  priests  were  worse  than  atheists. 

Minutius  Felix  seems  to  be  a  true  modern  latitudinarian  free- 
thinking  Christian ;  for  he  is  against  altars,  churches,  public  preach- 
ing, and  public  assemblies ;  and  likewise  against  priests ;  for  he  says 
there  were  several  great  flourishing  empires  before  there  were  any 
orders  of  priests  in  the  world. 

Synesius,  who  had  too  much  learning  and  too  little  zeal  for  a 
saint,  was  for  some  time  a  great  freethinker ;  he  could  not  believe 
the  resurrection  till  he  was  made  a  bishop,  and  then  pretended  to 
be  convinced  by  a  lying  miracle. 

To  come  to  our  own  country :  my  lord  Bacon  was  a  great  free- 
thinker, when  he  tells  us  ^<  that  whatever  has  the  least  relation  to 
religion  is  particularly  liable  to  suspicion ;"  by  which  he  seems  to 
suspect  all  the  facts  whereon  most  of  the  superstitions  (that  is  to 
say,  what  the  priests  call  the  religions)  of  the  world  are  grounded. 
He  also  prefers  atheism  before  superstition. 

Mr.  Hobbes  was  a  person  of  great  learning,  virtue,  and  freethink- 
ing, except  in  his  high-church  politics. 

But  archbishop  Tillotson  is  the  person  whom  all  English  free* 
thinkers  own  as  their  head ;  and  his  virtue  is  indisputable  for  tliif 
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maBifesi  reaaoiiy  that  Dr.  Hiokes,  a  priest^  ealk  him  as  atheist ;  saja 
he  caused  several  to  turn  atheists,  and  to  ridicule  the  priesthodd 
and  religion.  These  must  be  allowed  to  be  noble  effects  of  free- 
thinking.  This  great  prelate  assures  us  that  all  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  religion  with  respect  to  God  are  no  other  but  what  natural 
light  prompts  men  to,  except  the  two  sacraments,  and  praying  to 
Grod  in  the  name  and  mediation  of  Christ.  As  a  priest  and  prelate, 
he  was  obliged  to  say  something  of  Christianity ;  but  pray  observe, 
sir,  how  he  brings  himself  off.  He  justly  affirms  that  even  these 
things  are  of  less  moment  than  natural  duties ;  and,  because  mo- 
thers nursing  their  children  is  a  natural  duty,  it  is  of  more  moment 
than  the  two  sacraments,  or  than  praying  to  Gtod  in  the  name  and 
by  the  mediation  of  Christ.  This  freethinking  archbishop  could 
not  allow  a  miracle  sufficient  to  give  credit  to  a  prophet  who  taught 
anything  contrary  to  our  natural  notions;  by  which  it  is  plain  he 
rejected  at  once  all  the  mysteries  of  Christianity. 

I  could  name  one-and-twenty  more  great  men,  who  were  all  free- 
thinkers, but  that  I  fear  to  be  tedious ;  for  it  is  certain  that  all  men 
of  sense  depart  from  the  opinions  commonly  received,  and  are  con- 
sequently more  or  less  men  of  sense  according  as  they  depart  more 
or  less  from  the  opinions  commonly  received ;  neither  can  you  name 
an  enemy  to  freethinking,  however  he  be  dignified  or  distinguished, 
whether  archbishop,  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  who  has  not  been 
either  "  a  crack-brained  enthusiast,  a  diabolical  villain,  or  a  most 
profound  ignorant  brute/* 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  endeavored  to  execute  your  commands,  and  you 
may  print  this  letter  if  you  please ;  but  I  would  have  you  conceal 
my  name.   For  my  opinion  of  virtue  is,  that  we  ought  not  to  venture 
doing  ourselves  harm  by  endeavoring  to  do  good. 
I  am  yours,  &c. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  HAVE  here  given  the  public  a  brief  but  faithful  abstract  of  this 
most  excellent  essay ;  wherein  I  have  all  along  religiously  adhered 
to  our  author's  notions,  and  generally  to  his  wordS)  without  any 
other  addition  than  that  of  explaining  a  few  necessary  consequences 
for  the  sake  of  ignorant  readers ;  for  to  those  who  have  the  least 
degree  of  learning  I  own  they  will  be  wholly  useless.  I  hope  I 
have  not  in  any  single  instance  misrepresented  the  thoughts  of  this 
admirable  writer.  If  I  have  happened  to  mistake  through  inadver- 
tency, I  entreat  he  will  condescend  to  inform  me  and  point  out  the 
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place ;  upon  which  I  will  immediately  beg  pardon  both  of  him  and 
the  world.  The  design  of  his  piece  is  to  recommend  freethinking; 
and  one  chief  motive  is  the  example  of  many  excellent  men  who 
were  of  that  sect.  He  produces,  as  the  principal  points  of  their 
freethinking,  that  they  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  the  torments  uf 
hell,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  the 
history  of  the  creation  by  Moses,  with  many  other  such  "  fabulous 
and  blasphemous  stories,"  as  he  judiciously  calls  them :  and  he 
asserts  that  whoever  denies  the  most  of  these  is  the  completest 
freethinker,  and  consequently  the  wisest  and  most  yirtuous  man. 

The  author,  sensible  of  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  does  not  directly 
affirm  himself  an  atheist :  he  goes  no  further  than  to  pronounce 
that  atheism  is  the  most  perfect  degree  of  freethinking,  and  leaves 
the  reader  to  form  the  conclusion.  However,  he  seems  to  allow 
that  a  man  may  be  a  tolerable  freethinker,  though  he  does  believe 
a  God,  provided  he  utterly  rejects  "  providence,  revelation,  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  future  rewards  and  punishments,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,"  and  other  the  like  impossible  absurdities.  Which 
mark  of  superabundant  caution,  sacrificing  truth  to  the  superstition 
of  priests,  may  perhaps  be  forgiven,  but  ought  not  to  be  imitated 
by  any  who  would  arrive  (even  in  this  author's  judgment)  at  the 
true  perfection  of  freethinking. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  FREETHINKING, 

WRITTEN  IN  ENGLAND,  BUT  LEFT  UNFINISHED. 


Discoursing  one  day  with  a  prelate  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
who  is  a  person  of  excellent  wit  and  learning,  he  offered  a  notion 
applicable  to  the  subject  we  were  then  upon,  which  I  took  to  be 
altogether  new  and  right.  He  said  that  the  difference  betwixt  a 
madman  and  one  in  his  wits  in  what  related  to  speech,  consisted  in 
this }  that  the  former  spoke  out  whatever  came  into  his  mind,  and 
just  in  the  confused  manner  as  his  imagination  presented  the  ideas; 
the  latter  only  expressed  such  thoughts  as  his  judgment  directed 
him  to  choose,  leaving  the  rest  to  die  away  in  his  memoiy;  and 
that  if  the  wisest  man  would  at  any  time  utter  his  ihougbts  in  the 
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enide  indigested  manner  as  they  come  into  his  head,  lie  wonld  be 
looked  upon  as  raving  mad.  And,  indeed  when  we  consider  our 
thoughts,  as  they  are  the  seeds  of  words  and  actions,  we  cannot  but 
agree  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  under  the  strictest  regulation; 
and  that  in  the  great  multiplicity  of  ideas  which  one's  mind  is  apt 
to  form,  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  select  those  which 
are  most  proper  for  the  conduct  of  life.  So  that  I  cannot  imagine 
what  is  meant  by  the  mighty  zeal  in  some  people  for  asserting  the 
freedom  of  thinking;  because  if  such  thinkers  keep  their  thoughts 
within  their  own  breasts,  they  can  be  of  no  consequence  further 
than  to  themselves.  J£  they  publish  them  to  the  world,  they  ought 
to  be  answerable  for  the  effects  their  thoughts  produce  upon  others. 
There  are  thousands  in  this  kingdom  who  in  their  thoughts  prefer 
a  republic  or  absolute  power  of  a  prince  before  a  limited  monarchy ; 
yet  if  any  of  these  should  publbh  their  opinions,  and  go  about  by 
writing  or  discourse  to  persuade  the  people  to  innovations  in 
government,  they  would  be  liable  to  the  severest  punishments  the 
law  can  inflict ;  and  therefore  they  are  usually  so  wise  as  to  keep 
their  sentiments  to  themselves.  But  with  respect  to  religion,  the 
matter  is  quite  otherwise ;  and  the  public,  at  least  here  in  England, 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  with  Tiberius  that  Deorum  injuria  diis 
cum.  They  leave  it  to  God  Almighty  to  vindicate  the  injuries 
done  to  himself,  who  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  able,  by  perpetual 
miracles,  to  revenge  the  affronts  of  impious  men.  And  it  should 
seem  that  is  what  princes  expect  from  him,  though  I  cannot  readily 
conceive  the  grounds  they  go  upon ;  nor  why,  since  they  are  God's 
vicegerents,  they  do  not  think  themselves  at  least  equally  obliged 
to  preserve  their  master's  honor  as  their  own ;  since  this  is  what 
they  expect  from  those  they  depute,  and  since  they  never  fail  to 
represent  the  disobedience  of  their  subjects  as  offences  against  God. 
It  is  true,  the  visible  reason  of  this  neglect  is  obvious  enough ;  the 
consequences  of  atheistical  opinions  published  to  the  world  are  not 
so  immediate,  or  so  sensible  as  doctrines  of  rebellion  and  sedition 
spread  in  a  proper  season.  However,  I  cannot  but  think  the  same 
consequences  are  as  natural  and  probable  from  the  former,  though 
more  remote :  and  whether  these  have  not  been  in  view  among  our 
great  planters  of  infidelity  in  England,  I  shall  hereafter  examine. 

26* 
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LETTER  TO  A  YOUNG  CLERGYMAN, 

LATELY  ENTERED  INTO  HOLY  ORDERS. 


Dublin,  Jan.  9,  1719-20. 

Sir, — Although  it  was  against  my  knowledge  or  advice  that  you 
entered  into  holy  orders,  under  the  present  dispositions  of  mankind 
toward  the  church,  yet  since  it  is  now  supposed  too  late  to  recede 
(at  least  according  to  the  general  practice  and  opinion),  I  cannot 
forbear  offering  my  thoughts  to  you  upon  this  new  condition  of  life 
you  are  engaged  in. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  the  circumstances  of  your  fortune  had 
enabled  you  to  have  continued  some  years  longer  in  the  university, 
at  least  till  you  were  ten  years'  standing ;  to  have  laid  in  a  competent 
stock  of  human  learning,  and  some  knowledge  in  divinity,  before 
you  attempted  to  appear  in  the  world ;  for  I  cannot  but  lament  the 
common  course  which  at  least  nine  in  ten  of  those  who  enter  into 
*the  ministry  are  obliged  to  run.  When  they  have  taken  a  degree, 
and  are  consequently  grown  a  burden  to  their  friends,  who  now 
think  themselves  fully  discharged,  they  get  into  orders  as  soon  as 
they  can,  (upon  which  I  shall  make  no  remarks,)  first  solicit  a 
readership,  and  if  they  be  very  fortunate,  arrive  in  time  to  a  curacy 
here  in  town,  or  else  are  sent  to  be  assistants  in  the  country,  where 
they  probably  continue  several  years,  (many  of  them  their  whole 
lives,)  with  30Z.  or  40^.  a-year  for  their  support ;  till  some  bishop, 
who  happens  to  be  not  overstocked  with  relations,  or  attached  to 
favorites,  or  is  content  to  supply  his  diocese  without  colonies  from 
England,  bestows  upon  them  some  inconsiderable  benefice,  when  it 
is  odds  they  are  already  encumbered  with  a  numerous  fiunily.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know,  what  intervals  of  life  such  persons  can 
possibly  set  apart  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds ;  or  which 
way  they  could  be  furnished  with  books,  the  library  they  brought 
with  them  from  their  college  being  usually  not  the  most  numerous, 
or  judiciously  chosen.  If  such  gentlemen  arrive  to  be  great 
scholars,  it  must,  I  think,  be  either  by  means  supernatural,  cr  by  a 
method  altogether  out  of  any  road  yet  known  to  the  learned.  But 
I  conceive  the  fact  directly  otherwise,  and  that  many  of  ihem  lose 
the  greatest  part  of  the  small  pittance  they  receive  at  the  uniyenity. 
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I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  intend  to  pursue  the  beaten  track, 
and  are  already  desirous  to  be  seen  in  a  pulpit :  only  I  hope  you 
will  think  it  proper  to  pass  your  quarantine  among  some  of  the 
desolate  churches  five  miles  round  this  town,  where  you  may  at  least 
learn  to  read  and  to  speak  before  you  venture  to  expose  your  parts 
in  a  city  congregation  :  not  that  these  are  better  judges,  but  because, 
if  a  man  must  needs  expose  his  folly,  it  is  more  safe  and  discreet  to 
do  so  before  few  witnesses,  and  in  a  scattered  neighborhood.  And 
you  will  do  well  if  you  can  prevail  upon  some  intimate  and  judicious 
Mend  to  be  your  constant  hearer,  and  allow  him  with  the  utmost 
freedom  to  give  you  notice  of  whatever  he  shall  find  amiss,  either 
in  your  voice  or  gesture;  for  want  of  which  early  warning,  many 
clergymen  continue  defective,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  to  the  end 
of  their  lives.  Neither  is  it  rare  to  to  observe  among  excellent  and 
learned  divines,  a  certain  ungracious  manner,  or  an  unhappy  tone 
of  voice,  which  they  never  have  been  able  to  shake  off". 

I  should  likewise  have  been  glad,  if  you  had  applied  yourself  a 
little  more  to  the  study  of  the  English  language  than  I  fear  you 
have  done ;  the  neglect  whereof  is  one  of  the  most  general  defects 
among  the  scholars  of  this  kingdom,  who  seem  not  to  have  the 
least  conception  of  a  style,  but  run  on  in  a  flat  kind  of  phraseology, 
often  mingled  with  barbarous  terms  and  expressions,  peculiar  to  the 
nation ;  neither  do  I  perceive  that  any  person  either  finds  or  ac- 
knowledges his  wants  upon  this  head,  or  in  the  least  desires  to  have 
them  supplied.  Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true  defi-  ]j 
nition  of  a  style.  But  this  would  require  too  ample  a  disquisition 
to  be  now  dwelt  on  :  however,  I  shall  venture  to  name  one  or  two 
faults,  which  are  easy  to  be  remedied  with  a  very  small  portion  of 
abilities. 

The  first  is  the  frequent  use  of  obscure  terms,  which  by  the  women 
are  called  hard  words,  and,  by  the  better  sort  of  vulgar,  fine  lan- 
guage ;  than  which  I  do  not  know  a  more  universal.  Inexcusable, 
and  unnecessary  mistake,  among  the  clergy  of  all  distinctions,  but 
especially  the  younger  practitioners.  I  have  been  curious  enough 
to  take  a  list  of  several  hundred  words  in  a  sermon  of  a  new  be- 
ginner, which  not  one  of  his  hearers  among  a  hundred  could  pos- 
sibly understand ;  neither  can  I  easily  call  to  mind  any  clergyman 
of  my  own  acquaintance  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  this  error,  al- 
though many  of  them  agree  with  me  in  the  dislike  of  the  thing. 
But  I  am  apt  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the  vulgar,  and  think 
many  words  difficult  or  obscure  which  the  preacher  will  not  allow  to 
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be  BO,  because  those  words  are  obvious  to  Bcholars.  I  believe  tbe 
method  observed  by  the  famous  lord  Falkland,*  in  some  of  his  wri- 
tings, would  not  be  an  ill  one  for  young  divines :  I  was  assured  by 
an  old  person  of  quality,  who  knew  him  well,  that  when  he  doubted 
whether  a  word  was  perfectly  intelligible  or  not,  he  used  to  consult 
one  of  his  lady's  chambermaids  (not  the  waiting-woman,  because  it 
was  possible  she  might  be  conversant  in  romances);  and  by  her 
judgment  was  guided  whether  to  receive  or  reject  it.  And  if  that 
great  person  thought  such  a  caution  necessary  in  treatises  offered  to 
the  learned  world,  it  will  be  sure  at  least  as  proper  in  sermons,  where 
the  meanest  hearer  is  supposed  to  be  concerned,  and  where  very 
often  a  lady's  chambermaid  may  be  allowed  to  equal  half  the  con- 
gregation, both  as  to  quality  and  understanding.  But  I  know  not 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  professors  in  most  arts  and  sciences  are 
generally  the  worst  qualified  to  explain  their  meanings  to  those  who 
are  not  of  their  tribe :  a  common  farmer  shall  make  you  understand 
in  three  words  that  his  foot  is  out  of  joint,  or  his  collar-bone  broken ; 
wherein  a  surgeon,  after  a  hundred  terms  of  art,  if  you  are  not  a 
scholar,  shall  leave  you  to  seek.  It  is  frequently  the  same  case  in 
law,  physic,  and  even  many  of  the  meaner  arts. 

And  upon  this  account  it  is,  that  among  hard  words  I  number 
likewise  those  which  are  peculiar  to  divinity,  as  it  is  a  science,  be- 
cause I  have  observed  several  clergymen,  otherwise  little  fond  of 
obscure  terms,  yet  in  their  sermons  very  liberal  of  those  which  they 
find  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  if  it  were  our  duty  to  understand 
them — which  I  am  sure  it  is  not.  And  I  defy  the  greatest  divine 
to  produce  any  law,  either  of  God  or  man,  which  obliges  me  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  omniscience j  omnipresence,  vhiquih/y  attri- 
bute, beatific  vision,  with  a  thousand  others  so  frequent  in  pulpits, 
any  more  than  that  of  eccentric,  idiosyncracy,  entity,  and  the  like.' 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  insist  further,  that  many  terms  used  in 
holy  writ,  particularly  by  St.  Paul,  might  with  more  discretion  be 
changed  into  plainer  speech  except  when  they  are  introduced  as 
part  of  a  quotation. 

I  am  the  more  earnest  in  this  matter,  because  it  is  a  general  com- 
plaint, and  the  justest  in  the  world.  For  a  divine  has  nothing  to 
say  to  the  wisest  congregation  of  any  parish  in  this  kingdom,  which 
he  may  not  express  in  a  manner  to  be  understood  by  the  meanest 
among  them.    And  this  assertion  must  be  true,  or  else  Gk)d  requires 

*  Lucius  Gary,  viscount  Falkland,  who  fell  in  the  great  civil  war,  now  better 
known  by  the  character  drawn  by  lord  Clarendon,  than  by  his  own  oompoeitioni 
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from  ns  more  than  we  are  able  to  perform.  However,  not  to  con* 
tend  whether  a  logician  might  possibly  put  a  case  that  would  senre 
for  an  exception,  I  will  appeal  to  any  man  of  letters,  whether  at 
least  nineteen  in  twenty  of  those  perplexing  words  might  not  be 
changed  into  easy  ones,  such  as  naturally  first  occur  to  ordinary  men, 
and  probably  did  so  at  first  to  those  very  gentlemen,  who  are  so  fond 
of  the  former. 

We  are  often  reproved  by  divines,  from  the  pulpits,  on  account 
of  our  ignorance  in  things  sacred,  and  perhaps  with  justice  enough; 
however,  it  is  not  very  reasonable  for  them  to  expect  that  common 
men  should  understand  expressions  which  are  never  made  use  of  in 
common  life.  No  gentleman  thinks  it  safe  or  prudent  to  send  a 
servant  with  a  message,  without  repeating  it  more  than  once,  and 
endeavoring  to  put  it  into  terms  brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  the 
bearer ;  yet,  after  all  this  care,  it  is  frequent  for  servants  to  mistake, 
and  sometimes  occasion  misunderstandings  among  friends.  Although 
the  common  domestics  in  some  gentlemen's  families  have  more 
opportunities  of  improving  their  minds  than  the  ordinary  sort  of 
tradesmen. 

It  is  usual  for  clergymen,  who  are  taxed  with  this  learned  defect, 
to  quote  Dr.  Tillotson,  and  other  famous  divines,  in  their  defence, 
without  considering  the  difference  between  elaborate  discourses  upon 
important  occasions,  delivered  to  princes  or  parliaments,  written  with 
a  view  of  being  made  public,  and  a  plain  sermon  intended  for  the 
middle  or  lower  size  of  people.  Neither  do  they  seem  to  remember 
the  many  alterations,  additions,  and  expungings,  made  by  great  au- 
thors in  those  treatises,  which  they  prepare  for  the  public.  Besides, 
that  excellent  prelate  above  mentioned  was  known  to  preach  after 
a  much  more  popular  manner  in  the  city  congregations ;  and  if  in 
those  parts  of  his  works  he  be  anywhere  too  obscure  for  the  under- 
standings of  many,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  his  hearers, 
it  ought  to  be  numbered  among  his  omissions. 

The  fear  of  being  thought  pedants,  has  been  of  pernicious  conse- 
quence to  young  divines.  This  has  wholly  taken  many  of  them  off 
from  their  severer  studies  in  the  university ;  which  they  have  ex- 
changed for  plays,  poems,  and  pamphlets,  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  teartables  and  coffee-houses.  This  they  usually  call,  "  polite 
conversation,  knowing  the  world,  and  reading  men  instead  of  books." 
These  accomplishments,  when  applied  to  the  pulpit,  appear  by  a 
quaint,  terse,  florid  style,  rounded  into  periods  and  cadences  com- 
monly without  either  propriety  or  meaning.     I  have  listened  with 
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my  utmost  atteDtion  for  half  an  hour  to  an  orator  of  this  species, 
without  being  able  to  understand,  much  less  to  carry  away,  one 
single  sentence  out  of  a  whole  sermon.  Others,  to  show  that  their 
studies  have  not  been  confined  to  sciences  or  ancient  authors,  will 
talk  in  the  style  of  a  gaming  ordinary,  and  White  Friars,^  when  I 
suppose  the  hearers  can  be  little  edified  by  the  terms  of  ^^ palming y 
shitjffiiiKj,  hitingy  bamboozling/*  and  the  like,  if  they  have  not  been 
sometimes  conversant  among  pickpockets  and  sharpers.  And  truly, 
as  they  say  a  man  is  known  by  his  company,  so  it  should  seem  that 
a  man's  company  may  be  known  by  his  manner  of  expressing  him- 
self, either  m  public  assemblies  or  private  conversation. 

It  would  be  endless  to  run  over  the  several  defects  of  style  among 
us :  I  shall  therefore  say  nothing  of  the  mean  and  paltry,  (which 
are  usually  attended  by  the  fustian,)  much  less  of  the  slovenly  or 
indecent.  Two  things  I  will  just  warn  you  against :  the  first  is,  the 
frequency  of  flat  unnecessary  epithets ;  and  the  other  is,  the  folly 
of  using  old  threadbare  phrases,  which  will  often  make  you  go  out 
of  your  way  to  find  and  apply  them,  are  nauseous  to  rational  hearers, 
and  will  seldom  express  your  meaning,  as  well  as  your  own  natural 
words. 

Although,  as  I  have  already  observed,  our  English  tongue  is  too 
little  cultivated  in  this  kingdom,  yet  the  faults  are  nine  in  ten  owing 
to  affectation,  and  not  to  the  want  of  understanding.  When  a  man's 
thoughts  are  clear,  the  properest  words  will  generally  offer  them- 
selves first,  and  his  own  judgment  will  direct  him  in  what  order  to 
place  them,  so  as  they  may  be  best  understood.  Where  men  err 
against  this  method,  it  is  usually  on  purpose,  and  to  show  their 
knowledge  of  the  world.  In  short,  that  simplicity,  without  which 
no  human  performance  can  arrive  to  any  great  perfection,  is  nowhere 
more  eminently  useful  than  in  this. 

I  have  been  considering  that  part  of  oratory  which  relates  to  the 
moving  of  the  passions;  this  I  observe  is  in  esteem  and  practice 
among  some  church  divines  as  well  as  among  all  the  preachers  and 
hearers  of  the  fanatic  or  enthusiastic  strain.  I  will  here  deliver  to 
you  (perhaps  with  more  freedom  than  prudence)  my  opinion  upon 
that  point:  — 

The  two  great  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Demosthenes  and 

Cicero,  though  each  of  them  a  leader  (or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  a 

demagogue)  in  a  popular  state,  yet  seem  to  differ  in  their  practice 

upon  this  branch  of  their  art :  the  former,  who  had  to  deal  with  a 

*  A  plaee  of  asylum  for  debtors,  frequented  by  sharpers  and  d^banoheM. 
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people  of  much  more  politeness,  learning,  and  wit,  laid  the  greatest 
weight  of  his  oratory  upon  the  strength  of  his  arguments,  offered  io 
their  understanding  and  reason :  whereas  Tullj  considered  the  dis- 
positions of  a  sincere,  more  ignorant,  and  less  mercurial  nation,  by 
dwelling  almost  entirely  on  the  pathetic  part. 

But  the  principal  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  that  the  constant 
design  of  both  these  orators,  in  all  their  speeches,  was,  to  drive  some 
one  particular  point;  either  the  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  an 
accused  person,  a  persuasive  to  war,  the  enforcing  of  a  law,  and  the 
like :  which  was  determined  on  the  spot,  according  as  the  orators 
on  either  side  prevailed.  And  here  it  was  often  found  of  absolute 
necessity  to  inflame  or  cool  the  passions  of  the  audience ;  especially 
at  Eome,  where  Tully  spoke,  and  with  whose  writings  young  divines 
(I  mean  those  among  them  who  read  old  authors)  are  more  conver- 
sant than  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who  by  many  degrees  excelled 
the  other,  at  least  as  an  orator.  But  I  do  not  see  how  this  talent 
of  moving  the  passions  can  be  of  any  great  use  toward  directing 
Christian  men  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives ;  at  least,  in  these  north- 
ern climates,  where  I  am  confident  the  strongest  eloquence  of  that 
kind  will  leave  few  impressions  upon  any  of  our  spirits  deep  enough 
to  last  till  the  next  morning,  or  rather,  to  the  next  meal. 

But  what  has  chiefly  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  this  moving 
manner  of  preaching,  is  the  frequent  disappointment  it  meets  with. 
I  know  a  gentleman  who  made  it  a  rule  in  reading,  to  skip  over  all 
sentences  where  he  spied  a  note  of  admiration  at  the  end.  I  believe 
those  preachers  who  abound  in  ep^'phonemas,  if  they  look  about 
them,  would  find  one  part  of  their  congregation  out  of  countenance, 
and  the  other  asleep ;  except  perhaps  an  old  female  beggar  or  two 
in  the  aisles,  who  (if  they  be  sincere)  may  probably  groan  at  the 
sound. 

Nor  is  it  a  wonder  that  this  expedient  should  so  often  miscarry, 
which  requires  so  much  art  and  genius  to  arrive  at  any  perfection 
in  it;  as  every  man  will  find,  much  sooner  than  learn,  by  consulting 
Cicero  himself. 

I  therefore  entreat  you  to  make  use  of  this  faculty  (if  you  ever  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  think  you  have  it)  as  seldom  and  with  as  much 
caution  as  you  can,  else  I  may  probably  have  occasion  to  say  of  you, 
as  a  great  person  said  of  another  upon  this  very  subject :  a  lady 
asked  him,  coming  out  of  church,  whether  it  were  not  a  very  moving 
discourse  ?  "  Yes,"  says  he,  '<  I  was  extremely  sorry,  for  the  man 
is  my  friend." 
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If  in  company  you  offer  something  for  a  jest,  and  nobody  seconds 
you  in  your  own  laughter,  or  seems  to  relish  what  you  said,  you  may 
condemn  their  taste,  if  you  please,  and  appeal  to  better  judgments; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  must  be  agreed,  you  make  a  very  indiffe- 
rent figure :  and  it  is  at  least  equally  ridiculous  to  be  disappointed 
in  endeavoring  to  make  other  folks  grieve,  as  to  make  them  laugh. 

A  plain  convincing  reason  may  possibly  operate  upon  the  mind, 
both  of  a  learned  and  ignorant  hearer,  as  long  as  they  live,  and  will 
edify  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  art  of  wetting  the  handker- 
chiefs of  a  whole  congregation,  if  you  were  sure  to  attain  it 

If  your  arguments  be  strong,  in  Grod's  name  offer  them  in  as 
moving  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  properly  admit, 
wherein  reason  and  good  advice  will  be  your  safest  guides;  hut 
beware  of  letting  the  pathetic  part  swallow  up  the  rational :  for  I 
suppose  philosophers  have  long  agreed,  that  passion  should  never 
prevail  over  reason. 
\  As  I  take  it,  the  two  principal  branches  of  preaching  are,  first,  to 
toll  the  people  what  is  their  duty,  and  then  to  convince  them  that 
it  is  so.  The  topics  for  both  these,  we  know,  are  brought  from 
Scripture  and  reason.  Upon  the  former,  I  wish  it  were  often  prac- 
tised to  instruct  the  hearers  in  the  limits,  extent,  and  compass  of 
every  duty,  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  judgment;  the 
other  branch  is,  I  think,  not  so  difficult.  But  what  I  would  offer 
upon  both  is  this,  that  it  seems  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  reasonable 
clergyman,  if  he  will  be  at  the  pains,  to  make  the  most  ignorant 
man  coniprchend  what  is  his  duty,  and  to  convince  him  by  argu- 
ments drawn  to  the  level  of  his  understanding,  that  he  ought  to 
perform  it. 

But  I  must  remember  that  my  design  in  this  paper  waa  not  so 
much  to  instruct  you  in  your  business,  either  as  a  clergyman  or  a 
preacher,  as  to  warn  you  against  some  mistakes,  which  are  obvious 
to  the  generality  of  mankind  as  well  as  to  me :  and  we,  who  are 
hearers,  may  be  allowed  to  have  some  opportunities  in  the  quality 
of  being  standers-by.  Only,  perhaps,  I  may  now  again  transgress, 
by  desiring  you  to  express  the  heads  of  your  divisions  in  as  few  and 
clear  words  as  you  possibly  can ;  otherwise  I,  and  many  thousand 
others,  will  never  be  able  to  retain  them,  and  consequently  to  carry 
away  a  syllable  of  the  sermon. 

I  shall  now  mention  a  particular  wherein  your  whole  body  will 
be  certainly  against  me,  and  the  laity,  almost  to  a  man,  on  mj  side. 
However  it  came  about,  I  cannot  get  over  the  prejudice  of  taking 
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some  little  offence  at  the  clergy,  for  perpetually  reading  their  ser- 
mons; perhaps  my  frequent  hearing  of  foreigners,  who  never  made 
use  of  notes,  may  have  added  to  my  disgust.     And  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  whatever  is  read  differs  as  much  from  what  is  repeated 
without  book,  as  a  copy  does  ^m  an  original.     At  the  same  time 
I  am  highly  sensible  what  an  extreme  difficulty  it  would  be  upon 
you  to  alter  this  method ;  and  that  in  such  a  case  your  sermons 
would  be  much  less  valuable  than  they  are,  for  want  of  time  to  im- 
prove and  correct  them.     I  would  therefore  gladly  come  to  a  com- 
promise with  you  in  this  matter.     I  knew  a  clergyman  of  some  dis- 
tinction, who  appeared  to  deliver  his  sermon  without  looking  into 
his  notes,  which  when  I  complimented  him  upon,  he  assured  me  he 
could  not  repeat  six  lines ;  but  his  method  was  to  write  the  whole 
sermon  in  a  large  plain  hand,  with  all  the  forms  of  margin,  parar 
graph,  marked  page,  and  the  like;  then  on  Sunday  morning  he 
took  care  to  run  it  over  five  or  six  times,  which  he  could  do  in  an 
hour;  and  when  he  delivered  it,  by  pretending  to  turn  his  face 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  he  would  (in  his  own  expression)  pick 
up  the  lines,  and  cheat  his  people,  by  making  them  believe  he  had 
it  all  by  heart.     He  further  added,  that  whenever  he  happened  by 
neglect  to  omit  any  of  these  circumstances,  the  vogue  of  the  parish 
wa.s,  '*  Our  doctor  gave  us  but  an  indifferent  sermon  to-day."    Now, 
among  us,  many  clergymen  act  so  directly  contrary  to  this  method, 
that  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  they  acquired  at 
the  university,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  with  such 
frequent  blots  and  interlineations,  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  go 
on  without  perpetual  hesitations,  or  extemporary  expletives :  and  I 
desire  to  know  what  can  be  more  inexcusable  than  to  see  a  divine 
and  a  scholar  at  a  loss  in  reading  his  own  compositions,  which  it  is 
supposed  he  has  been  preparing  with  much  pains  and  thought  for 
the  instruction  of  his  people  ?   The  want  of  a  little  more  care  in  this 
article  is  the  cause  of  much  ungraceful  behavior.    You  will  observe 
some  clergymen  with  their  heads  held  down  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  within  an  inch  of  the  cushion,  to  read  what  is  hardly 
legible ;  which,  besides  the  untoward  manner,  hinders  them  from 
making  the  best  advantage  of  their  voice :  others  again  have  a  trick 
of  popping  up  and  down  every  moment  from  their  paper  to  the 
audience,  like  an  idle  school-boy  on  a  repetition  day. 

Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  add  one  half-crown  a-year  to  the 
article  of  paper;  to  transcribe  your  sermons  in  as  large  and  plain  a 
manner  as  you  can ;  and  either  make  no  interlineations,  or  change 
v.  — 27 
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the  whole  leaf;  for  we,  your  hearers,  would  rather  you  should  be 
less  correct  than  perpetually  stammering,  which  I  take  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  solecisms  in  rhetoric.  And,  lastly,  read  your  sermon  once 
or  twice  a-day,  for  a  few  days  before  you  preach  it :  to  which  you 
will  probably  answer  some  years  hence,  "  that  it  was  but  just  fin- 
ished when  the  last  bell  rang  to  church ;"  and  I  shall  readily  believe, 
but  not  excuse  you. 

I  cannot  forbear  warning  you,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  against 
endeavoring  at  wit  in  your  sermons,  because  by  the  strictest  com- 
putation, it  is  very  near  a  million  to  one  that  you  have  none ;  and 
because  too  many  of  your  calling  have  consequently  made  them- 
selves everlastingly  ridiculous  by  attempting  it.  I  remember  several 
young  men  in  this  town,  who  could  never  leave  the  pulpit  under 
half  a  dozen  conceits ;  and  this  faculty  adhered  to  those  gentlemen 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  several  de- 
grees of  dulness :  accordingly,  I  am  told  that  some  of  them  retain  it 
to  this  day.     I  heartily  wish  the  brood  were  at  an  end. 

Before  you  enter  into  the  common  insufferable  cant  of  taking  all 
occasions  to  disparage  the  heathen  philosophers,  I  hope  you  will 
differ  from  some  of  your  brethren,  by  first  inquiring  what  those 
philosophers  can  say  for  themselves.  The  system  of  morality  to  be 
gathered  out  of  the  writings  or  sayings  of  those  ancient  sages  falls 
undoubtedly  very  short  of  that  delivered  in  the  gospel,  and  wants, 
besides,  the  divine  sanction  which  our  Savior  gave  his.  YSThatever 
is  further  related  by  the  evangelists  contains  chiefly  matters  of  fact, 
and  consequently  of  faith ;  such  as  the  birth  of  Christ,  his  being 
the  Messiah,  his  miracles,  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension : 
none  of  which  can  properly  come  under  the  appellation  of  human 
wisdom,  being  intended  only  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  And 
therefore  in  this  point  nothing  can  be  justly  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  philosophers,  further  than  that  they  were  ignorant  of  certain 
facts  that  happened  long  after  their  death.  But  I  am  deceived  if  a 
better  comment  could  be  anywhere  collected  upon  the  moral  part 
of  the  gospel  than  from  the  writings  of  those  excellent  men ;  even 
that  divine  precept  of  loving  our  enemies  is  at  large  insisted  on  by 
Plato,  who  puts  it,  as  I  remember,  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  And 
as  to  the  reproach  of  heathenism,  I  doubt  they  had  less  of  it  than 
the  corrupted  Jews,  in  whose  time  they  lived.  For  it  is  a  gross 
piece  of  ignorance  among  us  to  conceive  that,  in  those  polite  and 
learned  ages,  even  persons  of  any  tolerable  education,  much  less  the 
wisest  philosophers,  did  acknowledge  or  worship  any  moro  than  one 
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almighty  power,  under  several  denominations,  to  whom  they  allowed 
all  those  attributes  we  ascribe  to  the  Divinity;  and,  as  I  take  it, 
human  comprehension  reaches  no  further;  neither  did  our  Savior 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  to  us  the  nature  of  God,  because,  as  I  j 
suppose,  it  would  be  impossible,  without  bestowing  on  us  other  facul- 
ties than  we  possess  at  present.   But  the  true  misery  of  the  heathen  ' 
world  appears  to  be,  what  I  before  mentioned,  the  want  of  a  divine  '[ 
sanction,  without  which  the  dictates  of  the  philosophers  failed  in 
the  point  of  authority :  and  consequently  the  bulk  of  mankind  lay 
indeed  under  a  great  load  of  ignorance,  even  in  the  article  of  mo- 
rality ;  but  the  philosophers  themselves  did  not.     Take  the  matter  ] 
in  this  light,  it  will  afford  field  enough  for  a  divine  to  enlarge  on,  \ 
by  showing  the  advantages  which  the  Christian  world  has  over  the 
heathen,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  divine  revelation  to  make  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  the  practice  of  virtue  more  universal   i 
in  the  world. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  I  differ  in  this  opinion  from  some 
ancient  fathers  in  the  church,  who,  arguing  against  the  heathens, 
made  it  a  principal  topic  to  decry  their  philosophy  as  much  as  they 
could :  which,  I  hope,  is  not  altogether  our  present  case.  Besides, 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  those  fathers  lived  in  the  decline  of  lite- 
rature ;  and  in  my  judgment  (who  should  be  unwilling  to  give  the 
least  offence)  appear  to  be  rather  most  excellent  holy  persons  than 
of  transcendent  genius  and  learning.  Their  genuine  writings  (for 
many  of  them  have  extremely  suffered  by  spurious  editions)  are  of 
admirable  use  for  confirming  the  truth  of  ancient  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline, by  showing  the  state  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 
But  among  such  of  them  as  have  fallen  in  my  way,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  whose  manner  of  arguing  or  exhorting  I  could  heartily  re- 
commend to  the  imitation  of  a  young  divine,  when  he  is  to  speak 
from  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  I  judge  too  hastily,  there  being  several 
of  them  in  whose  writings  I  have  made  very  little  progress,  and  in 
others  none  at  all.  For  I  perused  only  such  as  were  recommended 
to  nie,  at  a  time  when  I  had  more  leisure  and  a  better  disposition 
to  read  than  have  since  fallen  to  my  share. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  heathen  philosophers :  I  hope  you  will 
not  only  give  them  quarter,  but  make  their  works  a  considerable 
part  of  your  study.  To  these  I  will  venture  to  add  the  principal 
orators  and  historians,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  poets ;  by  the  read- 
ing of  which,  you  will  soon  discover  your  mind  and  thoughts  to  be 
enlarged,  your  imagination  extended  and  refined,  your  judgment 
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directed,  your  admiration  lessened,  and  your  fortitude  increased;  all 
which  advantages  must  needs  be  of  excellent  use  to  a  divine,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  preach  and  practise  the  contempt  of  human  things. 

I  would  say  something  concerning  quotations,  wherein  I  think 
you  cannot  be  too  sparing,  except  from  Scripture,  and  the  primitive 
writers  of  the  church.  As  to  the  former,  when  you  oflFer  a  text  as 
a  proof  of  an  illustration,  we  your  hearers  expect  to  be  fairly  used, 
and  sometimes  think  we  have  reason  to  complain,  especially  of  you 
younger  divines ;  which  makes  us  fear  that  some  of  you  conceive 
you  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  turn  over  a  concordance,  and  there, 
having  found  the  principal  word,  introduce  as  much  of  the  verse  as 
will  serve  your  turn,  though  in  reality  it  makes  nothing  for  you.  I 
do  not  altogether  disapprove  the  manner  of  interweaving  texts  of 
Scripture  through  the  style  of  your  sermons,  wherein,  however,  I 
have  sometimes  observed  great  instances  of  indiscretion  and  impro- 
priety, against  which  I  therefore  venture  to  give  you  a  caution. 

As  to  quotations  from  ancient  fathers,  I  think  they  are  best 
brought  in  to  confirm  pome  opinion  controverted  by  those  who  differ 
from  us :  in  other  cases  we  give  you  full  power  to  adopt  the  sentence 
for  your  own,  rather  than  tell  us,  *'  as  St.  Austin  excellently  ob- 
serves." But  to  mention  modern  writers  by  name,  or  use  the 
phrase  of  "  a  late  excellent  prelate  of  our  church,"  and  the  like,  is 
altogether  intolerable,  and,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  makes  every 
rational  hearer  ashamed.  Of  no  better  a  stamp  is  your  "  heathen 
philosopher,"  and  "  famous  poet,"  and  "  Eoman  historian,"  at  least 
in  common  congregations,  who  will  rather  believe  you  on  your  pwn 
word  than  on  that  of  Plato  or  Homer. 

I  have  lived  to  see  Greek  and  Latin  almost  entirely  driven  out  of 
the  pulpit,  for  which  I  am  heartily  glad.  The  frequent  use  of  the 
latter  was  certainly  a  remnant  of  popery,  which  never  admitted 
Scripture  in  the  vulgar  language ;  and  I  wonder  that  practice  was 
never  accordingly  objected  to  us  by  the  fanatics. 

The  mention  of  quotations  puts  me  in  mind  of  commonplace 
books,  which  have  been  long  in  use  by  industrious  young  divines, 
and,  I  hear,  do  still  continue  so :  I  know  they  are  very  beneficial  to 
lawyers  and  physicians,  because  they  are  collections  of  facts  or  oases, 
whereupon  a  great  part  of  their  several  faculties  depend :  of  these  I 
have  seen  several,  but  never  yet  any  written  by  a  clergyman;  only 
from  what  I  am  informed,  they  generally  are  extracts  of  theological 
and  moral  sentences,  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  and  other  authors, 
reduced  under  proper  heads,  usually  begun,  and  perhaps  finiahed. 
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directly  against  the  advice  of  St.  Paul,  who  yet  appears  to  have  been 
conversant  enough  in  those  kinds  of  studies. 

I  do  not  find  that  you  are  anywhere  directed  in  the  c-anons  or 
articles,  to  attempt  explaining  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion. 
And  indeed,  since  Providence  intended  there  should  be  mysteries, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  agreeable  to  piety,  orthodoxy,  or  good 
'sense  to  go  about  such  a  work.  For  to  me  there  seems  to  be  a 
.  manifest  dilemma  in  the  case ;  if  you  explain  them,  they  arc 
mysteries  no  longer ;  if  you  fail,  you  have  labored  to  no  purpose. 
What  I  should  think  most  reasonable  and  safe  for  you  to  do  upon 
.  this  occasion,  is,  upon  solemn  days,  to  deliver  the  doctrine  as  the 
church  holds  it,  and  confirm  it  by  Scripture.  For  my  part,  having 
considered  the  matter  impartially,  I  can  see  no  great  reason,  which 
those  gentlemen  you  call  the  freethinkers  can  have,  for  their  clamor 
against  religious  mysteries,  since  it  is  plain  they  were  not  invented 
by  the  clergy,  to  whom  they  bring  no  profit,  nor  acquire  any  honor. 
For  every  clergyman  is  ready,  either  to  tell  us  the  utmost  he  knows, 
or  to  confess  that  he  does  not  understand  them :  neither  is  it  strange 
that  there  should  be  mysteries  in  divinity,  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
monest operations  of  nature. 

And  here  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say  upon  the  frequent  custom 
of  preaching  against  atheism,  deism,  freethinking,  and  the  like,  as 
young  divines  are  particularly  fond  of  doing,  especially  when  they 
exercise  their  talent  in  churches  frequented  by  persons  of  quality ; 
which,  as  it  is  but  an  ill  compliment  to  the  audience^  so  I  am  under 
some  doubt  whether  it  answers  the  end :  because  persons  under  those 
imputations  are  generally  no  great  frequenters  of  churches^  and  so 
the  congregation  is  but  little  edified  for  the  sake  of  three  or  four 
.  fools,  who  are  past  grace :  neither  do  I  think  it  any  part  of  prudence 
to  perplex  the  minds  of  well-disposed  people  with  doubts,  which 
probably  would  never  have  otherwise  come  into  their  heads.  But 
I  am  of  opinion,  and  dare  be  positive  in  it^  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  those  who  pretend  to  be  freethinkers  are  really  bo  in  their  hearts. 
For  there  is  one  observation,  which  I  never  knew  to  fidl,  and  I  de- 
sire you  will  examine  it  in  the  course  of  your  life,  that  no  gentleman 
of  a  liberal  education,  and  regular  in  his  morals,  did  ever  profess 
himself  a  freethinker :  where  then  are  these  kind  of  people  to  be 
found  ?  among  the  worst  part  of  the  soldiery,  made  up  of  pages, 
younger  brothers  of  obscure  families,  and  others  of  desperate  for- 
tunes ;  or  else  among  idle  town  fops,  and  now  and  then  a  drunken 
'squire  of  the  country.     Therefore  notKing  can  be  plainer  tluui  that 
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ignorance  and  vice  are  two  ingredients  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
composition  of  those  you  generally  call  freethinkers,  who,  in  pro- 
priety of  speech,  are  no  thinkers  at  all.  And  since  I  am  in  the 
way  of  it,  pray  consider  one  thing  further :  as  young  as  you  are, 
you  cannot  but  have  already  observed  what  a  violent  run  there  is 
among  too  many  weak  people  against  university  education  :  be  firmly 
'issured  that  the  whole  cry  is  made  up  by  those  who  were  either 
never  sent  to  college,  or,  through  their  irregularities  and  stupidity, 
never  made  the  least  improvement  while  they  were  there.  I  have 
above  forty  of  the  latter  sort  now  in  my  eye ;  several  of  them  in  this 
town,  whose  learning,  manners,  temperance,  probity,  good-nature, 
and  politics  are  all  of  a  piece;  others  of  them  in  the  country, 
oppressing  their  tenants,  tyrannizing  over  the  neighborhood,  cheat- 
ing the  vicar,  talking  nonsense,  and  getting  drunk  at  the  sessions. 
It  is  from  such  seminaries  as  these  that  the  world  is  provided  with 
the  several  tribes  and  denominations  of  freethinkers ;  who,  in  my 
judgment,  are  not  to  be  reformed  by  arguments  offered  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  because  reasoning  will  never  make  a 
man  correct  an  ill  opinion,  which  by  reasoning  he  never  acquired : 
for  in  the  course  of  things  men  always  grow  vicious  before  they  be- 
come unbelievers:  but  if  you  would  once  convince  the  town  or 
country  profligate  by  topics  drawn  from  the  view  of  their  own  quiet, 
reputation,  health,  and  advantage,  their  infidelity  would  soon  drop 
off :  this,  I  confess,  is  no  easy  task,  because  it  is  almost,  in  a  literal 
sense,  to  fight  with  beasts.  Now  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  to 
look  for  no  other  original  of  this  infidelity,  whereof  divines  so  much 
complain,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  people  of  Fngland  are 
more  corrupt  in  their  morals  than  any  other  nation  at  this  day  under 
the  sun :  and  this  corruption  is  manifestly  owing  to  other  causes, 
both  numerous  and  obvious,  much  more  than  to  the  publication  of 
irreligious  books,  which  indeed  are  but  the  consequence  of  the 
former.  For  all  the  writers  against  Christianity  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, have  been  of  the  lowest  rank  among  men  in  regard  to  literature, 
wit,  and  good  sense,  and  upon  that  account  wholly  unqualified  to 
propagate  heresies  unless  among  a  people  already  abandoned. 

In  an  age,  where  everything  disliked  by  those  who  think  w 
the  majority  is  called  disaffection,  it  may  perhaps  be  ill  interpi     sa, 
when  I  venture  to  tell  you,  that  this  universal  depravation  of  mi 
ners  is  owing  to  the  perpetual  bandying  of  factions  among        tor 
thirty  years  past,  when,  without  weighing  the  motives  of ;       xje 
law,  conscience,  or  honor,  every  man  adjusts  his  principles  t^  tJ 
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on  the  business  of  the  world,  so  it  is  very  conyenient  that  pcnoi 

enihiod  witli  this  kind  of  discretion  should  have  that  share  wW 

is  pri)i)er  to  their  talents  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  but  by  nonwi 

meddle  in  nuitters  which  require  genius,  learning,  strong  comp* 

hension,  (juickness  of  conception,  magnanimity,  generosity,  sagiaty, 

or  any  other  superior  gift  of  human  minds.     Because  this  Bortrf 

discretion  is  usually  attended  with  a  strong  desire  of  money,  «i 

few  scruples  about  the  way  of  obtaining  it;  with  servile  flattoy»i 

submission;  with  a  want  of  all  public  spirit  or  principle;  iH4l 

perpetual  wrong  judgment,  when  the  owners  come  into  power  wi 

high  place,  how  to  dispose  of  favor  and  preferment;   having « 

measure   for  merit  and  virtue  in  others  but  those  very  steps  by 

which  themselves  ascended ;  nor  the  least  intention  of  doing  gorf 

or  hurt  to  the  public  further  than  either  one  or  t'other  is  Kkcljto 

be  subservient  to  their  own  security  or  interest.     Thus,  being  wii 

of  all  friendship  and  enmity,  they  never  complain  or  find  fault fiA 

the  times,  and  indeed  never  have  reason  to  do  so. 

Men  of  eminent  parts  and  abilities,  as  well  as  virtues,  do  somfr 
times  rise  in  the  court,  sometimes  in  the  law,  and  sometimes  ereB 
in  the  church.  Such  were  the  lord  Bacon,  the  earl  of  Straffbrf, 
archbishop  Laud,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.,  and  others  in  our 
own  times,  whom  I  shall  not  name ;  but  these,  and  many  more, 
under  different  princes  and  in  different  kingdoms,  were  disgraced  or 
banished,  or  suffered  death,  merely  in  envy  to  their  virtues  and  su- 
perior genius,\which  emboldened  them  in  great  exigencies  and 
distresses  of  state  (wanting  a  reasonable  infusion  of  this  aldermanlj 
discretion)  to  attempt  the  service  of  thoir  prince  and  country  out 
of  the  common  forms. 

This  evil  fortune,  which  generally  attends  extraordinary  men  in 
the  management  of  great  affairs,  has  been  imputed  to  divers  causes 
that  need  not  be  here  set  down,  when  so  obvious  a  one  occurs,  if 
what  a  certain  writer  observes  be  true,  that  when  a  great  genius 
appears  in  the  world,  the  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy  against  him. 
And  if  this  be  his  fate  when  he  empl'^—  »*'««  *mlents  wholly  in  his 
closet,  without  in^**"*^        "^H  any  m«»  -^  -^  •varice>  what 

must  he  expect  w-  ^  oui  ^ement  in  a 

court  but  univefr  X^  ^lt^'  *°* 

every  hand  ready  Vf"  ^■H?*?' 

point  fortune  get  ™«  ^^"^   ^ 

tare  we  find  that  I 
htfdtofaU,wbereaa 
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the  highest  repute,  and  some  historians  and  poets,  who  were  not  of 
the  church.  Whereas,  now-a-days,  our  education  is  so  corrupted, 
that  you  will  hardly  find  a  young  person  of  quality  with  the  least 
tincture  of  knowledge,  at  the  same  time  that  many  of  the  clergy 
were  never  more  learned,  or  so  scurvily  treated.  Here,  among  us 
at  least,  a  man  of  letters  out  of  the  three  professions  is  almost  a 
prodigy.  And  those  few  who  have  preserved  any  rudiments  of 
learning  are  (except  perhaps  one  or  two  smatterers)  the  clergy's 
friends  to  a  man ;  and  I  dare  appeal  to  any  clergyman  in  this  king- 
dom, whether  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  parish  be  not  always  the 
most  proud,  wicked,  fraudulent,  and  intractable  of  his  flock. 

I  think  the  clergy  have  almost  given  over  perplexing  themselves 
and  their  hearers  with  abstruse  points  of  predestination,  election^ 
and  the  like ;  at  least  it  is  time  they  should ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  further  upon  this  head. 

I  have  now  said  all  I  could  think  convenient  with  relation  to 
your  conduct  in  the  pulpit :  your  behavior  in  the  world  is  another 
scene,  upon  which  I  shall  readily  offer  you  my  thoughts  if  you  ap- 
pear to  desire  them  from  me  by  your  approbation  of  what  I  have 
here  written ;  if  not,  I  have  already  troubled  you  too  much. — I  am^ 
sir,  your  affectionate  friend  and  servant. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  FATES  OF  CLERGYMEN. 


There  is  no  talent  so  useful  toward  rising  in  the  world,  or  which 
puts  men  more  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  gene- 
rally possessed  by  the  dullest  sort  of  men,  and  in  common  speech 
called  discretion ;  a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by  the  assistance  of 
which  people  of  the  meanest  intellectuals,  without  any  other  quali- 
fication, pass  through  the  world  in  great  tranquillity  and  with  uni- 
versal good  treatment,  neither  giving  nor  taking  offence.  Courts 
are  seldom  unprovided  of  persons  under  this  character,  on  whom, 
if  they  happen  to  be  of  great  quality,  most  employments,  even  the 
greatest,  naturally  fall  when  competitors  will  not  agree ;  and  in  such 
promotions  nobody  rejoices  or  grieves.  The  truth  of  this  I  could 
prove  by  several  instances  within  my  own  memory ;  for  I  say  nothing 
of  present  times. 

And,  indeed,  as  regularity  and  forms  are  of  great  use  in  carr 
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on  the  business  of  the  world,  so  it  is  very  convenient  that  persona 
endued  with  this  kind  of  discretion  should  have  that  share  which 
is  proper  to  their  talents  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  but  by  no  means 
meddle  in  matters  which  require  genius,  learning,  strong  compre- 
hension, quickness  of  conception,  magnanimity,  generosity,  sagacity, 
or  any  other  superior  gift  of  human  minds.  Because  this  sort  of 
discretion  is  usually  attended  with  a  strong  desire  of  money,  and 
few  scruples  about  the  way  of  obtaining  it ;  with  servile  flattery  and 
submission ;  with  a  want  of  all  public  spirit  or  principle ;  with  a 
perpetual  wrong  judgment,  when  the  owners  come  into  power  and 
high  place,  how  to  dispose  of  favor  and  preferment;  having  no 
measure  for  merit  and  virtue  in  others  but  those  very  steps  by 
which  themselves  ascended ;  nor  the  least  intention  of  doing  good 
or  hurt  to  the  public  further  than  either  one  or  t'other  is  likely  to 
be  subservient  to  their  own  security  or  interest.  Thus,  being  void 
of  all  friendship  and  enmity,  they  never  complain  or  find  fault  with 
the  times,  and  indeed  never  have  reason  to  do  so. 

Men  of  eminent  parts  and  abilities,  as  well  as  virtues,  do  some- 
times rise  in  the  court,  sometimes  in  the  law,  and  sometimes  even 
in  the  church.  Such  were  the  lord  Bacon,  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
archbishop  Laud,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.,  and  others  in  our 
own  times,  whom  I  shall  not  name;  but  these,  and  many  more, 
under  different  princes  and  in  different  kingdoms,  were  disgraced  or 
banished,  or  suffered  death,  merely  in  envy  to  their  virtues  and  su- 
perior genius,\which  emboldened  them  in  great  exigencies  and 
distresses  of  state  (wanting  a  reasonable  infusion  of  this  aldermanly 
discretion)  to  attempt  the  service  of  their  prince  and  country  out 
of  the  common  forms. 

This  evil  fortune,  which  generally  attends  extraordinary  men  in 
the  management  of  great  affairs,  has  been  imputed  to  divers  causes 
that  need  not  be  here  set  down,  when  so  obvious  a  one  occurs,  if 
what  a  certain  writer  observes  be  true,  that  when  a  great  genius 
appears  in  the  world,  the  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

And  if  this  be  his  fate  when  he  employs  his  talents  wholly  in  his 
closet,  without  interfering  with  any  man's  ambition  or  avarice,  what 
must  he  expect  when  he  ventures  out  to  seek  for  preferment  in  a 
court  but  universal  opposition  when  he  is  mounting  the  ladder,  and 
every  hand  ready  to  turn  him  off  when  he  is  at  the  top  ?  and  in  this 
point  fortune  generally  acts  directly  contrary  to  nature ;  for  in  na- 
ture we  find  that  bodies  full  of  life  and  spirits  mount  easily  and  are 
hard  to  fall,  whereas  heavy  bodies  are  hard  to  rise,  and  oome  down 
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▼ith  greater  velocity  in  proportion  to  their  weight ;  but  we  find  for- 
tune every  day  acting  just  the  reverse  of  this. 

This  talent  of  discretion,  as  I  have  described  it  in  its  several  ad- 
juncts and  circumstances,  is  nowhere  so  serviceable  as  to  the  clergy, 
to  whose  preferment  nothing  is  so  fatal  as  the  character  of  wit,  po- 
liteness in  reading  or  manners,  or  that  kind  of  behavior  which  we 
contract  by  having  too  much  conversation  with  persons  of  high  sta- 
tion and  eminency ;  these  qualifications  being  reckoned,  by  the  vul- 
gar of  all  ranks,  to  be  marks  of  levity,  which  is  the  last  crime  the 
world  will  pardon  in  a  clerg3rman ;  to  this  I  may  add  a  free  manner 
of  speaking  in  mixed  company,  and  too  frequent  an  appearance  in 
places  of  much  resort,  which  are  equally  noxious  to  spiritual  pro- 
motion. 

I  have  known,  indeed,  a  few  exceptions  to  some  parts  of  these 
observations.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  dullest  men  alive  aiming  at 
wit,  and  others,  with  as  little  pretensions,  affecting  politeness  in 
manners  and  discourse ;  but  never  being  able  to  persuade  the  world 
of  their  guilt,  they  grew  into  considerable  stations,  upon  the  firm 
assurance  which  all  people  had  of  their  discretion,  because  they 
were  of  a  size  too  low  to  deceive  the  world  to  their  own  disadvantage. 
But  this,  I  confess,  is  a  trial  too  dangerous  often  to  engage  in. 

There  is  a  known  story  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  recommended 
for  a  preferment  by  some  great  men  at  court,  to  an  archbishop  [Te- 
nison.]  His  grace  said,  "  he  had  heard  that  the  clergyman  used  to 
play  at  whist  and  swobbers ;  that  as  to  playing  now  and  then  a  sober 
game  at  whist  for  pastime,  it  might  be  pardoned,  but  he  could  not 
digest  those  wicked  swobbers ;"  and  it  was  with  some  pains  that  my 
lord  Somers  could  undeceive  him.  I  ask,  by  what  talents  we  may 
suppose  that  great  prelate  ascended  so  high,  or  what  sort  of  quali- 
fications he  would  expect  in  those  whom  he  took  into  his  patronage, 
or  would  probably  recommend  to  court  for  the  government  of  distant 
churches  ? 

Two  clergymen,  in  my  memory,  stood  candidates  for  a  small  free- 
school  in  Yorkshire,  where  a  gentleman  of  quality  and  interest  in 
the  county,  who  happened  to  have  a  better  understanding  than  his 
neighbors,  procured  the  place  for  him  who  was  the  better  scholar 
and  more  gentlemanly  person  of  the  two,  very  much  to  the  regret 
of  all  the  parish :  the  other  being  disappointed,  came  up  to  London, 
where  he  became  the  greatest  pattern  of  this  lower  discretion  that  I 
have  known,  and  possessed  it  with  as  heavy  intellectuals,  which, 
together  with  the  coldness  of  his  temper  and  gravity  of  his  deport 
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ment,  carried  him  safe  through  many  difficul&es,  and  he  lived  and 
died  in  a  great  station ;  while  his  competitor  is  too  obscure  for  fame 
to  tell  us  what  became  of  him. 

This  species  of  discretion,  which  I  so  much  celebrate  and  do  most 
heartily  recommend,  has  one  advantage  not  yet  mentioned :  it  will 
carry  a  man  safe  through  all  the  malice  and  variety  of  parties  so  far, 
that,  whatever  faction  happens  to  be  uppermost,  his  claim  is  usually 
allowed  for  a  share  of  what  is  going.  And  the  thing  seems  to  be 
highly  reasonable ',  for  in  all  great  changes  the  prevailing  side  is 
usually  so  tempestuous  that  it  wants  the  ballast  of  those  whom  the 
world  calls  moderate  men,  and  I  call  men  of  discretion;  whom 
people  in  power  may,  with  little  ceremony,  load  as  heavy  as  they 
please,  drive  them  through  the  hardest  and  deepest  roads  without 
danger  of  foundering  or  breaking  their  backs,  and  will  be  sure  to 
find  them  neither  resty  nor  vicious. 

I  will  here  give  the  reader  a  short  history  of  two  clergymen  in 
England,  the  characters  of  each,  and  the  progress  of  their  fortunes 
in  the  world ;  by  which  the  force  of  worldly  discretion,  and  the  bad 
consequences  from  the  want  of  that  virtue,  will  strongly  appear : — 
Corusodes,  an  Oxford  student  and  a  farmer's  son,  was  never  ab- 
sent from  prayers  or  lecture,  nor  once  out  of  his  college  after  Tom 
had  tolled.  He  spent  every  day  ten  hours  in  his  closet,  in  reading 
his  courses,  dozing,  clipping  papers,  or  darning  his  stockings ;  which 
last  he  performed  to  admiration.  He  could  be  soberly  drunk  at  the 
expense  of  others,  with  college  ale,  and  at  those  seasons  was  always 
most  devout.  He  wore  the  same  gown  five  years  without  draggling 
or  tearing.  He  never  once  looked  into  a  play-book  or  a  poem.  He 
read  Virgil  and  Eamus  in  the  same  cadence,  but  with  a  very  differ- 
ent taste.  He  never  understood  a  jest,  or  had  the  least  conception 
of  wit. 

For  one  saying  he  stands  in  renown  to  this  day.  Being  with  some 
other  students  over  a  pot  of  ale,  one  of  the  company  said  so  many 
pleasant  things,  that  the  rest  were  much  diverted,  only  Corusodes 
was  silent  and  unmoved.  When  they  parted,  he  called  this  merry 
companion  aside,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  perceive  by  your  often  speaking, 
and  our  friends  laughing,  that  you  spoke  many  jests ;  and  you  could 
not  but  observe  my  silence ;  but,  sir,  this  is  my  humor :  I  never 
make  a  jest  myself,  nor  ever  laugh  at  another  man's." 

Corusodes,  thus  endowed,  got  into  holy  orders ;  having  by  the 
most  extreme  parsimony,  saved  34/.  out  of  a  very  beggarly  feUow^ 
ship,  he  went  up  to  London,  where  his  sister  was  waitiog^womaii  to 
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a  kdj,  and  so  good  a  solioitor  thai  by  her  means  he  was  admitted  to 
lead  prayers  in  the  family  twice  a-day,  at  10«.  a-month.  He  had 
now  acquired  a  low,  obsequious,  awkward  bow,  and  a  talent  of  gross 
flattery  both  in  and  out  of  season ;  he  would  shake  the  butler  by 
the  hand ;  he  taught  the  page  his  catechism,  and  was  sometimes  ad- 
mitted to  dine  at  the  steward's  table.  In  short,  he  got  the  good 
word  of  the  whole  family,  and  was  recommended  by  my  lady  for 
chaplain  to  some  other  noble  houses,  by  which  his  revenue  (besides 
Tales)  amounted  to  about  30/.  a-year;  his  sister  procured  him  a 
scarf  firom  my  lord,  who  had  a  small  design  of  gallantry  upon  her; 
and  by  his  lordship's  solicitation  he  got  a  lectureship  in  town  of  60/. 
aryear;  where  he  preached  constantly  in  person,  in  a  grave  manner, 
with  an  audible  voice,  a  style  ecclesiastic,  and  the  matter  (such  as 
it  was)  was  suited  to  the  intellectuals  of.  his  hearers.  Some  time 
after,  a  country  living  fell  in  my  lord's  disposal ;  and  his  lordship, 
who  had  now  some  encouragement  given  him  of  success  in  his 
amour,  bestowed  the  living  on  Corusodes,  who  still  kept  his  lecture- 
ship and  residence  in  town ;  where  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
all  meetings  relating  to  charity,  without  ever  contributing  further 
than  his  frequent  pious  exhortations.  If  any  woman  of  better 
fashion  in  the  parish  happened  to  be  absent  from  church,  they  were 
sure  of  a  visit  from  him  in  a  day  or  two,  to  chide  and  to  dine  with 
them. 

He  had  a  select  number  of  poor  constantly  attending  at  the  street- 
door  of  his  lodging,  for  whom  he  was  a  common  solicitor  to  his 
former  patroness,  dropping  in  his  own  half-crown  among  the  collec- 
tions, and  taking  it  out  when  he  disposed  of  the  money.  At  a  per- 
son of  quality's  house,  he  would  never  sit  down  till  he  was  thrice 
bid,  and  then  upon  the  comer  of  the  most  distant  chair.  His 
whole  demeanor  was  formal  and  starch,  which  adhered  so  close,  that 
he  could  never  shake  it  off  in  his  highest  promotion. 

His  lord  was  now  in  high  employment  at  court,  and  attended  by 
him  with  the  most  abject  assiduity ;  and  his  sister  being  gone  off 
with  child  to  a  private  lodging,  my  lord  continued  his  graces  to  Co- 
rusodes, got  him  to  be  a  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  in  due  time  a 
parish  in  town,  and  a  dignity  in  the  church. 

He  paid  his  curates  punctually,  at  the  lowest  salary,  and  partly 
out  of  the  communion  money;  but  gave  them  good  advice  in 
abundance.  He  married  a  citizen's  widow,  who  taught  him  to  put 
out  small  sums  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  brought  him  acquainted  with 
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jobbers  in  Change-alley.     By  her  dexterity  he  sold  the  clerkship 
of  his  parish  when  it  became  vacant. 

lie  kept  a  miserable  house,  but  the  blame  was  laid  wholly  upon 
madam ;  for  the  good  doctor  was  always  at  his  books,  or  visiting  the 
sick,  ot  doing  other  offices  of  charity  and  piety  in  his  parish. 

He  treated  all  his  inferiors  of  the  clergy  with  a  most  sanctified 
pride;    was   rigorously  and  universally  censorious   upon  all  his 
brethren  of  the  gown,  on  their  first  appearance  in  the  world,  or 
while  they  continued  meanly  preferred;  but  gave  large  allowance 
to  the  laity  of  high  rank  or  great  riches,  using  neither  eyes  nor 
ears  for  their  faults :  he  was  never  sensible  of  the  least  corruption 
in  courts,  parliaments,  or  ministries,  but  made  the  most  favorable 
constructions   of  all  public  proceedings;  and  power  in  whatever 
hands  or  whatever  party,  was  always  secure  of  his  most  charitable 
opinion.     He  had  many  wholesale  maxims  ready  to  excuse  all  mis- 
carriages of  state ;  men  are  but  men,  erunt  vitia  donee  homines ; 
and  quod  supra  nos,  nil  ad  nos  ;  with  several  others  of  equal  weight 
It  would  lengthen  my  paper  beyond  measure  to  trace  out  the 
whole  system  of  his  conduct;  his  dreadful  apprehensions  of  popery; 
his  great  moderation  towards  dissenters  of  all  denominations^  with 
hearty  wishes  that,  by  yielding  somewhat  on  both  sides,  there  might 
be  a  general  union  among  Protestants ;  his  short,  inoifensive  ser- 
mons in  his  turns  at  court,  and  the  matter  exactly  suited  to  the 
present  juncture  of  prevailing  opinions ;  the  arts  he  used  to  obtain 
a  mitre,  by  writing  against  Episcopacy ;  and  the  proofs  he  gave  of 
his  loyalty,  by  palliating  or  defending  the  murder  of  a  martyred 
prince. 

Endued  with  all  these  accomplishments,  we  leave  him  in  the  full 
career  of  success,  mounting  fast  toward  the  top  of  the  ladder  eccle- 
siastical, which  he  has  a  fair  probability  to  reach ;  without  the  merit 
of  one  single  virtue,  moderately  stocked  with  the  least  valuable 
parts  of  erudition,  utterly  devoid  of  all  taste,  judgment  or  genius; 
and,  in  his  grandeur,  naturally  choosing  to  haul  up  others  afler  him 
whose  accomplishments  most  resembled  his  own,  except  his  beloved 
sons,  nephews,  or  other  kindred,  be  in  competition;  or,  lastly^  except 
his  inclinations  be  diverted  by  those  who  have  power  to  mortiiy 
or  further  advance  him. 

Eugenio  set  out  from  the  same  university  and  about  the  same 
time  with  Corusodes ;  he  had  the  reputation  of  an  arch  lad  at  school, 
and  was  unfortunately  possessed  with  a  talent  for  poetry;  on  which 
account  he  received  many  chiding  letters  from  his  &ther  and 
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grave  advice  from  his  tutor.  He  did  not  neglect  his  college  learn* 
iDg,  but  his  chief  study  was  the  authors  of  antiquity^  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  in  the  Greek  and  Eoman  tongues.  He  could  never 
procure  himself  to  be  chosen  fellow;  for  it  was  objected  against 
him  that  he  had  written  verses,  and  particularly  some  wherein  he 
glanced  at  a  certain  reverend  doctor  famous  for  dulness;  that  he 
had  been  seen  bowing  to  ladies  as  he  met  them  in  the  street ;  and 
it  was  proved  that  once  he  had  been  found  dancing  in  a  private 
^imily  with  half  a  dozen  of  both  sexes. 

He  was  the  younger  son  to  a  gentleman  of  good  birth,  but  small 
estate ;  and  his  father  dying,  he  was  driven  to  London  to  seek  his 
fortune ;  he  got  into  orders,  and  became  reader  in  a  parish-church 
at  20/.  a-year ;  was  carried  by  an  Oxford  friend  to  Will's  coffee- 
house, frequented  in  those  days  by  men  of  wit,  where  in  some  time 
he  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  distinguished.  His  scanty  salary  com- 
pelled him  to  run  deeply  in  debt  for  a  new  gown  and  cassock,  and 
now  and  then  forced  him  to  write  some  paper  of  wit  or  humor,  or 
preach  a  sermon  for  10«.  to  supply  his  necessities.  He  was  a  thou- 
sand times  recommended  by  his  poetical  friends  to  great  persons  as 
a  young  man  of  excellent  parts  who  deserved  encouragement,  and 
received  a  thousand  promises;  but  his  modesty,  and  a  generous 
spirit,  which  disdained  the  slavery  of  continual  application  and 
attendance,  always  disappointed  him,  making  room  for  vigilant  dunces, 
who  were  sure  to  be  never  out  of  sight. 

He  had  an  excellent  faculty  in  preaching,  if  he  were  net  some- 
times a  little  too  refined,  and  apt  to  trust  too  much  to  his  own  way 
of  thinking  and  reasoning. 

When,  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  preferment,  he  was  hardly  drawn 
to  attend  upon  some  promising  lord,  he  received  the  usual  answer, 
"  That  he  came  too  late,  for  it  had  been  given  to  another  the  very 
day  before."  And  he  had  only  this  comfort  left,  that  everybody 
said,  '<  It  was  a  thousand  pities  something  could  not  be  done  for 
poor  Mr.  Eugenio." 

The  remainder  of  his  story  will  be  despatched  in  a  few  words : 
wearied  with  weak  hopes  and  weaker  pursuits,  he  accepted  a  curacy 
in  Derbyshire  of  30Z.  a-year,  and  when  he  was  45,  had  the  great 
felicity  to  be  preferred  by  a  friend  of  his  father's  to  a  vicarage 
worth  annually  60/.,  in  the  most  desert  parts  of  Lincolnshire ;  where^ 
his  spirit  quite  sunk  with  those  reflections  that  solitude  and  disap- 
pointments bring,  he  married  a  farmer's  widow,  and  is  still  alive, 
utterly  undistinguished  and  forgotten ;  only  some  of  ^e  neighbcfrst 
have  accidentally  heard  that  he  had  been  a  notable  man  in  hifi  yov^^ 
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CONCERNING  THAT  UNIVERSAL  HATRED 

WHICH  PREVAILS  AGAINST  THE  CLERGY. 


May  24, 1736. 
I  HAVE  been  long  considering  and  conjecturing  what  could  be 
tbe  causes  of  that  great  disgust  of  late  against  the  clergy  of  both 
kingdoms,  beyond  what  was  ever  known  till  that  monster  and  tyrant 
Henry  YJll.,  who  took  away  from  them,  against  law^  reason,  and 
justice  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  legal  possessions;  and  whose 
successors  (except  queen  Mary)  went  on  with  their  rapine  till  the 
accession  of  king  James  I.  That  detestable  tyrant  Henry  VHI., 
although  he  abolished  the  pope's  power  in  England  as  oniyersal 
bishop,  yet  what  he  did  in  that  article,  however  just  it  were  in 
itself,  was  the  mere  effect  of  his  irregular  appetite,  to  divorce  him- 
self from  a  wife  he  was  weary  of,  for  a  younger  and  more  beautiful 
woman  whom  he  afterwards  beheaded.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  an  entire  defender  of  all  the  popish  doctrines,  even  those  which 
were  the  most  absurd.  And  while  he  put  the  people  to  death  for 
denying  him  to  be  head  of  the  church,  he  burned  every  offender 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  faith ;  and  cut  off  the  head  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  a  person  of  the  greatest  virtue  this  kingdom  ever 
produced,  for  not  directly  owning  him  to  be  head  of  the  church. 
Among  all  the  princes  who  ever  reigned  in  the  world,  there  was 
never  so  infernal  a  beast  as  Henry  VIII.,  in  every  vice  of  the  most 
odious  kind,  without  any  one  appearance  of  virtue :  but  cruelty, 
lust,  rapine,  and  atheism,  were  his  peculiar  talents.  He  rejected 
the  power  of  the  pope  for  no  other  reason  than  to  give  his  full 
swing  to  commit  sacrilege,  in  which  no  tyrant  since  Christianity 
became  national  did  ever  equal  him  by  many  degrees.  The  abbeys, 
endowed  with  lands  by  the  mistaken  notion  of  well-disposed  men, 
were  indeed  too  numerous  and  hurtful  to  the  kingdom;  and  therefore 
the  legislature  might,  after  the  Reformation,  have  justiy  applied 
them  to  some  pious  or  public  uses. 

In  a  very  few  centuries  after  Christianity  became  national  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  although  tbe  church  of  Rome  had  already 
introduced  many  corruptions  in  religion;  yet  the  piety  of  rarly 
Christians,  as  well  as  the  new  converts,  was  so  greal,  and  partieu 
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larly  princes,  as  well  as  noblemen  and  other  wealthy  persons,  that 
they  built  many  religious  houses  for  those  who  were  inclined  to 
live  in  a  recluse  or  solitary  manner,  endowing  those  monasteries 
with  laud.  It  is  true  we  read  of  monks  some  ages  before,  who 
dwelt  in  eaves  and  cells  in  desert  places.  But  when  public  edifices 
were  erected  and  endowed,  they  began  gradually  to  degenerate  into 
idleness,  ignorance,  avarice,  ambition,  and  luxury,  after  the  usual 
fate  of  all  human  institutions.  The  popes,  who  had  already  aggran- 
dized themselves,  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  subject  all  religious 
houses,  with  their  priors  and  abbots,  to  their  peculiar  authority; 
whereby  those  religious  orders  became  of  an  interest  directly  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  wholly  at  the  pope's  devotion. 
£  need  say  no  more  on  this  article,  so  generally  known  and  so  fre- 
quently treated,  or  of  the  frequent  endeavors  of  some  other  princes, 
as  well  as  our  own,  to  check  the  growth,  and  wealth,  and  power,  of 
the  regulars. 

In  later  times  this  mistaken  piety  of  erecting  and  endowing 
abbeys  began  to  decrease.  And  therefore,  when  some  new-invented 
sects  of  monks  and  friars  began  to  start  up,  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure grants  of  land,  they  got  leave  from  the  pope  to  appropriate  the 
tithes  and  glebes  of  certain  parishes,  as  contiguous  or  near  as  they 
could  find,  obliging  themselves  to  send  out  some  of  their  body  to 
take  care  of  the  people's  souls ;  and  if  some  of  those  parishes  were 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  abbey,  the  monks  appointed  to 
attend  them  were  paid  for  the  cure  either  a  small  stipend  of  a 
determined  sum,  or  sometimes  a  third  part,  or  what  are  now  called 
the  vicarial  tithes. 

As  to  the  church-lands,  it  hath  been  the  opinion  of  many  writers 
that  in  England  they  amounted  to  a  third  part  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. And  therefore,  if  that  wicked  prince  above  mentioned,  when 
he  had  cast  off  the  pope's  power,  had  introduced  some  reformation 
in  religion,  he  could  not  have  been  blamed  for  taking  away  the 
abbey-lands  by  authority  of  parliament.  But,  when  he  continued 
the  most  cruel  persecution  of  all  those  who  differed  in  the  least 
article  of  the  popish  religion,  which  was  then  the  national  and 
established  faith,  his  seizing  on  those  lands,  and  applying  them  to 
profane  uses,  was  absolute  sacrilege  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the 
word ;  having  been  bequeathed  by  princes  and  pious  men  to  sacred 
uses. 

In 'the  reign  of  this  prince  the  church  and  court  of  Home  had 
arrived  to  such  a  height  of  corruption  in  doctrine  and  discipline  as 
28* 
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gave  great  offence  to  many  wise,  learned,  and  pious  men,  througli 
most  parts  of  Europe ;  and  several  countries  agreed  to  make  some 
reformation  in  religion.  But  although  a  proper  and  just  reforma- 
tion were  allowed  to  be  necessary,  even  to  preserve  Christianity 
itself,  yet  the  passions  and  vices  of  men  had  mingled  themselves  so 
far  as  to  pervert  and  confound  all  the  good  endeayors  of  those  who 
intended  well :  and  thus  the  reformation,  in  every  country  where 
it  was  attempted,  was  carried  on  in  the  most  impious  and  scandaloas 
manner  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  To  which  unhappy  pro- 
ceedings we  owe  all  the  just  reproaches  that  Eoman  Catholics  have 
cast  upon  us  ever  since.  For  when  the  northern  kingdoms  and 
states  grew  weary  of  the  pope's  tyranny,  and  when  their  preachers, 
beginning  with  the  scandalous  abuses  of  indulgences,  and  proceed- 
ing further  to  examine  several  points  of  faith,  had  credit  enough 
with  their  princes,  who  were  in  some  fear  lest  such  a  change  might 
affect  the  peace  of  their  countries,  because  their  bishops  had  great 
influence  on  the  people  by  their  wealth  and  power;  these  politic 
teachers  had  a  ready  answer  to  this  purpose :  '^  Sir,  your  majesty 
need  not  be  in  any  pain  or  apprehension :  take  away  the  lands,  and 
sink  the  authority  of  the  bishops:  bestow  those  lands  on  your 
courtiers,  on  your  nobles,  and  on  your  great  officers  in  your  army; 
and  then  you  will  be  secure  of  the  people."  This  advice  was  exactly 
followed.  And  in  the  Protestant  monarchies  abroad  little  more 
than  the  shadow  of  Episcopacy  is  left;  but  in  the  republics  it  is 
wholly  extinct. 

In  England,  the  reformation  was  brought  in  after  a  somewhat 
different  manner,  but  upon  the  same  principle  of  robbing  the  church. 
However,  Henry  VIII.,  with  great  dexterity,  discovered  an  inven- 
tion to  gratify  his  insatiable  thirst  for  blood  on  both  religions. 
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THE  SENTIMENTS  OF 

A  CHURCH-OF-ENGLAND  MAN, 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  RELIGION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1708. 


SECTION  THE  FIRST. 

Whoever  has  examined  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  both 
parties  for  some  years  past,  whether  in  or  out  of  power,  cannot  well 
conceive  it  possible  to  go  far  toward  the  extremes  of  either  without 
offering  some  violence  to  his  integrity  or  understanding.  A  wise 
and  a  good  man  may  indeed  be  sometimes  induced  to  comply  with 
a  number  whose  opinion  he  generally  approves,  though  it  be  per- 
haps against  his  own.  But  this  liberty  should  be  made  use  of  upon 
very  few  occasions,  and  those  of  small  importance,  and  then  only 
with  a  view  of  bringing  over  his  own  side  another  time  to  something 
of  greater  and  more  public  moment.  But  to  sacrifice  the  innocency 
of  a  friend,  the  good  of  our  country,  or  our  own  conscience,  to  the 
humor,  or  passion,  or  interest  of  a  party,  plainly  shows  that  either 
our  heads  or  our  hearts  are  not  as  they  should  be :  yet  this  very 
practice  is  the  fundamental  law  of  each  faction  among  us,  as  may  be 
obvious  to  any  who  will  impartially  and  without  engagement  be  at 
the  pains  to  examine  their  actions,  which,  however,  is  not  so  easy  a 
task :  for  it  seems  a  principle  in  human  nature  to  incline  one  way 
more  than  another,  even  in  matters  where  we  are  wholly  uncon- 
cerned. And  it  is  a  common  observation  that  in  reading  a  history 
of  facts  done  a  thousand  years  ago,  or  standing  by  at  play  among 
those  who  are  perfect  strangers  to  us,  we  are  apt  to  find  our  hopes 
and  wishes  engaged  on  a  sudden  in  favor  of  one  side  more  than 
another.  No  wonder  then  that  we  are  all  so  ready  to  interest  our- 
selves in  the  course  of  public  affairs,  where  the  most  inconsiderable 
have  some  real  share,  and,  by  the  wonderful  importance  which  every 
man  is  of  to  himself,  a  very  great  imaginary  one. 

And,  indeed,  when  the  two  parties  that  divide  the  whole  com- 
monwealth come  once  to  a  rupture,  without  any  hopes  left  of  form- 
ing a  third  with  better  principles  to  balance  the  others,  it  seems 
every  man's  duty  to  choose  one  of  the  two  sides^  though  he  cannot 
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mutual  misrepresentations  by  such  motives  bb  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  own. 

I  shall  begin  with  religion. 

And  here,  though  it  makes  an  odd  sound,  yet  it  is  necessary  to 
say  that  whoever  professes  himself  a  member  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ought  to  believe  a  God  and  his  providence,  together  with  re- 
vealed religion  and  the  divinity  of  Christ.  For  beside  those  many 
thousands  who  (to  speak  in  the  phrase  of  divines)  do  practically 
deny  all  this  by  the  immorality  of  their  lives,  there  is  no  small 
number  who,  in  their  conversation  and  writings,  directly  or  by  con- 
sequence, endeavor  to  overthrow  it ;  yet  all  these  place  themselves 
in  the  list  of  the  national  church,  though  at  the  same  time  (as  it  is 
highly  reasonable)  they  are  great  sticklers  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

To  enter  upon  particulars :  a  church-of-England  man  has  a  true 
veneration  for  the  scheme  established  among  us  of  ecclesiastic 
government;  and  though  he  will  not  determine  whether  episcopacy 
be  of  divine  right,  he  is  sure  it  is  most  agreeable  to  primitive  insti- 
tution, fittest  of  all  others  for  preserving  order  and  purity,  and,  under 
its  present  regulations,  best  calculated  for  our  civil  state :  he  should 
therefore  think  the  abolishment  of  that  order  among  us  would  prove 
a  mighty  scandal  and  corruption  to  our  faith,  and  manifestly  dan- 
gerous to  our  monarchy ;  nay,  he  would  defend  it  by  arms  against 
all  the  powers  on  earth,  except  our  own  legislature ;  in  which  case 
he  would  submit,  as  to  a  general  calamity,  a  dearth,  or  a  pestilence. 

As  to  rites  and  ceremonies  and  forms  of  prayer,  he  allows  there 
might  be  some  useful  alterations,  and  more  which,  in  the  prospect 
of  uniting  Christians,  might  be  very  supportable,  as  things  declared 
in  their  own  nature  indifferent;  to  which  he  therefore  would  readily 
comply,  if  the  clergy,  or  (though  this  be  not  so  fair  a  method)  if 
the  legislature  should  direct :  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot  alto- 
gether blame  the  former  for  their  unwillingness  to  consent  to  any 
alteration ;  which,  besides  the  trouble,  and  perhaps  disgrace,  would 
certainly  never  produce  the  good  effects  intended  by  it.  The  only 
condition  that  could  make  it  prudent  and  just  for  the  clergy  to  com- 
ply in  altering  the  ceremonial,  or  any  other  indifferent  part,  would 
be  a  firm  resolution  in  the  legislature  to  interpose,  by  some  strict 
and  effectual  laws,  to  prevent  the  rising  and  spreading  of  new  sects, 
how  plausible  soever,  for  the  future ;  else  there  must  never  be  an 
end :  and  it  would  be  to  act  like  a  man  who  should  pull  down  and 
change  the  ornaments  of  his  house,  in  compliance  to  every  one  who 
was  disposed  to  find  iault  as  he  passed  by;  which,  besides  the  per- 
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petual  trouble  and  expense,  would  very  much  damage,  and  perhaps 
in  time  destroy,  the  building.  Sects  in  a  state  seem  only  tolerated 
with  any  reason  because  they  are  already  spread ;  and  because  it 
would  not  be  agreeable  with  so  mild  a  government,  or  so  pure  a  reli- 
gion as  ours,  to  use  yiolent  methods  against  great  numbers  of  mis- 
taken people,  while  they  do  not  manifestly  endanger  the  constitu- 
tion of  either.  But  the  greatest  advocates  for  general  liberty  of 
conscience  will  allow  that  they  ought  to  be  checked  in  their  begin- 
nings, if  they  will  allow  them  to  be  an  evil  at  all ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  if  they  will  only  grant  it  were  better  for  the  peace  of 
the  state  that  there  should  be  none.  But  while  the  clergy  consider 
the  natural  temper  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  our  own  country  in 
particular,  what  assurances  can  they  have  that  any  compliances  they 
shall  make  will  remove  the  evil  of  dissension,  while  the  liberty  still 
continues  of  professing  whatever  new  opinion  we  please  ?  Or  how 
can  it  be  imagined,  that  the  body  of  dissenting  teachers,  who  must 
be  all  undone  by  such  a  revolution,  will  not  cast  about  for  some  new 
objections  to  withhold  their  flocks,  and  draw  in  fresh  proselytes,  by 
some  further  innovations  or  refinements  ? 

Upon  these  reasons  he  is  for  tolerating  such  different  forms  in 
religious  worship  as  are  already  admitted,  but  by  no  means  for  leav- 
ing it  in  the  power  of  those  who  are  tolerated  to  advance  their  own 
models  upon  the  ruin  of  what  is  already  established ;  which  it  is 
natural  for  all  sects  to  desire,  and  which  they  cannot  be  justified  by 
any  consistent  principles  if  they  do  not  endeavor;  and  yet,  which 
they  cannot  succeed  in  without  the  utmost  danger  to  the  public 
peace. 

To  prevent  these  inconveniences,  he  thinks  it  highly  just  that  all 
rewards  of  trust,  profit,  or  dignity,  which  the  state  leaves  in  the 
disposal  of  the  administration,  should  be  given  only  to  those  whose 
principles  direct  them  to  preserve  the  constitution  in  all  its  part^ 
In  the  late  affair  of  occasional  conformity,  the  general  argument  of 
those  who  were  against  it  was,  not  to  deny  it  an  evil  in  itself,  but 
that  the  remedy  proposed  was  violent,  untimely,  and  improper; 
which  is  the  bishop  of  Salisbury's  opinion^in  the  speech  he  made 
and  published  against  the  bill :  but  however  just  their  fears  or  com- 
plaints might  have  been  upon  that  score,  he  thinks  it  a  little  too 
gross  and  precipitate  to  employ  their  writers  already  in  arguments 
for  repealing  the  sacramental  test,  upon  no  wiser  maxim  than  that 
no  man  should  on  the  account  of  conscience  be  deprived  the  liberty 
of  serving  his  country ;  a  topic  which  may  be  equally  applied  to 
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admit  Papists,  Atheists,  Mahometans,  Heathens^  and  Jews.  If  the 
church  wants  members  of  its  own  to  employ  in  the  service  of  the 
public,  or  be  so  unhappily  contrived  as  to  exclude  from  its  commnr 
uious  such  persons  who  are  likeliest  to  have  great  abilities^  it  is  time 
it  should  be  altered,  and  reduced  into  some  more  perfect,  or  st  least 
more  popular  form :  but  in  the  mean  while,  it  is  not  altogether  im- 
probable, that  when  those  who  dislike  the  constitution  are  so  very 
zealous  in  their  offers  for  the  service  of  their  country,  they  are  not 
wholly  unmindful  of  their  party  or  of  themselves. 

The  Dutch,  whose  practice  is  so  often  quoted  to  prove  and  cele- 
brate the  great  advantages  of  a  general  liberty  of  conscience,  have 
yet  a  national  religion  professed  by  all  who  bear  office  among  them: 
but  wliy  should  they  be  a  precedent  for  us  either  in  religion  or 
government 't  our  country  differs  from  theirs,  as  well  in  situatioD, 
soil,  and  productions  of  nature,  as  in  the  genius  and  complexion  of  in- 
habitants. They  are  a  commonwealth  founded  on  a  sadden,  by  a  des- 
perate attempt  in  a  desperate  condition,  not  formed  or  digested  into  a 
regular  system  by  mature  thought  and  reason,  but  huddled  up  under 
the  pressure  of  sudden  exigencies ;  calculated  for  no  long  duratioo, 
and  hitherto  subsisting  by  accident,  in  the  midst  of  contending 
l)owers,  who  cannot  yet  agree  about  sharing  it  among  them.  These 
difficulties  do  indeed  prcj^erve  them  from  any  great  corraptions, 
wliich  their  crazy  constitution  would  extremely  subject  them  to  in 
a  long  peace.  That  confluence  of  people,  in  a  persecuting  age,  to  a 
place  of  refuge  nearest  at  hand,  put  them  upon  the  necessity  of 
trade,  to  which  they  wisely  gave  all  ease  and  encouragement :  and 
if  wc  could  think  fit  to  imitate  them  in  this  last  particular,  there 
would  need  no  more  to  invite  foreigners  among  us ;  who  seem  to 
think  no  further  than  how  to  secure  their  property  and  conscience, 
without  projecting  any  share  in  that  government  which  gives  them 
protection,  or  calling  it  persecution  if  it  be  denied  them.  But,  I 
speak  it  lor  the  honor  of  our  adniinistrdtion,  although  our  sects  are 
nut  so  numerous  as  those  in  Holland,  which  I  presume  is  not  oui 
lault,  and  I  hope  is  not  our  misfortune,  we  much  excel  them,  and 
all  Christendom  besides,  in  our  indulgence  to  tender  consciences 
One  single  compliance  with  the  national  form  of  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment is  all  we  require  to  qualify  any  sectary  among  us  for  the 
greatest  employments  in  the  state,  after  which  he  is  at  liberty  to 
rejoin  his  own  assemblies  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Besides,  I  will 
suppose  any  of  the  numerous  sects  in  Holland  to  have  so  far  pre- 
vailed as  to  have  raised  a  civil  war,  destroyed  their  government  and 
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religion,  and  put  their  administrators  to  death ;  after  which,  I  will 
suppose  the  people  to  have  recovered  all  again,  and  to  have  settled 
on  their  old  foundation.  Then  I  would  put  a  query  whether  that 
sect  which  was  the  unhappy  instrument  of  all  this  confusion  could 
reasonably  expect  to  be  entrusted  for  the  future  with  the  greatest 
employments,  or  indeed  to  be  hardly  tolerated  among  them? 

To  go  on  with  the  sentiments  of  a  church-of England  man:  he 
does  not  see  how  that  mighty  passion  for  the  church,  which  some 
men  pretend  can  well  consist  with  those  indignities,  and  that  con- 
tempt they  bestow  on  the  persons  of  the  clergy.  It  is  a  strange 
mark  whereby  to  distinguish  high-church-men,  that  they  are  such 
who  imagine  the  clergy  can  never  be  too  low.  He  thinks  the  maxim 
these  gentlemen  are  so  fond  of,  that  they  are  for  an  humble  clergy, 
is  a  very  good  one :  and  so  is  he,  and  for  an  humble  laity  too,  since 
humility  is  a  virtue  that  perhaps  equally  befits  and  adorns  every 
station  of  life. 

But  then,  if  the  scribblers  on  the  other  side  freely  speak  the 
sentiments  of  their  party,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England  cannot 
look  for  much  better  quarter  thence.  You  shall  observe  nothing 
more  frequent  in  their  weekly  papers  than  a  way  of  affecting  to  con- 
found the  terms  of  clergy  and  high  church,  of  applying  both  in- 
differently, and  then  loading  the  latter  with  all  the  calumny  they 
can  invent.  They  will  tell  you  they  honor  a  clergyman ;  but  talk 
at  the  same  time  as  if  there  were  not  three  in  the  kingdom  who 
could  fall  in  with  their  definition.  After  the  like  manner  they 
insult  the  universities,  as  poisoned  fountains  and  corrupters  of  youth. 

Now  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  Whigs  might  easily  have  pro- 
cured and  maintained  a  majority  among  the  clergy,  and  perhaps  in 
the  universities,  if  they  had  not  too  much  encouraged  or  connived 
at  this  intemperance  of  speech  and  virulence  of  pen  in  the  worst 
and  most  prostitute  of  their  party;  among  whom  there  has  been  for 
some  years  past  such  a  perpetual  clamor  against  the  ambition,  the 
implacable  temper,  and  the  covetousness  of  the  priesthood ;  such  a 
cant  of  high  church,  and  persecution,  and  being  priestridden ;  so 
many  reproaches  about  narrow  principles  or  terms  of  communion; 
then  such  scandalous  reflections  on  the  universities  for  infecting 
the  youth  of  the  nation  with  arbitrary  and  Jacobite  principles,  that 
it  was  natural  for  those  who  had  the  care  of  religion  and  education 
to  apprehend  some  general  design  of  altering  the  constitution  of 
both.  And  all  this  was  the  more  extraordinary  because  it  could  not 
easily  be  forgot  that  whatever  opposition  was  made  to  the  usnrpar 
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tions  of  king  James  proceeded  altogether  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  chiefly  from  the  clergy  and  one  of  the  universities.  For, 
if  it  were  of  any  use  to  recall  matters  of  fact,  what  is  more  notoriouB 
than  that  prince's  applying  himself  first  to  the  church  of  England  ? 
and  upon  their  refusal  to  fall  in  with  his  measures,  making  the  Hke 
advances  to  the  dissenters  of  all  kinds,  who  readily  and  almost  uni- 
versally complied  with  him,  affecting,  in  their  numerous  addresses 
and  pamphlets,  the  style  of  our  brethren  the  Boman  Catholics; 
whose  interests  they  put  on  the  same  foot  with  their  own ;  and  some 
of  Cromwell's  officers  took  posts  in  the  army  raised  against  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  .  These  proceedings  of  theirs  they  can  only  ex- 
tenuate by  urging  the  provocations  they  had  met  from  the  church 
in  king  Charles's  reign ;  which,  though  perhaps  excusable  upon  the 
score  of  human  infirmity,  are  not  by  any  means  a  plea  of  merit  equal 
to  the  constancy  and  sufferings  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  or  of  the 
head  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  that  furnished  the  prince  of 
Orange's  declaration  with  such  powerful  arguments  to  justify  and 
promote  the  revolution. 

Therefore  a  church-of-England  man  abhors  the  humor  of  the  age 
in  delighting  to  fling  scandals  upon  the  clergy  in  general ;  which, 
besides  the  disgrace  to  the  Keformation  and  to  Jieligion  itself,  cast 
an  ignominy  upon  the  kingdom  that  it  does  not  .disserve.  We  have 
no  better  materials  to  compound  the  priesthood  of  than  the  mass  of 
mankind  which,  corrupted  as  it  is,  those  who  receive  orders  must 
have  some  vices  to  leave  behind  them  when  they  enter  into  the 
church ;  and  if  a  few  do  still  adhere  it  is  no  wonder,  but  rather  a 
great  one  that  they  are  no  worse.  Therefore  he  cannot  think  am- 
bition or  love  of  power  more  justly  laid  to  their  charge  than  to  other 
men's ;  because  that  would  be  to  make  religion  itself,  or  at  least  the 
best  constitution  of  church  government,  answerable  for  the  errors 
and  depravity  of  human  nature. 

Within  these  last  two  hundred  years  all  sorts  of  temporal  power 
have  been  wrested  from  the  clergy,  and  much  of  their  ecclesiastic, 
the  reason  or  justice  of  which  proceeding  I  shall  not  examine;  but 
that  the  remedies  were  a  little  too  violent,  with  respect  to  their  pos- 
sessions, the  legislature  has  lately  confessed  by  the  remission  of  their 
first-fruits.  Neither  do  the  common  libellers  deny  this,  who  in  their 
invectives  only  tax  the  church  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power 
and  wealth  (equally  common  to  all  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals), but  thank  God  that  the  laws  have  deprived  them  of  both. 
However,  it  is  worth  observing  the  justice  of  parties ;   the  sects 
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among  lis  are  apt  to  eoniplain)  and  think  it  hard  usage  to  be  re- 
proached now  after  fifty  years  for  overturning  the  state,  for  the 
murder  of  a  king,  and  the  indignity  of  a  usurpation  :  yet  these  very 
men  and  their  partisans  are  continually  reproaching  the  clergy,  and 
laying  to  their  charge,  the  pride,  the  avarice,  the  luxury,  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  popish  times  for  a  thousand  years  past. 

He  thinks  it  a  scandal  to  government  that  such  an  unlimited 
liberty  should  be  allowed  of  publishing  books  against  those  doctrines 
in  religion  wherein  all  Christians  have  agreed ;  much  more  to  con- 
nive at  such  tracts  as  reject  all  revelation,  and  by  their  consequences 
often  deny  the  very  being  of  a  God.  Surely  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
atonement  for  the  writers  that  they  profess  much  loyalty  to  the  pre- 
sent government,  and  sprinkle  up  and  down  some  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  dissenters ;  that  they  dispute  as  strenuously  as  they  can 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  inveigh  largely  against  all  ecclesiastics 
under  the  name  of  high  church ;  and,  in  short,  under  the  shelter 
of  some  popular  principles  in  politics  and  religion,  undermine  the 
foundations  of  all  piety  and  virtue. 

As  he  does  not  reckon  every  schism  of  that  damnable  nature 
which  some  would  represent,  so  he  is  very  far  from  closing  with  the 
new  opinion  of  those  who  would  make  it  no  crime  at  all ;  and  argue 
at  a  wild  rate  that  God  Almighty  is  delighted  with  the  variety  of 
faith  and  worship,  as  he  is  with  the  varieties  of  nature.  To  such 
absurdities  are  men  carried  by  the  affectation  of  freethinking  and 
removing  the  prejudices  of  education;  under  which  head  they  have 
for  some  time  begun  to  list  morality  and  religion.  It  is  certain 
that,  before  the  rebellion  in  1642,  though  the  number  of  puritans 
(as  they  were  then  called)  was  as  great  as  it  is  with  us,  and  though 
they  affected  to  follow  pastors  of  that  denomination,  yet  those  pas- 
tors had  episcopal  ordination,  possessed  preferments  in  the  church, 
and  were  sometimes  promoted  to  bishoprics  themselves.  But  a 
breach  in  the  general  form  of  worship  was  in  those  days  reckoned 
so  dangerous  and  sinful  in  itself,  and  so  offensive  to  Koman  catholics 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  it  was  too  unpopular  to  be  attempted; 
neither,  I  believe,  was  the  expedient  then  found  out  of  maintaining 
separate  pastors  out  of  private  purses. 

When  a  schism  is  once  spread  in  a  nation,  there  grows  at  length 
a  dispute  which  are  the  schismatics.  Without  entering  on  the  ar- 
guments used  by  both  sides  among  us  to  fix  the  guilt  on  each  other, 
it  is  certain  that,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  the  schism  lies  on  that 
side  which  opposes  itself  to  the  religion  of  the  state.     I  leave  it 
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among  the  divines  to  dilate  upon  the  danger  of  schism  as  a  spiritual 
evil;  but  I  would  consider  it  only  as  a  temporal  one.  And  I  think 
it  clear  that  any  great  separation  from  the  established  worship,  though 
to  a  new  one  that  is  more  pure  and  perfect,  may  be  an  occasion  of 
endangering  the  public  peace ;  because  it  will  compose  a  body  always 
in  reserve,  prepared  to  follow  any  discontented  heads,  upon  the 
plausible  pretext  of  advancing  true  religion,  and  opposing  error,  su- 
perstition, or  idolatry.  For  this  reason  Plato  lays  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  men  ought  to  worship  the  gods  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country ;  and  he  introduces  Socrates,  in  his  last  discourse, 
utterly  disowning  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  of  teaching  new  di- 
vinities or  methods  of  worship.  Thus  the  poor  Huguenots  of  France 
were  engaged  in  a  civil  war  by  the  specious  pretences  of  some  who, 
under  the  guise  of  religion,  sacrificed  so  many  thousand  lives  to 
their  own  ambition  and  revenge.  Thus  was  the  whole  body  of  pu- 
ritans in  England  drawn  to  be  instruments  or  abettors  of  all  manner 
of  villany,  by  the  artifices  of  a  few  men,  whose  designs  from  the 
first  were  levelled  to  destroy  the  constitution  both  of  religion  and 
government.  And  thus,  even  in  Holland  itself,  where  it  is  pre- 
tended that  the  variety  of  sects  live  so  amicably  together  and  in 
such  perfect  obedience  to  the  magistrate,  it  is  notorious  how  a  tur- 
bulent party,  joining  with  the  Arminians,  did,  in  the  memory  of  our 
fathers,  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  that  republic.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  where  sects  are  tolerated  in  a  state,  it  is  fit  they 
should  enjoy  a  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  every  other  privilege 
of  free-born  subjects  to  which  no  power  is  annexed.  And  to  pre- 
serve their  obedience  upon  all  emergencies,  a  government  cannot 
give  them  too  much  ease  nor  trust  them  with  too  little  power. 

The  clergy  are  usually  charged  with  a  persecuting  spirit,  which 
they  are  said  to  discover  by  an  implacable  hatred  to  all  dissenters : 
and  this  appears  to  be  more  unreasonable,  because  they  suffer  less 
in  their  interests  by  a  toleration  than  any  of  the  conforming  laity : 
for  while  the  church  remains  in  its  present  form,  no  dissenter  can 
possibly  have  any  share  in  its  dignities,  revenues,  or  power;  whereas, 
by  once  receiving  the  sacrament,  he  is  rendered  capable  of  the 
highest  employments  in  the  state.  And  it  is  very  possible  that  a 
narrow  education,  together  with  a  mixture  of  human  infirmity,  may 
help  to  beget  among  some  of  the  clergy  in  possession,  su6h  an  aver- 
sion and  contempt  for  all  innovators  as  physicians  are  apt  to  hare 
for  empirics,  or  lawyers  for  pettifoggers,  or  merchants  for  pedlars; 
but  since  the  number  of  sectaries  does  not  concern  the  clergy^  either 
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in  point  of  interest  or  conscience^  (it  being  an  evil  not  in  their 
power  to  remedy,)  it  is  more  fair  and  reasonable  to  suppose  their 
dislike  proceeds  from  the  dangers  they  apprehend  to  the  peace  of 
the  commonwealth,  in  the  ruin  whereof  they  must  expect  to  be  the 
first  and  greatest  sufferers. 

To  conclude  this  section,  it  must  be  observed  that  there  is  a  very 
good  word  which  has  of  late  suffered  much  by  both  parties, — 1 
mean  moderation ;  which  the  one  side  very  justly  disowns,  and  the 
other  as  unjustly  pretends  to.  Beside  what  passes  every  day  in 
conversation,  any  man  who  reads  the  papers  published  by  Mr.  Les- 
ley, and  others  of  his  stamp,  must  needs  conclude  that,  if  this  author 
could  make  the  nation  see  his  adversaries  under  the  colors  he  paints 
them  in,  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  rise  as  one  man  and  destroy 
such  wretches  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  On  the  other  side,  how 
shall  we  excuse  the  advocates  for  moderation  ?  among  whom  I  could 
appeal  to  a  hundred  papers  of  universal  approbation  by  the  cause 
they  were  writ  for,  which  lay  such  principles  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Tories  as,  if  they  were  true  and  believed/  our  next  business 
should  in  prudence  be  to  erect  gibbets  in  every  parish,  and  hang 
them  out  of  the  way.  But  I  suppose  it  is  presumed  the  common 
people  understand  raillery,  or  at  least  rhetoric,  and  will  not  take  hy- 
perboles in  too  literal  a  sense ;  which,  however,  in  some  junctures, 
might  prove  a  desperate  experiment.  And  this  is  moderation  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  to  which,  speaking  impartially,  the 
bigots  of  both  parties  are  equally  entitled. 


SECTION  THE  SECOND. 

The  Sentiments  of  a  Chureh-of-England  Mnn  with  respect  to  Government 

We  look  upon  it  as  a  very  just  reproach,  though  we  cannot  agree 
where  to  fix  it,  that  there  should  be  so  much  violence  and  hatred  in 
religious  matters  among  men  who  agree  in  all  fundamentals,  and 
only  differ  in  some  ceremonies,  or,  at  most,  mere  speculative  points. 
Yet,  is  not  this  frequently  the  case  between  contending  parties  in  a 
state  ?  For  instance  :  do  not  the  generality  of  Whigs  and  Tories 
among  us  profess  to  agree  in  the  same  fundamentals,  their  loyalty  to 
the  queen,  their  abjuration  of  the  pretender,  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  in  the  protestant  line,  and  a  revolution  principle  ?  their  affec* 
tion  to  the  church  established,  with  toleration  of  dissenters  ?  naj; 
29* 
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Bometiincs  thoy  go  further,  and  pass  over  into  each  other's  prind- 
pics;  the  Whigs  become  great  assertors  of  the  prerogative,  and  the 
Tories  of  the  people's  liberty;  these,  crying  down  almost  the  n 
set  of  bishops,  and  those  defending  them;  so  that  the  differences, 
fairly  stated,  would  be  much  of  a  sort  with  those  in  religion  among 
us,  and  amount  to  little  more  than  who  should  take  place,  or  go  in 
and  out  first,  or  kiss  the  queen's  hand;  and  what  are  these  hut  a  few 
court  ceremonies?  or  who  should  be  in  the  ministry;  and  what  is 
that  to  the  body  of  the  nation  but  a  mere  speculatiye  point?  yet  I 
think  it  must  bo  allowed  that  no  religious  sects  ever  carried  thai 
mutual  aversions  to  greater  heiglits  than  our  state  parties  have  done; 
who,  the  more  to  inflame  their  passions,  have  mixed  religious  and 
civil  animosities  together ;  borrowing  one  of  their  appellations  from 
the  church,  with  the  addition  of  high  and  low,  how  little  soever 
their  disputes  relate  to  the  term  as  it  is  generally  understood. 

I  now  proceed  to  deliver  the  sentiments  of  a  church-of-England 
man  with  respect  to  government. 

He  does  not  think  the  church  of  England  so  narrowly  calculated 
that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regular  species  of  government,  nor 
docs  he  think  any  one  regular  species  of  government  more  accept- 
able to  God  than  another.  The  three  generally  received  in  the 
schools  have  all  of  them  their  several  perfections,  and  are  subject 
to  their  several  depravations.  However,  few  states  are  mined  by 
any  defect  in  their  institution,  but  generally  by  the  corruption  of 
manners ;  against  which  the  best  institution  is  no  longer  a  security; 
and  without  which  a  very  ill  one  may  subsist  and  flourish ;  whereof 
there  are  two  pregnant  instances  now  in  Europe.  The  first  is,  the 
aristocracy  of  Venice,  which,  founded  upon  the  wisest  maxims  and 
digested  by  a  great  length  of  time,  has  in  our  age  admitted  so  many 
abuses  through  the  degeneracy  of  the  nobles,  that  the  period  of  its 
duration  seems  to  approach.  The  other  is,  the  united  republics  of 
the  states-general,  where  a  vein  of  temperance,  industry,  parsimony, 
and  a  public  spirit,  running  through  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
has  preserved  an  infant  commonwealth,  of  an  untimely  birth  and 
sickly  constitution,  for  above  a  hundred  years,  through  so  many 
dangers  and  difficulties  as  a  much  more  healthy  one  could  never 
have  struggled  against  without  those  advantages. 

Where  security  of  person  and  property  are  preserved  by  laws 
which  none  but  the  whole  can  repeal,  there  the  great  ends  of  govern- 
ment are  provided  for,  whether  the  administration  be  in  the  hands 
of  one  or  of  many.     Where  any  one  person  or  body  of  men,  who  do 
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not  represent  tlic  whole,  seize  into  their  hands  the  power  in  the  last 
resort,  there  is  properly  no  longer  a  government,  but  what  Aristotle 
and  his  followers  call  the  abuse  and  corruption  of  one.  This  dis- 
tinction excludes  arbitrary  power,  in  whatever  numbers ;  which  not-  • 
withstanding  all  that  Hobbes,  Filmer,  and  others,  have  said  to  its 
advantage,  I  look  upon  as  a  greater  evil  than  anarchy  itself,  as  much 
as  a  savage  is  in  a  happier  state  of  life  than  a  slave  at  the  oar. 

It  is  reckoned  ill  manners,  as  well  as  unreasonable,  for  men  to 
quarrel  upon  difference  in  opinion  ;  because  that  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  a  thing  which  no  man  can  help  in  himself:  but  this  I  do  not 
conceive  to  be  a  universal  infallible  maxim,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  question  is  pretty  equally  disputed  among  the  learned  and 
the  wise :  where  it  is  otherwise,  a  man  of  tolerable  reason,  some  ex- 
perience, and  willing  to  be  instructed,  may  apprehend  he  is  got  into 
a  wrong  opinion,  though  the  whole  course  of  his  mind  and  inclina- 
tion would  persuade  him  to  believe  it  true ;  he  may  be  convinced 
that  he  is  in  an  error,  though  he  does  not  see  where  it  lies,  by  the 
bad  effects  of  it  in  the  common  conduct  of  his  life,  and  by  observing 
those  persons  for  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  he  has  the  greatest 
deference  to  be  of  a  contrary  sentiment.  According  to  Hobbes's 
comparison  of  reasoning  with  casting  up  accounts,  whoever  finds  a 
mistake  in  the  sum  total  must  allow  himself  out,  though,  after  re- 
peated trials,  he  may  not  see  in  which  article  he  has  misreckoned. 
I  will  instance  in  one  opinion,  which  I  look  upon  every  man  obliged 
in  conscience  to  quit  or  in  prudence  to  conceal ;  I  mean  that,  who- 
ever argues  in  defence  of  absolute  power  in  a  single  person,  though 
he  offers  the  old  plausible  plea  that  it  is  his  opinion,  which  he  can- 
not help  unless  he  be  convinced,  ought  in  all  free  states  to  be  treated 
as  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  Yet  this  is  laid  as  a  heavy 
charge  upon  the  clergy  of  the  two  reigns  before  the  revolution,  who, 
under  the  terms  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  are  said 
to  have  preached  up  the  unlimited  power  of  the  prince,  because 
they  found  it  a  doctrine  that  pleased  the  court  and  made  way  for 
their  preferment.  And  I  believe  there  may  be  truth  enough  in  this- 
accusation  to  convince  us  that  human  frailty  will  too  often  interpOM 
itself  among  persons  of  the  holiest  function.  However,  it  may  he 
offered  in  excuse  for  the  clergy,  that  in  the  best  societies  there  nxe 
some  ill  members  which  a  corrupted  court  and  ministry  will  indus- 
triously find  out  and  introduce.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  held  and  preached  this  doctrine  were 
misguided  by  equivocal  terms,  and  by  perfect  ignorance  in  the  prin- 
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ciplcs  of  goveriiUient;  which  they  hud  not  made  any  pai:  »f  their 
study.  The  qiiestiou  origiually  put,  and,  as  I  remember  to  have 
heard  it  disputed  in  public  schools,  was  this,  Whether,  under  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  it  may  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magis- 
trate I!'  which  was  held  in  the  negative ;  and  this  in  certainly  the 
right  opinion.  But  many  of  the  clergy,  and  other  learned  men, 
deceived  by  dubious  expression,  mistook  the  object  to  which  passive 
obedience  was  due.  By  the  supreme  magistrate,  is  properly  under- 
stood the  legislative  power,  which  in  all  governments  must  be  abso- 
lute and  unlimited.  But  the  word  magistrate  seeming  to  denote  a 
single  person,  and  to  express  the  executive  power,  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  obedience  due  to  the  legislature  was,  for  want  of  knowing 
or  considering  this  easy  distinction,  misapplied  to  the  administration. 
Neither  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  clergy  or  other  well-meaning  peo- 
ple should  fall  into  this  error,  which  deceived  Uobbes  himself  so  far 
as  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  political  mistakes  in  his  books; 
where  he  perpetually  confounds  the  executive  with  the  legislative 
power,  though  all  well-instituted  states  have  ever  placed  them  in 
different  hands,  as  may  be  obvious  to  those  who  know  anything  of 
Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  other  republics  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
the  greater  ones  of  Carthage  and  Rome. 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  when  these  doctrimes  began 
to  be  preached  among  us,  the  kingdom  had  not  quite  worn  out  the 
memory  of  that  horrid  rebellion  under  the  consequences  of  which 
it  had  groaned  almost  twenty  years.  And  a  weak  prince,  in  con- 
junction with  a  succession  of  most  prostitute  ministers,  began  again 
to  dispose  the  people  to  new  attempts,  which  it  was,  no  doubt,  tlie 
clergy's  duty  to  endeavor  to  prevent;  though  some  of  them,  for 
want  of  knowledge  in  temporal  affairs,  and  others  perhaps  from  a 
worse  principle,  proceeded  upon  a  topic  that,  strictly  followed,  would 
enslave  all  mankind. 

Among  other  theological  arguments  made  use  of  in  those  tiroes 
in  praise  of  monarchy  and  justification  of  absolute  obedience  to  a 
prince,  there  seemed  to  be  one  of  a  singular  nature :  it  was  urged 
that  Heaven  was  governed  by  a  monarch  who  had  none  to  control 
his  power,  but  was  absolutely  obeyed  :  then  it  followed,  that  earthly 
governments  were  the  more  perfect,  the  nearer  they  imitated  the 
government  in  Heaven.  All  which  I  look  upon  as  the  strongest 
argument  against  despotic  power  that  ever  was  offered;  since  no 
reason  can  possibly  be  assigned,  why  it  is  best  for  the  world  that 
God  Almighty  has  such  a  power  which  does  not  directly  prove  that 
no  mortal  man  should  ever  have  the  like. 
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But,  though  a  church-of-England  man  thinks  every  species  of 
government  equally  lawful,  he  does  not  think  them  equally  ex- 
pedient, or  for  every  country  indifferently.  There  may  be  some- 
thrng  in  the  climate  naturally  disposing  men  toward  one  sort  of 
obedience ;  as  is  manifest  all  over  Asia,  where  we  never  read  of  any 
commonwealth,  except  some  small  ones  on  the  western  coasts,  estab- 
lished by  the  Greeks.  There  may  be  a  great  deal  in  the  situation 
of  a  country  and  in  the  present  genius  of  the  people.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  temperate  climates  usually  run  into  moderate 
governments,  and  the  extremes  into  despotic  power.  It  is  a  remark 
of  Hobbes,  that  the  youth  of  England  are  corrupted  in  their  prin- 
ciples of  government  by  reading  the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
who  writ  under  commonwealths.  But  it  might  have  been  more 
fairly  offered  for  the  honor  of  liberty,  that,  while  the  rest  of  the 
known  world  was  overrun  with  the  arbitrary  government  of  single 
persons,  arts  and  sciences  togk  their  rise  and  flourished  only  in  those 
few  small  territories  where  the  people  were  free.  And  though 
learning  may  continue  after  liberty  is  lost,  as  it  did  in  Home  for  a 
while  upon  the  foundations  laid  under  the  commonwealth  and  the 
particular  patronage  of  some  emperors,  yet  it  hardly  ever  began 
under  a  tyranny  in  any  nation ;  because  slavery  is  of  all  things  the 
greatest  clog  and  obstacle  to  speculation.  And,  indeed,  arbitrary 
power  is  but  the  first  natural  step  from  anarchy  or  the  savage  lifb ; 
the  adjusting  of  power  and  freedom  being  an  effect  and  consequence 
of  maturer  thinking :  and  this  is  nowhere  so  duly  regulated  as  in  a 
limited  monarchy :  because  I  believe  it  may  pass  for  a  maxim  in 
state,  that  the  administration  cannot  be  placed  in  too  few  hands, 
nor  the  legislature  in  too  many.  Now,  in  this  material  point,  the 
constitution  of  the  English  government  far  exceeds  all  others  at 
this  time  on  the  earth ;  to  which  the  present  establishment  of  the 
church  does  so  happily  agree,  that  i  think  whoever  is  an  enemy  to 
either,  must  of  necessity  be  so  to  both. 

He  thinks,  as  our  monarchy  is  constituted,  an  hereditary  right 
is  much  to  be  preferred  before  election.  Because  the  government 
here,  especially  by  some  late  amendments,  is  so  regularly  disposed 
in  all  its  parts,  that  it  almost  executes  itself.  And  therefore,  upon 
the  death  of  a  prince  among  us,  the  administration  goes  on  without 
any  rub  or  interruption.  For  the  same  reasons,  we  have  less  to 
apprehend  from  the  weakness  or  fury  of  our  monarchs,  who  have 
such  wise  councils  to  guide  the  first  and  laws  to  restrain  the  other. 
And  therefore  this  hereditary  right  should  be  kept  so  sacred  as 
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never  to  break  the  succession,  unless  where  the  preserving  of  it 
may  endanger  the  constitution ;  which  is  not  from  any  intrinsie 
merit,  or  unalienable  right,  in  a  particular  family,  but  to  avoid  the 
consequences  that  usually  attend  the  ambition  of  competitors,  to 
which  elective  kingdoms  are  exposed ;  and  which  is  the  only  obstacle 
to  hinder  them  from  arriving  at  the  greatest  perfection  that  govern- 
ment can  possibly  reach.  lience  appears  the  absurdity  of  that  dis- 
tinction between  a  king  de  facto  and  one  dejurcy  with  respect  to 
us.  For  every  limited  monarch  is  a  king  de  jure^  because  he 
governs  by  the  consent  of  the  whole,  which  is  authority  sufficient 
to  abolish  all  precedent  right.  If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he 
is  no  longer  a  limited  monarch ;  if  he  afterward  consent  to  limita- 
tions, he  becomes  immediately  king  dejure  for  the  same  reason. 

The  great  advocates  for  succession,  who  affirm  it  ought  not  to  be 
violated  upon  any  regard  or  consideration  whatsoever,  do  insist 
much  upon  one  argument,  that  seems  to  carry  Httle  weight.  They 
would  have  it  that  a  crown  is  a  prince's  birthright,  and  ought  at 
least  to  be  as  well  secured  to  him  and  his  posterity  as  the  inherit- 
ance of  any  private  man ;  in  short,  that  he  has  the  same  title  to  his 
kingdom  which  every  individual  has  to  liis  property :  now  the  con- 
sequence of  this  doctrine  must  be,  that,  as  a  man  may  find  several 
ways  to  waste,  misspend,  or  abuse  his  patrimony,  without  Jieing 
answerable  to  the  laws ;  so  a  king  may  in  like  manner  do  what  he 
will  with  his  own;  that  is,  he  may  squander  and  misapply  his 
revenues,  and  even  alienate  the  crown,  without  being  called  to  an 
account  by  his  subjects.  They  allow  such  a  prince  to  be  guilty, 
indeed,  of  much  folly  and  wickedness,  but  for  these  he  is  answerable 
to  God,  as  every  private  man  must  be,  that  is  guilty  of  mismanage- 
ment in  his  own  concerns.  Now,  the  folly  of  this  reasoning  will 
best  appear  by  applying  it  in  a  parallel  case.  Should  any  man  argne 
that  a  physician  is  supposed  to  understand  his  own  art  best ;  that 
the  law  protects  and  encourages  his  profession ;  and  therefore,  al- 
though he  should  manifestly  prescribe  poison  to  all  his  patients, 
whereof  they  should  immediately  die,  he  cannot  be  justly  punished, 
but  is  answerable  only  to  God :  or  should  the  same  be  offered  in 
behalf  of  a  divine,  who  would  preach  against  religion  and  moral 
duties ;  in  either  of  these  two  cases,  everybody  would  find  out  the 
sophistry,  and  presently  answer  that,  although  common  men  are  not 
exactly  skilled  in  the  composition  or  application  of  medicines,  or  in 
prescribing  the  limits  of  duty,  yet  the  difference  between  pouoni 
and  remedies  is  easily  known  by  their  effects;  and  common  ] 
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soon  distinguishes  between  virtue  and  vice :  and  it  must  b^  necessary 
to  forbid  both  these  the  further  practice  of  their  professions,  because 
their  crimes  are  not  purely  personal  to  the  physician  or  the  divine, 
but  destructive  to  the  public.  All  which  is  infinitely  stronger  in 
respect  to  a  prince,  in  whose  good  or  ill  conduct  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  a  whole  nation  is  included :  whereas  it  is  of  small  conse- 
quence to  the  public,  further  than  example,  how  any  private  person 
manages  his  property. 

But  granting  that  the  right  of  a  lineal  successor  to  a  crown  were 
upon  the  same  foot  with  the  property  of  a  subject,  still  it  may  at 
any  time  be  transferred  by  the  legislative  power,  as  other  properties 
frequently  are.  The  supreme  power  in  a  state  can  do  no  wrong, 
because  whatever  that  does  is  the  action  of  all :  and  when  the  law- 
yers apply  this  maxim  to  the  king,  they  must  understand  it  only  in 
that  sense  as  he  is  administrator  of  the  supreme  power ;  otherwise 
it  is  not  universally  true,  but  may  be  controlled  in  several  instances 
easy  to  produce. 

And  these  are  the  topics  we  must  proceed  upon  to  justify  our  ex- 
clusion of  the  young  pretender  in  France ;  that  of  his  suspected 
birth  being  merely  popular,  and  therefore  not  made  use  of,  as  I  re- 
member, since  the  revolution,  in  any  speech,  vote,  or  proclamation, 
where  there  was  an  occasion  to  mention  him. 

As  to  the  abdication  of  king  James,  which  the  advocates  on  that 
side  look  upon  to  have  been  forcible  and  unjust,  and  consequently 
void  in  itself,  I  think  a  man  may  observe  every  article  of  the 
English  church  without  being  in  much  pain  about  it.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  all  doors  were  laid  open  for  his  departure,  and  perhaps 
not  without  the  privity  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  reasonably  con- 
cluding that  the  kingdom  might  bo  better  settled  in  his  absence; 
but  to  affirm  he  had  any  cause  to  apprehend  the  same  treatment 
with  his  father  is  an  improbable  scandal  flung  upon  the  nation  by 
a  few  bigoted  French  scribblers,  or  the  invidious  assertion  of  a 
ruined  party  at  home  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls;  not  one 
material  circumstance  agreeing  with  those  in  1648 ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  nation  having  preserved  the  utmost  horror  for  that 
ignominious  murder :  but  whether  his  removal  were  caused  by  his 
own  fears  or  other  men's  artifices,  it  is  manifest  to  me  that,  sup- 
posing the  throne  to  be  vacant,  which  was  the  foot  the  nation  went 
upon,  the  body  of  the  people  were  thereupon  left  at  liberty  to  choose 
what  forms  of  government  they  pleased,  by  themselves  or  their 
representati'ves. 
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The  onlj  difficulty  of  any  weight  against  the  proceedings  at  the 
revuhition  is  an  obvious  objection  to  which  the  writers  upon  that 
subject  have  not  yet  given  a  direct  or  sufficient  answer,  as  if  they 
were  in  pain  at  some  consequences  which  they  apprehend  those  of 
the  contrary  opinion  might  draw  from  it.  I  will  repeat  this  objec- 
tion as  it  was  offered  me  some  time  ago,  with  all  its  advantages,  by 
a  very  pious,  learned,  and  worthy  gentleman  of  the  nonjaring  party. 

The  force  of  his  argument  turned  upon  this ;  that  the  laws  made 
by  the  supreme  power  cannot  otherwise  than  by  the  supreme  power 
be  annulled  :  that  this  consisting  in  England  of  a  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  whereof  each  have  a  negative  voice,  no  two  of  them  can 
repeal  or  enact  a  law  without  consent  of  the  third ;  much  less  may 
any  one  of  them  be  entirely  excluded  from  its  part  of  the  legislature 
by  a  vote  of  the  other  two.  That  all  these  maxims  were  openly 
violated  at  the  revolution ;  where  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  and 
people,  not  summoned  by  the  king's  writ  (which  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  constitution),  and  consequently  no  lawful  meeting,  did, 
merely  upon  their  own  authority,  declare  the  king  to  have  abdicated, 
the  throne  vacant,  and  gave  the-  crown  by  a  vote  to  a  nephew, 
when  there  were  three  children  to  inherit;  though  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  realm  the  next  heir  is  immediately  to  succeed. 
Neither  does  it  appear  how  a  prince's  abdication  can  make  any  other 
sort  of  vacancy  in  the  throne  than  would  be  caused  by  his  death; 
since  he  cannot  abdicate  for  his  children  (who  claim  their  right  of 
succession  by  act  of  parliament)  otherwise  than  by  his  own  consent 
in  form  to  a  bill  from  the  two  houses. 

And  this  is  the  difficulty  that  seems  chiefly  to  stick  with  the 
most  reasonable  of  those  who,  from  a  mere  scruple  of  conscience, 
refuse  to  join  with  us  upon  the  revolution  principle;  but  for  the 
rest,  are  I  believe  as  far  from  loving  arbitrary  government  as  any 
others  can  be  who  are  born  under  a  free  constitution  and  are  allowed 
to  have  the  least  share  of  common  good  sense. 

In  this  objection  there  are  two  questions  included :  first,  "Whether, 
upon  the  foot  of  our  constitution,  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  the 
late  king  James,  a  king  of  England  may  be  deposed  ?  The  second 
is,  Whether  the  people  of  England,  convened  by  their  own  authority 
after  the  king  had  withdrawn  himself  in  the  manner  he  did,  had 
power  to  alter  the  succession  ? 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  point  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine; 
and  shall  therelbre  only  say,  that  to  any  man  who  holds  the  nega- 
tive I  would  demand  the  liberty  of  putting  the  case  as  strongly  «• 
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I  please.  I  will  suppose  a  prince  limited  by  laws  like  ours,  yet  run- 
ning into  a  thousand  caprices  of  cruelty,  like  Nero  or  Caligula ;  I 
will  suppose  him  to  murder  his  mother  and  his  wife ;  to  commit 
incest,  to  ravish  matrons,  to  blow  up  the  senate,  and  bum  his  me- 
tropolis J  openly  to  renounce  God  and  Christ,  and  worship  the  devil : 
these  and  the  like  exorbitances  are  in  the  power  of  a  single  person 
to  commit,  without  the  advice  of  a  ministry  or  assistance  of  an  army. 
And  if  such  a  king  as  I  have  described  cannot  be  deposed  but  by 
his  own  consent  in  parliament,  I  do  not  well  see  how  he  can  be  re- 
sisted, or  what  can  be  meant  by  a  limited  monarchy ;  or  what  signi- 
fies the  people's  consent  in  making  and  repealing  laws,  if  the  person 
who  administers  has  no  tie  but  conscience,  and  is  answerable  to  none 
but  God.  I  desire  no  stronger  proof  than  an  opinion  must  be  false 
than  to  find  very  great  absurdities  annexed  to  it,  and  there  cannot 
be  greater  than  in  the  present  case ;  for  it  is  not  a  bare  speculation 
that  kings  may  run  into  such  enormities  as  are  above  mentioned : 
the  practice  may  be  proved  by  examples,  not  only  drawn  from  the 
first  Caasars  or  later  emperors,  but  many  modern  princes  of  Europe ; 
such  as  Peter  the  Cruel,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  John  Basilovitz  of 
Muscovy,  and  in  our  own  nation,  king  John,  Bichard  III.,  and 
Henry  VIII.  But  there  cannot  be  equal  absurdities  supposed  in 
maintaining  the  contrary  opinion ;  because  it  is  certain  that  princes 
have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  a  majority  on  their  side,  by  any  toler- 
able administration,  till  provoked  by  continual  oppressions ;  no  man 
indeed  can  then  answer  where  the  madness  of  the  people  will  stop. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  objection.  Whether  the  people  of 
England,  convened  by  their  own  authority  upon  king  James's  pre- 
cipitate departure,  had  power  to  alter  the  succession  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  I  think  it  is  manifest,  from  the  practice  of  the 
wisest  nations,  and  who  seem  to  have  had  the  truest  notions  of  free 
dom,  that,  when  a  prince  was  laid  aside  for  mal-ad ministration,  the 
nobles  and  people,  if  they  thought  it  necessary  for  the  public  weal, 
did  resume  the  administration  of  the  supreme  power  (the  power 
itself  having  been  always  in  them),  and  did  not  only  alter  the  suc- 
cession, but  often  the  very  form  of  government  too,  because  they 
believed  there  was  no  natural  right  in  one  man  to  govern  another, 
but  that  all  was  by  institution,  force,  or  consent.  Thus  the  cities 
of  Greece,  when  they  drove  out  their  tyrannical  kings,  either  chose 
others  from  a  new  family  or  abolished  the  kingly  government  and 
became  free  states.  Thus  the  Bomans,  upon  the  expulsion  of  Tar- 
quin,  found  it  Inconvenient  for  them  to  be  subject  any  longer  to  the 
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serves  to  lessen  or  increase  their  several  oongregations^  from  i  « 

they  receive  their  contributions.  c 

Another  difficulty  which  may  embarrass  the  Presbyteriiiu  c 

their  establishment  will  be^  how  to  adjust  their  ckdm  of  the  '  t 

independency  on  the  civil  power,  with  the  oonstitntioD  of  thii  £ 

archy  ?  a  point  so  delicate  that  it  has  often  filled  the  heads  f 

patriots  with  dangerous  notions  of  the  choroh-olergy  wi      il 
least  ground  of  suspicion.  t 

As  to  the  Presbyterians  allowing  liberty  of  CNmseienee  to  t 

episcopal  principles  when  their  own  kirk  shall  be  predominaiit)  ti        i 
writers  arc  so  universally  agreed  in  the  negative^  as  well  as 
practice  during  Oliver's  reign,  that  I  believe  no  reaaonable  e 
man  (who  must  then  be  dissenter)  will  expeot  it. 

I  shall  here  take  notice,  that  in  the  division  of  employi 
among  the  Presbyterians,  afler  this  approaching  repeal  of  the  IM 
Act,  supposing  them  in  proper  time  to  have  an  equal  wbaarej 
will  be  three  or  four  to  one  on  their  side  in  any  farther  8eh< 
may  have  toward  making  their  religion  nationaL     For  I  reel       i 
those  gentlemen  sent  over  from  England,  whatever  religion 
profess,  or  have  been  educated  in,  to  be  of  that  party;  since l(i 
no  mark  of  prudence  for  any  persons  to  oppose  the  ounent  d^ 
nation  where  thoy  are  in  some  sort  only  sojourners ;  unless  ihej: 
it  in  direction. 

K  there  be  any  maxim  in  politics  not  to  be  eontrolled,  it  msfltte  , 
the  following :  that  those  whose  private  interest  is  united  with  Ak 
interest  of  their  country,  supposing  them  to  be  of  equal  uider 
standing  with  the  rest  of  their  neighbors,  will  heartily  wish  that  ds 
nation  should  thrive.  Out  of  these  are  indubitably  excepted  sB 
persons  who  are  sent  from  another  kingdom  to  be  employed  in  pliMf 
of  profit  or  power ;  because  they  cannot  possibly  bear  any  affoelioi 
to  the  place  where  they  sojourn,  even  for  life,  their  sole  buriaMi 
being  to  advance  themselves  by  following  the  advice  of  their  pDi- 
cipals.  I  except  likewise  those  persons  who  are  taken  into  oSm^ 
although  natives  of  the  land ;  because  they  are  greater  gainers,  vUk 
they  keep  their  offices,  than  they  could  possibly  be  by  mending  At 
miserable  condition  of  their  country. 

I  except,  thirdly,  all  hopers,  who,  by  balancing  aoooonts  wA 
themselves,  turn  the  scale  on  the  same  side ;  becanae  the  strong  es* 
pectation  of  a  good  certain  salary  will  outweigh  the  loss  by  bad  mto^ 
received  out  of  the  lands  in  moneyless  times. 

If  my  lords  the  bishops,  who  I  hear  are  now  emidoyed  b  • 
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•clieme  for  regulating  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  shall,  in  their  wisdom,  and  piety,  and  love  of  the  church, 
consent  to  this  repeal  of  the  Test,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  whole  reverend  body  will  cheerfully  submit  to  their  spiritual 
fiithers,  of  whose  paternal  tenderness  for  their  welfare  they  have 
Ibund  so  many  amazing  instances. 

.  I  am  not,  therefore,  under  liie  least  concern  about  the  clergy  on 
this  account.  They  will  (for  some  time)  be  no  great  sufferers  by 
this  repeal ;  because  I  cannot  recollect  among  all  our  sects  any  one 
that  gives  latitude  enough  to  take  the  oaths  required  at  an  institution 
to  a  church-living :  and  until  that  bar  shall  be  removed,  the  present 
episcopal  clergy  are  safe  for  two  years.  Although  it  may  be  thought 
somewhat  unequal  that,  in  the  northern  parts,  where  there  may  be 
three  dissenters  to  one  churchman,  the  whole  revenue  shall  be  en- 
grossed by  him,  who  has  so  small  a  part  of  the  cure. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  disadvantage,  which  the  dissenters  at 
present  lie  under,  of  a  disability  to  receive  church  preferments,  will 
be  easily  ren^died  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test.  For  the  dissenting 
toachers  are  under  no  incapacity  of  accepting  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments; wherein  they  agree  perfectly  with  the  popish  clergy, 
among  whom  great  cardinals  and  prelates  have  been  commanders  of 
armies,  chief  ministers,  knights  of  many  orders,  ambassadors,  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  in  most  high  offices  under  the  crown ;  although 
they  assert  the  indelible  character,  which  no  secretaries  among  us 
did  ever  assume.  '  But  that  many,  both  Presbyterians  and  Indepen- 
dents, commanders  as  well  as  private  soldiers,  were  professed  teach- 
ers in  the  time  of  their  dominion,  is  allowed  by  all.  Cromwell  him- 
self was  a  preacher ;  and  he  has  left  us  one  of  his  sermons  in  print, 
exactly  in  the  same  style  and  manner  with  those  of  our  modem 
Presbyterian  teachers ;  so  was  colonel  Howard,  sir  George  Downing, 
and  several  others,  whose  names  are  on  record.  I  can  therefore  see 
no  reason  why  a  painful  Presbyterian  teacher,  as  soon  as  the  Test 
shall  be  repealed,  may  not  be  privileged  to  hold,  along  with  the 
spiritual  office  and  stipend,  a  commission  in  the  army  or  the  civil 
list  in  commendam :  for  as  I  take  it,  the  church  of  England  is  the 
only  body  of  Christians  which  in  effect  disqualifies  those  who  are 
employed  to  preach  its  doctrine  from  sharing  in  the  civil  power  fur- 
ther than  as  senators ;  yet  this  was  a  privilege  begun  in  times  of 
popery,  many  hundred  years  before  the  Reformation,  and  woven  with 
the  very  institution  of  our  limited  monarchy. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  whereby  the  stipends  of  i 
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i.;u   -.7  -irr-  :::-.i-.i;ve*.     Z-r^rj  ^e        t  •  ^TMaBCJrfl 

•:iir".  1-..  "-1J    "i-i  si-.TK-?:-*?  T2j*  *r  •  »              Bextft 

i.v«    -1  ;.    L-.  i  Lr--^r  V  fill  jar  ^:         .      ^      ^  jt 

pa-*  .:  In^'i  -w'l^.Ti  'jl*  'z=,z^r  ^  smck  h  cxce       W 

.:  -.ir  v-nrr::!---.-    :i^  Trif-i  wli«  seqi  vd,  n      it  be 

•- .  ti.-:  *-::•  r:    :*  :ir   il-e^sdrg  teaeher.  1      »  bas  so  soalsK 

•-ijc-:  n.-^  .::  ▼i.*r=-.T  tI^  T'X'T  teucis  w  be  i  relieTedH 

:L.-^  Li.-i  :!=.-r^.  i^i  in  1  :-7':ter  eoodi     n  to      y  t      r  rents. 

hz'.  '.':.rT^  L-  ^:±^T  'iiMcoIrr  iq  itter,  ^gdiirt  wMebi 

r-r:::^  ;t  i  .^.  n .:  =•:■  r^*iLlT  c<*Mir.     For      [»poeiiig  the  Test  Act  le 
iril-ri.  a:.i  th-r  -ilfi-enters.  in  consequence,  fnllj  quslified  for  ill 
M:^-iIar  emr.IoTmentfi.  the  question  may  still  be  put,  wbetber 
of  Ir':!ani  will  be  often  the  persons  on  whom  they  e        be  bfr 
fitowc-d;   l<; ca-i.se  it  is  imagined  there  may  be  ant       r  a 
[.Scotland]  in  view,  more  nameroos  and  more  needy,  as  well  ai 
iiicritin;:.  and  more  easily  contented  with  snch  low  offiees;  i 
htjine  nearer  neighbors  hardly  think  it  worth  stirring  fiom  I 
chimney  sides  to  obtain.     And  I  am  told,  it  is  the  common 
of  tho«c  who  are  skilled  in  the  management  of  bees,  that  when  I 
Hce  a  forci;rn  swarm  at  some  distance  approaching  with  an  inl 
to  plunder  their  hives,  these  artists  have  a  trick  to  divert  th       «■   ■ 
some  neighboring  apiary,  there  to  make  what  bayoo  they 
This  I  should  not  have  hinted,  if  I  had  not  known  it  aire     '» 
have  gotten  ground  in  many  suspecting  heads;  fop  it  is  the  p 
tal(Mit  of  tills  nation  to  sec  dangers  afar  off;  to  all  which  I  can 
Hay,  that  our  native  Presbyterians  must,  by  pains  and  indnstiyi  1 
Hucli  a  fund  of  merit  as  will  answer  to  a  birth  six  degrees  mora  M  I 
iho  noitli.     If  tboy  cannot  arrive  at  this  perfection,  as  se^         '   * 
tln»  oHtiblishod  church  have  compassed  by  indefatigable  pains,  J 
not  woll  SCO  how  their  affairs  will  much  mend  by  repealing  the  I 
for  to  bo  (jualitiod  by  law  to  accept  an  employment,  and  yet       » 
tlis,|unlificd  in  fact,  jis  it  will  much  increase  the  mortificatioB.       k 
will  withdraw  the  pity  of  many  among  their  weD-^     hen, 
ttM-lv  deprive  tliom  of  that  merit  they  have  so  long       ide,  •      I  j 

n  loval.  true.  Pn»testant  pe<iplo,  persecuted  only  for  i  I 

If  tliis  happen  to  bo  their  case,  they  must  wait  nr  I 

until  they  can,  by  prudent,  gentle  steps,  make  | 
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iLe  religion  established  in  the  nation ;  after  which,  I  do  not  in  the 
*  least  doubt  that  they  will  take  most  effectual  methods  to  secure 
'*  iheir  power  against  those  who  must  then  be  dissenters  in  their  turn : 
f'  yg  rfeof,  if  we  may  form  a  future  opinion  from  present  times,  and 
ff  i     !  dispositions  of  dissenters,  who  love  to  make  a  thorough  refor- 

0  Ion,  the  number  and  qualities  will  be  yery  inconsiderable. 
Thus  I  have  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  after  long  thinking,  giyen 

f  my  judgment  upon  this  arduous  affair;  but  with  the  utmost  defer- 

1  eiice  and  submission  to  public  wisdom  and  power. 


QUERIES   RELATING  TO  THE  SACRA- 
MENTAL  TEST,  1732. 

Whether  hatred  and  violence  between  parties  in  a  state  be  not 
more  inflamed  by  different  views  of  interest  than  by  the  greater  or 
lesser  differences  between  them,  either  in  religion  or  government  ? 

Whether  it  be  any  part  of  the  question  at  this  time,  which  of  the 
two  religions  is  worse,  popery  or  fanaticism ;  or  not  rather  which  ci 
the  two  (having  both  the  same  good-will)  is  in  the  hopefulest  con- 
dition to  ruin  the  church  ? 

Whether  the  sectaries,  whenever  they  come  to  prevail,  will  not 
ruin  the  church  as  infallibly  and  effectually  as  the  Papists  ? 

Whether  the  prevailing  sectaries  could  allow  liberty  of  consci^oe 
to  dissenters,  without  belying  all  their  former  practice^  and  almost 
all  their  former  writings  ? 

Whether  many  hundred  thousand  Scotch  Presbyterians  are  not 
fully  as  virulent  against  the  episcopal  church  as  they  are  agunst  €he 
Papists ;  or  as  they  would  have  us  think  the  Papists  are  against 
them  ? 

Whether  the  Dutch,  who  are  most  distinguished  for  allowing 
liberty  of  conscience,  do  ever  admit  any  persons,  who  pro^ass  a  dif- 
ferent scheme  of  worship  from  their  own,  into  civil  employmentSi 
although  they  may  be  forced  by  the  nature  of  their  govemment  to 
receive  mercenary  troops  of  all  religions  ? 

Whether  the  dissenters  ever  pretended,  until  of  late  years,  to  de- 
sire more  than  a  bare  toleration  ? 

Whether,  if  it  be  true,  what  a  sorry  pamphleteer  asserte,  who 
lately  writ  for  repealing  the  Test^  that  the  dissenters  in  tfiis  king* 
37* 
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":   :.  ■.-.■.    ■   .  ;  "..   v  ::■.•"  ■;-  v.:::.    ':i-.-    i-liuri/liiiK-iK  it  voulJ  notU*  I      ^^^c-' 

r  ..]-vr  an  J  lawful  means,  to^v  |     ^^c 

or  ii 

1  :.■  _  •  /  .1- j'l::.'  !i:  .l:\'-!i.  I'V  tli«.-5c-  whom  thov  call  luwchorcV  I  0 
:..•  :;.  I  • ;  •-'■^>  *'»'  '»;«r_:'- 1  ■lrraii«iii>  alluWfd  to  dissenters,  has  been.  I  ^^i>i 
t...i*  ':■..■>■:■■!»  in  iuijtin.-.-.*  ilu-  ra 1 1 e«:ir  uf  those  sectaries  would  gn- I  ^^^ 
•  i  ;...!■.  \\-M-  ■::",  iij:iijy  «.-!"  th'.-iii  wuiild  euiiie  over  to  us,  and  theirpr-  i  ^ 
:i.  -  ill  a  liiii'-  ti:i:'-  fruniMe  to  iioihinir.  I     ^^' 

<J  i-  r. ,   \\  !.•  til'  r.  il"  wlmi  tlu-  alxivo  pamphleteer  asserts,  thaitfe  I     ^^^ 
>■  I'Turi.-  ;irv  1- 1  Ml",  ill   iiuiiil'iT  with  cr»iitnriijists,  be  true,  it  duoini* 
r'..  .,rly  I'-ll-'W  tliiit  tli'i-f  ri'j'L-atrJ  t<ikTatii.iijs   have  operated  directly 
«-i.iitr;iry  t't  what   tlii»-f  liiw-churcli  politicians  pretended  to  tbresw 
aii'.i  i;X|  *.'«.-t  /  I     ^ 

Wli.-tlur  any  (.■Kr-yiiian.  howevvr  dipiified   or  distin<»uished,if  |     ^ 
hi;  think  his  uwn  jirnfu^ion  nn.uit  a:«Toeahle   to  Holy  Scripture  ani 
till'  jiriiiiitivf  cliurcli,  can  ivally  wish  in  his    heart,  that  all  sectaries 
>li!iiil-i  be  upiui  an  I'ljual  foot  with  the  churchmen,  in  the  point uf 
civil  ])'iw»-r  an«l  i-iiiplnyinL'nts '/ 

Wlntlur  «]-i>(n]iacy.  Avhich  is  held  hy  the  church  to  he  a  divine 
and  ai>i»>tMlifal  in-titutinn,  he  not  a  funilaniental  point  of  religion. 
parti(.'ularly  in  that  ossi-ntial  one  of  conferring  holy  orders? 

Wli'thcr,  by  necessary  consequences,  the  several  expcdicDt* 
anion L*-  the  sectaries  to  constitute  their  teachers  are  not  absolutely 
null  and  vui«i  f 

Whether  the  sectaries  will  ever  agree  to  accept  ordination  only 
from  bishops  '! 

Whether  the  bisliops  and  clergy  will  be  content  to  give  up  epi.*- 
cupacy,  as  a  j/oint  indiilerent,  without  which  the  church  can  well 
subsist? 

AVhether  tliat  great  tenderness  toward  sectaries,  which  now  so 
much  ]»revails,  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  fears  of  popery,  or  to  that 
spirit  oi"  atheism,  deism,  scej)ticism,  and  universal  immorality,  which 
all  good  men  so  nineh  lament):' 

(granting  poj)ery  to  liave  many  more  errors  in  religion  than  any 
one  branch  of  the  sectaries,  lot  us  examine  the  actions  of  both,  as 
they  liave  each  affected  the  peace  of  these  kingdoms,  with  allowance 
for  the  short  time  which  the  sectaries  liad  to  act  in,  who  arc  in  a 
mann(*r  but  of  yesterday.  The  Papists  in  the  time  of  king  James 
Jl.  us(;d  all  endeavors  to  establish  their  superstition,  wherein  they 
faihrd  by  the  united  ])Ower  of  English  Church  Protestants,  with  the 
prince  of  Orange's  tussistance.     But  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  these 
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oied  Papists  had  the  least  design  to  oppose  or  murder  their  king, 
h  less  to  abolish  kingly  government;  nor  was  it  their  interest 
inclination  to  attempt  either. 

C      the  other  side,  the  puritans,  who  had  almost  from  the  begin- 

of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  been  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the 

th's  side,  joining  with  the  Scotch  enthusiasts  in  the  time  of 

Charles  I.,  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  Irish  rebellion  and 

acre,  by  distressing  that  prince,  and  making  it  impossible  for 

to  send  over  timely  succors.     And  a^r  that  prince  had  satis- 

his  parliament  in  every  single  point  to  be  complained  of,  the 

)  sectaries,  by  poisoning  the  minds  and  affsctions  of  the  people, 

b  the  most  false  and  wicked  representations  of  their  king,  were 

Me,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  years,  to  embroil  the  three  nations  in 

%  bloody  rebellion,  at  the  expense  of  many  thousand  lives;  to  turn 

iibe  kingly  power  into  anarchy ;  to  murder  their  prince  in  the  face 

>f  the  world;  and  (in  their  own  style)  to  destroy  the  church,  roof 

ind  branch. 

The  account  therefore  stands  thus: — The  Papists  aimed  at  one 
micious  act,  which  was  to  destroy  the  Protestant  religion;  wherein, 
God's  mercy  and  the  assistance  of  our  glorious  king  William, 
they  absolutely  failed.     The  sectaries  attempted  the  three  most  in- 
fernal actions  that  could  possibly  enter  into  the  hearts  of  men  for« 
saken  by  God ;  which  were,  the  murder  of  a  most  pious  king,  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  dburch ;  and 
cceeded  in  them  all. 

Upon  which  I  put  the  following  queries :  Whether  any  of  thoee 
ctaries  have  ever  yet,  in  a  solemn  public  manner,  renounced  any 
^ne  of  those  principles  upon  which  their  predecessors  then  acted  ? 

Whether,  considering  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  episcopal 
church  during  the  course  of  that  horrid  rebellion,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  it  until  the  happy  Restoration,  it  is  not  manifest,  that 
rtie  persecuting  spirit  lies  so  equally  divided  between  the  Papists 
and  the  sectaries,  that  a  feather  would  turn  the  balance  on  either 
side. 

And  therefore,  lastly,  Whether  any  person  of  common  under- 
standing, who  professes  himself  a  member  of  the  church  established| 
although  perhaps  with  little  inward  regard  to  any  religion,  (which 
is  too  often  the  case,)  if  he  loves  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  oonn- 
try,  can,  after  cool  thin  kin  g,''rejoice  to  see  a  power  placed  again  in 
the  hands  of  so  restless,  so  ambitious,  and  so  merciless  a  Action,  Id 
act  over  all  the  same  parts  a  second  time  ?  '      > 
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Whether  the  candor  of  that  expression^  so  fieqnent  of  ysi 
moil 8  and  pamphlets,  of  the  strength  and  nambor  of  tlie  I 
Ireland,  can  be  justified?  for  as  to  their  number,  howereri 
is  always  magnified  in  proportion  to  the  leal  or  polii     4 
speaker  or  writer ;  but  it  is  a  gross  imposition  up      en 
to  terrify  us  with  their  strength.     For  p<q     r. 
stances  it  lies  in  this  kingdom,  although  it  < 

nient  enough  from  the  consequences  it      s  to 
sloth,  and  ignorance,  as  well  as  poverty  of  t 
perly  dangerous  in  that  sense,  as  some  wonla  have  m        tt;  ^ 
cause  it  is  universally  hated  by  every  party  of  a  difier 
profession.     It  is  the  contempt  of  the  wise;  the  best  topif 
mors  of  designing  men,  but  the  real  terror  only  of  Ibols.    Th 
popish  interest  in  England  far  exceeds  that  among  as,  em      ' 
portion  to  the  wealth  and  extent  of  each  kingdom.     The 
remains  here  is  daily  dropping  into  Protestant  hands,  bj 
or  descent ;  and  that  affected  complaint  of  oounterfeit  eoovf 
fall  with  the  cause  of  it  in  half  a  generation,  unless  it  be  i       ( 
kept  alive  as  a  continual  fund  of  merit  and  eloquence.     !       Fi 
are  wholly  disarmed,  they  have  neither  courage,  leaden,  mooflJiM 
inclinations  to  rebel :  they  want  every  advantage  whieh  thej  ^ 
merly  possessed  to  follow  their  trade ;  and  wherein,  even 
advantages,  they  always  miscarried :  they  appear  yeir  easy  t      i 
fied  under  that  connivance,  which  they  enjoyed  dnrii  wMi 

last  reign  -,  nor  even  scrupled  to  reproach  another  party,       ler  wM 
they  pretend  to  have  suffered  so  much  severity. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  must  confess  to  have  snsp 
much  of  my  pity  toward  the  great  dreaders  of  popeiy,  many  of  wtioB 
appear  to  be  hale,  strong,  active  young  men,  who,  as  I  am  toM, 
drink,  and  sleep  heartily;  and  are  very  cheerful  (as  they  have  ex- 
ceeding good  reason)  upon  all  other  subjects.  However,  I  ennot 
too  much  commend  the  generous  concern  which  our  neighbon,  aol 
others  who  come  from  the  same  neighborhood,  are  so  kind  to  ex* 
press  for  us  upon  this  account,  although  the  former  be  fiffther  le- 
moved  from  the  danger  of  popery  by  twenty  leagues  of  sali  water; 
but  this  I  fear,  is  a  digression. 

When  an  artificial  report  was  raised  here  many  years  sgo^  of  ta 
intended  invasion  by  the  pretender,  (which  blew  over  after  it  bad 
done  its  office,)  the  dissenters  argued  in  their  talk  and  in  theb 
pamphlets  after  this  manner,  applying  themselves  to  thos^  cf  the 
church:  — "Gentlemen,  if  the  pretender  had  hmded^  as  Oo  bv 
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now  stands,  we  durst  not  assist  you ;  and  therefore,  unless  you  take 
'  the  Test,  whenever  you  shall  happen  to  be  invaded  in  earnest, 
\i'  we  are  desired  to  take  up  arms  in  your  defence,  our  answer  shall 
be,  Pray,  gentlemen,  fight  your  own  battles,  we  will  He  by  quietly ; 
conquer  your  enemies  by  yourselves,  if  you  can ;  we  will  not  do  your 
drudgery."  This  way  of  reasoning  I  have  heard  from  several  of 
iheir  chiefs  and  abettors,  in  a  hundred  conversatioos ;  ftnd  kave 
read  it  in  twenty  pamphlets :  and  I  am  confident  it  will  be  ofiored 
«gain,  if  the  project  should  fail  to  take  off  the  Test. 

Upon  which  piece  of  oratory  and  reasoning  I  form  the  following 
query :  Whether  in  case  of  an  invasion  from  the  pretender,  (which 
is  not  quite  so  probable  as  from  the  grand  signior,)  the  dissenters 
can,  with  prudence  and  safety,  offer  the  same  plea,  except  they 
shall  have  made  a  previous  stipulation  with  the  invaders  ?  And 
whether  the  full  freedom  of  their  religion  and  trade,  their  liyes, 
properties,  wives  and  children,  are  not,  and  have  not  always  been 
reckoned,  suflScient  motives  for  repelling  invasion,  especially  in  our 
sectaries,  who  call  themselves  the  truest  Protestants,  by  virtue  of 
their  pretended  or  real  fierceness  against  popery  ? 

Whether  omitting  or  neglecting  to  celebrate  the  day  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  blessed  king  Charles  I.,  enjoined  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, can  be  justly  reckoned  a  particular  and  distinguishing  mark 
of  good  affection  to  the  present  government  ? 

Whether,  in  those  churches  where  the  said  day  is  observed,  it 
will  fully  answer  the  intent  of  the  said  act,  if  the  preacher  shall 
commend,  excuse,  palliate,  or  extenuate  the  murder  of  that  royal 
martyr,  and  place  the  guilt  of  that  horrid  rebellion,  with  all  its  con- 
sequences, the  following  usurpations,  -the  entire  destruction  of  the 
church,  the  cruel  and  continual  persecutions  of  those  who  could  be 
discovered  to  profess  its  doctrines  with  the  ensuing  Babel  of  fanati- 
cism, to  the  account  of  that  blessed  king;  who,  by  granting  the 
Petition  of  Eight,  and  passing  every  bill  that  could  be  asked  for 
the  security  of  the  subject,  had,  by  the  confession  of  those  wicke^ 
men  before  the  war  began,  left  them  nothing  more  to  demand  ? 

Whether  such  a  preacher  as  I  have  named,  (whereof  there  have 
been  more  than  one,  not  many  years  past,  even  in  the  presence  of 
viceroys,)  who  takes  that  course  as  a  means  for  promotion,  may  not 
be  thought  to  step  a  little  out  of  the  common  road,  in  a  monarchy 
where  the  descendants  of  that  most  blessed  martyr  have  reigned  to 
this  day? 

X  ground  the  reason  of  making  these  queries  on  the  title  of 
act ;  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
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SOME  FEW  THOUGHTS 

CONCERNING  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  TEST. 


Those  of  either  side  who  have  written  upon  this  subject  of  tk 
Tost,  ill  milking  or  answering  objections,  seem  to  fail,  by  not  prc& 
ing  suflii'iontly  the  chief  point  upon  which  the  controversy  turns. 
The  arguments  used  by  those  who  write  for  the  church  are  ven 
good  in  their  kind;  but  will  have  little  force  under  the  present  cor- 
ruptions of  mankind,  because  the  authors  treat  this  subject  tanquam 
in  republica  Platonis,  et  non  in  face  Romuli. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  considering  how  few  employments  of 
any  consefjucnce  fall  to  the  share  of  those  English  who  are  bom  in 
this  kingdom,  and  tliose  few  very  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  conscience,  liberty,  and  all  regard  for  the  public  good,  they  stre 
not  worth  contending  for;  and  if  nothing  but  profit  were  in  tbc 
case,  it  would  hardly  cost  me  one  sigh,  when  I  should  see  those  few 
scraps  thrown  among  every  species  of  fanatics,  to  scufflle  for  among 
themselves. 

And  this  will  infallibly  be  the  case  after  repealing  the  Test.  For 
every  subdivision  of  sect  will,  with  equal  justice,  pretend  to  have  a 
share ;  and,  as  it  is  usual  with  sharers,  will  never  think  they  have 
enough  while  any  pretender  is  left  unprovided.  I  shall  not  except 
the  Quakers ;  because,  wlicn  the  passage  is  once  let  open  for  sects  to 
partake  in  public  emoluments,  it  is  very  probable  the  lawfulness  of 
taking  oaths,  and  wearing  carnal  weapons,  may  be  revealed  to  the 
brotherhood ;  which  thought,  I  confess,  was  first  put  into  my  head 
by  one  of  the  shrewdest  Quakers  in  this  kingdom. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON  IIEYLIN'S    HISTORY  OF   THE   PRESBYTERIANS,  WRITTEN  BY 
THE  DEAN  IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  BOOK. 


Tins  book,  by  some  errors  and  neglects  in  the  style  seems  not  to 
\ave  received  the  author's  last  correction.  It  is  written  with  some 
vehemence,  very  pardonable  in  one  who  had  been  an  observer  and 
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ft  sufferer,  in  England,  under  that  diabolical  fanatic  sect,  which  then 

destroyed  church  and  state.     But  by  comparing,  in  my  memory, 

irbat  I  have  read  in  other  histories,  he  neither  aggravates  nor  falsi- 

8  any  facts.     His  partiality  appears  chiefly  in  setting  the  actions 

f^of  Calvinists  in  the  strongest  light,  without  equally  dwelling  on 

those  of  the  other  side ;  which,  however,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not 

Ida  proper  business.    And  yet  he  might  have  spent  some  more 

^  words  on  the  inhuman  massacre  of  Paris,  and  other  parte  of  France, 

'  which  no  provocation  (and  yet  the  king  had  the  greatest  possible) 

^  could  excuse,  or  much  extenuate.     The  author,  according  to  the 

'  current  opinion  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  had  too  high  notions  of  regal 

power;  led  by  th^  common  mistake  of  the  term  supreme  magistrate, 

and   not  rightly  distinguishing  between  the   legislature  and   the 

administration;  into  which  mistake  the  clergy  fell  or  continued, 

iu  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  I  have  shown  and  explained  in  a 

treatise,  &c.  Jonathan  Swifr 

Jiarch  6,  1727-8. 


REASONS 

HUMBLY   OFFERED   TO   THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  IRELAND 

FOR  REPEALING  THE  SACRAMENTAL  TEST  IN  FAVOR  OP  THE 
CATHOLICS, 

OTHERWISE  CALLED  ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  AND,  BY  THEIR  ILL- 
WILLERS,  PAPISTS.  DRaWN  PARTLY  FROM  ARGUMENTS  AS 
THEY  ARE  CATHOLICS,  AND  PARTLY  FROM  ARGUMENTS  COM- 
MON TO  THEM  WITH  THEIR  BRETHREN  THE  DISSENTERS.      1733. 


It  is  weW  known  that  the  first  conquerors  of  this  kingdom  were 
English  Catholics,  subjects  to  English  Catholic  kings,  from  whom, 
by  their  valor  and  success,  they  obtained  large  portions  of  land,  given 
them  as  a  reward  for  their  many  victories  over  the  Irish }  to  which 
merit  our  brethren  the  dissenters,  of  any  denomination  whatsoever^ 
have  not  the  least  pretension. 

It  is  confessed  that  the  posterity  of  those  first  victorious  Catholics . 
were  often  forced  to  rise  in  their  own  defence  against  new  colonies 
from  England,  who  treated  them  like  mere  native  Irish,  with  innu* 
merable  oppressions,  depriving  them  of  their  lands,  and  driviiig  them 
by  fcNTce  of  arms  into  the  most  desolate  parts  of  the  kingdom  |  tiO^ 
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in  til''  ii''Xt  u'fu-r.iti'Hi,  tlu'  rliiMnMi  of  those  tyrants  were  uscdia  1 
i!i.-  >;iiii'-  iiiiuiiMr  I'V  lu'W  KML^li>li  ailvriitiirtTs ;   which  practice  con-   ' 
i!;.'!.-!  lur  iiia^iy  cMiturirs.      l>iit  it  is  iiirreed  on  all  hands  that  no    \ 
i:i«M!rt  itiiii-  wm-  cvt  r  lunK',  cxcvj»t  alUT  «ri*oat  oppressions  Lyfresii 
in\;i'lii>:   \\liiTra>  ail  tiu-  rvbclliuns  ot*  J*uritaiis,  l*roshytcrians, Ic- 
(.irj.i'nJriits,  ami  i»tlu'r  stctarios,  constantly  began  before  any  pruvo- 
catinus  wiTf  iriven,  except  that  they  were  not  suffered  to  change  the 
•ruvirnnient  in  church  and  state,  and  seize  both  into  their  own  hands; 
whirh,  Imwever,  at  last  they  did,  with  the  murder  of  their  kiDg,aBd 
ul'  mauy  thousands  ul' his  best  subjects.  1' 

The  Catholics  were  always  detendcrs  of  monarchy,  as  constitatcd 
in  these  kiiiL'donis  ;  whereas  our  brethren,  the  dissenters,  were  alwaw 
republicans,  both  in  principle  and  practice. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  Catholics  of  these  kingdoms,  botk 
])riests  and  laity,  are  true  Whijrs,  in  the  best  and  most  proper  sense 
c»l'  tl^e  word  :  bearin*::  as  well  in  their  hearts  as  in  their  outward 
profession  an  entire  loyalty  to  the  royal  house  of  Hanover,  in  the 
]K'rson  and  posterity  of  ( Jeorire  11.,  aucainst  the  Pretender  and  all  his 
adherents;  to  whieli  they  think  themselves  bound  in  gratitude, as 
well  as  eonseience,  by  the  lenity  wherewith  they  have  been  treated 
sinee  the  death  of  (pieen  Anne,  so  diii'erent  from  what  they  suffered 
in  the  four  Lust  years  of  that  j)rincess,  during  the  administration  of 
that  wiekc^d  minister  the  earl  of  Oxford. 

The  (^atholics  of  this  kinirdoni  humbly  hope  that  they  have  at 
least  as  lair  a  title  as  any  of  their  brother  dissenters  to  the  appella- 
tion of  Protestants.  They  have  always  protested  against  the  selling, 
dethroning,  or  niurderin*^  their  kings;  against  the  usurpations  and 
avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome;  against  Deism,  Atheism,  Socinian- 
ism,  Quakerism,  Muggletonianism,  Fanaticism,  Brownism,  as  well  as 
airainst  all  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  heretics.  Whereas  the  title 
of  Protestants,  assumed  by  the  whole  herd  of  dissenters  (except  our 
selves)  depends  entirely  upon  their  protesting  against  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  and  chaptei*s,  with  their  revenues,  and  the  whole 
hierarchy;  which  are  the  very  expressions  used  in  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant^  where  the  word  popery  is  only  mentioned  ati  inr/- 
(h'tnn  ;  because  the  (.'atholics  agree  with  the  episcopal  church  in 
those  fundamentals. 

'  A  .«.h-mri  lfa;:iie  jui'J  covrniint  entered  iiit(»  between  the  Scutch  and  Eogli«h 

ill  the  r«'l)»'lliuii  a:x:iin.><t  kinj;  Cliarlos  I,,  Ifit.'J;  «)f  which  it  was  a  principal  objecti 

♦•t(»  eiideavwr  the  txlirpatiuii  ui'  prelacy,  that  is,  church  government  by  arcbbijhopif 

Sishops,  (lean.'',  archdeacon.^,  and  all  other  episcopal  officers  depending  on  that 

*.>r!irehv." 
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Although  the  Catholics  cannot  deny  that  in  the  great  rebellion 
.     inst  king  Charles  I.  more  soldiers  of  their  religion  were  in  the 

rliament  army  than  in  his  majesty's  troops;  and  that  many  jesnits 
and  friars  went  about  in  the  disguise  of  Presbyterian  and  Indepen- 
dent ministers  to  preach  up  rebellion,  as  the  best  historians  of  those 
times  inform  us ;  yet  the  bulk  of  Catholics  in  both  kingdoms  pre- 
served their  loyalty  entire. 

The  Catholics  have  some  reason  to  think  it  a  little  hard  when 
their  enemies  will  not  please  to  distinguish  between  the  rebellious 
riot  committed  by  that  brutal  ruffian  sir  Phelim  O'Neal,  with  his 
tumultuous  crew  of  rabble,  and  the  forces  raised  afterward  by  the 
Catholic  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  English  pale,  in  defence  of  the 
king,  after  the  English  rebellion  began.  It  is  well  known  that  his 
majesty's  affairs  were  in  great  distraction  some  time  before,  by  an 
invasion  of  the  covenanting  Scottish  kirk  rebels,  and  by  the  base 
terms  the  king  was  forced  to  accept,  that  they  might  be  kej^t  in 
quiet,  at  a  juncture  when  he  was  every  hour  threatened  at  home  by 
^at  fanatic  party,  which  soon  after  set  all  in  a  flame.  And  if  the 
Catholic  army  in  Ireland  fought  for  their  king  against  the  forces 
sent  over  by  the  parliament,  then  in  actual  rebellion  against  him, 
what  person  of  loyal  principles  can  be  so  partial  as  to  deny  that 
they  did  their  duty  by  joining  with  the  marquis  of  Ormond  and 
other  commanders,  who  bore  their  commissions  from  the  king?  For 
which  great  numbers  of  them  lost  their  lives  and  forfeited  their 
estates ;  a  great  part  of  the  latter  being  now  possessed  by  many  dor 
scendants,  from  those  very  men  who  had  drawn  their  swords  in  the 
service  of  that  rebellious  parliament  which  cut  off  his  liead  and 
destroyed  monarchy.  And  what  is  more  amazing,  although  the 
same  persons,  when  the  Irish  were  entirely  subdued,  continued  in 
power  under  the  Rump,  were  chief  confidants  and  faithful  subjects 
to  Cromwell,  yet,  being  wise  enough  to  foresee  a  restoration,  they 
seized  the  forts  and  castles  here  out  of  the  hands  of  their  brethren 
in  rebellion  for  the  service  of  the  king;  just  saving  the  tide,  and 
putting  in  a  stock  of  merit  sufficient  not  only  to  preserve  the  land 
which  the  Catholics  lost  by  their  loyalty,  but  likewise  to  preserve 
their  civil  and  military  employments,  or  be  higher  advanced. 

Those  insurrections  wherewith  the  Catholics  are  charged,  from 
tlie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  great  English  rebel- 
lion, were  occasioned  by  many  oppressions  they  lay  under.  They 
had  no  intention  to  introduce  a  new  religion,  but  to  enjoy  the  lib^ 
erty  of  preserving  the  old ;  the  very  same  which  their  anoeitof 

v.— 38 
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professed  from  the  time  that  Christianitj  was  first  introduced 
this  island,  which  was  by  Catholics;  but  whether  mingled  witl 
ru])tii>ns,  as  some  pretend,  does  not  belong  to  the  question.    ' 
had  no  design  to  change  the  government;  they  neyer  att        dli  ■ 
fight  against,  to  imprison,  to  betray,  to  sell,  to  bring  to  a  trial,  orli  | 
murder  their  king.     The  schismatics  acted  by  a  spirit  directly  «§• 
trary ;  they  united  in  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  al     tk 
whole  system  of  spiritual  government,  established  in  all  C! 
nations,  and  of  apostolic  institution ;  concluding  the  ij 

the  murder  of  the  king  in  cold  blood,  and  upon  mature  (!•     )enl       I 
at  the  same  time  changing  the  monarchy  into  a  commonn      h*       I 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  lost  theii 
for  fighting  in  defence  of  their  king.     The  sohismatics,  who  • 
the  father's  head,  forced  the  son  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  overtaiMA 
the  whole  ancient  frame  of  government,  religious  and  oiyil;  O' 
grants  of  those  very  estates  which  the  Catholics  lost  in  de         i 
the  ancient  constitution,  many  of  which  estates  are  at  this  daypn- 
sesscd  by  the  posterity  of  those  schismatics :  and  thus  they  g 
by  their  rebellion  what  the  Catholics  lost  by  their  loyalty.  | 

We  allow  the  Catholics  to  be  brethren  of  the  dissenters; 
people  indeed  (which  we  cannot  allow)  would  have  them  to  be 
children,  because  we  both  dissent  from  the  church  established,  tid 
both  agree  in  abolishing  this  persecuting  Sacramental  Test:  by  whid 
negative  discouragement,  we  are  both  rendered  incapable  of  civii 
and  military  employments.  However,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
bold  familiarity  of  these  schismatics,  in  calling  the  memben  of  Ae 
national  church  their  brethren  and  fellow  Protestants.  It  is  tne 
that  all  these  sects  (except  the  Catholics)  are  brethren  to  eaoh  othff 
in  faction,  ignorance,  iniquity,  perverseness,  pride,  and  (if  we  exe^ 
the  Quakers)  in  rebellion.  But  how  the  churchmen  can  be  styled 
their  fellow  Protestants  we  cannot  comprehend ;  becausCi  when  tlu 
whole  Babel  of  sectaries  joined  against  the  church,  the  king,  and 
the  nobility,  for  twenty  years,  in  a  match  at  football,  where  the 
proverb  expressly  tells  us  that  all  are  fellows ;  while  the  three  king- 
doms were  tossed  to  and  fro,  the  churches,  and  cities,  and  ropi 
palaces,  shattered  to  pieces  by  their  balls,  their  buffets,  and  their 
kicks ;  the  victors  would  allow  no  more  fellows  at  football ;  but  mat' 
dcred,  sequestered,  plundered,  deprived,  banished  to  the  plantatimip, 
or  enslaved  all  their  opposers,  who  had  lost  the  game. 

It  is  said  the  world  is  governed  by  opinion ;  and  politicians  aastoa 
us  that  all  power  is  founded  thereupon.     Wherefore,  as  all  hmntn 
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rcatures  are  fond  to  distraction  of  their  own  opinions,  and  so  mnch 
he  more  as  those  opinions  are  absurd,  ridiculous,  or  of  little  mo- 
aent,  it  must  follow,  that  they  are  equally  fond  of  power.     But  no 

*Spinions  are  maintained  with  so  much  obstinacy  as  those  in  religion, 

'especially  by  such  zealots,  w^ho  never  bore  the  least  regard  to  reli- 
ion,  conscience,  honor,  justice,  truth,  mercy,  or  common  morality, 
ixrther  than  in  outward  appearance,  under  the  mask  of  hypocrisy, 
>  promote  their  diabolical  designs.  And  therefore  bishop  Burnet, 
me  of  their  oracles,  tells  us  honestly,  that  the  saints  of  those  fanatic 
mes  pronounced  themselves  above  morality,  which  they  reckoned 

^among  beggarly  elements ;  but  the  meaning  of  these  two  last  words, 
applied,  we  confess  to  be  above  our  understanding. 

»      Among  those  kingdoms  and  states  which  first  embraced  the  re- 
brmation,  England  appears  to  have  received  it  in  the  most  regular 

'  way :  where  it  was  introduced  in  a  peaceable  manner,  by  the  supreme 
power  of  a  king  [Henry  VIII.]  and  the  three  estates  in  parliament; 
to  which,  as  the  highest  legislative  authority,  all  subjects  are  bound 
passively  to  submit.  Neither  was  there  much  blood  shed  on  so 
great  a  change  of  religion.  But  a  considerable  number  of  lords,  and 
other  persons  of  quality,  through  the  kingdom,  still  continued  in 
their  old  faith,  and  were,  notwithstanding  their  difference  in  reli- 
gion, employed  in  offices  civil  as  well  as  military,  more  or  less,  in 
every  reign,  until  the  Test  Act  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  II. 
However,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  number  of  Catho- 
lics gradually  and  considerably  lessened.  So  that  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  I.,  England  became  in  a  great  degree  a  Protestant 
kingdom, without  taking  the  sectaries  into  the  number;  the  legality 
whereof,  with  respect  to  human  laws,  the  Catholics  never  disputed ; 
but  the  Puritans,  and  other  schismatics,  without  the  least  pretence 
to  any  such  authority,  by  an  open  rebellion,  destroyed  that  legal 
Reformation,  as  we  observed  before,  murdered  their  king,  and 
changed  the  monarchy  into  a  republic.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  Catholics,  in  such  a  Babel  of  religions,  chose  to 
adhere  to  their  own  faith  left  them  by  their  ancestors,  rather  than 
srek  for  a  better  among  a  rabble  of  hypocritical,  rebellious,  deluding 
knaves,  or  deluded  enthusiasts. 

We  repeat  once  more,  that  if  a  national  religion  be  changed  by 
the  supreme  legislative  power,  we  cannot  dispute  the  human  legality 
of  such  a  change.  But  we  humbly  conceive,  that  if  any  considera- 
ble party  of  men,  which  differs  from  an  establishment  either  old  or 
new,  can  deserve  liberty  of  conscience,  it  ought  to  consist  of  those 
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who,  for  irant  <jf  ccnvictldn,  &r  of  rigUt  undermandm^  *Wi 
of  f^itcl)  L*aiit»«,  conceive  thiiziiiielT««  laciupd  in  coii§t.4eRt3i»iin&«l 
the  rcU;5nt>u  of  thttir  wicontorp,  boean^e  thej-  are.  of  all  rtikP|i 
likcij  t*>  be  auUiors  of  irrn*>Totioii8,  either  in  ehtirc^  m^^M. 

On  tbe  Mtlit5r  tsido ;  if  the  rcfornuttion  of  rcligiaii  be  foumWil 
rcWiUon  ftgaiunt  Uiti  kiug,  iffitTiouL  wlu)^e  eotis^itl^  by  dtje^t^^'l 
our  con»titutiim,  lui  Uw  cmi  f^aMB  j  if  tkia  reforms tion  h*.  btr^l 
bjr  anly  ouc  of  the  tlirt-o  cPUtes,  I  nicaa  tlie  comiuon.^aBrtni)^! 
unp  lijiiJ"  even  of  ihme  com  id  one,  iind  this  bj  tbi* 
jvU^lUuys  ttnny ;  agaiu,  if  this  reformation  were  c;j' 
excluaioti  of  noblt^a  both  lay  and  ejiintual^  (wlio  constitute tW^t 
part  wf  tbi(3  three  estat«»),  bj  the  municr  (>f  their  kitigitwd^^l 
isbirig  the  whole  system  of  goveromeiit,  llie  Ciith^lics  e^tti^»»| 
why  tfic  saceesaurs  of  thoa«  Bchistnatic^,  who  are  \iniv&r3si%  i 
h>  ail  pajrtieSj  exoojit  themscives  tiud  a  few  infamoita  ukrtdti,*?! 
iftill  rLHmning  the  eiinie  principles  iti  religion  iind  goTemm«ntii^l 
which  their  predeeejisors  actod,  shouhi  pretend  to  a  better  sbii*] 
Rivil  or  military  trust,  profit,  and  power  than  the  Catholics;  ^y 
duritig  all  ihiit  period  of  twenty  yearg,  were  eontimjallypci^'*^! 
with  the  utmost  severity^  merely  on  accomii  of  thdr  hij-aJtj  tt^l 
coiiiatant  udherciice  to  kingly  powei*. 

We  BOW  eome  to  those  argoiuents  for  repetiling  the  Sicnvcj^tis*  I 
Test  which  equally  afleet  tht!  Catholics  and  their  brethren  tlii*l&| 
scnters. 

Firtit,  we  agre«  with  our  fellow  disBCJitt*rs,  that  perse«mtiati  Dier«l|| 
for  cotiseience'  sake  is  against  the  genius  of  the  poFpci    .W  ^  I 
likewise  is  any  law  for  depriving  men  of  their  natural  mul  cif^*  I 
rights,  which  they  claim  as  men.     We  are  also  ready  C!noa!?Ht<t| 
alloWj  that  the  smallest  negative  discouragements  for  uT»ilbnui»e| 
gakc,  are  so  many  persecutions;  because  it  cannot  be  ilrnjal,  eIj**] 
the  seniteh  of  a  pin  ia  in  some  degree  a  real  wound,  as  nmeb  iw*i| 
&Uih  through  the  heart.     In  hke  manner,  an  iticapaeity  by  lair  i^  j 
ao^  man  to  he  made  a  judge,  a  coloueJ^  or  justice  of  thi$  p#t^v 
merely  on  a  point  of  conicienee,  is  a  negative  disoouragtMiietit,  w^ 
CO uaeipie fitly  a  real  persecution  :  for  m  this  easCj  the  author  of  *3s( 
pamphlet  fj noted  in  the  margin'  puU  a  very  pertinent  and  powfiffiil 
question  :  "  If  God  be  the  sole  lord  of  the  conscience,  why  shi^til^^ 
the  rights  of  conseience  be  subject  to  human  jurisdietjotir'    S*^ 
to  apply  this  to  the  catholics ;  the  heliei'  of  tratisubirtiititiatioa  h  * 
matter  purely  of  religion  and  conscience,  which  docs  not  nfHtH  tiit  I 

*  *'KeasoBfl  for  tLe  repenliiig  of  the  SncrftOieptsJ  Tent,** 
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olitical  interest  of  society  as  such;   therefore,  why  should  the 

its  of  coDscieDce,  whereof  Grod  is  the  sole  lord,  he  suhject  to 

lan  jurisdiction  ?     And  why  should  God  be  deprived  of  this 

it  over  a  Catholic's  conscience  any  more  than  over  that  of  any 

ler  dissenter  ? 

•  And  whereas  another  author  among  our  brethren  the  dissenters 

very  justly  complained^  that  by  this   persecuting  Test  Act 

numbers  of  true  Protestants  have  been  forced  to  leave  the 

ngdom,  and  fly  to  the  plantations,  rather  than  stay  here,  branded 

th  an  incapacity  for  civil  and  military  employments ;  we  do  affirm, 

A  the  Catholics  can  bring  many  more  instances  of  the  same  kind ; 

me  thousands  of  their  religion  have  been  forced  by  the  Sacramen- 

Test  to  retire  into  other  countries  rather  than  live  here  under 

I  incapacity  of  wearing  swords,  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  getting 

'  t&at  share  of  power  and  profit  which  belongs  to  them  as  fellow 

•C/hristians,  whereof  they  are  deprived  merely  upon  account  of  con- 

0oience,  which  would  not  allow  them  to  take  the  sacrament  after  the 

manner  prescribed  in  the  liturgy.     Hence  it  clearly  follows,  in  the 

'^  words  of  the  same  author,  ^'  That  if  we  Catholics  are  incapable  of 

employment,  we  are  punished  for  our  dissent,  that  is,  for  our  con- 

'  science,  which  wholly  turns  upon  political  considerations.'' 

The  Catholics  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy, 
whenever  their  brethren  the  dissenters  shall  please  to  show  them  an 
example. 

Further,  the  Catholics,  whenever  their  religion  shall  come  to  be 
the  national  established  faith,  are  willing  to  undergo  the  same  test 
oflFered  by  the  author  already  quoted.  His  words  are  these :  "  To 
lend  this  debate,  by  putting  it  upon  a  foot  which  I  hope  will  appear 
to  every  impartial  person  a  fair  and  equitable  one,  we  Catholics  pro- 
pose, with  submission  to  the  proper  judges,  that  effectual  security 
be  taken  against  persecution,  by  obliging  all  who  are  admitted  into 
places  of  power  and  trust,  whatever  their  religious  profession  be,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  to  disclaim  persecuting  principles."  It  is 
hoped  the  public  will  take  notice  of  these  words,  ^*  Whatever  their 
religious  profession  be;"  which  plainly  include  the  Catholics;  and 
for  which  we  return  thinks  to  our  dissenting  brethren. 

And  whereas  it  is  objected  by  those  of  the  established  churchy 
that  if  the  schismatics  and  fanatics  were  once  put  into  a  capacity 
of  possessing  civil  and  military  employments,  they  would  never  be 
at  ease  till  they  had  raised  their  own  way  of  worship  into  the  nataonai 
religion  through  all  his  majesty's  dominionsi  equal  with  the  true 
38* 
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orthodox  Scottisb  kirk;  which,  when  tfaey  lud  oneehroiiglitt^p* 
they  would  no  more  allow  liberty  of  oonaeieiiee  to  episcopal  dM 
ers,  than  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  great  Engltj^h  rebellum^d 
in  the  succeeding  fanatic  anarchy,  till  the  knag  w%a  restot^.  T^n 
ia  another  very  learned  achismatical  pamphleteer^^  who  in  ansfEf^ 
a  malignant  libel  called  <<  The  Presbyteiian  Pka  of  Merit*'  h* 
clearly  wipes  off  this  aspersion,  by  asBitriiig  all  epiaeopal  ProteAfla 
of  the  present  church,  upon  his  own  word,  and  tci  bis  knoirl*^?* 
that  our  brethren  the  dissenters  will  never  cMffer  at  such  an  a^tiecot^ 
In  like  mauner,  the  Catholics,  when  legally  required,  will  opeiH 
declare,  upon  their  words  and  honors,  that  as  soon  as  their  ne^ 
discouragements  and  their  persecution  shall  be  remoTed,  by  rrpt^ 
ing  the  Sacramental  Test,  they  will  leave  it  entirely  to  the  merit  ' 
the  cause,  whether  the  kingdom  shall  think  fit  to  raake  tbelr  fiid 
the  established  religion  or  not. 

And  again,  whereas  our  Presbyterian  brethren  In  many  of  tiim 
pamphlets,  take  much  offence  that  the  great  rebellion  in  En^inl. 
the  murder  of  the  king,  with  the  entire  change  of  religioQ  td 
government,  are  perpetually  objected  against  thetn^  both  in  atiJ  n^ 
of  season,  by  our  common  enemy,  the  present  oooibrmtstfi;  ifo  ^ 
declare,  in  the  defence  of  our  said  brethren,  that  the  reproach  dbre* 
said  is  an  old,  worn-out,  threadbare  cant,  which  they  always  di^ioifieil 
to  answer :  and  I  very  well  remember,  that  having  once  told  « f^^ 
tain  conformist  how  much  I  wondered  to  hear  him  atid  his  tnk- 
dwelling  perpetually  on  so  beaten  a  subject,  he  was  pleased  to  ^mn 
the  discourse  with  a  foolish  story,  which  I  cannot  forbear  telliDgta 
his  disgrace.     He  said,  there  was  a  clergyman  in  Yortslurf,  wio, 
for  fifteen  years  together,  preached  every  Sunday  against  drmiken- 
ness :  whereat  the  parishioners  being  much  offended^  oompkiod  to 
the  archbishop ;  who,  having  sent  for  the  olergymazi,  and  severely 
reprimanded  him,  the  minister  had  no  better  an  answer  than  bj 
confessing  the  fact;  adding,  that  all  the  parish  weire  drtmktfr^; 
that  he  desired  to  reclaim  them  from  one  vice  before  he  w^uld  be^ 
upon  another ;  and  since  they  still  continned  to  be  as  great  ^00" 
ards  as  before,  he  resolved  to  go  on,  except  hiu  grace  wmU'liiV^ 
to  forbid  him.  iuai^^ 

We  are  very  sensible  how  heavy  an  accusation  \im  npoH  #* 
Catholics  of  Ireland ;  that  some  years  before  king  Charles  IL  wss 
restored,  when  theirs  and  the  king's  forces  were  entirely  teditfdy 
and  the  kingdom  declared  by  the  Rump  to  be  settled  |  alter  «B 111 

■  "k  i^  r* '     I 
'"Vindication  of  the  Proteatant  DtaWDtert^" 
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lesty's  generals  were  forced  to  fly  to  France,  or  other  countries, 
^  heads  of  the  said  Catholics,  who  remained  here  in  an  enslaved 
tion,  joined  to  send  an  invitation  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain; 
Dg,  upon  his  appearing  here  with  his  forces,  to  deUver  up 
whole  island  to  his  power,  and  declare  him  their  sovereign; 
ich^  after   the   Kestoration^  was  proved  against  them  hy  dean 
le,  since  primate,  who  produced  the  very  original  instrument  at 
board.     The  Catholics  freely  acknowledge  the  fact  to  be  true; 
lat  the  same  time  appeal  to  all  the  world,  whether  a  wiser,  a 
er,  a  more  honorable,  or  a  more  justifiable  project  could  have 
I  thought  of.     They  were  then  reduced  to  slavery  and  beggary 
the  English  rebels,  many  thousands  of  them  murdered,  the  rest 
irived  of  their  estates,  and  driven  to  live  on  a  small  pittance  in 
wilds  of  Con  naught;  at  a  time  when  either  the  Eump  or  Crom- 
ell  absolutely  governed  the  three  kingdoms.     And  the  question 
iU  turn  upon  this,  whether  the  Catholics,  deprived  of  all  their 
OBsessions,  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  in  utter  despair  of 
rer  seeing  the  monarchy  restored,  for  the  preservation  of  which 
liej  had  suffered  so  much,  were  to  be  blamed  for  calling  in  a  foreign 
•rince  of  their  own  religion,  who  had  a  considerable  army  to  sup- 
K>rt  them,  rather  than  submit  to  so  infamous  a  usurper  as  Cromwell, 
\T  such  a  bloody  and  ignominious  conventicle  as  the  Bump.     And 
[  have  often  heard  not  only  our  friends  the  dissenters,  but  even  our 
K>mmon  enemies  the  conformists,  who  are  conversant  in  the  history 
if  those  times,  freely  confess  that,  considering  the  miserable  situa- 
tion the  Irish  were  then  in,  they  could   not  have  thought  of  a 
araver  or  more  virtuous  attempt ;  by  which  they  might  have  been 
Instruments  of  restoring  the  lawful  monarch,  at  least  to  the  recovery 
>f  England  and  Scotland,  from  those  betrayers,  and  sellers^  and 
murderers  of  his  royal  father. 

To  conclude:  whereas  the  last  quoted  author  comphdns  very 
iieavily  and  frequently  of  a  brand  that  lies  upon  them ;  it  is  a  great 
[oistake:  for  the  first  original  brand  has  been  long  taken  off:  only 
we  confess  the  scar  will  probably  remain,  and  be  vbible  for  ever  to 
those  who  know  the  principles  by  which  they  acted,  and  until  those 
principles  shall  be  openly  renounced :  else  it  must  continue  to  all 
trenerations,  like  the  mark  set  upon  Cain,  which  some  authors  say 
descended  to  all  his  posterity ;  or  like  the  Eoman  nose  and  Austrian 
lip,  or  like  the  long  bag  of  flesh  hanging  down  from  the  gills  of  the 
people  in  Piedmont.  But  as  for  any  brands  fixed  on  sehismatios 
for  several  years  past,  they  have  been  all  made  with  cold  iron ;  like 
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Ay»  mm  mMw  m  tXM  ima^wn^  amt  s^et  ii»3Ti^ 

3^nM^  A3i^  TVS  €XZAT  m£TJU3s    a%D    «Tt3^ 

FAflL    wftrmar  to  nuciisr  the  piwfu:  or  ksqca^^  i^-  ' 

SKE90    fliBTmEE    IXF06feD    €Wr    by  THE     VfTUlAm    AUUliJt^ 
MaKWMM. 

ET   I8AAC  BlCCCfiBTjrP.    ESQ, 


««i»«  Id  fniS  l«  them,  afeMfrcd  &  «^  or«r  «  tibf lts|t«IU|*i  hotut,  iQ^  ^ 
•an*  of  Bkicrvttff  vrtlCvo  ktntcr  ii     ]t  ttni^k  Itia  r«ii#v,  anil  ^«  vkMt  I 
Mil  h{ii«i«K  l«Mii  Euii«r*ta£     Thi^  uauiisg  tnirt  ««s  tvPiuitftlj  bnnit  H^i 
!nj|(il«lrl4jii  to  rdrtof  t]^  m»  |J»«  aathor  w  a»  utured  bj  bji-  Pimi  3|etUu«iif  <Jk4 
■  r  at  tliBl  «<9>iirt 


k 


I  jIjIVK  *irjniiidnrefi  the  gross  abase  of  astrology  in  this  iiD*»(l»S3i 
Ami  upon  rl*4^jitifig  the  rnaiter  with  myself,  I  eouJd  not  panHibFj  ] 
tJiii  (MLtit.  npfm  tlitr  (trt,  but  upoTj  tboso  gross  impoHSton?  wfjiMett 
Ut  hi)  rhc?  urtiHtM.     I  kuow  geverul  learn ciJ  men  have  conteotkyl  tW ' 
fln^  vthih  h  u  chewt;  th/it  it  la  fihfltinl  and  ridiciiloius  to  imw^iM- 
iljp  wtnm  fian  havn  aa^  infliartooc  nt.  all  iipou  hnmau  actionst  thoutcha 

*  lb  UiU  ot^itlfor&rjiy  ihu  iktiibiir  was  victoriyii*. 
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inclinations ;  and  whoever  has  not  bent  his  studies  that  way  may 
cused  for  thinking  so,  when  be  sees  in  how  wretched  a  manner 
noble  art  is  treated  by  a  few  mean,  illiterate  tradets  between 
id  the  stars ;  who  import  a  yearly  stock  of  nonsense,  lies,  folly, 
impertinence,  which  they  offer  to  the  world  as  genuine  from 
planets,  though  they  descend  from  no  greater  a  height  than 
Ir  own  brains. 

intend,  in  a  short  time,  to  publish  a  large  and  rational  defence 
this  art.  and  therefore  shall  say  no  more  in  its  justification  at 
mt,  than  that  it  has  been  in  all  ages  defended  by  many  learned 
»  and  among  the  rest  by  Socrates  himself;  whom  I  look  upon 
undoubtedly  the  wisest  of  uninspired  mortals :  to  which  if  we 
Ly  that  those  who  have  condemned  this  art,  though  otherwise 
;      id,  have  been  such  as  either  did  not  apply  their  studies  this 
9     y,  or  at  least  did  not  succeed  in  their  applications,  their  testimony 
«vul  not  be  of  much  weight  to  its  disadvantage,  since  they  are  liable 
to  the  common  objection,  of  condemning  what  they  did  not  under- 
stand. 

'  Nor  am  I  at  all  offended,  or  do  I  think  it  an  injury  to  the  art, 
wben  I  see  the  common  dealers  in  it,  the  students  in  astrology,  the 
philomaths,  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe,  treated  by  wise  men  with  the 
r  utmost  scorn  and  contempt ;  but  I  rather  wonder,  when  I  observe 
(gentlemen  in  the  country,  rich  enough  to  serve  the  nation  in  par- 
( liament,  poring  in  Partridge's  Almanack  to  find  out  the  events  of 
.  ibe  year,  at  home  and  abroad ;  not  daring  to  propose  a  hunting 
inarch  till  Gadbury*  or  he  have  fixed  the  weather. 

I  will  allow  either  of  the  two  I  have  mentioned,  or  any  other  of 
the  fraternity,  to  be  not  only  astrologers  but  conjurors  too,  if  I  do 
not  produce  a  hundred  instances,  in  all  their  almanacks,  to  convince 
any  reasonable  man  that  they  do  not  so  much  as  understand  com- 
mon grammar  and  syntax ;  that  they  are  not  able  to  spell  any  word 
out  of  the  usual  road,  nor,  even  in  their  prefaces,  to  write  common 
sense,  or  intelligible  English.  Then,  for  their  observations  and 
predictions,  they  are  such  as  will  equally  suit  any  age  or  country  in 
the  world,  '^  This  month  a  certain  great  person  will  be  threatened 
with  death  or  sickness."  This  the  newspapers  will  tell  them ;  ibr 
there  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  no  month  passes  without 
the  death  of  some  person  of  note ;  and  it  would  be  hard  if  it  should 
be  otherwise,  when  there  are  at  least  two  thousand  persons  of  note 

'  John  Gadburjy  bred  a  tailor  at  Oxford,  long  pablUhed  an  almmoMk  whkk 
Tied  in  reputation  witb  that  of  Partridge. 


YKt»ieTii>Sit  ran  ysk  tkak  ITHI. 
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#rii^ 


tXksT  wlucli,  if  ve  itt«r  «r  ikj  immA 

Wfa«m.  if  ilbe  KmE  AmM  h^^f^m 

lilMljtMDiil  It;  oOMSTrae  it  p«wlrif 

i^r  a  kmj  «tiKj«vt  1  auni^  it  iuiiBciari>^l 

i&  #006  Sf  l&rir  mlma&aekl  Uimt  |ioor  kfn^  Wil&AB  «BfQfi| 
Bj  iMStiiv  aAkt  bevM  4eicit  bc<«^tiE«  it  fell  mif  te  bf  ^ 
^  tW  bcfpfiBts^  of  the  jisu: 
T<>  l&Mtiin  im  more  of  llkev  imptrtiijefit   pTi?dictifdis,  whi^\ 
Ht  19  <]q  wilb  their  adT^nuemeiittf  SiUmt  *♦  pills  and  dr    '     - 
reatrttsi]  dbess^T'  nr  thnf  mntiul  i|Qai:neI$   in  xer^e  ti. 
WkS^  and  To»y,  wli6i^T!th  the  *taTS  liav€  litlj^  to  da. 

ifavifig  long  gtiiteiTed  and  lamented  these,  aod  a  bnndnU  "^^^  I 
§hmm  of  this  an  toa  tedious  to  repeat,  I  revoked  to  procsi^J  ^^  1 
new  WAy^  wbich  1  datiUt  not  wiU  be  to  tli^  getieml  gaiiMfaeii^iii  '' 
kut^fduui  1 1  €ati  thm  jt^ux  proiJctce  but  a  ^peciinezi  of  wImI  J 
ftir  tliL*  futare^  having  erjjpbv€^  most  part  of  ury  timo  in  Juiji^i-J 
and  fgrrijcting'  tbe  caluulatioos  1  made  for  ^omc  vears  psj^t^  InffUffi^  I 
I  wniilil  oifer  nothing-  to  tbe  world  of  w!iiL4i  I  am  not  as  ftilljtfti^  I 
mi  Uiat  I  am  now  alive.  For  these  two  last  years  I  have  uatiiB*^ 
in  above  one  or  two  pfiiticiikrsT  ^^^^  iho9^  of  no  vory  E^t^^t  m^^oH^ 
1  02tiwstly  foretold  tbe  mbcamagc  sit  Toulon, *  with  all  its  p&rtjrn!! 
and  the  loss  of  adiuirul  Shovel,'  tbougli  I  was  ruistakeii  as  i'- 
day^  pkein»r  that  article  about  thirty-six  hours  sooner  tliifl^ 
huj>j>tined  |  but  u])on  rev  lowing  my  sebetnee,  I  quickly  fouml ' 
cauMt)  of  that  error*  I  Ukewise  foretold  tbo  battit;  of  Alius'S 
[A[>fi[  I^5|  1707]  to  the  very  day  and  hoar,  with  th<5  \o9»  oo  I 
*tIJt'M,  and  the  eunaequences  thereof.  All  which  I  ghoweil  ia  i 
friejid^  many  loonths  bcfora  they  happened  j  that  is,  I  gm<f  tlrffil 
papt^ra  wealed  up^  to  open  at  such  a  tiniej  after  -which  they  vm^^ 
liberty  to  read  them ;  and  there  they  found  my  prcdictioias  true  J 
ttvory  article,  cxeept  one  or  two  very  miniito. 


L 


*  Ad  nUuiq|4  frtia  niiidi}  ta  boflcge  Touloti  ia  17&7,  boe  ft  iniK«&iti«4 

•  Str  Cbwdeelj  Shovef»  Huet  waA  wrecked  OcL  22,  IJOt. 
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Ab  for  the  few  following  predictions  I  now  offer  the  world,  I  for- 

re  to  publish  them  till  I  had  perused  the  several  almanacks  for 

fear  we  are  now  entered  upon.     I  found  them  all  in  the  usual 

D,  and  I  beg  the  reader  will  compare  their  manner  with  mine ; 

here  I  make  bold  to  tell  the  world  that  I  lay  the  whole  credit 

J  art  upon  the  truth  of  these  predictions ;  and  I  will  be  content 

Partridge,  and  the  rest  of  his  clan,  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat  and 

ostor  if  I  fail  in  any  single  particular  of  moment.    I  believe  any 

who  reads  this  paper  will  look  upon  me  to  be  at  least  a  person 

as  much  honesty  and  understanding  as  a  common  makcfr  of 

nacks.     I  do  not  lurk  in  the  dark;  I  am  not  wholly  unknown 

tne  world ;  I  have  set  my  name  at  length  to  be  a  mark  of  infamy 

mankind  if  they  shall  find  I  deceive  them. 

In  one  thing  I  must   desire  to  be  forgiven,  that  I  talk  more 

ringly  of  home  affairs ;  as  it  would  be  imprudence  to  discover 

xets  of  state,  so  it  might  be  dangerous  to  my  person;  but  in 

idler  matters,  and  such  as  are  not  of  public  consequence,  I  shall 

\  very  free ;  and  the  truth  of  my  conjectures  will  as  much  appear 

rom  these  as  the  other.     As  for  the  most  signal  events  abroad  in 

ranee,  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Spain,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  pre- 

ct  them  in  plain  terms :  some  of  them  are  (^  importance,  and  I 

>pe  I  shall  seldom  mistake  the  day  they  will  happen;  therefore  I 

ink  good  to  inform  the  reader,  that  I  shall  all  along  make  use  of 

\    \  old  style  observed  in  England,  which  I  desire  he  will  compare 

th  that  of  the  newspapers,  at  the  time  they  relate  the  actions  I 

ntion. 

I  must  add  one  word  more ;  I  know  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
leveral  learned  persons,  who  think  well  enough  of  the  true  art  of 
astrology,  that  the  stars  do  only  incline,  and  not  force,  the  actions 
or  wills  of  men,  and  therefore,  however  I  may  proceed  by  right 
rules,  yet  I  cannot  in  prudence  so  confidently  assure  the  events  will 
follow  exactly  as  I  predict  them. 

I  hope  I  have  maturely  considered  this  objection,  which  in  some 
cases  is  of  no  little  weight.  For  example ;  a  man  may,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  an  overruling  planet,  be  disposed  or  inclined  to  lust,  rage, 
or  avarice,  and  yet  by  the  force  of  reason  overcome  that  evil  in- 
fluence ;  and  this  was  the  case  of  Socrates ;  but  the  great  events  of 
the  world  usually  depending  upon  numbers  of  men,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected they  should  all  unite  to  cross  their  inclinations,  for  pursmng 
a  general  design,  wherein  they  unanimously  agree.  Besides,  the 
influence  of  the  stars  reaches  to  many  actions  and  events  which  aie 
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-  j*  atj  w»j  in  iLe  jowcr  c^  m 

-re  O^n.Stf.'E.lj  call  atdtidealfiw  WVh  BaBJ  ^Mie  mmmMmmm  IQ  lipHt       I     ^ 

Ba:  bov  ii  if  tiiae  to  proceed  to  mj  pmihih— ^  vUAIkn  |    ^^ 
Irft^rsa  u>  calc^jate  from  tbe  tia 

ALd  iLls  I  uke  to  be  profkeiiy  the  Wgnai^  «r  the  ■rfiiJjl  I    ^ 
I  pcTbce  them  to  tlie  time  that  he  ftiia  iihta^  ar  HMavkftH*^  |   ^ 
vLick  Is  the  bafy  period  of  the  jear. 
\ct  ftfijosted.  npoo  account  of  sercnl 
to  meiitirjo :  besides.  I  most  remind  the 
but  a  fep«cimen  of  what  I  desi^  in 
at  lanre,  if  I  may  have  liberty  and  eneonngi 

My  first  prediction  is  but  a  trifle,  yei  I  wiD 
Low  i;niorant  those  sottish  pretendera  to 
concerns :  it  relates  to  Partridge  the  ahuuia(^.4Baker.     I 
hulled  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  ndea,  and  ind  he  vlh 
fallibly  die  upon  the  29th  of  March  next,  abovt  alaraa  U  nf^d 
a  Hi^n;;  fever :  therefore  I  adviae  him  to  eoaaider  of  il^ 
Lis  affairs  in  time. 

The  month  of  April  will  be  observable  fivr  ihe  daath  of 
great  persons.     On  the  4th  will  die  the  eardinal  do  NoaiDei  vih 
bishop  of  Paris;  on  the  11th,  the  yonng  prinoe  of  AaturiM^ Mi' 
the  duke  of  Anjou ;  on  the  14th,  a  great  peer  cxf  thi«  mtlm  a&i* 
at  his  country-house ;  on  the  19th,  an  old  laynian  of 
learning;  and  on  the  23rd,  an  eminent  goldsmith  i 
I  could  mention  others,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  if  I  did  aeftfli^ 
sider  such  events  of  very  little  use  or  instrootlon  to  the  ieafa|tf 
to  the  world. 

As  to  public  affairs :  on  the  7th  of  this  month  then  will  bs  ■ 
insurrection  in  Dauphin^,  occasioned  by  the  oppresBioiw  ef  thOsfM' 
pks  which  will  not  be  quieted  in  some  months.  ..  .-u 

On  the  15th  will  bo  a  violent  storm  on  the  sonth-easl  aoMl^ 
France,  which  will  destroy  many  of  their  shipo,  and  aoma  laAl 
very  harbor.  ^.-a 

The  19th  will  be  famous  for  the  revolt  of  a  whole 
kingdom,  excepting  one  city,  by  which  the  afi^ra  of  aoeitaiii 
in  the  alliance  will  take  a  better  face.  ~       : 

May,  against  common  conjectures,  will  be  no  very  boar  moothli 
Kuro()c,  but  very  signal  for  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  whieh'aB 
happen  on  the  7th,  after  a  short  fit  of  sioknesB,  and  laiiniM 
toruionts  with  the  strangury.  He  dies  less  lamented  br  the  9ttA 
than  the  kingdom.  ^,^, 
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On  the  9th,  a  mareschal  of  France  will  break  his  leg  by  a  fall 
fom  his  horse.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  he  will 
dell  die  or  not. 

On  the  11th  will  begin  a  most  important  siege,  which  the  eyes 
r  all  Europe  will  be  upon :  1  cannot  be  more  particular ;  for,  in  re- 

ig  affairs  that  so  nearly  concern  the  confederates,  and  conse* 

tntly  this  kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  confine  myself,  for  several 

►ns  very  obvious  to  the  reader. 
%JB  the  15th,  news  will  arrive  of  a  very  surprising  event,  than 

ch,  nothing  can  be  more  unexpected. 
On  the  19th,  three  noble  ladies  of  this  kingdom  will,  agidnst  all 
jcpectation,  prove  with  child,  to  the  great  joy  of  their  husbands. 

On  the  23rd,  a  famous  bufibon  of  the  playhouse  will  die  a  ridiciir 
jna  death,  suitable  to  his  vocation. 
June.  This  month  will  be  distinguished  at  home  by  the  utter 

persing  of  those  ridiculous  deluded  enthusiasts  commonly  called 

I  prophets;^  occasioned  chiefly  by  seeing  the  time  come  when 

.ny  of  their  prophecies  should  be  fulfilled,  and  then  finding  them- 
selves deceived  by  contrary  events.  It  is  indeed  to  be  admired, 
[iow  any  deceiver  can  be  so  weak  to  foretell  things  near  at  hand, 
wben  a  very  few  months  must,  of  necessity,  discover  the  imposture 
U>  all  the  world ;  in  this  point  less  prudent  than  common  almanack- 
makers,  who  are  so  wise  to  wander  in  generals,  and  talk  dubiously, 
and  leave  to  the  reader  the  business  of  interpreting. 

On  the  1st  of  this  month  a  French  general  will  be  killed  by  a 
random  shot  of  a  cannon-ball. 

On  the  6th,  a  fire  will  break  out  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  which 
will  destroy  above  a  thousand  houses ;  and  seems  to  be  the  fore- 
boding of  what  will  happen,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  about  the 
end  of  the  following  month. 

On  the  10th,  a  great  battle  will  be  fought,  which  will  begin  at 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  lost  till  nine  at  night,  with 
great  obstinacy,  but  no  very  decisive  event.  I  shall  not  name  the 
place,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid ;  but  the  commanders  on  each  left 
wing  will  be  killed.  I  see  bonfires  and  hear  the  noise  of  guns  for 
%  victory. 

On  the  14th  there  will  be  a  false  report  of  the  French  king's 
ieath. 

'  The  Protestants  in  Dauphin^,  called  Casimars,  being  driven  mad  by  peneea- 
bion,  became  of  course  enthusiasts,  and  mingled  miracles  and  prophedet  iHth 
tir  religions  fervon 

v.— 39 
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On  the  20th,  cardinal  rortocarero  will   die  of  a  dyseutery,  lii 
^n-at  susi.i(i(»n  of  ]>uisoii ;  but  the  report  of  Lis  inteution  to  m«tl      by 
tu  kinu:  CliarK's  will  jn'ove  false. 

.July.  The  M\  of  this  month  a  certain  general  will,  by  agloriflffi  |  ve 
action,  recover  the  reputation  he  lost  by  former  misfortunes. 

On  the  1-th,  a  great  commander  will  die  a  prisoner  in  tliebu^  I  le< 
of  his  enemies.  I     an 

On  tlie  1  Uh,  a  shameful  discovery  \?ill  be  made  of  a  Freaek  I  ca 
Jesuit  «rivin«j:  jioison  to  a  great  foreign  general;  and  when  heiapit  I  at 
to  the  torture,  he  will  make  wonderful  discoveries.  1 

In  short,  this  will  prove  a  month  of  great  action^  if  I  might laT«  ^  fu 
liberty  to  relate  the  j)articulars.  1     c 

At  home,  the  death  of  an  old  famous  senator  will  happen  ontiie  I  l 
15th,  at  his  country-house,  worn  out  with  age  and  diseases.  |    s 

But  that  which  will  make  this  month  memorable  to  all  posterity, 
is  the  death  of  the  French  king,  Louis  XIV.,  after  a  week's  sick- 
nesri,  at  Marli,  which  will  happen  on  the  29th,  about  six  o'clock  id 
the  evening.  It  seems  to  be  an  effect  of  the  gout  in  the  stomacl 
followed  by  a  flux.  And,  in  three  days  after,  Monsieur  ChamilW 
will  follow  his  master,  dying  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy. 

In  this  month  likewise  an  ambassador  will  die  in  London;  bull 
cannot  assign  the  day. 

August.  The  affairs  of  France  will  seem  to  suffer  no  change  for  a 
while  under  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  administration ;  but  the  genias 
that  animated  the  whole  machine  being  gone,  will  be  the  cause  of 
mighty  turns  and  revolutions  in  the  following  year.  The  new  kiog 
makes  yet  little  change  either  in  the  army  or  the  ministry;  but  the 
libels  against  his  grandfather,  that  fly  about  his  very  court,  give 
him  uneasiness. 

I  see  an  exi)ress  in  mighty  haste,  with  joy  and  wonder  in  lis 
looks,  arriving  by  break  of  day  on  the  26th  of  this  month,  having 
travelled  in  three  days  a  prodigious  journey  by  land  and  sea.  Id 
the  evening  I  hear  bells  and  guns,  and  see  the  blazing  of  a  thonsaiMl 
bonfires. 

A  young  admiral  of  noble  birth  does  likewise  this  month  giin 
immortal  honor  by  a  great  achievement. 

^J'he  aflairs  of  Iceland  are  this  month  entirely  settled :  Augustus 
resigns  liis  pretensions,  which  he  had  again  taken  up  for  some  time; 
Stanislau.*^  is  peaceably  possessed  of  the  throne ;  and  the  king  of 
Sweden  declar«\s  for  the  emperor. 

I  cannot  omit  one  particular  accident  here  at  home  3  that  near  the 
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of  this  month  much  mischief  will  be  done  at  Bartholomew  Fair| 
f  the  fall  of  a  booth. 

September.  This  month  begins  with  a  very  surprising  fit  of  &06^ 
sather,  which  will  last  near  twelve  days. 

The  pope  having  long  languished  last  month,  the  swellisgs  in  his 

breaking,  and  the  flesh  mortifjlDg,  will  die  on  the  11th  instant : 

t  in  three  weeks'  time,  a^r  a  mighty  contest,  be  succeeded  by  a 

iinal  of  the  imperial. faction,  but  a  native  of  Tuscany,  who  is  now 

Hit  sixty-one  years  old. 

'The  French  army  now  acts  wholly  on  the  defensive,  strongly 
-iTortified  in  their  trenches :  and  the  young  French  king  sends 
overtures  for  a  treaty  of  peace  by  the  duke  of  Mantua,  which, 
'because  it  is  a  matter  of  state  that  concerns  us  here  at  home,  I  shall 
'  speak  no  further  of. 

I  shall  add  but  one  prediction  more,  and  that  in  mystical  tennsy 
'*^  which  shall  be  included  in  a  verse  out  of  Virgil  — 

Alter  erit  jam  Tethjs,  et  altera,  qnsB  vehaty  Argo, 
^  Delectofl  heroas. 

Upon  the  25th  day  of  this  month,  the  fulfilling  of  this  prediction 

'  will  be  manifest  to  everybody. 

.  This  is  the  farthest  I  have  proceeded  in  my  calculations  for  the 

^  present  year.  I  do  not  pretend  that  these  are  all  the  great  events 
which  will  happen  in  this  period,  but  that  those  I  have  set  down 
will  infallibly  come  to  pass.  It  will  perhaps  still  be  objected,  why 
1  have  not  spoke  more  particularly  of  affairs  at  home,  or  of  the 
success  of  our  armies  abroad,  which  I  might,  and  could  very  largely 
have  done ;  but  those  in  power  have  wisely  discouraged  men  from 
meddling  in  public  concerns,  and  I  was  resolved  by  no  means  to 
give  the  least  offence.  This  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  will  be  a 
glorious  campaign  for  the  allies,  wherein  the  English  forces,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  will  have  their  full  share  of  honor :  that  her  majesty 
queen  Anne  will  continue  in  health  and  prosperi(;y :  and  that  bo  ill 
accident  will  arrive  to  any  in  the  chief  ministry. 

As  to  the  particular  events  I  have  mentioned,  the  reader  may 
judge,  by  the  fulfilling  of  them,  whether  I  am  on  the  level  with 
(K)mmon  astrologers ;  who,  with  an  old  paltry  cant,  and  a  few  pot* 
Looks  for  planets  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  have,  in  my  opinion,  too  long 
been  suffered  to  abuse  the  world :  but  an  honest  physician  ought 
not  to  be  despised  because  there  are  such  things  as  mountebanks. 
I  hope  I  have  some  share  of  reputation,  which  I  would  not  willingly 
forfeit  for  a  frolic  or  humor :  and  I  believe  no  gentleman  who  reads 
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this  paper  will  l<M>k  u})on  it  to  be  of  the  same  cast  or  mould  witide  1 
ruiniium  si-ril>l)l«'s  tiiat  are  every  day  hawked  about.     MyfoiCK 
has  placi-'l   nie  al»t)ve  the  little  regard  of  writing  for  a  few  p 
wliieh  I  iK-ither  value  nor  want :  therefore  let  not  wise  men  tti| 
ha>tily  cunJeuin  this  essay,  intended  for  a  good  design,  to  culditt 
and  improve  an  ancient  art,  long  iu  disgrace  bj  having  fallen  'iA 
mean  unskilful  hands.     A  little  time  will  determine  whether  I  bfft  I 
dueciveJ  others  or  myself:  and  I  think  it  no  very  aDreasonaUe!^ 
(jue>t,  that  men  would  please  to  suspeud  th^ir  judgments  till  diei. 
I  was  once  of  the  opinion  with  those  who  despise  all  prcdictioK  I 
from  the  stars,  till,  in  the  year  1G8G,  a  man  of  quality  showed  w,  ' 
written  in  his  alburn^  that  the  most  learned  astronomer,  captain Bii- 
loy,  assured  him  he  would  never  believei  anything  of  the  stars' in-  | 
fluijuce,  if  there  were  not  a  great  revolution  in  England  in  theyetf  I 
1(>88.     Since  that  time  I  began  to  have  other  thoughts,  and  afta 
eighteen  years*  diligent  study  and  application,  I  think  I  have  M 
reason  to  repent  of  my  pains.     I  shall  detain  the  reader  no  longer 
than  to  let  him  know,  that  the  account  I  design  to  give  of  next 
year's  events,  shall  take  in  the  principal  affairs  that  happen  in  Ea- 
rope ;  and  if  I  be  denied  the  liberty  of  offering  it  to  my  own  countiy. 
1  shall  appeal  to  the  learned  world,  by  publishing  it  in  Latin,  and 
giving  order  to  have  it  printed  in  Holland. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  BICKERSTAFP. 

SOME  REFLECTIONS  UPON  MR.  BICKERSTAFF'S  PREDICTIONS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  MDCCVIII. 

BY  A  PEHSON  OF  QUALITY. 


I  HAVE  not  obsyved,  for  some  years  past,  any  insignificant  paper 
to  have  made  more  noise,  or  be  more  greedily  bought,  than  that  of 
these  predictions.  They  are  the  wonder  of  the  common  people,  an 
amusement  for  the  better  sort,  and  a  jest  only  to  the  wise;  jet 
among  tlieso  last,  I  have  heard  some  very  much  in  doubt  whether 
tlie  author  meant  to  deceive  others  or  is  deceived  himself.  Who- 
ever he  was,  he  seems  to  have  with  great  art  adjusted  his  paper  both 
to  please  the  rabble  and  to  entertain  persons  of  condition.  The 
writer  is,  without  question,  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  learning,  although 
the  piece  seems  hastily  written  in  a  sudden  frolic,  with  the  Bornfol 
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^bt  of  the  pleasure  he  will  have  in  putting  this  great  town  into 
»nderment  about  nothing :  nor  do  I  doubt  but  he  and  his  fiiends 
tbe  secret  laugh  often  and  plentifully  in  a  eomer^  to  reflect  how 
'  hundred  thousand  fools  they  have  already  made.     And  he 
them  fast  for  some  time :  for  so  they  are  likely  to  continue  until 
prophecies  begin  to  fail  in  the  events.     Nay,  it  is  a  great  ques- 
I  whether  the  miscarriage  of  the  two  or  three  first  will  so  entirely 
ceive  people  as  to  hinder  them  from  expecting  the  accomplish- 
it  of  the  rest.     I  doubt  not  but  some  thousands  of  these  papers 
carefully  preserved  by  as  many  persons,  to  confront  with  the 
if ent&f  and  try  whether  the  astrologer  exactly  keeps  the  day  and 
»ur.     And  these  I  take  to  be  Mr.  Bickerstaff 's  choicest  cullies,  for 
1066  sake  chiefly  he  writ  his  amusement.    Meanwhile  be  has  seven 
jeks  good,  during  which  time  the  world  is  to  be  kept  in  suspense: 
r  it  is  so  long  before  the  almanack-maker  is  to  die,  which  is  the 
st  prediction ;  and  if  that  fellow  happens  to  be  a  splenetic  visionary 
p,  or  has  any  faith  in  his  own  art,  the  prophecy  may  punctually 
c<     e  to  pass  by  very  natural  means.     As  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  was  ill  used  by  a  mercer  in  town,  wrote  him  a  letter 
in  an  unknown  hand,  to  give  him  notice  that  care  had  been  taken 
to  convey  a  slow  poison  into  his  drink,  which  would  infallibly  kill 
'  him  in  a  month ;  after  which,  the  man  began  in  earnest  to  languish 
and  decay,  by  the  mere  strength  of  imagination,  and  would  certainly 
have  died,  if  care  had  not  been  taken  to  undeceive  him,  before  the 
jest  went  too  far.     The  like  effect  upon  Partridge  would  wonder- 
.  fully  rise  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  reputation  for  a  fortnight  longer,  until 
wc  could  hear  from  France  whether  the  cardinal  de  Noailles  were 
dead  or  alive  upon  the  4th  of  April,  which  is  the  second  of  his  pre- 
dictions. 

For  a  piece  so  carelessly  written,  the  observations  upon  astrology 
are  reasonable  and  pertinent,  the  remarks  just;  and  as  the  paper  is 
partly  designed,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  satire  updii  the  credulity  of 
the  vulgar,  and  that  idle  itch  of  peeping  into  futurities ;  so  it  is  no 
more  than  what  we  all  of  us  deserve.  And,  since  we  must  be  teased 
with  perpetual  hawkers  of  strange  and  wonderful  things,  I  am  glad 
to  see  a  man  of  sense  find  leisure  and  humor  to  take  up  the  trade, 
for  his  own  and  our  diversion.  To  speak  in  the  town  phrase,  it  is 
a  bite ;  he  has  fully  had  his  jest,  and  may  be  satisfied. 

I  very  much  approve  the  serious  air  he  gives  himself  in  his  intro- 
duction and  conclusion,  which  has  gone  far  to  give  some  people,  of 
no  mean  rank,  an  opinion  that  the  author  believes  himself.     H< 

;:0* 


^M  little  in  tlitfl£|£hl« 

I  be  mttfltemiied  or  «0bet«ilt 
i^cn  efaif^  lin  MUnlj*  vf  vU^ver  attd  «miJe,  and  ynm  wDl  wtfi 
dia<OT«r  wWihcr  hm  he  ff^^*  Akbwigli  thb  seem  ixtt  tho  [Hir- 
poie  I  UD  diecooTsu^  fo^  j«t  I  tliink  it  to  l>e  ^;  for  I  ^m  mu^ 
dbeeiT«il  if  I  do  not  kMW  liie  tme  aatfcor  of  ^^  Bleker^tuff 's  I'^lk- 
ttom,'*  aad  <Md  not  meet  wilh  tiiin  same  daj?^  a^'ii  in  a  eoJTee-liuaiM 
ml  Coreat  Gircf <^ii« 

Ai  to  tbo  iDtttt^  of  the  predietioti^  theiflselveiif  I  shall  mA  mUfil 
upon  the  i^jcamitiaibn  of  them;  but  think  it  very  jDeumbrrnl  vpMI 
ttio  l«iirfied  Bir  T'artnclge  to  take  them  jDto  hh  eoiisidem1ioit»  ind 
%i«  niAiiy4»mjm  in  mlFola^y  ns  pmi^ihk  ta  Mr.  BiokorsUfTf  ae^ 
outuit     Uti  amy  jmily,  I  think,  challeiige  the  'squire  to  puhikh  the 
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latioQ  he  has  made  of  Partridge's  nativity,  by  the  credit  of 

1  he  so  determinately  pronounces  the  time  and  the  manner  of 

death ;  and  Mr.  Bickerstaff  can  do  no  less,  in  honor,  than  give 

*•  Partridge  the  same  advantage  of  calculating  his,  by  sending  him 

account  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth,  with  other  particulars 

ry  for  such  a  work.     By  which,  no  doubt,  the  learned  world 

jl  be  engaged  in  the  dispute,  and  take  part  on  each  side  according 

they  are  inclined. 

I  should  likewise  advise  Mr.  Partridge  to  inquire,  why  Mr.  Bick- 
.ff  does  not  so  much  as  offer  at  one  prediction  to  be  fulfilled  nn- 
[  two  months  after  the  time  of  publishing  his  paper.     This  looks  a 
le  suspicious,  as  if  he  were  desirous  to  keep  the  world  in  play  as 
^  as  he  decently  could;  else  it  were  hard  he  could  not  afford  us 
e  prediction  between  this  and  the  29th  of  March ;  which  is  not 
so  fair  dealings  as  we  have  even  from  Mr.  Partridge  and  his  bre- 
thren, who  give  us  their  predictions  (such  as  they  are  indeed)  for 
Bvery  month  in  the  year. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  paper  that  seems  to  be 
tt9  high  a  strain  of  assurance  as  I  have  anywhere  met  with :  it  is  that 
prediction  for  the  month  of  June  which  relates  to  the  French  pro- 
phets here  in  town  ;  where  he  tells  us,  "  They  will  utterly  disperse, 
by  seeing  the  time  come,  wherein  their  prophecies  should  be  ful- 
filled, and  then  finding  themselves  deceived  by  contrary  events.'^ 
Upon  which  he  adds,  with  great  reason,  "  his  wonder  how  any  de- 
ceiver can  be  so  weak  to  foretell  things  near  at  hand,  when  a  very 
few  months  must  discover  the  imposture  to  all  the  world."     This 
is  spoken  with  a  great  deal  of  affected  unconcernedness,  as  if  he 
would  have  us  think  himself  to  be  not  under  the  least  apprehension, 
that  the  same  in  two  months  will  be  his  own  case.     With  respect  to 
the  gentleman,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  so  refined  and 
pleasant  a  piece  of  impudence ;  which  I  hope  the  author  will  not 
resent  as  an  uncivil  word,  because  I  am  sure  I  enter  into  his  taste, 
and  take  it  as  he  meant  it.     However,  he  half  deserves  a  reprimand 
for  writing  with  so  much  scorn  and  contempt  for  the  understandings 
of  the  majority. 

For  the  month  of  July,  he  tells  us  "  of  a  general  who,  by  a  glo- 
rious action,  will  recover  the  reputation  he  lost  by  former  misfor- 
tunes." This  is  commonly  understood  to  be  lord  Galway ;  who,  if 
he  be  already  dead,  as  some  newspapers  have  it,  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has 
made  a  trip.  But  this  I  do  not  much  insist  on ;  for  it  is  hard  if 
another  general  cannot  be  found  under  the  same  circumstances  to 
whom  this  prediction  may  be  as  well  applied. 
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Tlu'  rnMich  kinir's  death  is  very  punctually  related;  butitiil 
uiil'<trtuii:it4'  to  iiiaki'  liiin  die  at  MaiH,  where  he  never  goes  it tb  I 
KMSHii  of  tlio  vt'ar,  us  I  ohsorvi'd  iii3-solf  during  three  year8lp«i| 
in  that  kiiiL'doni :  and  disi-ouniin*^  some  luonths  ago  with  Mobs*  I 
Tallanl  aluait  the  French  court,  I  find  that  king  never  goes  to  Msi  I 
i«»r  any  time,  but  about  the  season  of  hunting  there,  whichisi^l 
till  Aiiirust.  So  that  there  was  an  unlucky  slip  of  3Ir.  Bickesrf 
i'or  want  of  loreiirn  education. 

He  conchnles  with  resuming  his  promise  of  publishing  entire f»  I 
dicti«»ns  for  next  year;  of  which  the  other  astrologers  neednot^l 
in  very  much  pain.     I  suj)pose  we  shall  have  them  muchabontAi' 
same  time  witli  "  Th«'  (icneral  History  of  Ears."     I  believe  we hw 
done  with  him  for  ever  in  this  kind;  and  though  I  am  no  astn)l(^l 
may  venture  to  j)riiphesy  that  Isaiic  Bickerstaff,  esq.,  is  nowdeiil 
and  died   just  at  the  time  his  **  Predictions ''  were  ready  for  tk  I 
pri'ss  :  tliat  he  drop]»ed  out  of  the  clouds  about  nine  days  a<^,iiA  I 
in  al'iMit   ft)ur  hours  after,  mounted  up  thither  again  likeavipw;  I 
and  will,  one  day  or  other,  perhaps,  descend  a  second  time  when  Ik 
has  s(»mi'  new,  aureeable,  or  amusing  whimsy  to  pass  upon  the  tom; 
wherein  it  is  vrry  probable  he  will  succeed  as  often  as  he  is  dispo«i 
to  try  the  experiment ;  that  is,  as  long  as  he  can  preserve  a  thoronA 
contempt  for  his  own  time  and  other  people's  undcrstandiiK^,  and 
is  res<jlved  not  to  lan^di  cheaper  than  at  the  expense  of  a  million  of 
people. 
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TIIH  ACCOMPLISIIMEXT 

OF   THE   FIRST   OF 

MIL  BICKERSTAFFS   PREDICTIONS, 

BEING 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  PARTRIDGE,  THE  ALMA- 
NACK-MAKEU,   UPON   THE  2yTH   INSTANT,   IN  A  LETTER  TO  A 

PERSON  OF  HONOR. 

WRITTEN   IN  THE  YEAR  1708. 


IMy  Lord,  in  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  commands,  as  well  as 
to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I  have  some  days  past  inquired  con- 
Btautly  alter  l^anriJu-c  the  almanack-maker^  of  whom  it  was  foretold 
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in  "  Mr.  BickerstaflF's  Predictions,"  published  about  a  month  ago, 
.  iliat  he  should  die  the  29th  instant,  about  eleven  at  night,  of  a 
'jraging  fever.  I  had  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  him  when  I  was 
.employed  in  the  revenue,  because  he  used  every  year  to  present  me 
with  his  almanack,  as  he  did  other  gentlemen,  upon  the  score  of 
■some  little  gratuity  we  gave  him.  I  saw  him  accidentally  once  or 
twice  about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he  began  very 
much  to  droop  and  languish,  though  I  hear  his  i^ends  did  not  seem 
to  apprehend  him  in  any  danger.  About  two  or  three  days  ago  he 
grew  ill,  was  confined  first  to  his  chamber,  and  in  a  few  hours  after 
to  his  bed,  where  Dr.  Case  and  Mrs.  Kirleus  were  sent  for  to  visit 
and  to  prescribe  to  him.  Upon  this  intelligence  I  sent  thrice  every 
day  one  servant  or  other  to  inquire  after  his  health ;  and  yesterday, 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  word  was  brought  me,  ''  that  he  was 
past  hopes :''  upon  which  I  prevailed  with  myself  to  go  and  see  him, 
partly  out  of  commiseration,  and,  I  confess,  partly  out  of  curiosity. 
He  knew  me  very  well,  seemed  surprised  at  my  condescension,  and 
made  me  compliments  upon  it,  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  condition 
he  was.  The  people  about  him  said,  '<  he  had  been  for  some  time 
delirious ;"  but  when  I  saw  him  he  had  his  understanding  as  well 
as  ever  I  knew,  and  spoke  strong  and  hearty,  without  any  seeming 
uneasiness  or  constraint.  After  I  had  told  him  "  how  sorry  I  was 
to  see  him  in  those  melancholy  circumstances,''  and  said  some  other 
civilities  suitable  to  the  occasion,  I  desired  him  *'  to  tell  me  freely 
and  ingenuously  whether  the  predictions  Mr.  Bickersta£f  had  pub- 
lished relating  to  his  death  had  not  too  much  affected  and  worked 
on  his  imagination.''  He  confessed,  ^^he  had  often  had  it  in  his 
head,  but  never  with  much  apprehension  till  about  a  fortnight  be- 
fore ;  since  which  time  it  had  the  perpetual  possession  of  his  mind 
and  thoughts,  and  he  did  verily  believe  was  the  true  natural  cause 
of  his  present  distemper :  for,"  said  he,  "  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded, 
and  I  think  I  have  very  good  reasons,  that  Mr.  Bickerstaff  spoke 
altogether  by  guess,  and  knew  no  more  what  will  happen  this  year 
than  I  did  myself." 

I  told  him  "his  discourse  surprised  me;  and  I  would  be  glad  he 
were  in  a  state  of  health  to  be  able  to  tell  me  what  reason  he  had 
to  be  convinced  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  ignorance."  He  replied,  "1 
am  a  poor  ignorant  fellow,  bred  to  a  mean  trade,  yet  I  have  sense 
enough  to  know  that  all  pretences  of  foretelling  by  astrology  are 
deceits,  for  this  manifest  reason ;  because  the  wise  and  the  learned, 
who  can  only  judge  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  science,  do 
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in  J  \"  :ir:  :!i:'l  ]  ■  r.  lis]  r.-rlly  lixrs  the  month,  day,  and  hour,  of  oa  I      |^'^^^ 

•  i- .::}.-:  ;li>,  I  ihiiilv.  i--  -jxirtiiiL:  with  irreat  men,  and  public spiiifi.  I      ^^^* 

t..  til.   -.■ ;::  l;i:  •■:"  nii-i-'ii.  and  reproach  of  power;  and  if  soYereisa  |      ^^^ 

J  i':ivi>  aii'i  ;i-::i'i"«ir>  niu>t  make  diversion  for  the  vulgar —liy- 

linn  larvwill.  >ay  I.  ImuII  LTuvornnionts,  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  ^ 

1  thank  my  luttor  stars,  I  am  alive  to  confront  this  false  and  i^ 

li.-iis  j-ri'lii-ti.r,  and  to  make  him  rue  the  hour  he  ever  affronted t 

man  it"  >^iiiKc  and  ri'Si-ntnicnt.     The  cardinal  may  takewhatmesr 

suiis  \[v  j.uaM's  with  him;  as  his  excellency  is  a  foreigner, audi 

Pa{.i>t.  \u'  ha>  n.»  r<.as.in  to  rily  on  me  for  his  justification;  Isbli 

i-nly  as>uro  I  ho  w.)rM  \w  is  alive:  but  as  he  was  bred  to  letters  and 

is  ma.-iir  nf  a  yew,  Kt  him  use  it  in  his  own  defence.     In  the  mean  |     ^''==^ 

linii'  I  >haii  jnv<..nt  tho  jMiblio  with  a  faithful   narrative  of  the  nn- 

^1  lur.'us  tii-atnu-nt  and  hard  us;iiro  I  have  received  from  the  virulent 

j'aj'ir>  and  nia!ici»"us  practieos  of  this  pretended  astrolo^^er. 
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A  TKli:  AND  rMPAIlTlAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF     I     -L. 
ISAAC   P.irKKKSTAFF.  Esq.,  AGAINST  ME.  I     ■a.-l 

TiiK  -Mh  of  Manh,  'iun<f  D mi.  17U8,  bcinir  the  nio-ht  this  sham    l    *^ 
prophot  had  >o  inijaidontiy  tixcd  for  my  last,  which  made  little  iui-    |    '^\' 
pro»i.'n  o[i   niyM-U";  but  1  i-anuot  answer  for  my  whole  family;  t'^'f 
my  \\\\\\  with  eonei'rn  more  than  usual,  j»revailed   on  me  to  take 
toUK'what  to  >\vtat  li»r  a  eold  ;  and  between  the  hours  of  ei«^ht  and 
nihi',  \\)  jio  to  bod  :  tho  maid,  as  she  was  warming  my  bed,  with  a 
ourio>iiy  natural  to  young  wenches,  runs  to  the  window  and  asks 
of  ono  passin^^  tho  stroot,  who  the  boll  tolled  for?     Dr.  Partridjre, 
say>  ho,  tho  famous  almanaok-makor,  who  died  suddenly  this  even- 
ing:  tho  i)oor  girl,  jirovokod,  told  him  he  lied  like  a  rascal;  the 
oih^r  vory  >t'datoly  ropliod,  the  soxton  had  so  informed  him  and  if      \ 
false,  ho  was  to  bhimo  for  imi)osing  upon  a  stranger.     8he  asked  a 
sooond,  and  a  third,  as  they  jKisscd,  and  every  one  was  in  the  same 
tone.     Now,  I  do  not  say  those  are  accomplices  to  a  certain  astro- 
logical 's«iuiro,  and  that  ono  IJiokorstalf  might  be  sauntering  there- 
about, because  1  will  assort  nothing  here  but  what  I  dare  attest  for 
plain  matter  (;f  lact.     3ly  wife  at  this  foil  into  a  violent  disorder, 
and  I  must  own  1  was  a  little  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the 
accident.     In  tho  moan  time  one  knocks  at  my  door;  Betty  runs       I 
down,  and  opening,  finds  a  sober,  grave  person,  who  modestly  in-        i 
quires  if  this  wtus  i)r.  Partridge's  ?     She,  taking  him  for  some  can-        I 
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ious  city  patient,  that  came  at  that  time  for  privacy,  shows  him 
0  the  dining-room.     As  soon  as  I  could  compose  myself,  I  went 
>  him,  and  was  surprised  to  find  my  gentleman  mounted  on  a  table 
vith  a  two-foot  rule  in  his  hand,  measuring  my  walls,  and  taking 
dimensions  of  the  room.     Pray,  sir,  says  I,  not  to  interrupt  you, 
,ve  you  any  business  with  me  ?  —  Only,  sir,  replies  he,  order  the 
■^jirl  to  bring  me  a  better  light,  for  this  is  but  a  very  dim  one. — Sir, 
ys  I,  my  name  is  Partridge.  —  Oh  I  the  doctor's  brother,  belike, 
ies  he  j  the  staircase,  I  believe,  and  these  two  apartments  hung  in 
■^ose  mourning,  will  be  sufficient,  and  only  a  strip  of  bays  round  the 
Hyther  rooms.     The  doctor  must  needs  die  rich,  he  had  great  deal- 
rings  in  his  way  for  many  years;  if  he  had  no  family  coat,  you  had 
R  as  good  use  the  escutcheons  of  the  company,  they  are  as  showish, 
rand  will  look  as  magnificent  as  if  he  was  descended  from  the  blood 
:  royal.  —  With  that  I  assumed  a  greater  air  of  authority,  and  de- 
.  manded  who  employed  him,  or  how  he  came  there  ?  —  Why,  I  was 
sent,  sir,  by  the  company  of  undertakers,  says  he,  and  they  were 
employed  by  the  honest  gentleman  who  is  executor  to  the  good 
doctor  departed ;  and  our  rascally  porter,  I  believe,  is  fallen  fast 
asleep  with  the  black  cloth  and  sconces,  or  he  had  been  here,  and 
we  might  have  been  tacking  up  by  this  time.  —  Sir,  says  I,  pray  be 
advised  by  a  friend,  and  make  the  best  of  your  speed  out  of  mj 
doors,  for  I  hear  my  wife's  voice,  (which  by  the  by  is  pretty  distin- 
guishable,) and  in  that  corner  of  the  room  stands  a  good  cudgel, 
which  somebody  has  felt  before  now ;  if  that  light  in  her  hands, 
and  she  know  the  business  you  come  about,  without  consulting  the 
stars,  I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  employed  very  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  your  person. —  Sir,  cries  he,  bowing  with  great  civility,  I 
perceive  extreme  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  doctor  disorders  you  a 
little  at  present,  but  early  in  the  morning  I  will  wait  on  you  with 
all  the  necessary  materials.  — Now,  I  mehtion  no  Bickerstaff;  nor 
do  I  say  that  a  certain  star-gazing  'squire  has  been  playing  my  exe- 
cutor before  his  time ;  but  I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  and  he  that 
puts  things  and  things  fairly  together,  will  not  be  much  wide  of  the 
mark. 

Well,  once  more  I  got  my  doors  closed,  and  prepared  for  bed,  in 
hopes  of  a  little  repose  after  so  many  ruffling  adventures ;  just  as  I 
was  putting  out  my  light  in  order  to  do  it,  another  bounces  as  hard 
as  he  can  knock ;  I  open  the  window,  and  ask  who  is  there,  and 
what  he  wants  ?  I  am  Ned  the  sexton,  replies  he,  and  come  to  know 
whether  the  doctor  left  any  orders  for  a  funeral  sermon,  and  where 
v.  — 40 


llicM'  tliR'c  hours!'  —  111  short,  what  with  uiidcrt 
jt»iiK*rs,  sextons,  and  your  dumncd  elegy  hawkers 
titioncr  in  phytic  and  astrolo^ry,  I  got  not  one  w 
niglit,  nor  starct!  a  nmnient's  rest  ever  since.  Not 
lliis  vlllanous  's<juiiv  lias  the  impudence  to  assert 
tirily  strangers  to  liiui ;  lie,  good  man,  knows  noth 
and  honest  Isaac  IJirkerstaif,  I  warrant  you,  is  moi 
than  to  be  an  acconi])lico  with  a  pack  of  rascals  tha 
on  nights,  and  disturb  good  people  in  their  beds ; 
he  thinks  the  whole  world  is  blind ;  for  there  is  on 
can  smell  a  knave  as  far  as  Grub-street,  although  hi 
exalted  garret,  and  writes  himself 'squire :  —  but 
temper,  and  proceed  in  the  narration. 
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lid  acquaintance,  that  I  used  to  consult  on  some  private  occasions : 
,  alack,  he  is  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.  —  Look^  look,  look,  cries 
tuird,  after  a  competent  space  of  staring  at  me,  would  not  one 
ok  our  neighbor  the  almanack-maker  was  crept  out  of  his  grave 
t^ke  the  other  peep  at  the  stars  in  this  world,  and  show  how  much 
\  is  improved  in  ibrtune-telling  by  having  taken  a  journey  to  the 
ber? 

Nay,  the  very  reader  of  our  parish,  a  good,  sober,  discreet  person, 
a  sent  two  or  three  times  for  me  to  come  and  be  buried  decently, 

ir  send  him  sufficient  reasons  to  the  contrary ;  or,  if  I  have  been 

*  interred  in  any  other  parish,  to  produce  my  certificate,  as  the  act ' 
I     |nires.     My  poor  wife  is  run  almost  distracted  with  being  called 

'      dow  Partridge,  when  she  knows  it  is  false ;  and  once  a  term  she 
^       sited  into  the  court  to  take  out  letters  of  administration.     But 

*  the  greatest  grievance  is,  a  paltry  quack,  that  takes  up  my  calling 
just  under  my  nose,  and  in  his  printed  directions,  with  N.  B. — says, 
he  lives  in  the  house  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  John  Partridge,  an 
eminent  practitioner  in  leather,  physic,  and  astrology. 

But  to  show  how  far  the  wicked  spirit  of  envy,  malice,  and  resent- 
ment can  hurry  some  men,  my  nameless  old  persecutor  had  provided 
xne  a  monument  at  the  stone-cutter's,  and  would  have  erected  it  in 
the  parish  church ;  and  this  piece  of  notorious  and  expensive  vil- 
lany  had  actually  succeeded  if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  interest 
with  the  vestry,  where  it  was  carried  at  last  but  by  two  voices,  that 
I  am  alive.  That  stratagem  failing,  out  comes  a  long  sable  elegy, 
bedecked  with  hour-glasses,  mattocks,  skulls,  spades,  and  skeletons, 
with  an  epitaph  as  confidently  written  to  abuse  me  and  my  profes- 
sion as  if  I  had  been  under  ground  these  twenty  years. 

And  after  such  barbarous  treatment  as  this,  can  the  world  blame 
me,  when  I  ask,  what  is  become  of  the  freedom  of  an  Englishman  ? 
and  where  is  the  liberty  and  property  that  my  old  glorious  friend 
came  over  to  assert  ?  we  have  drove  popery  out  of  the  nation,  and 
sent  slavery  to  foreign  climes.  The  arts  only  remain  in  bondage, 
when  a  man  of  science  and  character  shall  be  openly  insulted,  in 
the  midst  of  the  many  useful  services  he  is  daily  paying  the  public. 
Was  it  ever  heard,  even  in  Turkey  or  Algiers,  that  a  state  astrolo- 
ger was  bantered  out  of  his  life  by  an  ignorant  impostor,  or  bawled 

'  The  statute  of  30  Car.  II.  for  burying  in  woollen,  requires  that  oath  shall  be 
made  of  the  compliance  with  this  act,  and  a  certificate  thereof  lodged  with  thf 
minister  of  the  parish,  within  eight  days  after  interment 
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out  of  tlu'  worl<l  by  a  pack  of  villanons  decp-moutlied  ba^ls 
tluMiiih  I  print  almanacks  and  publish  advertisements;  thoni 
j)nMlucc  ccrtiticatcs  under  the  minister's  and  churchwarden's 
that  I  am  alive,  and  attest  the  same  on  oath  at  c  ber-£  ^' 
comes  a  lull  and  true  relation  of  the  death  and  mte  at  of  J 
Partridiro  j  truth  is  bore  down,  attestations  neglected,  tne  tes 
of  sober  j)crsons  despised,  and  a  man  is  looked  upon  by  his  w 
bt»rs  as  if  he  had  been  seven  years  dead^  and  is  buried  alive ii 
midst  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance. 

Now,  can  any  man  of  common  sense  think  it  consistent wii 
honor  of  my  profession,  and  not  much   beneath  the  di^Tiit] 

philosopher,  to  stand  bawling  before  his  own  door Alivel 

hi)  I  the  i'amous  Dr.  Partridge !  no  counterfeit,  but  all  alivel- 
if  I  had  the  twelve  celestial  monsters  of  the  zodiac  to  show^ 
or  was  iorced  for  a  livelihood  to  turn  retailer  to  May  and  Ba 
mew  i'airs?  Therefore,  if  her  majesty  would  but  gracioi 
j»leased  to  think  a  hardship  of  this  nature  worthy  her  roy 
sideration,  and  the  next  parliament,  in  their  great  wisdom  c 
an  eye  toward  the  deplorable  case  of  their  old  philomatl 
annually  bestows  his  good  wishes  on  them,  I  am  sure  there 
Isaac  Bickerstatf,  es(j.  would  soon  be  trussed  up  for  his  bloo 
dictions,  and  putting  good  subjects  in  terror  of  their  lives:  ai 
henceforward  to  murder  a  man  by  way  of  prophecy  and  bn 
in  a  j)rinted  letter,  cither  to  a  lord  or  conunoner  shall  as 
entitle  him  to  the  j)resent  possession  of  Tyburn  as  if  he  rol 
the  highway  or  cut  your  throat  in  bed. 

1  shall  demonstrate  to  the  judicious  that  Prance  and  R( 
at  the  bottom  of  this  horrid  conspiracy  against  me;  and  that 
aforesaid  is  a  j^opish  emissary,  has  paid  his  visits  to  St.  Gei 
and  is  now  in  the  measures  of  Louis  XIV.  That,  in  attempt 
rejiutation,  there  is  a  general  massacre  of  learning  designed  i 
realms:  and  through  my  sides  there  is  a  wound  given  to 
l^rotcstant  almanack-makers  in  the  universe. 

ViVAT  Keg 
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A  VINDICATION 

OF  ISAAC  BICKEESTAFF,  Esq. 

QAINST  WHAT  IS   OBJECTED   TO   HIM  BY  MR.  PABTRIDGE,  IN   HIS 
ALMANACK  FOR  THE   YEAR   1709. 

BY  THE  SAID  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esq. 


Mr.  Partridge  has  been  lately  pleased  to  treat  me  after  a  very 
ough  manner,  in  that  which  is  called  his  almanack  for  the  present 
ar :  such  usage  is  very  indecent  from  one  gentleman  to  another, 
lid  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  which  ought 
to  be  the  great  end  in  all  disputes  of  the  learned.  To  call  a  man  a 
fool  and  villain,  an  impudent  fellow,  only  for  differing  from  him  in 
a  point  merely  speculative,  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very  im- 
proper style  for  a  person  of  his  education.  I  appeal  to  the  learned 
world,  whether,  in  my  last  year's  predictions,  I  gave  him  the  least 
provocation  for  such  unworthy  treatment.  Philosophers  have  dif- 
fered in  all  ages ;  but  the  discreetest  among  them  have  always  dif- 
fered as  became  philosophers.  Scurrility  and  passion,  in  a  contro- 
versy among  scholars,  is  just  so  much  of  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
and  at  best  a  tacit  confession  of  a  weak  cause :  my  concern  is  not 
SO  much  for  my  own  reputation  as  that  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
which  Mr.  Partridge  has  endeavored  to  wound  through  my  sides. 
If  men  of  public  spirit  must  be  superciliously  treated  for  their  inge- 
nious attempts,  how  will  true  useful  knowledge  be  ever  advanced  ? 
I  wish  Mr.  Partridge  knew  the  thoughts  which  foreign  universities 
have  conceived  of  his  ungenerous  proceedings  with  me ;  but  I  am 
too  tender  of  his  reputation  to  publish  them  to  the  world.  That 
spirit  of  envy  and  pride,  which  blasts  so  many  risijig  geniuses  in 
our  nation,  is  yet  unknown  among  professors  abroad  :  the  necessity 
of  justifying  myself  will  excuse  my  vanity,  when  I  tell  the  reader 
that  I  have  near  a  hundred  honorary  letters  from  several  parts  of 
Europe  (some  as  far  as  Muscovy)  in  praise  of  my  performance; 
besides  several  others,  which,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed, 
were  opened  in  the  post-office,  and  never  sent  me.  It  is  true,  the 
inquisition  in  Portugal  was  pleased  to  burn  my  predictions,  [this  is 
fact,]  and  condemn  the  author  and  the  readers  of  them ;  but  I  hope 
40* 
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fti  the  finmo  titna  it  will  be  enastdrft^,  iq  luinr  il«^1(mkl>k  i  ^ 
Itsirniiig  licp  ut  pcnotit  itt  thui  kui^duin  ^  tuiil,  with  th«  prt^fiitJQ^ 
Touiir&iioik  for  erowmuJ  he^uJ^i  1  wiU  pfi.«»aiiH&  ta  adij,  ib^  iiiJfii^ 
eo&oertiti4  Ui»  uuijestj  qI  Portugal  ta  tiii«r|K>fie  2ii^  siutboriti » 
behalf  of  n  ecliukr  anA  a  gentlemau^  the  mibj^t  uf  ti  i]iition  «Hk 
whicL  Lici  b  now  la  »ii  strict  mi  atimuee.  If ue  tlie  otln-^r  kht^kB 
ajid  »ttito!t  of  EaT^|N9  liAVia  trtrntw*!  iiju  wJlh  luurc  candfrr  auilae*- 
riH^ity.  If  1  hod  kftv«  to  print  tlit*  Ltttin  letteri  tr&Dsaiitotltti« 
from  foreign  piuts^  tbey  would  fill  a  raiutUG  mid  h^  ft  full  il^fe^ 
aguiDst  all  llisit  Mr.  I'urtridge  or  lib  tn^i^ompliijee  of  the  F<)f»i^ 
iutjuiBkioii  will  be  ever  able  to  object ^  xvlto,  by  iha  wetyjare  ^^ 
tjut'mJL'Ei  my  ijrL^dictioiis  havo  ever  met  wiih  at  home  nr  nbrfBul.  B^ 
1  hoiic  1  knciw  bL^tL^r  wbiit  w  due  tu  the  honor  of  a  jcarnt'd  « 
poiidetjec  in  so  tender  a  i^oint.  Yet  soiwe  of  thuse  illitstiions  funiMi  F 
will  perhaps  estcuse  m^  for  tmnseribiu^  a  pannage  or  two  lu  m|  ni*  |  la  4 
dication,!  The  most  learned  Monsieur  Lkbnit;!  thus*  aildnisJs  1  pj^ 
me  hia  third  letter  :■ —  *^  IUv$frimmo  Bukeniiaj^o  aafr&ioffia  rtift*  I  prt 
ratori**  &c.  Monsieur  ha  ClcrCj  quotings  my  pri^dtctionB  in  » trofiP*  I  a^ 
he  publiiibed  la^t  jear,  is  pletieed  to  say,  '*//a  *j  «j'>t'mW  iti^  I  ^Jn 
ttajffiit»f  mutjnum  iUud  Antjdm  iiUuJt,"  AiiLrthcr  gr^t  prdfl«^  1  iM 
writing  of  me,  ktm  these  words:  '* if»V^r«fa^%M^  JiohHu  Aft*j^  I  %i 
u$tniffMjoriimhuj\^i^'tiiiEL'uUfacH^pruwrp)A/^  8j**-iiior  Maf-'fu^i't-:'-  I  lifji 
the  greut  duke's  fExmous  11  brwry- keeper ,  fipeiids  nlmojit  his  ^v(m!'  I  fl^ 
letter  ill  coinplimantg  and  praises*  It  ija'true,  the  rt^ttowned  i«iife*  I  "t**! 
8(>r  of  iiMtrononjy  at  Utrecht  Bceinfl  to  differ  frum  ujc  in  oiiciirtkb]  I  'if  1 
but  it  ill  aRer  the  modest  manner  that  becomes  a.  philo&oph&r;  «*<  \  \ 
*^jKice  kitiii  viri  ilijcerim:^'  and,  pugo  55^  he  KceiUjj  to  lay  ch«  (tntt  I  liiii 
upou  the  printer  (a^  indeed  it  ought),  and  snyst,  **  v^t  fftnan  tftm  I  Hiy 
t^pfjfjrftphi  cum  nltoqt/tn  Bivkerslij^as  vir  thciiitsmtus/*  &^  I    ^'" 

Jf  Mr,  Partridge  had  followed  these  examples  iu  the  coiitWTfn|  I  >," 
between  uSj  he  might  have  spared  me  tlic  trouble  of  justifviiis  uiv  1  ■ 
aolf  in  so  public  a  manner.  I  believe  no  man  is  readier  to  011D  ^  I  ^ 
errors  thafi  I,  or  more  thankful  to  those  who  will  pleads e  tu  iofflno  J  1 
him  Df  them*  But,  it  seems^  this  gentlenjiiu,  iiiatoad  of  cniioufuifte  1  1 
t!ie  progress  of  his  own  artj  is  pleajsed  to  look  upon  all  attirmpte  oJ'  1  | 
that  kind  as  an  iiivasion  of  his  province.  lie  bas  been  lud^sd  •>  { 
wise  as  to  make  no  objection  against  the  truth  of  uiy  pr*?diutiaOfr 
except  ill  ouo  single  point  relating  to  himself:  and  to  demnoitni'* 
how  much  men  are  blinded  by  their  owu  pf rtiality^  I  do  soIwubI^ 

'  The  gwotudonH  horo  in^^crted  aro  li^  imitation  of  Dr.  J!catl«y^  iji  ^umt  mff  d 
U10  fuiuMus  cunurqvtfrti^  bfLwmi  bim  and  Mr,  Bayh. 
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re  the  reader,  that  he  is  the  only  person  from  whom  I  ever 
I  that  objection  ofi'ered,  which  consideration  alone,  I  think,  will 
•      f  off  all  its  weight. 

V^'ith  my  utmost  endeavors  I  have  not  been  able  tx)  trace  above 

»  objections  ever  made  against  the  truth  of  my  last  year's  pro- 

eies :  the  first  was,  of  a  Frenchman,  who  was  pleased  to  publish 

the  world  '^  that  the  cardinal  de  Noailles  was  still  alive,  notwith- 

ding  the  pretended  prophecy  of  Monsieur  Biquerstaffe :''  but 

r  far  a  Frenchman,  a  Papist,  and  an  enemy  is  to  be  believed  in 

own  cause,  against  an  English  Protestant,  who  is  true  to  the 

emment,  I  shall  leave  to  the  candid  and  impartial  reader. 

'    The  other  objection  is  the  unhappy  occasion  of  this  discourse, 

I  relates  to  an  article  in  my  predictions,  which  foretold  the  death 

Mr.  Partridge  to  happen  on  March  29, 1708.     This  he  is  pleased 

^       itradict  absolutely  in  the  almanack  he  has  published  for  the 

esent  year,  and  in  that  ungentlemanly  manner  (pardon  the  ez- 

Nssion)  as  I  have  above  related.     In  that  work  he  very  roundly 

^rts,  that  he  '^  is  not  only  now  alive,  but  was  likewise  alive  upon 

very  29th  of  March,  when  I  had  foretold  he  should  die."   This 

the  subject  of  the  present  controversy  betweeh  us;  which  I  de- 

1  to  handle  with  all  brevity,  perspicuity,  and  calmness.     In  this 

>ute  I  am  sensible  the  eyes,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  all 

Dpe,  will  be  upon  us ;  and  the  learned  in  every  country  will,  I 

dc      »t  not,  take  part  on  that  side  where  they  find  most  appearance 

[if  reason  and  truth. 

"Without  entering  into  criticisms  of  chronology  about  the  hour  of 
hia  death,  I  shall  only  prove  that  Mr.  Partridge  is  not  alive.  And 
my  first  argument  is  this:  about  a  thousand  gentlemen  having 
bought  his  almanacks  for  this  year,  merely  to  find  what  he  said 
against  me,  at  every  line  they  read  they  would  lift  up  their  eyes 
aod  cry  out,  betwixt  rage  and  laughter,  "  they  were  sure  no  man 
alive  ever  writ  such  damned  stuff  as  this.''  Neither  did  I  ever  hear 
that  opinion  disputed ;  so  that  Mr.  Partridge  lies  under  a  dilemmti 
cither  of  disowning  his  almanack,  or  allowing  himself  to  be  no  man 
alive.  Secondly,  death  is  defined  by  all  philosophers  a  separation 
of  the  soul  and  body.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  poor  woman,  who 
has  best  reason  to  know,  has  gone  about  for  some  time  to  every 
alley  in  the  neighborhood,  and  sworn  to  the  gossips  that  her  husband 
had  neither  life  nor  soul  in  him.  Therefore,  if  an  uninformed  car- 
case walks  still  about,  and  is  pleased  to  call  itself  Partridge,  Mr. 
Bickerstaff  does   not   think  himself  anyway  answerable  for  thai 
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)f  other  men's  reputation  as  well  as  his  own.     It  is  well  there 
no  more  mistakes  of  that  kind ;  if  there  had,  I  presume  he 
d  have  told  me  of  them  with  as  little  ceremony. 
lere  is  one  objection  against  Mr.  Partridge's  death  which  I  have 
ttimes  met  with,  though  indeed  very  slightly  offered,  that  he 
continues  to  write  almanacks.     But  this  is  no  more  than  what 
>ininon  to  all  of  that  profession.     Gadbury,  Poor  Robin,  Dove, 
ig,  and  several  others  do  yearly  publish  their  almanacks,  though 
ral  of  them  have  been  dead  since  before  the  Revolution.    Now, 
natural  reason  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that,  whereas  it  is  the  privi- 
j  of  authors  to  live  after  their  death,  almanack-makers  are  alone 
Jaded ;  because  their  dissertations,  treating  only  upon  the  min- 
is they  pass,  become  useless  as  those  go  off.     In  consideration 
lich,  Time,  whose  registers  they  are,  gives  them  a  lease  in 
nsion,  to  continue  their  works  after  death. 
"I  should  not  have  given  the  public  or  myself  the  trouble  of  this 
ndication  if  my  name  had  not  been  made  use  of  by  several  persons 
» whom  I  never  lent  it ;  one  of  which,  a  few  days  ago,  was  pleased 
I  father  on  me  a  new  set  of  predictions.     But  I  think  these  are 
lings  too  serious  to  be  trifled  with.     It  grieved  me  to  the  heart, 
m  I  saw  my  labors,  which  had  cost  me  so  much  thought  and 
hing,  bawled  about  by  the  common  hawkers  of  Grub-street, 
}h  I  only  intended  for  the  weighty  consideration  of  the  gravest 
DS.     This  prejudiced  the  world  so  much  at  first,  that  several 
friends  had  the  assurance  to  ask  me  whether  I  were  in  jest? 
sh  I  only  answered  coldly,  "  that  the  event  would  show."   But 
talent  of  our  age  and  nation  to  turn  things  of  the  greatest 
ance  into  ridicule.     When  the-  end  of  the  year  had  verified 
predictions,  out  comes  Mr.  Partridge's  almanack,  disputing 
at  of  his  death;  so  that  I  am  employed,  like  the  general  who 
oed  to  kill  his  en  '^  over  whom  a  necromancer  had 

»  life.  If  Mr.  I  practised  the  same  experiment 

limself,  and  b  ng  may  he  continue  so ;  that 

fc  the  least  oc  city ;  but  I  think  I  have  clearly 

,  hy  invincib  i,  that  he  died,  at  farthest,  with- 

an  hour  of  uold,  and  not  four  hours  sooner, 

ahoye-mei  n  his  letter  to  a  lord,  has  mali- 

Boggeste'  to  blast  my  credit,  by  charging  me 

o  gross  a 
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Last  year  was  published  a  paper  of  Predictions^  pretended 
written  by  one  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  esq.,  but  the  true  design  of 
to  ridicule  the  art  of  afetrology,  and  expose  its  professors  as  i 
or  impostors.     Against  this  imputation  Dr.  Partridge  has  1 
vindicated  himself  in  his  almanack  for  that  year. 

For  a  further  vindication  of  this  famous  art,  I  have  thoughl 
present  the  world  with  the  following  prophecy.  The  original: 
to  be  of  the  famous  Merlin,  who  lived  about  a  thousand  yean 
and  the  following  translation  is  two  hundred  years  old,  for  it 
to  be  written  near  the  end  of  Ilenry  VII.'s  reign.  I  found  it 
old  edition  of  Merlin's  prophecies,  imprinted  at  London  by 
JIaukyns,  in  the  year  1530,  page  39.  I  set  it  down  word  foi 
in  the  old  orthography,  and  shall  take  leave  to  subjoin  a  fi 
planatory  notes :  — 

^cbcn  ant)  Een  Btttt^ti  to  ntne. 
Of  ifraunce  f)ev  Woe  tttfs  U  t])e  Sbstint^ 
Cantos  Bfbere  tto^s  s^trofen, 
S^albe  sans  toetsna  Sb\foeB  ne  Moftn. 
CDcn  comsti)  foortDc,  »c!)  untierstantie, 
Sfxom  ^otone  of  Stofife  to  fattjn  3lon^e, 
0n  t)ert)fe  Ctsftan,  VS^oe  tt)e  ittotne 
Zo  ifraunce,  t|)at  eber  l>e  toas  bom, 
E})tn  sl)all  tbe  jf^stte  iutDr^le  t^fs  ISosse; 
Xor  slKill  fltfn  Berths  ^^^^  up  t\^  Aosse. 
|)onfle  ^vmncle  sfiall  aflafn  mfscatrse: 
0nti  ^^ortDa^s  $r$ti  aflafn  sball  marr^. 
0nti  from  t|)e  Ettt  totere  JSlossums  ferie« 
3Ufpe  ifruft  s|)aU  comet  antr  all  fs  ta)ele» 
Bcaums  s\^\[  traunce  ^BQontie  fn  ?Qontie« 
0nti  ft  stall  be  merrve  fn  oltr  Snfllontie» 
E\)tn  ortj  £nfllontie  sf)all  be  no  more, 
2ln"&  no  man  stall  be  sorfe  therefore. 
dJcrnon  stall  bate  ttrce  J^eties  afla^ne, 
^ill  JQapsburfle  luafegtb  ttem  but  noaj^ne 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

-*      £CbCH  aiti  ^tViy  &c.   This  line  describes  the  year  when  these 
_  events  shall  happen.     Seven  and  ten  make  seventeen,  which  I  ex- 
plain seventeen  hundred,  and  this  number  added  to  nine,  makes  the 
ear  we  are  now  in ;  for  it  must  be  understood  of  the  natural  year, 
^hich  begins  the  first  of  January. 

IttlfiS  Hfbete  tblgS,  &c.     The  River  Thames  frozen  twice 

one  year,  so  as  men  to  walk  on  it,  is  a  very  signal  accident,  which 

!r  s  hath  not  fallen  out  for  several  hundred  years  before,  and  is 
the  reason  why  some  astrologers  have  thought  that  this  prophecy 
could  never  be  fulfilled,  because  they  imagined  such  a  thing  would 
never  happen  in  our  climate. 

.  ^tOm  STObinC  0{  SktOfitj  &c.  This  is  a  plain  designation 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  one  kind  of  stuff  used  to  fatten  and  is 
called  marie,  and  everybody  knows  that. borough  is  a  name  for  a 
town ;  and  this  way  of  expression  is  after  the  usual  dsurk  manner  of 
old  astrological  predictions. 

SThen  shall  the  iFfiShe,  &c.  By  the  fish  is  understood  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  as  their  kings*  eldest  sons  are  called ;  it  is  here 
said  he  shall  lament  the  loss  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  called  the 
Bosse,  which  is  an  old  English  word  for  hump>shoulder,  or  crook- 
back,  as  that  duke  is  known  to  be ;  and  the  prophecy  seems  to  mean 
that  he  should  be  overcome  or  slain.  By  the  green  berrys,  in  the 
next  line,  is  meant  the  young  duke  of  Berry,  the  Dauphin's  third 
son,  who  shall  not  have  valor  or  ibrtune  enough  to  supply  the  loss 
of  his  eldest  brother. 

3?t)ltB0  .SSlUnele)  &c.  By  Symn^le,  is  meant  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales,  who,  if  he  offers  to  attempt  anything  against  Eng- 
land, shall  miscarry,  as  he  did  before.  Lambert  Symnele  is  the 
name  of  a  young  man,  noted  in  our  histories  for  personating  the 
son  (as  I  remember)  of  Edward  IV. 

^ni  ^OV)SX^UyiB  l^tgll^  &c.  I  cannot  guess  who  is  meant  by 
Norway's  pride  [queen  Anne] ;  perhaps  the  reader  may,  as  well  as 
the  sense  of  the  two  following  lines. 

llCnuntS  Sh^llt  &c.  Beaums,  or,  as  the  word  is  now,  realms, 
is  the  old  name  for  kingdoms :  and  this  is  a  very  plain  prediction 
of  our  happy  union,  with  the  felicities  that  shall  attend  it.  It  is 
added  that  Old  England  shall  be  no  more,  and  yet  no  man  shall  be 
sorry  for  it.     And  indeed,  properly  speaking,  England  is  now  no 


«^, 
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ll.i.-,  i>  li\  iiu  iiu'.iiis  ail  art  to  be  despised,  whatc 
«»r  nthiT  imrrv  iiciitleiiieii,  are  pleased  to  tliink. 
ul'tlii'>«'  liin's  liaviii«:  been  writ  in  the  original  I 
I  lay  iH't  imicli  weiiilit  upon  it;  Imt  it  is  cnoi 
autlmrity,  thai  the  hook  wlience  1  have  transcribe 
170  years  a^<»,  as  aj)pears  hy  the  title-page.  Foi 
any  m'Utleman,  who  nuiy  bo  either  doubtful  of  tl 
to  be  inlornied,  I  shall  <rive  order  to  have  the  ve 
jirinter  of  this  j)aj)er,  with  directions  to  let  ai 
pleases,  boeause  1  believe  it  is  pretty  scarce. 
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"TO  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esq.* 

'*  Sir,  Jane  18, 170». 

*  I  KNOW  not  whether  you  ought  to  pity  or  laugh  at  nie ;  for  I 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a  professed  Platonne,  the  mopt 
countable  creature  of  her  sex.     To  hear  her  talk  seraphics,  and 
over  Norris,^  and  More,'  and  Milton,*  and  the  whole  set  of  in- 
tual  triflers,  torments  me  heartily ;  for,  to  a  lover  who  under- 
I      metaphors,  all  this  pretty  prattle  of  ideas  gives  veiy  fine 
f&  of  pleasure,  which  only  the  dear  declaimer  prevents,  by  un- 
nding  them  literally :  why  should  she  wish  to  be  a  cherubim, 
n  it  is  flesh  and  blood  that  makes  her  adorable  ?     If  I  speak  to 
that  is  a  high  breach  of  the  idea  of  intuition.     If  I  offer  at  her 
[  or  lip,  she  shrinks  from  the  touch  like  a  sensitive  plant,  and 
raid  contract  herself  into   mere   spirit.     She   calls  her  chariot, 
sle ;  her  furbelowed  scarf,  pinions ;  her  blue  m^nteau  and  petti- 
is  her  azure  dress;  and  her  footman  goes  by  the  name  of 
3ron.     It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  six  feet  and  a  half  high,  two 
1  spans  between  the  shoulders,  thirteen  inches  diameter  in  the 
ves ;  and,  before  I  was  in  love,  I  had  a  noble  stomach,  and  usually 
rent  to  bed  sober  with  two  bottles.    I  am  not  quite  six-and-twenty, 
rd  my  nose  is  marked  truly  aquiline.     For  these  reasons,  I  am  in 
i  very  particular  manner  her  aversion.     What  shall  I  do  ?     Impu- 
te nee  itself  cannot  reclaim  her.     If  I  write  miserably,  she  reckons 
tie  among  the  children  of  perdition,  and  discards  me  her  region ; 
f  I  assume  the  gross  and  substantial,  she  plays  the  real  ghost  with 
ne,  and  vanishes  in  a  moment.     I  had  hopes  in  the  hypocrisy  of  . 
ler  sex ;  but  perseverance  makes  it  as  bad  as  fixed  aversion.     I 
iesire  your  opinion,  whether  I  may  not  lawfully  play  the  inquisition 
ipon  her,  make  use  of  a  little  force,  and  put  her  to  the  rack  and  the 

'  This  paper  is  written  in  ridicule  of  some  affected  ladies,  who  pretended  to 
»nibrace  the  doctrines  of  Platonic  love. 
"  John  Norris,  author  of  '*  The  Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love." 

•  Dr.  Henry  More,  an  eminent  divine  and  Platonic  philosopher. 

*  Milton,  the  fellow-collegian  of  Br.  H.  More,  makes  up  the  trio  of  intellcctaal 
triflers  here  mentioned. 

v.— -!1 
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tortTiH'.  «»Mly  to  mnvince  Ikt  she  has  really  fine  limbs,  without  ?pffll- 
iiii:  or  <li>tMrliiiL:  tht'in.  I  t'xj)e(.'t  your  directions,  before  I  procfr: 
to  tlwintll.'  aiKltall  away  with  despair  ;  "which  at  present  I  do  nit 
think  a«hi>aMe.  hrcausr,  if  t^he  should  recant,  she  may  then  bi« 
me.  jirrhajis.  in  the  other  extreme,  for  my  tenuity.  I  am  lyi 
inipatienci- )  your  nio>t  hunihlc  servant, 

"  Charles  Sturdt." 

My  imticnt  has  ])Ut  his  case  with  very  much  warmth,  awl 
repnst  iitnl  it  in  so  lively  a  manner  that  I  see  both  his  tormentan-l 
t4»rnii-nttir  with  unat  perspicuity.  This  order  of  Platonic  laJiesis 
to  he  dralt  with  in  a  manner  j>eculiar  from  all  the  rest  of  hersei 
Flattcrv  is  the  iirneral  wav,  and  the  way  in  this  case;  butitisnot 
to  hi-  ditiu;  <rrossly.  Every  man  that  has  wit,  and  humor,  aw 
raillery,  ran  make  a  jrood  flatterer  for  women  in  general;  butaPt 
tonne  is  not  to  he  touehed  with  panepryric :  she  will  tell  yon,  itis> 
sensuality  in  tlni  soul  to  he  delighted  that  way.  You  are  notthcl^ 
fore  to  eomniend,  hut  silently  consent  to  all  she  does  and  says.  Yos 
are  to  cnn^ider,  in  her  the  seorn  of  you  is  not  humor,  but  opinion. 

Then.'  were,  some  years  since,  a  set  of  these  ladies  who  were  of 
<|uality,  and  irave  out  that  virginity  was  to  be  their  state  of  life 
during  this  mortal  condition,  and  therefore  resolved  to  join  their 
fortunes  and  erect  a  nunnery.  The  ])lacc  of  residence  was  pitched 
upon  ;  and  a  ]»retty  situatit)n,  full  of  natural  falls  and  risings  of 
waters,  witli  shady  coverts  and  flowery  arbors,  was  approved  hy 
seven  of  the  founders.  There  were  as  many  of  our  sex  who  toot 
the  liherty  to  visit  their  uiansions  of  intended  severity:  among 
others,  a  famous  rak(^^  of  that  time,  who  had  the  grave  way  to  an 
excellence.  He  came  in  first;  but,  ujkju  seeing  a  servant  coming 
towards  him,  with  a  design  to  tell  him  this  was  no  place  for  him  or 
his  eom]>anions,  up  goes  my  grave  impudence  to  the  maid;  **Yonng 
Woman,"  said  he,  **if  any  of  the  ladies  are  in  the  way  on  this  side 
(d"  the  house,  pray  carry  us  on  the  other  side  towards  the  gardens: 
we  an;,  you  must  know,  gentlemen  that  arc  travelling  England; 
ni'tvT  which  we  sliall  go  into  foreign  i)arts,  where  some  of  us  have 
already  been."  Here  lie  bows  in  the  most  humble  manner,  and 
kissed  the  girl,  who  knew  not  how  to  ])ehave  to  such  a  sort  of 
carriage.  Jle  goes  on  :  ^'  Now  you  must  know  we  have  an  ambition 
to  have  it  to  say,  that  we  have  a  Protestant  nunnery  in  England: 
but,  j)ray,  .Mrs.  ]3etty .  '  —  *' Sir,"  she  replied,  "  niy  name  is 

'  iSupjiosoii  Jit.  tli»?  liino  to  liavo  been  Mr.  Ueiiiijgton,  a  mnn  of  fashion  in  Wtr- 
wiokiihire. 
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n,  at  your  service."  —  "  Then  I  heartily  beg  your  pardon " 

-  •*  No  offence  in  the  least/'  said  she,  "  for  I  have  a  cousin-german 
lose  name  is  Betty/'  —  "  Indeed/'  said  he, "  I  protest  to  you  that 
more  than  I  knew ;  I  spoke  at  random :  but  since  it  happens 
I  was  near  in  the  right,  give  me  leave  to  present  this  gentle- 
rmn  to  the  favor  of  a  civil  salute."   His  friend  advances,  and  so  on, 
il  they  had  all  saluted  her.     By  this  means  the  poor  girl  was 
the  middle  of  the  crowd  of  these  fellows,  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
dthout  courage  to  pass  through  them ;  and  the  Platonics,  at  several 
pholes,  pale,  trembling,  and  fretting.   Bake  perceived  they  were 
rved,  and  therefore   took   care   to   keep   Sukey  in  chat  with 
stions  concerning  their  way  of  life;   when   appeared   at  last 
onella,^  a  lady  who  had  writ  a  fine  book  concerning  the  recluse 
e,  and  was  the  projectrix  of  the  foundation.     She  approaches  into       v 
)  hall ;  and  Bake^  knowing  the  dignity  of  his  own  mien  and  as- 
Bt,  goes   deputy  from  his   company.     She   begins,  "  Sir,  I  am 
^Oiiged  to  follow  the  servant,  who  was  sent  out  to  know  what  afifair 
lould  make  strangers  press  upon  a  solitude  which  we,  who  are  to 
babit  this  place,  have  devoted  to  heaven  and  our  own  thoughts  ?" 
-.-<'  Madam,"  replies  Bake,  with  an  air  of  great  distance  mixed  with 
i  certain  indifference,  by  which  he  could  dissemble  dissimulation, 
<  your  great  intention  has  made  more  noise  in  the  world  than  you 
iesign  it  should ;  and  we  travellers,  who  have  seen  many  foreign 
cDBtitutions  of  this  kind,  have  a  curiosity  to  see,  in  its  first  rudiments, 
the  seat  of  primitive  piety ;  for  such  it  must  be  called  by  friture  ages, 
^  the  eternal  honor  of  the  founders :  I  have  read  Madonella's  ex- 
eellent  and  seraphic  discourse  on  this  subject."     The  lady  imme- 
diately answered,  '*  If  what  I  have  said  could  have  contributed  to 
raise  any  thoughts  in  you  that  may  make  for  the  advancement  of 
intellectual  and  divine  conversation,  I  should  think  myself  extremely 
happy."    He  immediately  fell  back  with  the  profoundest  veneration ; 
then   advancing,  "Are  you  then  that  admired  lady?     If  I  may 
approach  lips  which  have  uttered  things  so  sacred  —  "     He  salutes 
her.     His  friends  followed  his  example.     The  devoted  within  stood 
in  amazement  where  this  would  end,  to  see  Madonella  receive  their 
address  and  their  company.     But  Bake  goes  on.  —  "  We  would  not 
transgress  rules ;  but  if  we  may  take  the  liberty  to  see  the  place  you 

*■  The  person  here  represented  was  Mrs.  Mary  Astell,  a  lady  of  superior  under 
standing,  of  considerable  learning,  and  singular  piety.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  merchant  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  she  was  born  about  1668,  and  lived 
about  twenty  years.  The  remainder  of  her  inoffensive,  irreproachable,  and  ex 
emplary  life  she  spent  at  London  and  Chelsea,  where  she  died  in  1731. 
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havo  thouirlit  fit  to  choose  for  ever,  we  would  go  into  sncli  parts  of  \  i 
till'  <'-anlriis  as  is  consistent  with  the  severities  jou  have  imposed M  I  j 
yours«'lv('s."  I     t 

a 
J 
t 

t 


To  be  sliort,  Madonclla  permitted  Kake  to  lead  her  into  the  as- 
R'lnbly  of  nuns,  followed  by  his  friends,  and  each  took  hisfeir-oM 
by  the  hand,  after  due  explanation,  to  walk  round  the  gardens.  Tlie 
conversation  turned  upon  the  lilies,  the  flowers,  the  arbors,  and tbe 
trrowinir  ve^^etables;  and  Hake  had  the  solemn  impudence,  when  the 
wliolt;  eonipany  stood  round  him,  to  say,  that  "  he  sincerely  wished 
men  might  rise  out  of  the  earth  like  plants;  and  that  ourmin^ 
were  not  of  neeessity  to  be  sullied  with  carnivorous  appetites  for  the 
<rene«'ation,  as  well  as  support  of  our  species.''  This  was  spoktt 
with  so  easy  and  tixed  an  assurance,  that  Madonella  answered,  "Sir, 
un«l**r  the  notion  of  a  pious  thought,  you  deceive  yourself  in  wishinj  I 
an  iMstitution  foreign  to  that  of  Providence.  These  desires  veie 
impknted  in  us  for  reverend  purposes,  in  preserving  the  race  of 
men  and  giving  opportunities  for  making  our  chastity  more  heroic." 
The  conference  was  continued  in  this  celestial  strain,  and  carried  on 
so  w\;ll  by  the  managers  on  both  sides,  that  it  created  a  second  and 
a  third  interview;  and,  without  entering  into  further  particulars, 
there  was  hardly  one  of  them  but  was  a  mother  or  father  that  day 
twelvemonth.^ 

Any  unnatural  part  is  long  taking  up,  and  as  long  laying  aside; 
tiierefore  Mr.  Sturdy  may  assure  himself  Platonica  will  fly  forcTcr 
from  a  forward  behavior;  but  if  he  approaches  her  accordinc' to  this 
model,  she  will  lull  in  with  the  necessities  of  mortal  life  and  con- 
descend to  look  with  pity  upon  an  unhappy  man,  imprisoned  infio 
much  body,  and  urged  by  such  violent  desires. 


No.  35. 

TilUKSDAY,    JUNE    30,    1709. 

*♦  TO  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esq." 

SiH,  —  Not  long  since  you  were  pleased  to  give  us  a  chimerical 
account  of  the  famous  family  of  the  ^taffsy  from  whence  I  suppose 
you  would  insinuate,  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  numerous  house 
in  all  Europe.  ]iut  I  positively  deny  that  it  is  either,  and  wonder 
much  at  your  audacious  proceedings  in  this  manner,  since  it  is  well 

*  'J'iii.s  IS  ;neri'  fiction,  {irid  unpardonaMe,  us  it  seems  to  iinplj  an  oblique  cen»u« 
on  Mrs.  Astcll.  ol'  a  nature  totally  repu-naul  to  her  eoiinentlj  virtuous  and  J* 

epectable  character. 
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own  that  our  most  illustrious,  most  renowned,  and  most  celebrated 
1     >man  family  of  Zr,  has  enjoyed  the  precedency  to  all  others  from 

J  reign  of  good  old  Saturn.     I  could  say  much  to  the  defamation 

d  disgrace  of  your  family;  as  that  your  relations  Distaff  and 
roomataff  were  both  inconsiderable,  mean  persons,  one  spinning, 

J  other  sweeping  the  streets,  for  their  daily  bread.  But  I  forbear 
(oa  vent  my  spleen  on  objects  so  much  beneath  my  indignation.     I 

all  only  give  the  world  a  catalogue  of  my  ancestors,  and  leave  them 

determine  which  hath  hitherto  had,  and  which  for  the  future 

ght  to  have,  the  preference. 

"  First  then  comes  the  most  famous  and  popular  lady  Mf>retrix^ 
jparent  of  the  fertile  family  of  Bellatrix,  Lotrix,  Neirix,  Nutrix, 
^Obstetrix,  Famulatrix,  Coctrix,  Ornatrix,  Sarcinatrix,  FextriXj 
J^alneatrix,  Portatrix,  Saltatrix,  Divinatnx,  Coiijectrix,  Comtrixy 
J}ebitrix,  Credltrix,  Donatrix,  Amhulatrix,  Mercatrixj  AdsectriXj 
^ssectatrixj  Palpatrix,  PrcRceptriXj  Plstrix,     I  am  yours, 

Eliz.  Potatrix." 


No.  59. 

THURSDAY,    AUGUST  25,    1709. 

Wiira  Coffee-honse,  August  24. 
i 
The  author  of  the  ensuing  letter,  by  his  name  and  the  quotations 

lie  makes  from  the  ancients,  seems  a  sort  of  spy  from  the  old  world, 
^whom  we  moderns  ought  to  be  careful  of  offending;  therefore  I  must 
"be  free,  and  own  it  a  fair  hit  where  he  takes  me,  rather  than  dis- 
oblige him. 

Sir,  having  a  peculiar  humor  of  desiring  to  be  somewhat  the  bet- 
ter or  wiser  for  what  I  read,  I  am  always  uneasy  when,  in  any  pro- 
found writer,  for  I  read  no  others,  I  happen  to  meet  with  what  I 
cannot  understand.     When  this  falls  out,  it  is  a  great  grievance  to 
me  that  I  am  not  able  to  consult  the  author  himself  about  his  mean- 
ing, for  commentators  are  a  sect  that  has  little  share  in  my  esteem : 
your  elaborate  writings  have,  among  many  others,  this  advantage, 
that  their  author  is  still  alive,  and  ready,  as  his  extensive  charity 
i  makes  us  expect,  to  explain  whatever  may  be  found  in  them  too 
^  sublime  for  vulgar  understandings.     This,  sir,  makes  me  presume 
f  to  ask  you,  how  the  Hampstead  hero's  character  could  be  perfectly 
ji  new  when  the  last  letters  came  away  and  yet  sir  John  Suckling  so 
\  well  acquainted  with  it  sixty  years  ago  ?     I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not 
f  take  this  amiss :  I  can  assure  you,  I  have  a  profound  respect  for 
41* 
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yon,  which  makes  me  write  this,  wiih  the  same  dispodtion  lit 
which  Longinus  bids  us  read  Homer  and  Plato.     When  in  ntdia^ 
Bays  he,  any  of  those  celebrated  authors,  we  meet  with  a  paanptB 
which  we  cannot  well  reconcile  our  reasonsy  we  ought  firmly  to  le- 
lieve,  that  were  those  great  wits  present  to  answer  fat  themBehei) 
we  should  to  our  wonder  be  oonvinced  that  we  onlj  are  giuU}  tf 
the  mistakes  we  before  attributed  to  them.     If  yoa  think  fit  ton- 
move  the  scruple  that  now  torments  me,  it  will  be  an  enooanif 
to  me  to  settle  a  frequent  correspondenoe  with  joa;  sevt     1 
falling  in  my  way  which  would  not  perhapa  be  altogether  J         * 
your  purpose,  and  whereon  your  thoughts  would  be  Teir  aooe 
to  your  most  humble  servant,  Obadiah  Orbxnhat." 

I  own  this  is  clean,  and  Mr.  Oreenhat  has  convineed  me 
have  writ  nonsense,  yet  am  I  not  at  all  offended  at  him. 
8«imu8,  et  hanc  veniam  petimugqne  damiMqae  vieiMiiD.' — HoB.  An  Poet  nr.  U 

This  is  the  true  art  of  raillery,  when  a  man  taniB  anoAer  aH 
ridicule,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  he  is  in  good  humor,  and  m 
urged  on  by  malice  against  the  person  he  rallies.     Obadiah  G 
hat  has  hit  this  very  well :  for  to  make  an  apology  to  Isaao  J 
staff,  an  unknown  student  and  horary  historian,  as  well  as  astn 
and  with  a  grave  face  to  say,  he  speaks  of  him  by  the  niK 

with  which  he  would  treat  Homer  or  Plato,  is  to  place  h      in  eoi 
pany  where  he  cannot  expect  to  make  a  figure;  and  makes  I       ^ 
tor  himself  that  it  is  only  being  named  with  them  that  t< 
most  ridiculous. 

I  have  not  known,  and  I  am  now  past  my  grand  elinu 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  according  to  my  way  of  life;  or 
you  will  allow  punning  in  an  old  gentleman,  according  to  iq 
of  pastime  ;  I  say,  as  old  as  I  am,  I  have  not  been  aoqmdnl 
many  of  the  Greenhats.     There  is  indeed  one  Zedekiab  Cb 
who  is  lucky  also  in  this  way.     He  has  a  very  agreeable 
for  when  he  has  a  mind  thoroughly  to  correct  a  man,  he  ne 
from  him  anything,  but  he  allows  him  something  for  it;  oi 
blames  him  for  things  wherein  he  is  not  defective,  as  n 
matters  wherein  he  is.     This  makes  a  weak  man  b     Bre 
jest  in  the  whole.     The  other  day  he  told  Beau  JJ 
thought  impotent,  that  his  mistress  had  declared  she  i 
have  him,  because  he  was  a  sloven,  and  had  committed  a  n 
beau  bit  at  the  banter,  and  said  very  gravely,  « he  th< 
clean  was  as  much  as  was  necessary;  and  that  as  to        \ 
*  "I  own  th'  indulgenoe — Such  I  give  and  take.**— Tma» 
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•ndered  by  what  witchcraft  that  should  come  to  her  ears ;  but  it 
lad  indeed  cost  him  1001.  to  hush  the  affair." 

The  Greenhats  are  a  family  with  small  voices  and  short  arms, 
herefore  they  have  power  with  none  but  their  friends :  they  never 
tall  after  those  who  run  away  from  them,  or  pretend  to  take  hold 
»f  you  if  you  resist.  But  it  has  been  remarkable,  that  all  who  have 
ibunned  their  company  or  not  listened  to  them  have  fallen  into  the 

Ads  of  such  as  have  knocked  out  their  brains  or  broken  their 

nes.  I  have  looked  over  our  pedigree  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
spistle,  and  find  the  Greenhats  are  akin  to  the  Staffs.  They  descend 
Tom  Maudlin,  the  left-handed  wife  of  Nehemiah  Bickerstaff,  in  the 
•eign  of  Harry  II.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  tAl  lefl- 
landed,  and  have  always  been  very  expert  at  single  rapier.  A  man 
nust  be  much  used  to  their  play  to  know  how  to  defend  himself, 
br  their  posture  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  right-handed,  that 
^ou  run  upon  their  swords  if  you  push  forward ;  and  they  are  in 
irith  you  if  you  offer  to  fall  back  without  keeping  your  guard. 


No.  63. 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  W,  1769. 

"TO  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esft." 

^'  Sir, — It  must  be  allowed  that  Esquire  Bickerstaff  is  of  all  others 
llie  most  ingenuous.  There  are  few,  very  few,  that  will  own  them- 
selves in  a  mistake,  though  all  the  world  see  them  to  be  in  down- 
right nonsense.  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  pardon  this  expression, 
for  the  same  reason  for  which  you  once  desired  us  to  excuse  you 
when  you  seemed  anything  dull.  Most  writers,  like  the  generality 
of  Paul  Lorraine's  *  saints,  seem  to  place  a  peculiar  vanity  in  dying 
hard.  But  you,  sir,  to  show  a  good  example  to  your  brethren,  have 
not  only  confessed,  but  of  your  own  accord  mended  the  indictment 
Nay,  you  have  been  so  good-natured  as  to  discover  beauties  in  it, 
which,  I  will  assure  you,  he  that  drew  it  never  dreamed  of.  And  to 
make  your  civility  the  more  accomplished,  you  have  honored  him 
with  the  title  of  your  kinsman,  which,  though  derived  by  the  left 
hand,  he  is  not  a  little  proud  of.  My  brother,  for  such  Obadiah  is, 
being  at  present  very  busy  about  nothing,  has  ordered  me  to  return 
you  his  sincere  thanks  for  all  these  favors ;  and  as  a  small  token  of 
his  gratitude,  to  communicate  to  you  the  following  piece  of  intelli- 

'  Paul  Lorraine,  the  ordinary  of  Newgate. 
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gonco,  which,  hi;  thinks,  beh)ii.i:s  more  properly  to  you  thantoanj 
others  of  our  iiHMhrn  hi>t()riaiLS. 

'*  MaduiuU'i.  who,  as  it  was  thought,  had  long  since  taken  hei 
flij^ht  towards  the  ethereal  mansions,  still  walks^  it  seems,  in  the  re- 
gions of  mortality ;  where  she  has  found,  by  deep  reflections  on  tk 
revolution  mentioned  in  yours  of  June  the  23d,  that  where  early 
instructions  have  been  wanting  to  imprint  true  ideas  of  things  on 
the  tender  souls  of  those  of  her  sex,  they  are  never  after  able  to  ar- 
rive at  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  as  to  be  above  the  laws  of  matter 
and  motion  ;  laws  which  are  considerably  enforced  by  the  principles 
usually  imbibed  in  nurseries  and  boarding-schools.      To  remedy  thb 
evil,  she  has  laid  the  scheme  of  a  college  for  young  damsels ;  where 
(instead  of  scissors,  needles,  and  samplers)  pens,  compasses,  quad- 
rantis,  books,  nianuscrii)ts,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  are  to  take  up 
their  whole  time.     Only  on  holidays  the  students  will,  for  moderate 
exercise,  be  allowed  to  divert  themselves  with  the  use  of  some  of 
the  lightest  and  most  voluble  weapons;  and  proper  care  will  be  taken 
to  give  them  at  least  a  superficial  tincture  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
Amazonian  tactics.     Of  these  military  performances  the  direction  is 
undertaken  by  Epicene,^  the  writer  of  "  Memoirs  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean,''  who,  by  the  help  of  some  artificial  poisons  conveyed  bj 
smells,  has  within  these  few  weeks  brought  many  persons  of  both 
sexes  to  an  untimely  late;  and,  what  is  more  surprising,  has,  con- 
trary to  her  prufessioJi,  with  the  same  odors,  revived  others  who  had 
long  since  been  dn)wned  in  the  whirlpools  of  Lethe.     Another  of 
the  professors  is  said  to  be  a  certain  lady,  who  is  now  publishing 
two  of  the  choicest  Saxon  novels,*  which  are  said  to  have  been  in  as 
great  repute  with  the  ladies  of  queen  Emma's  court  as  the  "Me- 
moirs from  the  New  Atalantis "  arc  with  those  of  ours.     I  shall 
make  it  my  business  to  in(juirc  into  the  progress  of  this  learned  in- 
stitution, and  give  you  the  first  noticTi  of  their  *  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, and  Searches  after  Nature.'     Yours,  &c., 

TOBIAH  GrEENHAT." 

No.  G6. 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  10,  1709. 

Will's  Coffee-house,  Sept  8L 
The  subject  of  the  discourse  this  evening  was  eloquence  and 

*  Mrs.  Manley,  author  of  tho  **  Memoirs  of  the  New  Atulanti>/* 
"  Mrs.  Elizabeth  ELstob,  distinguished  for  her  learning,  especially  in  the  Angl* 
fiaxon  language  and  antiquities.     See  an  account  of  her  in  *'BHiIard's  Memoill 
of  Learned  Ladies,"  and  in  the  "Anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Bowyer." 
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graceful  action.  Lysander,  who  is  something  particular  in  his  way 
of  thinking  and  speaking,  told  us,  <<  a  man  could  not  he  eloquent 
without  action  ;  for  the  deportment  of  the  body,  the  turn  of  the  eye, 
and  an  apt  sound  to  every  word  that  is  uttered,  must  all  conspire 
to  make  an  accomplished  speaker.  Action  in  one  that  speaks  in 
public  is  the  same  thing  as  a  good  mien  in  ordinary  life.  Thus,  as 
a  certain  insensibility  in  the  countenance  recommends  a  sentence 
of  humor  and  jest,  so  it  must  be  a  very  lively  consciousness  that 
gives  gra<^e  to  great  sentiments.  The  jest  is  to  be  a  thing  unex- 
pected ;  therefore  your  undesigning  manner  is  a  beauty  in  expres- 
sions of  mirth;  but  when  you  are  to  talk  on  a  set  subject,  the  more 
you  are  moved  yourself,  the  more  you  will  move  others. 

"  There  is,"  said  he,  "  a  remarkable  example  of  that  kind.  -3Ss- 
chines,  a  famous  orator  of  antiquity,  had  pleaded  at  Athens  in  a 
great  cause  against  Demosthenes;  but  having  lost  it,  retired  to 
Rhodes.  Eloquence  was  then  the  quality  most  admired  among 
men,  and  the  magistrates  of  that  place,  having  heard  he  had  a  copy 
of  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,  desired  him  to  repeat  both  their 
pleadings.  After  his  own  he  recited  also  the  oration  of  his  antago- 
nist. The  people  expressed  their  admiration  of  both,  but  more  of 
that  of  Demosthenes.  *  If  you  are,'  said  he,  '  thus  touched  with 
hearing  only  what  that  great  orator  said,  how  would  you  have  been 
affected  had  you  seen  him  speak  ?  for  he  who  hears  Demosthenes 
only,  loses  much  the  better  part  of  the  oration.'  Certain  it  is  that 
they  who  speak  gracefully  are  very  lamely  represented  in  having 
their  speeches  read  or  repeated  by  unskilful  people ;  for  there  is 
8omething  native  to  each  man,  so  inherent  to  his  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents, which  it  is  hardly  possible  for  another  to  give  a  true  idea 
of.  You  may  observe  in  common  talk,  when  a  sentence  of  any 
man's  is  repeated,  an  acquaintance  of  his  shall  immediately  observe, 
<  That  is  so  like  him,  methinks  I  see  how  he  looked  when  he  said  it.' 
"  But  of  all  the  people  on  the  earth,  there  are  none  who  puzzle 
me  so  much  as  the  clergy  of  Great  Britain,  who  are,  I  believe,  the 
most  learned  body  of  men  now  in  the  world :  and  yet  this  art  of 
speaking,  with  the  proper  ornaments  of  voice  and  gesture,  is  wholly 
neglected  among  them ;  and  I  will  engage,  were  a  deaf  man  to  be- 
hold the  greater  part  of  them  preach,  he  would  rather  think  they 
were  reading  the  contents  only  of  some  discourse  they  intended  to 
make,  than  actually  in  the  body  of  an  oration,  even  when  they  were 
upon  matters  of  such  a  nature  as  one  would  believe  it  were  impoBsi- 
^  He  to  think  of  without  emotion. 
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fit  to  erect  a  chamber  of  Fame;  and  establiahed  oe     in  rales  w 
are  to  be  observed  in  admitting  members  into  this  il         i     soeie^. 

In  this  chamber  of  Fame  there  are  to  be  three  tftt>        Dnt 
fercnt  lengths ;  the  first  is  to  contain  exactly  twelve  p  ; 

second,  twenty ;  and  the  third,  a  hundred.     Tl  i       llofei 

the  full  number  of  those  who  have  any  compi       %  b1     b  of 
At  the  first  of  these  tables  are  to  be  placed,  or 

twelve  most  famous  persons  in  the  world ;  not  wiib  :         J  to 
things  they  are  famous  for,  but  according  to  the  d       e  of 
fame,  whether  in  valor,  wit,  or  learning.   Thnsy  if  %  aoln       be 
famous  than  a  soldier,  he  is  to  sit  above  bim.     Neitl      n 
preference  be  given  to  virtue,  if  the  person  be  not  equally 

When  the  first  table  is  filled,  the  next  in  renown  most  be  A 
at  the  second,  and  so  on  in  like  manner  to  the  number  of  tw  ') 
as  also  in  the  same  order  at  the  third,' which  is  to  hold  a  hoi  L 
At  these  tables  no  regard  is  to  be  had  to  Boniority;  :  'if  ja 
CaDsar  shall  be  judged  more  famous  th^  Bomulns  lu  3c  hi 
must  have  the  precedence.     No  person  who  has  not  Ik  i 

hundred  years  must  be  offered  to  a  place  at  any  of  theae  1 
because  this  is  altogether  a  lay  society,  and  that  saored  [ 
upon  greater  motives  than  that  of  fame,  no  persons  eelel 
holy  writ,  or  any  ecclesiastical  man  whatsoever^  are  to  be  in 
here. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side-table  for  ]  f 

great  fame,  but  dubious  existence;  such  as  Herenles,  Xi 
jEneas,  Achilles,  Hector,  and  others.   But  because  it  is  i^pid 
that  there  may  be  great  contention  about  precedenoe,  the  pn 
humbly  desires  the  opinion  of  the  learned  toward  his 
placing  every  person  according  to  his  rank,  that  none  may  bvn 
occasion  of  offence.     The  merits  of  the  cause  shall  be  ju 
plurality  of  voices. 

For  the  more  impartial  execution  of  this  important  affiur,  it  S 
desired  that  no  man  will  offer  his  favorite  hero,  scholar,  or  n 
and  that  the  learned  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr. '.    j 
Mr.  Morphew's,  near  Stationers'  Hall,  their  several  li      i 
table  only,  and  in  the  order  they  would  have  th<     i  j 
which,  the  proposer  will  compare  the  several  lists,  and  i 
for  the  public,  wherein  every  name  shall  be  ranked  ao 
voices  it  has  luid.     Under  this  chamber  is  to  be  a  di     ; 
the  same  numbor  of  persons  of  evil  fame. 

It  is  humbly  submitted  to  consideration,  whether 
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raid  not  be  better  if  the  persons  of  true  fame  meet  in  a  middle 
oom,  those  of  dubious  existence  in  an  upper  room,  and  those  of  evil 
ame  in  a  lower  dark  room. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  no  historians  are  to  be  admitted  at  any  of 
hese  tables ;  because  they  are  appointed  to  conduct  the  several  persons 
o  their  seats,  and  are  to  be  made  use  of  as  ushers  to  the  assemblies 

I  call  upon  the  learned  world  to  send  me  their  assistance  toward 
bis  design,  it  being  a  matter  of  too  great  moment  for  any  one  per- 
on  to  determine.  But  I  do  assure  them  their  lists  shall  be  exam- 
ned  with  great  fidelity,  and  those  that  are  exposed  to  the  public 
nade  with  all  the  caution  imaginable. 


No.  68. 

THDRSDAY,  SEPT.  15,  1709. 

The  progress  of  our  endeavors  will,  of  necessity,  be  very  much 
nterrupted,  except  the  learned  world  will  please  to  send  their  lists 
AX  the  Chamber  of  Fame  with  all  expedition.  There  is  nothing  can 
\o  much  contribute  to  create  a  noble  emulation  in  our  youth  as  the 
lonorable  mention  of  such  whose  actions  have  outlived  the  injuries 
)f  time,  and  recommended  themselves  so  far  to  the  world  that  it  is 
>€Come  learning  to  know  the  least  circumstance  of  their  afiairs.  It 
a  a  great  incentive  to  see  that  some  men  have  raised  themselves  so 
lighly  above  their  fellow-creatures  that  the  lives  of  ordinary  men 
ire  spent  in  inquiries  after  the  particular  actions  of  the  most  illus- 
trious. True  it  is,  that  without  this  impulse  to  fame  and  reputation, 
)ur  industry  would  stagnate,  and  that  lively  desire  of  pleasing  each 
>ther  die  way.  This  opinion  was  so  established  in  the  heathen 
ivorld,  that  their  sense  of  living  appeared  insipid,  except  their  being 
D^as  enlivened  with  a  consciousness  that  they  were  esteemed  by  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Upon  examining  the  proportion  of  men's  fame  for  my  table  of 
iwelve,  I  thought  it  no  ill  way  (since  I  had  laid  it  down  for  a  rule, 
jh'dt  they  were  to  be  ranked  simply  as  they  were  famous,  withoul 
regard  to  their  virtue)  to  ask  my  sister  Jenny's  advice ;  and  parti- 
3ularly  mentioned  to  her  the  name  of  Aristotle.  She  immediately 
iold  me  he  was  a  very  great  schoLir,  and  that  she  had  read  him  at 
ihe  boarding-school.  She  certainly  means  a  trifle,  sold  by  the  hawk- 
3rs,  called  "Aristotle's  Problems.''  But  this  raised  a  great  scruple 
n  me,  whether  a  fame  increased  by  imposition  of  others  is  to  be 
idded  to  his  account,  or  that  these  excrescences,  which  grow  out  oi  . 
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his  real  reputation,  and  give  encouragement  to  others  to  ; 
under  the  covert  of  his  name,  should  be  considered  in  gi 
his  scat  in  the  chamber  ?  This  punctilio  is  referred  to  th( 
In  the  mean  time,  so  ill-natured  are  mankind,  that  I  belie 
names  already  sent  me  sufficient  to  fill  up  my  lists  for 
room,  and  every  one  is  apt  enough  to  send  in  their  accoi 
deservers.  This  malevolence  does  not  proceed  from  a  n 
of  virtue,  but  a  diabolical  prejudice  against  it,  wliicli  m 
willing  to  destroy  what  they  care  not  to  imitate.  Thus  y< 
greatest  characters  among  your  acquaintance,  and  those 
with,  are  traduced  by  all  below  them  in  virtue,  who  neve 
them  but  with  an  exception.  However,  I  believe,  I  shal 
the  world  much  trouble  about  filling  my  tables  for  the 
fame ;  for  I  have  some  thoughts  of  clapping  up  the  sharj 
as  fast  as  I  can  lay  hold  of  them. 

At  present  I  am  employed  in  looking  over  the  sevei 
which  I  have  received  of  their  manner  of  dexterity,  and  t 
dice  of  making  all  ruf/(/j  as  the  cant  is.  The  whole  art  oi 
a  die  has  lately  been  sent  me,  by  a  person  who  was  of  t 
uity,  but  is  disabled  by  the  loss  of  a  finger;  by  which 
cannot  practisje  that  trick  as  he  used  to  do.  But  I  am  i 
at  a  loss  how  to  call  some  of  the  fair  sex,  who  are  accomj 
the  knights  of  industry ;  for  my  metaphorical  dogs  are  e 
understood ;  but  the  feminine  gender  of  dogs  has  so  ha 
that  we  know  not  how  to  name  it.  But  I  am  credibly 
that  there  are  female  dogs  as  voracious  as  the  males, 
advances  to  young  fellows,  without  any  other  design  but 
a  familiarity  with  their  purses.  I  have  also  long  lists  of  ] 
condition,  who  are  certainly  of  the  same  regimen  with  1 
ditti,  and  instrumental  to  their  cheats  upon  undiscemin 
their  own  rank.  These  add  their  good  reputation  to  cai 
impostures  of  others,  whose  very  names  would  else  be  defen 
against  falling  into  their  hands.  But,  for  the  honor  of  ( 
these  shall  be  unmentioned ;  provided  we  hear  no  more  of 
tices,  and  that  they  shall  not  from  henceforward  Bufier  t 
of  such  as  they  know  to  be  the  common  enemies  of  order, 
and  virtue.  If  it  appear  that  they  go  on  in  encouraging  1 
must  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  severest  rales 
where  all  is  to  be  laid  before  the  world  with  impartiality, 
out  respect  to  persons, 

"  So  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep.** 
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No.  70. 

TUESDAY,  8BPT.  20,  1709. 

"  TO  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esq. 
"Sir,  —  I  read  with  great  pleasure,  in  the  Tatler  of  Saturday 
tasty  the  conversation  upon  eloquence ;  permit  me  to  hint  to  you 
one  thing  the  great  Boman  orator  observes  upon  this  subject :  — 
(Japut  enim  arhitrahatur  oratoris,  (he  quotes  Menedemus,  an  Athe- 
nian,) ut  ipsis  apud  quos  ageret  talis  qualem  ipse  optaret  vtderefurj 
id  fieri  vita  dignitote.  (Tull.  de  Oratore.)  It  is  the  first  rule  in 
oratory,  that  a  man  must  appear  such  as  he  would  persuade  others 
to  be ;  and  that  can  be  accomplished  oul;^  oy  the  force  of  his  life. 
I  believe  it  might  be  of  great  service  to  let  our  public  orators  know 
that  an  unnatural  gravity,  or  an  unbecoming  levity  in  their  beha- 
vior out  of  the  pulpit  will  take  very  much  from  the  force  of  their 
eloquence  in  it.  Excuse  another  scrap  of  Latin ;  it  is  from  one  of 
the  fathers ;  I  think  it  will  appear  a  just  observation  to  all,  and  it 
may  have  authority  with  some  :  Qui  autem  docent  tantum,  nee  fa- 
ciuvtj  ipsi prcBceptis  suis  detrahunt  pondus;  quis  enim  obtemperety 
cum  ipsi  praceptores  doceant  non  ohtemporef  Those  who  teach,  but 
do  not  act  agreeably  to  the  instructions  they  give  to  others,  take 
away  all  weight  from  their  doctrine  ;  for  who  will  obey  the  precepts 
they  inculcate,  if  they  themselves  teach  us  by  their  practice  to 
disobey  them  ? 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Jonathan  Eosebat. 

"  P.S. — You  were  complaining  in  that  paper  that  the  clergy  of 
Great  Britain  had  not  yet  learned  to  speak :  a  very  great  defect  in- 
deed :  and  therefore  I  shall  think  myself  a  well-deserver  of  the 
church,  in  recommending  all  the  dumb  clergy  to  the  famous  speak- 
ing doctor  at  Kensington.  This  ingenious  gentleman,  out  of  com- 
passion to  those  of  a  bad  utterance,  has  placed  his  whole  study  in 
the  new-modelling  the  organs  of  voice ;  which  art  he  has  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  be  able  even  to  make  a  good  orator  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 
He  lately  exhibited  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  this  way,  of  which  I 
was  informed  by  the  worthy  gentlemen  then  present,  who  were  at 
once  delighted  and  amazed  to  hear  an  instrument  of  so  simple  an 
organization  use  an  exact  articulation  of  words,  a  just  cadency  in  its 
sentences,  and  a  wonderful  pathos  in  its  pronunciation  :  nor  that  he 
designs  to  expatiate  in  this  practice ;  because  he  cannot,  as  he  saya, 
apprehend  what  use  it  may  be  of  to  mankind,  whoso  benefit  he  aims 
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No.  81. 

SATIHDAY,  OCTOBER  15,   1709. 


1 


Hie  iiiunug  ub  patriam  pugnando  Tulnera  pafisi, 

Qui<iue  pii  vate^,  et  Phoebu  digna  locuti. 
Inventus  aut  qui  vitaiu  excolu^re  per  artes, 
Quique  sui  muiuores  alius  fecere  merendo. 

ViRO.  iEn.  Tl  661 
lIiTc  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country's  good, 
111  lighting  iields  were  prodigal  of  blood;  — 
litre  poets',  worthy  their  inspiring  god, 
And  ot  iinblemi.<hcd  life  make  their  abode. 
And  iJrarehing  wits,  of  more  mechanic  parts, 
Wlio  graced  their  age  with  new-invented  arts: 
Tho.<e  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend; 
And  tho^^e  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. Drtde9 


From  my  own  Apartments,  Oct  14 
TiiKiiE  are  two  kinds  of  immortality-  that  which  the  soulreallj 
enjoys  after  this  life,  and  that  imaginary  existence,  or  which  men 
live  in  their  fame  and  reputation.     The  best  and  greatest  actions 
have  proceeded  from  the  prospect  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the8e; 
but  my  design  is  to  treat  only  of  those  who  have  chiefly  proposed  to 
themselves  the  latter,  as  the  principal  reward  of  their  labors.   It 
was  for  this  reason  that  I  excluded  from  my  tables  of  fame,  all  the 
great  Ibunders  and  votaries  of  religion ;  and  it  is  for  this  reaaoo, 
also,  that  1  am  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the 
persons  of  whom  1  am  now  going  to  speak;  for,  since  fame  was  the 
only  end  of  all  their  enterprises  and  studies,  a  man  cannot  be  too 
scrupulous  in  allotting  them  their  due  proportion  of  it.     It  was  this 
consideration  which  made  me  call  the  whole  body  of  the  learned  to 
my  assistance ;  to  many  of  whom  I  must  own  my  obligations  for  the 
catalogues  of  illustrious  persons,  which  they  have  sent  me  in  upon 
Uiis  occasion.     1  yesterday  employed  the  whole  afternoon  in  com- 
paring them  with  each  other;  which  made  so  strong  an  impression 
upon  my  imagination,  that  they  broke  my  sleep  for  the  first  part  of 
the  following  night,  and  at  length  threw  me  into  a  very  agreeable 
vision,  which  1  shall  beg  leave  to  describe  in  all  its  particulans:  — 
1  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and  boundless  plain, 
that  was  covered  with  prodigious  multitudes  of  people,  which  no 
njan  could  number.     In  the  midst  of  it  there  stood  a  mountain  with 
its  head  above  the  clouds.     The  sides  were  extremely  steep,  and  of 
such  a  particular  structure  that  no  creature  which  was  not  made  in 
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a  huiuan  figure  could  possibly  ascend  it.  On  a  sudden,  there  was 
heard  from  the  top  of  it  a  sound  like  that  of  a  trumpet;  but  so 
exceedingly  sweet  and  harmonious,  that  it  filled  the  hearts  of  those 
"who  heard  it  with  raptures,  and  gave  such  high  and  delightful  sen- 
sations, as  seemed  tc)  animate  and  raise  human  nature  above  itself. 
This  made  me  very  much  amazed  to  find  so  very  few  in  that  innu- 
merable multitude  who  had  ears  fine  enough  to  hear  or  relish  this 
music  with  pleasure ;  but  my  wonder  abated,  when,  upon  looking 
round  me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive  to  three  sirens,  clothed  like 
goddesses,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and 
Pleasure.  They  were  seated  on  three  rocks,  amid  a  beautiful  variety 
of  groves,  meadows,  and  rivulets  that  lay  on  the  borders  of  the 
mountain.  While  the  base  and  grovelling  multitude  of  difl'erent 
nations,  ranks,  and  ages,  were  listening  to  these  delusive  deities, 
those  of  a  more  erect  aspect,  and  exalted  spirit,  separated  themselves 
from  the  rest,  and  marched  in  great  bodies  toward  the  mountain, 
from  whence  they  heard  the  sound,  which  still  grew  sweeter,  the 
more  they  listened  to  it. 

On  a  sudden  methought  this  select  band  sprang  forward,  with  a 
resolution  to  climb  the  ascent,  and  follow  the  call  of  that  heavenly 
music.  Every  one  took  something  with  him,  that  he  thought  might 
be  of  assistance  to  him  in  his  march.  Several  had  their  swords 
drawn,  some  carried  rolls  of  paper  in  their  hands,  some  had  com- 
passes, others  quadrants,  others  telescopes,  and  others  pencils ;  some 
had  laurels  on  their  heads,  and  others  buskins  on  their  legs:  in 
short,  there  was  scarce  any  instrument  of  a  mechanic  art  or  liberal 
science  which  was  not  made  use  of  on  this  occasion.  My  good 
demon,  who  stood  at  my  right  hand  during  the  course  of  this  whole 
vision,  observing  in  me  a  burning  desire  to  join  that  glorious  com- 
pany, told  me,  "  He  highly  approved  that  generous  ardor  with  which 
1  seemed  transported ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  advised  me  to  cover 
my  face  with  a  mask  all  the  while  I  was  to  labor  on  the  ascent/' 
I  took  his  counsel,  without  inquiring  into  his  reasons.  The  whole 
body  now  broke  into  different  parties,  and  began  to  climb  the  pre- 
cipice by  ten  thousand  different  paths.  Several  got  into  little  alleys, 
which  did  not  reach  far  up  the  hill  before  they  ended  and  led  no 
farther ;  and  I  observed  that  most  of  the  artisans,  which  considerably 
diminished  our  number,  fell  into  these  paths. 

We  left  another  considerable  body  of  adventurers  behind  us,  who 
thought  they  had  discovered  by-ways  up  the  hill,  which  proved  so 
very  intricate  and  perplexed,  that,  after  having  advanced  in  them  a 
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i:;il'-.  tli.  y  woro  ^uiti'  l-t  aiumiir  the  several  turns  and  windic5 
::.;  !  ::.-'.ijii  ilux  wi-n*  a>  urtivi-  ;i.-  any  in  their  motions,  ihey  ii;^ 
!■  jt  i.":.r  j-5ii.li  •»>  ill  tin."  ast-H'iii.      The.'«e,  as  uiv  guide  intormcd w. 
\\.  :■•  ••  II. I  11  •■{■  >ul'iK*  ti'injicrt,  and  j»uzzlcd  politics,  who  wuuldjisir 
j..\  tl..    \\a'k'  111"  rral  \vi>d«»ni  with  cunniiio^  and  artifice."    AniuE 
til •■.-■  wii  '  wk'Yv  far  advaiiucJ  in  their  way,  there  were  some  tbi 
h\  •.III-  t.:l-«'  >i»"ji,  IV'll  hackward,  and  lost  more  ground  inamonifiK 
iiMii   ilji'v  ha-1  LMint'd  liir  many  hours,    or  eould   be  ever  able u- 
1. .  :.vi  r.      \\f  Wi'R'  ni)W  advanced  very  high,  and  observed  that  i!i 
iliv  liltVi  niii  j.afhs  which  ran  about  the  sides  of  the  mountain  Icji^ 
t..  n.t-rt   in  twn  LTcat  roads  j  which  inscnsibl}- jrathered  the  wk'lt 
nniliitU'li-  ol"  travellers  into  two  irroat  biKlies.      At  a  little  distanci 
I'mm  till'  i-ntranci'  nlCacli  road,  tiicre  stood  a  hideous  iihantom.tbi 
«.j.jM>td  niir  lurtlicr  ji:L<sa^c.     One    of   these  apparitions  had  be 
ri-lit  hand  tlllcil  with  darts,  which  he  brandished  in  the  fiice  of  aS 
wh.j  caiiic  uj>  that  way:  crowds  ran  back  at  the  appearance  ofii. 
and  cried  uut  Death  I     The  spectre  that  guarded  the  other  road  vi* 
Knvy;  .«»he  was  n«it  armed  with  weapons  of  destruction,  like  the 
luriin'r;  but  }»y  dreadi'ul  hissinp?,  noises  of  reproach,  and  a  horriJ 
(li.-tr.ieted  lau-liter,  she  a])pcarcd  more  frightful  than  Death  itself: 
insiinmeh,  that  abundance  of  our  company  were  discouraged  from 
])as>in,L^  any  larther,  and  some  appeared  ashamed  of  havin<^  come  so 
far.      As  for  mysell',  I  must  confess  my  heart  shrunk  within  meat 
the;  si;:lit  of  these  ghastly  appearances:  but  on  a  sudden,  the  voice 
of  tlut  trumjtet  came  more  full  upon  us,  so  that  we  felt  a  new  reso- 
lution reviving  in  us;  and  in  proportion  as  this  resolution  grew, the 
terrors  })clore  us  seemed  to  vanish.     Most  of  the  company,  who  had 
swords  in  their  hands,  marched  on  with  great  spirit,  and  an  air  of 
defiance,  up  the  road  that  was  commanded  by  Death;  while  others, 
who  had  thought  and  contemplation  in  their  looks,  went  forward, 
ill  a  more  composed  manner,  up  the  road  possessed  by  Envv.     The 
way  above  tlu^se  apparitions  grew  smooth  and  uniform,  and  was  so 
delightful,  t.hat  the  travellers  went  on  with  pleasure,  and  in  a  little 
time  arrived  at  the  top    of  the  mountain.     They  hero  be<nin  to 
breathe  a  delicious  kind  of  ether,  and  saw  all  the  fields  about  them 
covered  with  a  kind  of  purple  light,  that  made  them  reflect  with 
satisfaction  on  their  past  toils;  and  diffused  a  secret  joy  through 
tli(^  whole  assembly,  which  showed  itself  in  every  look  and  feature. 
In  the  mid.st  of  those  happy  fields  there  stood  a  palace  of  a  very 
glorious  structure :  it  had  lour  great  folding  doors,  that  faced  the 
I'our  several  (quarters  of  the  world.     On  the  top  of  it  was  enthroned 
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he  goddess  of  the  moan  tain,  who  smiled  upon  her  votaries,  and 
funded  the  silver  trumpet  which  had  called  them  up,  and  cheered 
^     jm  in  their  passage  to  her  palace.     They  had  now  formed  them- 
'      ves  into  several   divisions;   a  band  of  historians  taking  their 
ions  at  each  door,  according  to  the  persons  whom  they  were  to 
reduce. 
^ .  On  a  sudden  the  trumpet,  which  had  hitherto  sounded  only  a 
*%Barch,  or  point  of  war,  now  swelled  all  its  notes  into  triumph  and 
•exultation;  the  whole  fabric  shook,  and  the  doors  flew  open.     The 
.first  that  stepped  forward  was  a  beautiful  and  blooming  hero,  and, 
iHb  I  heard  by  the  murmurs  round  me,  Alexander  the  Great.     He 
r^was  conducted  by  a  crowd  of  historians.     The  person  who  imme- 
>diately  walked  before  him  was  remarkable  for  an  embroidered  gar- 
nt,  who,  not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  was  conduct- 
ing him  to  an  apartment  appointed  for  the  reception  of  fabulous 
!•  heroes.     The  name  of  this  false  guide  was  Quintus  Curtius.     But 
f  Arrian  and  Plutarch,  who  knew  better  the  avenues  of  this  palace, 
I  conducted  him  into  the  great  hall,  and  placed  him  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  first  table.     My  good  demon,  that  I  might  see  the  whole 
ceremony,  conveyed  me  to  a  corner  of  this  room,  where  I  might 
perceive  all  that  passed,  without  being  seen  myself.     The  next  who 
entered  was  a  charming  virgin,  leading  in  a  venerable  old  man  that 
was  blind.     Under  her  left  arm  she  bore  a  harp,  and  on  her  head 
a  garland.     Alexander,  who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Homer, 
stood  up  at  his  entrance,  and  placed  him  on  his  right  hand.     The 
virgin,  who  it  seems  was  one  of  the  nine  sisters  that  attended  on 
the  goddess  of  Fame,  smiled  with  an  ineffable  grace  at  their  meeting, 
and  retired. 

Julius  Caesar  was  now  coming  forward ;  and  though  most  of  the 
historians  offered  their  service  to  introduce  him,  he  left  them  at  the 
door,  and  would  have  no  conductor  but  himself. 

The  next  who  advanced  was  a  man  of  a  homel}^  but  cheerful  as- 
pect, and  attended  by  persons  of  greater  figure  than  any  that 
appeared  on  this  occasion.  Plato  was  on  his  right  hand,  and 
Xenophon  on  his  left.  He  bowed  to  Homer,  and  sat  down  by  him. 
It  was  expected  that  Plato  would  himself  have  taken  a  place  next 
to  his  master  Socrates ;  but  on  a  sudden  there  was  heard  a  great 
clamor  of  disputants  at  the  door,  who  appeared  with  Aristotle  at  the 
head  of  them.  That  philosopher,  with  some  rudeness,  but  great 
strength  of  reason,  convinced  the  whole  table  that  a  title  to  tiie  Mih- 
place  was  his  due,  and  took  it  accordingly. 
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Imriiiiiir  with  viwy  ajrainst  my  competitor,  I  was  awakened  by  the 
ii.)i>i'  nt  till'  eanium  which  wore  then  fired  for  the  taking  of  Mobs. 
I  .-Ik. u 111  have  Ikimi  very  much  troubled  at  being  thrown  out  of » 
l»l«'a>inL'  a  vi>i(»ii  on  any  other  occasion ;  but  thought  it  an  agreeable 
i-haiiL'^i',  to  have  my  thoughts  diverted  from  the  greatest  among  the 
(load  ami  I'abuluus  heroes,  to  the  most  famous  among  the  real  and 
thij  living:. 


1 
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TIESDAT,  SEPT.  28,  1710. 

From  my  own  Apartments,  September  27. 
The  followinii:  letter  has  laid  before  me  many  great  and  manifest 
evils  ill  the  world  of  letters,  which  I  had  overlooked;  but  it  opens 
to  nie  a  very  husy  scone,  and  it  will  require  no  small  care  and 
application  to  aniend  errors  which  are  become  so  universal.  Tbc 
affectation  of  politeness  is  exposed  in  this  epistle  with  a  irreat  deal 
of  wit  and  discernment;  so  that  whatever  discourses  I  may  fall  into 
luM-eafter.  upon  the  su])ject  the  writer  treats  of,  I  shall  at  present 
lay  tlu^  matter  bel'ore  the  world  without  the  least  alteration  from 
the  words  of  my  currespondent.* 

"TO  ISAAC  BICKEllSTAFF,  Esq. 

"Siu,  Thi:rk  hyv.  some  abuses  among  us  of  great  consequence, 
the  n^formation  of  which  is  properly  your  province;  althouo-h  as  far 
as  L  have  been  conversant  in  your  papers,  you  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered them.  These  are  the  deplorable  ignorance  that  for  some 
years  hath  reigned  among  our  English  writers,  the  great  depravity 
of  our  taste,  and  the  continual  corruption  of  our  style.  I  say  no- 
thing here  of  those  who  handle  particular  sciences,  divinity,  law, 
I)liysic,  and  the  like;  1  mean  the  traders  in  history,  and  politic*, 
and  the  hr/lra  lettres,  together  with  those  by  whom  books  are  not 
translated,  ])ut  (as  the  common  expressions  are)  done  out  of  French, 
I.atin,  or  other  languages,  and  made  English.  I  cannot  but  obscrrc 
to  you,  that,  until  of  late  years,  a  Grub-street  book  was  always  bound 
in  sheepskin,  with  suitable  print  and  paper,  the  price  never  above  a 
shilling,  and  taken  off  wholly  by  common  tradesmen  or  country 
pedlers;  but  now  they  appear  in  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  in  all 
jdaces:  they  are  handed  about  from  lapfulls  in  every  coffeehouse  to 

'  •'  I  h.'ive  sent  :i  long  letter  to  UiekerstnfT.     Let  the  bishop  of  Clo-her  smoke 
It  if  ho  can."~JoHnnd  to  Stella,  Sept  2:$,  1710.  " 
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n     ons  of  quality ;  are  pliown  in  Westminster-hall  and  the  Court  of 

quests ;  you  may  see  them  gilt,  and  in  royal  paper^  of  five  or  six 

.ndred  pages,  and  rated  accordingly.     I  would  engage  to  furnish 

•a  with  a  catalogue  of  English  hooks,  published  within  the  com- 

of  seven  years  past,  which  at  the  first  hand  would  cost  you 

v{)(.,  wherein  you  shall  not  be  able  to  find  ten  lines  together  of 

'oommon  grammar,  or  common  sense. 

"  These  two  evils,  ignorance  and  want  of  taste,  have  produced  a 
third,  I  mean  the  continual  corruption  of  our  English  tongue,  which, 
without  some  timely  remedy,  will  suffer  more  by  the  false  refine- 
ments of  twenty  years  past,  than  it  has  been  improved  in  the  fore- 
going hundred.  And  this  is  what  I  design  chiefly  to  enlarge  upon, 
leaving  the  former  evils  to  your  animadversion. 

But,  instead  of  giving  you  a  list  of  the  late  refinements  crept  into 
our  language,  I  here  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  some 
time  ago  from  a  most  accomplished  person  in  this  way  of  writing, 
upon  which  I  shall  make  some  remarks.     It  is  in  these  terms :  — 

"  *  Sir,  I  cou'dn't  <jet  the  things  you  sent  for  all  about  town.  — 
jTtho't  to  ha'  come  down  myself,  and  then  I'd  ha'  bro't  um;  hvt 
ha'nt  don't,  and  1  believe  I  can't  do't,  tha^s  pcwiz.  —  Tom  [Mr. 
Thomas  Harley]  begins  to  g'imself  airs,  because  he's  going  with  the 
plenipos.  —  '  Tis  said  the  French  king  will  bamboozl  us  agen,  which 
causes  many  speculations.  The  Jacks,  and  others  of  that  kidney, 
are  very  uppish  and  alert  upon't,  as  you  may  see  by  their  phizz's. 
—  Will  Hazard  has  got  the  hipps,  having  lost  to  the  tune  of  500?., 
tho'  he  understands  play  very  well,  nobody  better.  He  has  promis't 
me  upon  rep  to  leave  off  play;  but  you  know  'tis  a  weakness  he's 
too  apt  to  give  into,  tho'  he  has  as  much  wit  as  any  man,  nobody 
more :  he  has  lain  incog  ever  since.  —  The  mobb's  very  quiet  with  us 
now,  — I  believe  you  tho't  1  banter'd  you  in  my  last  like  a  country 
put.  —  I  shan't  leave  town  this  month,  &c.' 

"  This  letter  is,  in  every  point,  an  admirable  pattern  of  the  pre- 
sent polite  way  of  writing ;  nor  is  it  of  less  authority  for  being  an 
epistle ;  you  may  gather  every  flower  of  it,  with  a  thousand  more 
of  equal  sweetness,  from  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  single  papers, 
offered  us  every  day  in  the  coffee-houses.  And  these  are  the  beauties 
introduced  to  supply  the  want  of  wit,  sense,  humor,  and  learning, 
which  formerly  were  looked  upon  as  qualifications  for  a  writer.  If 
a  man  of  wit,  who  died  forty  years  ago,  were  to  rise  from  the  grave 
on  purpose,  how  would  he  be  able  to  read  this  letter  ?  and,  after  he 
had  gone  through  that  difficulty,  how  would  he  be  able  to  under- 
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ptainl  it*'     '1^'^'  *ir-^f  thinir  that  strikes  your  e3'e,  is  the  breaks  at 

thr  •  ii'l  "i   ;>'n:i'>t   oviry  M'ntoiico ;  ot*  ^vhich   1  kuow  not  theiw, 

uiilv  tliiit    ii   is  a  ifliiKMiicnt,  and  very  frccjucntly  practised.    Ik^ 

Y«iu  will  »il)>L  rvi.'  tin"  ahbrcviations  and  clisiuns,  by  which  consonanti 

(li*  ni(K-t  t)lHhirato  siniinls  are  joined  together,  without  one  softcDiag 

vowil  Ui  iutrrvt'iii'j  and  all  this  only  to  make  one  syllabic  of  two, 

diriTtly  (•••ritriry  to  tlio  example  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. alto- 

^'PtluT  of   the    (iotliic  strain,  and    of   a  natural  tendency  towards 

rrlajtsin;:  into  barbarity,  which  delij^hts  in  monosyllables,  and  uniting 

of  niuti'  fiiiiMniants,  as  it  is  ()l)servable  in  all  the  northern  languages. 

And  this  is  >till  more  visiide  in  the  next  refinement,  which  consists 

in  prontnini-inu^  tln^  first  syllable  in  a  word  that  has  many,  anddis- 

missiri::  tlu'  nst ;  smh  as  phizz,  fnppa,  mubOy  pozz,  rpp,  and  manj 

more ;  wlu'ii  wt*  are  already  overloaded   with   monosyllables,  which  I 

are  the  disj^raee  of  oiir  lanixuage.     Thus  we  cram  one  syllable  and 

cut  off  the  rc.-t,  as  the  owl  fattened  her  mice   after  she  had  bit  A 

their  le.^s,  t*»  j.revent  them  from  running  away;   and  if  ours  be  the 

same  re;is«)n   for  maiming  words,  it  will  certainly  answer  the  end; 

for  I  am  Mirc  no  other  nation  will  desire  to  borrow  them.    Some 

words  arc  hitlurtJj  but  fairly  split,  and  therefore  only  in  theirvaj 

to  pi'rfcction,  as  incog  and  plenipo;  but  in  a  short  time,  it  is  to  be 

hoped  they  will  be  I'urther  docked  to  inc  and  plen.     This  reflection 

has  made  me   i»f  late  years  very  impatient  for  a  peace,  which  I 

believe  would  save  the,  lives  of  many  brave  words  as  well  as  men- 

The  war  has  introduced  abundance  of  pol3'8yllables,  which  will  never 

be  able   to  live  many  more  eam]»aigns.      iSptcnlations,  operatiuittf 

2)rrlimiti<(ri(S,  (nnlMt.<sa(/()r.'iy  paUaadtjes,   couimmiications,  cirraw* 

v(il/(itions,  hiittiillona^  as  numerous  as  they  are,  if  they  attack  us  too 

frecjuentiy  in  our  eull'ee-houses,  we  shall  certainly  put  them  to  flight 

and  cut  olf  the  rear. 

*'  The  third  reliuement  observable  in  the  letter  I  send  you,  consists 
in  the  choice  (»f  certain  wonls  invented  by  some  pretty  fellows,  such 
as  Ifdnttr^  lniniboo:,l<.,  cfmntn/ jnif,  and  kidneij,  as  it  is  there  applied) 
some  of  which  are  now  struggling  for  the  vogue,  and  others  are ifi 
possession  «)f  it.  I  have  done  my  utmost  for  some  years  past  to 
stop  the  pnjgress  of  mohh  and  banter,  but  have  been  plainly  borne 
down  by  numbers,  and  betrayed  by  those  who  promised  to  assist  nK* 
"  In  the  last  place  you  are  to  take  notice  of  certain  choice  phrases 
seatteretl  through  the  letter;  some  of  them  tolerable  enough,  till 
they  were  worn  to  rags  by  servile  imitators.  You  migh't  easily  find 
tliiim,  altii.)u.-h  they  were  not  in  a  different  print,  and  thcrelbrcl 
need  not  disturb  tliom. 
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•    '^  These  are  the  false  refinemeDts  in  our  style,  which  you  (Highi 
correct :  first,  by  arguments  and  fair  means ;  but  if  those  fail,  I 
k  you  are  to  make  use  of  your  authority  as  a  censor,  and,  by  an 
1  index  expurgalortus,  expunge  all  words  and  phrases  that  are 
nsive  to  good  sense,  and  condemn  those  barbarous  mutilations 
yowels  and  syllables.     In  this  last  point  the  usual  pretence  is, 
t  they  spell  as  they  speak ;  a  noble  standard  for  language !  to 
pend  upon  the  caprice  of  every  coxcomb,  who,  because  words  are 
clothing  of  our  thoughts,  cuts  them  out,  and  shapes  them  as  he 
s,  and  changes  them  oflener  than  his   dress.     I  believe  all 
1         Dable  people  would  be  content  that  such  refiners  were  more 
mg  of  their  words  and  liberal  in  their  syllables.     On  this  head 
1  Should  be  glad  you  would  bestow  some  advice  upon  several  young 
leaders  in  our  churches,  who,  coming  up  from  the  university  fa& 
fraught  with  admiration  of  our  town  politeness,  will  needs  correct 
iiie  style  of  our  prayer-books.     In  reading  the  absolution,  they  are 
ir€jry  careful  to  say,  *^  Pardons  and  absolves/'  and  in  the  prayer  for 
the  royal  family  it  must  be  endue^um,  enrich'um,  prosper^um,  and 
hring^um ;  then,  in  their  sermons,  they  use  all  the  modem  terms 
df  art,  sham,  hantevy  mohhy  bubble,  bttlli/,  cutting,  shuffling^  and 
palming,  all  which,  and  many  more  of  the  like  stamp,  as  I  have 
lieard  them  often  in  the  pulpit  from  some  young  sophisters,  so  t 
liave  read  them  in  some  of  those  sermons  that  have  made  a  great 
noise  of  late.     The  design,  it  seems,  is  to  avoid  the  dreadful  impu- 
tation of  pedantry ;  to  show  us  that  they  know  the  town,  understand 
men  and  manners,  and  have  not  been  poring  upon  old  unfashionable 
books  in  the  university. 

*<  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  the  instrument  of  introducing  into 
our  style  that  simplicity  which  is  the  best  and  truest  ornament  of 
most  things  in  human  life,  which  the  politer  ages  always  aimed  at 
in  their  building  and  dress,  (simplex  mundituis,)  as  well  as  their 
productions  of  wit.  It  is  manifest  that  all  new  affected  modes  of 
speech,  whether  borrowed  from  the  court,  the  town,  or  the  theatre, 
are  the  first  perishing  parts  in  any  language ;  and,  as  I  could  prove 
by  many  hundred  instances,  have  been  so  in  ours.  The  writings 
of  Hooker,  who  was  a  country  clergyman,  and  of  Parsons  the  jesuit| 
both  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  are  in  a  style  that,  with  very 
few  allowances,  would  not  offend  any  present  reader;  much  more 
clear  and  i^elligible  than  those  of  sir  Henry  Wotton,  sir  Bobert 
Naunton,  Osborn,  Daniel  the  historian,  and  several  others  who  writ 
later ;  but  being  men  of  the  court,  and  affecting  the  phrases  then  im 
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fiuihion,  thfy  are  oftoii  citlier  not  to  be  understood,  orappearpef  ]l 
IVi-tly  r'ulieuloiis.  j 

"  What  nMiH'dies  are  to  be  applied  to  these  evils  I  have  DOtiMi 
to  consider,  having,  1  Ibar,  already  taken  up  most  of  your  paper: 
bosiJt's,  I  think  it  is  our  office  only  to  represent  abuses,  and  yo© 
to  redress  them. 

''  I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir,  yours,  &c" 


No.  258. 

SATLUDAY,  DEC.  2,  1710. 

Not.  22,  Kll 
Sir, — Dining  yesterday  with  Mr.  South-British  and  Mr.  Wdliat 
NtH'th-Britnn,  two  gentlemen  who,  before  you  ordered  it  otherfi«j 
were  known  by  the  names  of  Mr.  Enylish  and  Mr.  William  ScotC- 
among  other  things,  the  maid  of  the  house,  who  in  her  timeIb^ 
lieve  may  have  been  a  Xorth-British  warming-pan,  brou<'ht  usupi 
dish  of  Xorth-Britiiih  collops.  We  liked  our  entertainment  veij 
Well ;  only  we  observed  the  table-cloth,  being  not  so  fine  as  we  coold 
have  wished,  was  North- British  cloth.  But  the  worst  of  it  was, « 
were  disturbed  all  dinner-time  by  the  noise  of  the  children,  wl» 
were  in  the  jjaved  court  at  North- British  hoppers:  so  we  paid oo 
North- Briton  sooner  tlian  we  designed,  and  took  coach  to -AVA- 
Britain  yard,  about  which  place  most  of  us  live.  We  had  indeed 
gone  a-foot;  only  we  were  under  some  apprehensions  lest  &  North' 
British  mist  should  wet  a  South-British  man  to  the  skin. — ^^  I, 
think  this  nuitter  properly  expressed  according  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  new  style,  settled  by  you  in  one  of  your  late  papers.  YouviH 
please  to  give  your  opinion  upon  it  to, 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servants, 
J.S.,  M.P.,  N.R. 

No.  1. 

Quis  ergo  sum  salteiii,  si  non  sum  Sosia?     Te  interrogo.     Plaut.  AiiphttsiiO* 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY,  13,  1710-11. 

It  is  impossible  perhaps  for  the  best  and  wisest  among  us  to  keep 
so  constant  a  guard  upon  our  temper  but  that  we  may  at  one  time 
or  oth(M-  lie  open  to  the  strokes  of  fortune,  and  such  incidents  as  we 
cannot  foresee.  With  sentiments  of  this  kind  I  came  home  to  my 
lodgings  last  night,  much  fatigued  with  a  long  and  sudden  journey 
from  the  country,  and  full  of  the  ungrateful  occasion  of  it.     It  waa 
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aral  for  me  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  my  pen  and  ink ;  but 

tore  I  would  offer  to  make  use  of  them^  I  resolved  deliberately  to 

over  a  hundred,  and  when  I  came  to  the  end  of  that  sum,  I 

d  it  more  advisable  to  defer  drawing  up  my  intended  remon- 

trance  till  I  had  slept  soundly  on  my  resentments.     Without  any 

ther  preface  than  this,  I  shall  give  the  world  a  fair  account  of  the 

jatment  I  have  lately  met  with,  and  leave  them  to  judge  whether 

uneasiness  I  have  suffered  be  inconsistent  with  the  character  I 

.Ve  generally  pretended  to.     About  three  weeks  since  I  received 

invitation  from  a  kinsman  in  Staffordshire  to  spend  my  Christ- 

oas  in  those  parts.     Upon  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Morphew,  I  put  as 

oany  papers  into  his  hands  as  would  serve  till  my  return,  and 

rharged  him  at  parting  to  be  very  punctual  with  the  town.    In  what 

Qanner  he  and  Mr.  Lillie  have  been  tampered  with  since  I  cannot 

ay ;  they  have  given  me  my  revenge,  if  I  desired  any,  by  allowing 

heir  names  to  an  idle  paper,  that  in  all  human  probability  cannot 

ive  a  fortnight  to  an  end. 

Myself  and  the  family  I  was  with  were  in  the  midst  of  gaiety  and 
i  plentiful  entertainment  when  I  received  a  letter  from  my  sister 
Fenny,  who,  after  mentioning  some  little  affairs  I  had  entrusted  to 
ler,  goes  on  thus: — "The  enclosed,  I  believe,  will  give  you  some 
surprise,  as  it  has  already  astonished  everybody  here :  who  Mr.  Steele 
.8  that  subscribes  it  I  do  not  know,  any  more  than  1  can  comprehend 
lirhat  could  induce  him  to  it.  Morphew  and  Lillie,  I  am  told,  are 
30th  in  the  secret.  I  shall  not  presume  to  instruct  you,  but  hope 
pu  will  use  some  means  to  disappoint  the  ill-nature  of  those  whe 
ure  taking  pains  to  deprive  the  world  of  one  of  its  most  reasonable 
sntertainments.     I  am,  &c." 

I  am  to  thank  my  sister  for  her  compliment ;  but  be  that  as  it 
virill,  I  shall  not  easily  be  discouraged  from  my  former  undertaking. 
[n  pursuance  of  it,  I  was  obliged  upon  this  notice  to  take  places  in 
the  coach  for  myself  and  my  maid  with  the  utmost  expedition,  lest 
[  should  in  a  short  time  be  rallied  out  of  my  existence,  as  some 
people  will  needs  fancy  Mr.  Partridge  has  been,  and  the  real  Isaac 
Bickerstaff  have  passed  for  a  creature  of  Mr.  Steele's  imagination. 
This  illusion  might  have  hoped  for  some  tolerable  success  if  I  had 
not  more  than  once  produced  my  person  in  a  crowded  theatre }  and 
Buch  a  person  as  Mr.  Steele,  if  I  am  not  misinformed  in  the  gentle* 
man,  would  hardly  think  it  an  advantage  to  own,  though  I  should 
throw  him  in  all  the  little  honor  I  have  gained  by  my  Lucubrations. 
I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  understand  pleasantry  as  well  as  oUier 
43* 
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men,  and  can  (in  tlic  usual  phrase)  take  a  jest  without  being angrr; 
Imt  1  Miipral  to  the  wurld  whether  the  gentleman  has  uot  carried  it 
too  lar,  and  whether  he  ou^ht  not  to  make  a  public  recantation, if 
the  credulity  of  some  unthinking  people  should  force  me  to  insist 
upt>n  it.  The  following  letter  is  just  come  to  hand,  and  I  think  it 
not  improper  to  be  inserted  in  this  paper : — 

"TO  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,   Esq. 
"  Sir,  T  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  you  are  come  to  town;  for  in 
your  absonee  we  were  all  mightily  surprised  with  an  unaccountable 
paper,  .signed  Richard  Steele,  who  is  esteemed  by  those  that  know 
him  to  be  a  man  of  wit  and  honor;  and  therefore  we  took  it  either 
U)  he  a  counterfeit,  or  perfect  Christmas  frolic  of  that  ingenious  gen- 
tleman,    l^ut  then  your  paper  ceasing  immediately  after,  we  vere 
at  a  loss  what  to  think  :  if  you  were  weary  of  the  work  you  had  so 
long  carried  on,  and  had  given  this  Mr.  Steele   orders  to  signify  so 
to  the  public,  he  should  have  said  it  in  plain   terms;  but  as  that 
I)aj)er  is  worded,  one  would  be  apt  to  judge  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
pt*rsuade  the  town  that  there  was  some  analogy  between  Isaac  Bick- 
erstaff  and  him.     J*ossibly  there  may  be  a  secret  in  this  which  I 
cannot  enter  into;    but  1  flatter  myself  that  you  never  had  any 
thoughts  of  giving  over  yQur  labors  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
when  ycju  cannot  but  know^  how  many  subjects  are  yet  unexhausted, 
and  how  many  others,  as  being  less  obvious,  are  wholly  untouched. 
I  dare  j)roii!ise,  not  only  for  myself,  but  many  other  abler  friends, 
that  we  shall  still  continue  to  furnish  you  with  hints  on  all  proper 
occasions,  which  is  all  your  genius  requires.     I  think,  by  the  way, 
you  cannot  in  honor  have  any  more  to  do  with  Morphew  and  Lillie, 
who  have  gone  beyond  the  ordinary  pitch  of  assurance  and  trans-     I 
gressed  the  very  letter  of  the  proverb,  by  endeavoring  to  cheat  you     ' 
of  your  Christian  and  surname  too.     Wishing  you,  sir   lono*  to  live 
for  our  instruction  and  diversion,  and  to  the  defeating  of  all  impos- 
tors, 1  remain,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  and  affectionate 
kinsman,  Humphry  Wagstaff  " 

No.  2. 

Alios  viri  revercntia,  vultusque  ad  continendura  populum  mire  formatus:  ilJo" 
etiani,  quihus  ipse  interes.se  non  potuit,  vis  scribendi  tameD,  Ac,  magni  nomi- 
nis  auturitas  pervicere.  —  Tull.  Epist. 

TUKSUAY,  JANUARY  16,  1710-11. 

I  REMEMBER  3Ienage  tells  a  story  of  Monsieur  Racan,  who  had 
app.)inted  a  day  and  hour  to  meet  a  certain  lady  of  great  wit  whom 
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ad  nevei  seen^  in  order  to  make  an  acquaintance  between  them. 

0  of  Kiicau's  friends,  who  had  beard  of  the  appointment,  re- 
d  to  play  him  a  trick.  The  first  went  to  the  lady  two  howm 
-e  the  time,  said  his  name  was  Racan,  and  talked  with  her  an 
;  they  were  both  mightily  pleased,  began  a  great  friendships 
parted  with  much  satisfaction.  A  few  minutes  after  comes  the 
id,  and  sends  up  the  same  name ;  the  lady  wonders  at  the  mean- 
and  tells  him  Mr.  Racan  had  just  left  her.  The  gentleman 
it  was  some  rascally  impostor,  and  that  he  had  been  frequently 
in  that  manner.  The  lady  is  convinced,  and  they  laugh  at  the 
ess  of  the  adventure.  She  now  calls  to  mind  several  passages 
h  confirm  her  that  the  former  was  a  cheat.     He  appoints  a  se- 

meeting,  and  takes  his  leave.  He  was  no  sooner  gone  but  the 
Racan  comes  to  the  door,  and  desires,  under  that  name,  to  see 
ady.  She  was  out  of  all  patience,  sends  for  him  up,  rates  him 
n  impostor,  and,  after  a  thousand  injuries,  flings  a  slipper  at 
lead.  It  was  impossible  to  pacify  or  disabuse  her;  he  was  forced 
itire ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  time,  and  the  intervention 
iends,  that  they  could  come  to  an  ^laircissement.''  This^  as  I 
it,  is  exactly  the  case  with  Mr.  Steele,  the  pretended  TatlbA 

Morphew  and  myself,  only  (I  jresume)  the  world  will  be 
er  undeceived  than  the  lady  in  Menage.  The  very  day  my  last 
r  came  out,  my  printer  brought  me  another  of  the  same  date^ 
d  the  Tatler,  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  esq.,  and  which  was  still  more 
!ant,  with  an  advertisement  at  the  end  calling  me  the  Female 
LER :  it  is  not  enough  to  rob  me  of  my  name,  but  now  they  must 
me  a  sex  on  me,  when  my  years  have  long  since  determined  me 
}  of  none  at  all.  There  is  only  one  thing  wanting  in  the  opera- 
that  they  would  renew  my  age,  and  then  I  will  heartily  Ibrgire 

1  all  the  rest.  In  the  mean  time,  whatever  uneasiness  I  have 
red  from  the  little  malice  of  these  men,  and  my  retirement  is 
30untry,  the  pleasures  I  have  received  from  the  same  oooasion 
fairly  balance  the  account.  On  the  one  hand  I  have  beeli 
ly  delighted  to  see  my  name  and  character  assumed  by  the 
>blers  of  the  age,  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  it^  and 
le  other,  to  observe  the  good  taste  of  the  town  in  disting 
exploding  them  through  every  disguise,  and  saorii       g 

s  to  the  supposed  manes  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  esq.  i 

best  merit  of  my  journey  into  Staffordshire  is,  that  it  has  O]       d 
e  a  new  fund  of  unimproved  follies  and  errors  that  have  hi 
out  of  my  view,  and  by  their  situation  escaped  my  eeni       { 
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as  I  have  livod  «reiu'rally  in  town,  the  images  I  had  of  the  counm 
were  such  <»nly  :is  my  senses  received  very  early,  and  my  memory 
hiLs  since  jirescrved  with  all  the  advantages  they  first  appeared  in. 
llencf  it  was  that  1  thought  our  parish  church  the  noblest  st^tt^ 
ture  in  Kn.trland,  and  the  escjuire's  place  house^  as  we  called  it,  a 
most  UKi^^niticent  palace.  I  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  alms-house 
in  the  church-yard,  and  of  a  bridge  over  the  brook  that  parts  onr 
jiarish  I'rom  the  next.  It  was  the  common  vogue  of  our  school,  tbt 
the  master  was  the  best  scholar  in  Europe,  and  the  usher  the  second. 
Not  happening  to  correct  these  notions  by  comparing  them  with 
what  1  saw  when  I  came  into  the  world,  upon  returning  back,  I  be- 
gan to  resume  my  i'ormer  imaginations,  and  expected  all  things 
should  appear  in  the  same  view  lis  I  left  them  when  I  was  a  boy; 
but,  to  my  utter  disiippointment,  I  found  them  wonderfully  shrunk, 
and  lessened  almost  out  of  my  knowledge.  I  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  tribes  painted  on  the  church  walls,  which  I  once  so  much 
admired,  and  on  the  carved  chimney-piece  in  the  esquire's  hall.  I 
found  my  old  master  to  be  a  poor  ignorant  pedant;  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  scene  to  be  extremely  changed  for  the  worse.  This  I 
could  not  help  mentioning,  because  though  it  be  of  no  consequence 
in  itself,  yet  it  is  certain  that  most  prejudices  are  contracted  and  re- 
tained by  this  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which,  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  moment,  are  hardly  shook  off;  and  which  we  only  think 
true,  because  we  wx^e  made  to  believe  so  before  we  were  capable  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood.  But  there  was  one  pre- 
possession, which  1  confess  to  have  parted  with,  much  to  my  regret: 
1  mean  the  opinion  of  that  native  honesty  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners which  I  had  always  imagined  to  be  inherent  in  country  people. 
I  soon  observed  it  was  with  them  and  us,  as  they  say  of  animals; 
that  every  species  at  land  has  one  to  resemble  it  at  sea;  for  it  was 
easy  to  discover  the  seeds  and  principles  of  every  vice  and  folly  that 
one  meets  with  in  the  more  known  world,  though  8hootin<y  up  in 
different  forms.  I  took  a  fancy,  out  of  the  several  inhabitants  round, 
to  furnish  the  camp,  the  bar,  and  the  Exchange,  and  some  certain 
chocolate  and  coffee-houses,  with  exact  parallels  to  what,  in  manj 
instances,  they  already  produce.  There  was  a  drunken  quarrelsome 
smith,  whom  I  have  a  hundred  times  fancied  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  dragoons.  A  weaver,  within  two  doors  of  my  kinsman,  was  per- 
petually setting  neighbors  together  by  the  ears.  I  lamented  to  see 
how  his  talents  w-ere  misplaced,  and  imagined  what  a  figure  he 
might   make    in  Westminster-hall.     Goodman  Crop,  of  Compton 
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farm,  wants  nothing  but  a  plum  and  a  gold  chain  to  qualify  him  for 
the  government  of  the  city.  My  kinsman's  stable-boy  was  a  gibing 
companion,  that  would  always  have  his  jest.  He  would  often  put 
cow-itch  in  the  maid's  bed,  pull  stools  from  under  folks,  and  lay  a 
coal  upon  their  shoes  when  they  were  asleep.  He  was  at  last  turned 
off  for  some  notable  piece  of  roguery;  and,  when  I  came  away,  was 
loitering  among  the  alehouses.  Bless  me,  thought  I,  what  a  prodi- 
gious wit  would  this  have  been  with  us !  I  could  have  matched 
all  the  sharpers  between  St.  James's  and  Covent  Garden  with  a 
notable  fellow  in  the  same  neighborhood  (since  hanged  for  picking 
pockets  at  fairs),  could  he  have  had  the  advantages  of  their  educa- 
tion. So  nearly  are  the  corruptions  of  the  country  allied  to  those 
of  the  town,  with  no  further  difference  than  what  is  made  by  another 
turn  of  thought  and  method  of  living  I 
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—  Laceratque,  trahitque 

MoUe  pecus.  Virg. 

SATURDAY,  JAW.  27,  1710-11. 

Amonq  other  services  I  have  met  with  from  some  critics,  the 
cruelest  for  an  old  man  is,  that  they  will  not  let  me  be  at  quiet  in 
my  bed,  but  pursue  me  to  my  very  dreams.  I  must  not  dream  but 
when  they  please,  nor  upon  long-continued  subjects,  however  vision- 
ary in  their  own  natures,  because  there  is  a  manifest  moral  quite 
through  them,  which  to  produce  as  a  dream  is  improbable  and  un- 
natural. The  pain  I  might  have  had  from  this  objection  is  pre- 
vented by  considering  they  have  missed  another,  against  which  I 
should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  defend  myself.  They  might  have  asked 
me  whether  the  dreams  I  publish  can  properly  be  called  lucubra- 
tions, which  is  the  name  I  have  given  to  all  my  papers,  whether  in 
volumes  or  half-sheets :  so  manifest  a  contradiction  in  termimsy  that 
I  wonder  no  sophister  ever  thought  of  it.  But  the  other  is  a  caviL 
I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  I  have  often  dreamed  out 
the  whole  passages  of  a  day ;  that  I  rode  a  journey,  baited,  supped, 
went  to  bed,  and  rose  next  morning :  and  I  have  known  young  kh 
dies  who  could  dream  a  whole  texture  of  adventures  in  one  night 
large  enough  to  make  a  novel.  In  youth  the  imagination  is  strong, 
not  mixed  with  cares,  nor  tinged  with  those  passions  that  most  ( 
turb  and  confound  it ;  such  as  avarice,  ambition,  and  many  otl 
Now,  as  old  men  are  said  to  grow  children  again,  so,  in  tl 
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oi^  «ln':iniinu:,  I  am  returned  to  my  childhood.  My  imagiDation  is  at 
lull  ra>f.  \Nitln»ut  eare,  avariec,  ur  ambition,  to  close  it;  by  which, 
aiuniiL:  many  ntiiers.  I  have  this  advantage,  of  doubling  the  small 
r. maiiidiT  «'I'  iny  tiuie,  and  living  tbur-and-twenty  hours  in  the  day. 
lli»wover,  the  dream  1  am  now  going  to  relate  is  as  wild  as  can  well 
be  imagined,  and  adapted  to  please  these  refiners  upon  sleep,  with- 
out any  mural  that  1  can  discover :  — 

*'  It  happened  that  my  maid  leil  on  the  table  in  my  bed-chamber 
one  of  her  story-books  (as  she  calls  them),  which  I  took  up,  and 
found  full  of  strange  impertinence,  fitted  to  her  taste  and  condition; 
of  poor  servants  who  came  to  be  ladies,  and  serving-men,  of  low 
degree,  who  married  king's  daughters.  Among  other  things,  I  met 
this  sage  ubservation,  <  That  a  lion  would  never  hurt  a  true  virgin.' 
With  this  medley  of  nonsense  in  my  fancy  I  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamed  that  a  friend  waked  me  in  the  morning,  and  proposed,  for 
pastime,  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  seeing  the  parish  lions,  which  he 
had  not  done  since  he  came  to  town ;  and  because  they  showed  but 
once  a-week,  he  would  not  miss  the  opportunity.  I  said  I  would 
humor  him  :  altliough,  to  speak  the  truth,  I' was  not  fond  of  those 
cruel  spectacles ;  and,  if  it  were  not  so  ancient  a  custom,  founded 
(as  1  had  heard)  upon  the  wisest  maxims,  I  should  be  apt  to  censure 
the  inhumanity  of  those  who  introduced  it/' 

All  this  will  be  a  riddle  to  the  waking  reader,  until  I  discover  the 
scene  my  imagination  had  formed  upon  this  maxim,  "  That  a  lion 
w^ould  never  hurt  a  true  virgin.''  "  I  dreamed,  that  by  a  law  of 
immemorial  time,  a  he-lion  was  kept  in  every  parish  at  the  common 
charge,  and  in  a  place  provided,  adjoining  to  the  churchyard;  that 
before  any  one  of  the  fair  sex  was  married,  if  she  affirmed  herself  to 
be  a  virgin,  she  must  on  her  wedding-day,  and  in  her  wedding- 
clothes,  pcrlbrm  the  ceremony  of  going  alone  into  the  den,  and  stay 
an  hour  with  the  lion,  let  loose,  and  kept  fasting  four-and-twenty 
hours  on  purpose.  At  a  proper  height  above  the  den  were  conve- 
nient galleries  for  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  young  couple,  and 
open  to  all  spectators.  No  maiden  was  forced  to  offer  herself  to  the 
lion  -J  but,  if  she  refused,  it  was  a  disgrace  to  marry  her,  and  every 
one  might  have  liberty  of  calling  her  a  whore.  And  methought  it 
was  as  usual  a  diversion  to  see  the  parish  lions  as  with  us  to  go  to 
a  play  or  an  opera.  And  it  was  reckoned  convenient  to  be  near  the 
churcli,  cither  for  marrying  the  virgin,  if  she  escaped  the  trial,  or 
for  burying  her  bones,  when  the  lion  had  devoured  the  rest,  as  he 
constantly  did." 
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To  go  on  therefore  with  the  dream :  "  We  called  first  (as  I  re- 
member)  to  see  St.  Dunstan's  lion  :  but  we  were  told  they  did  not 
show  to-day.  From  thence  we  went  to  that  of  Covent  Garden, 
which,  to  my  great  surprise,  we  found  as  lean  as  a  skeleton,  when  I 
expected  quite  the  contrary ;  but  the  keeper  said  it  was  no  wonder 
at  all,  because  the  poor  beast  had  not  got  an  ounce  of  woman's  flesh 
since  he  came  into  the  parish.  This  amazed  me  more  than  the 
other,  and  I  was  forming  to  myself  a  mighty  veneration  for  the  la- 
dies in  that  quarter  of  the  town,  when  the  keeper  went  on,  and  said 
he  wondered  that  the  parish  would  be  at  the  charge  of  maintaining 
a  lion  for  nothing.  Friend  (said  I),  do  you  call  it  nothing  to  justify 
the  virtue  of  so  many  ladies ;  or  has  your  lion  lost  his  distinguish- 
ing faculty  ?  Can  there  be  anything  more  for  the  honor  of  yout 
parish,  than  that  all  the  ladies  married  in  your  church  were  pure 
virgins  ?  —  That  is  true  (said  he),  and  the  doctor  knows  it  to  his 
sorrow ;  for  there  has  not  been  a  couple  married  in  our  church  since 
his  worship  came  among  us.  The  virgins  hereabouts  are  too  wise 
to  venture  the  claws  of  the  lion ;  and,  because  nobody  will  marry 
them,  have  all  entered  into  a  vow  of  virginity ;  so  that  in  proportion 
we  have  much  the  largest  nunnery  in  the  whole  toWBi.  This  man- 
ner of  ladies  entering  into  a  vow  of  virginity,  because  they  were  not 
virgins,  I  easily  conceived ;  and  my  dream  told  me,  that  the  whole 
kingdom  was  full  of  nunneries,  plentifully  stocked  fh)m  the  same 
reason. 

^*  We  went  to  see  another  lion,  where  we  found  much  company 
met  in  the  gallery.  The  keeper  told  us  we  should  see  sport  enough^ 
as  he  called  it ;  and  in  a  little  time  we  saw  a  young  beautiful  lady 
put  into  the  den,  who  walked  up  toward  the  lion  with  all  imagina- 
ble security  in  her  countenance,  and  looked  smiling  upon  her  lover 
and  friends  in  the  gallery ;  which  I  thought  nothing  extraordinary, 
because  it  was  never  known  that  any  lion  had  been  mistaken.  But, 
however,  we  were  all  disappointed,  for  the  lion  lifbed  up  his  right 
paw,  which  was  the  fatal  sign,  and  advancing  forward,  seized  her 
by  the  arm,  and  began  to  tear  it.  The  poor  lady  gave  a  terrible 
shriek,  and  cried  out,  *  The  lion  is  just,  I  am  no  virgin  I  Oh  I  Sap- 
pho !  Sappho !'  She  could  say  np  more,  for  the  lion  gave  her  the 
coup  de  grace  by  a  squeeze  in  the  throat,  and  she  expired  at  hiar 
feet.  The  keeper  dragged  away  her  body,  to  feed  the  animal  after 
the  company  should  be  gone :  for  the  parish  lion  never  used  to  eat 
in  public.  After  a  Uttle  pause,  another  lady  came  on  toward  the 
lion  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former.     We  observed  the  h« 
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siiu'll  her  with  <lirnronce.  lie  scratched  both  her  hands  with  lifting 
thtiii  u*  hi>  iin>f,  and  hiyiiii^  unc  of  his  claws  on  her  bosom  drew 
MimmI;  h«iwtvi'r,  he  let  her  ^o,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  from 
hi-r  with  a  sort  »)!'  contempt,  at  which  she  was  not  a  little  mortified, 
and  ntired  with  some  confusion  to  her  friends  in  the  gallery.  Me- 
tlmuirht  the  whole  company  immediately  understood  the  meaning 
(.»f  this  ;  that  the  easiness  of  the  lady  had  suffered  her  to  admit  cer- 
tain imprudent  and  dangerous  familiarities,  bordering  too  much  upon 
what  is  criminal ;  neither  was  it  sure  whether  the  lover  then  present 
had  not  some  sharers  with  him  in  those  freedoms,  of  which  aladj 
can  never  be  too  sparing. 

"This  happened  to  be  an  extraordinary  day;  for  a  third  lady 
came  into  the  den  laughing  loud,  playing  with  her  fan,  tossing  ter 
head,  and  smiling  round  on  the  young  fellows  in  the  gallery.  How- 
ever, the  lion  leaped  on  her  with  great  fury,  and  we  gave  her  for 
gone ;  but  on  a  sudden  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  turned  from  her  as 
it*  he  was  nauseated;  then  gave  her  a  lash  with  his  tail ;  after  which 
she  returned  to  the  gallery ;  not  the  least  out  of  countenance :  and 
this,  it  seems,  was  the  usual  treatment  of  coquettes. 

''  L  tlu)ught  we  had  seen  enough;  but  my  friend  would  needs 
have  us  go  and  visit  one  or  two  lions  in  the  city.  We  called  at  two 
or  three  dens  where  they  happened  not  to  show  ;  but  we  generally 
i'ound  hali'a  score  young  girls,  between  eight  and  eleven  years  old, 
])laying  with  each  lion,  sitting  on  his  back,  and  putting  their  hands 
into  his  mouth ;  some  of  them  would  now  and  then  get  a  scratch, 
but  we  always  discovered,  upon  examining,  that  they  had  been  hoi- 
dening  with  the  young  apprentices.  One  of  them  was  calling  to  a 
pretty  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  stood  by  us  in  the  gallery, 
to  come  down  to  the  lion,  and,  upon  her  refusal,  said,  *Ah !  miss 
Betty,  we  could  never  get  you  to  come  near  the  lion  since  yoa 
played  at  hoop  and  hide  with  my  brother  in  the  garret.' 

"  We  followed  a  couple,  with  the  wedding-folks,  going  to  the 
church  of  8t.  Mary- Axe.  The  lady,  though  well  stricken  in  years, 
extremely  crooked  and  deformed,  was  dressed  out  beyond  the  gaiety 
of  fifteen;  having  jumbled  together,  as  I  imagined,  all  the  tawdry 
remains  of  aunts,  godmothers,  and  grandmothers,  for  some  genera- 
tions past.  One  of  the  neighbors  whispered  me,  that  she  was  an 
old  maid,  and  had  the  clearest  reputation  of  any  in  the  parish. 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  that,  thought  I;  but  was  much  sur- 
prised when   I  observed  afterward,  that  she  went  toward  the  lion 
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with  distrust  and  concern.  The  beast  was  lying  do^n ;  but,  upon 
sight  of  her,  snuflfed  up  his  nose  two  or  three  times,  and  then,  giv- 
ing the  sign  of  death,  proceeded  instantly  to  execution.  In  the 
midst  of  her  agonies,  she  was  heard  to  name  the  words  Italy  and 
artifices  with  the  utmost  horror,  and  several  repeated  execrations, 
and  at  last  concluded,  '  Fool  that  I  was,  to  put  so  much  confidence 
in  the  toughness  of  my  skin !' 

'*  The  keeper  immediately  set  all  in  order  again  for  another  cus- 
tomer, which  happened  to  be  a  famous  prude,  whom  her  parents, 
after  long  threatenings  and  much  persuasion,  had,  with  the  extremest 
difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  accept  a  young  handsome  goldsmith,  who 
might  have  pretended  to  five  times  her  fortune.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  neighborhood  used  to  quote  her  for  an  example  to 
their  daughters ;  her  elbows  were  riveted  to  her  sides,  and  her  whole 
person  so  ordered,  as  to  inform  everybody  that  she  was  afraid  they 
should  touch  her.  She  only  dreaded  to  approach  the  lion,  because 
it  was  a  he  one,  and  abhorred  to  think  a  male  animal  should  pre- 
sume to  breathe  on  her.  The  sight  of  a  man  at  twenty  yards'  dis- 
tance made  her  draw  back  her  head.  She  always  sat  upon  the  fur- 
ther corner  of  the  chair,  although  there  were  six  chairs  between  her 
and  her  lover,  and  with  the  door  wide  open,  and  her  little  sister  in 
the  room.  She  was  never  saluted  but  at  the  tip  of  the  ear ;  and  her 
father  had  much  ado  to  make  her  dine  without  her  gloves,  when 
there  was  a  man  at  table.  She  entered  the  den  with  some  fear, 
which  we  took  to  proceed  from  the  height  of  her  modesty,  offended 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  men  in  the  gallery.  The  lion,  beholding 
her  at  a  distance,  immediately  gave  the  deadly  sign,  at  which  the 
poor  creature  (methinks  I  see  her  still !)  miscarried  in  a  fright  be- 
fore us  all.  The  lion  seemed  to  be  as  much  surprised  as  we,  and 
gave  her  time  to  make  her  confession  ;  ^  That  she  was  five  months 
gone  by  the  foreman  of  her  father's  shop ;  and  that  this  was  her 
third  big  belly :'  and  when  her  friends  asked,  why  she  would  ven- 
ture the  trial  ?  she  said,  *  her  nurse  told  her,  that  a  lion  would  never 
hurt  a  woman  with  child.'  Upon  this  I  immediately  awaked,  and 
could  not  help  wishing  that  the  deputy  censors  of  my  late  institution 
were  endued  with  the  same  instinct  as  these  parish  lions. 

V— 44 
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No.  20. 

InfTcnuns  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
ICtuollit  mores.  Ovid. 

TIESDAY,    MARCH    6,  1710-11. 

From  my  own  Apartment  in  Channel-row,  March  h. 
Those  inforior  duties  of  life,  which  the  FreDch  call  les  petita 
moraiea,  or  the  smaller  morals,  are,  with  us,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  jrood  manners,  or  breeding.  This  I  look  upon,  in  tk 
pMieral  notion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted  to 
the  meanest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy  is 
thoir  commerce  with  each  other.  Low  and  little  understandings, 
without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would  be  perpetually  wandering 
into  a  thousand  indecencies  and  irregularities  in  behayior;  and  u 
their  ordinary  conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  familiaritia 
tliat  one  observes  among  them  when  a  debauch  has  quite  tak«i 
away  the  use  of  their  reason.  In  other  instances  it  is  odd  to  con- 
sider, tliat,  for  want  of  common  discretion,  the  very  end  of  good 
breeding  is  wholly  perv^erted ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make© 
easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  in  debarring 
us  of  our  wislies,  and  in  crossing  our  most  reasonable  desires  and 
inclinations.  This  abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found, 
to  my  vexation,  when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a  neigb- 
bor  about  two  miles  from  my  cousin.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the 
parlor,  they  put  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood  close  by  a  huge 
fire,  and  kept  me  there  by  force,  until  I  was  almost  stifled.  Then 
a  boy  came  in  a  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in  vain 
opposed,  urging  that  I  must  return  soon  after  dinner.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  good  lady  whispered  her  eldest  daughter,  and  slipped  a 
key  into  her  hand ;  the  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer-glas8 
half-lull  of  aqua  mirahiUs  and  syrup  of  gillyflowers.  I  took  as 
much  a.s  I  had  a  mind  for,  but  madam  avowed  that  I  should  drink 
it  off;  for  she  was  sure  it  would  do  me  good  after  coming  out  of 
the  cold  air ;  and  I  was  forced  to  obey,  which  absolutely  took  away 
my  stomach.  When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fire;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  life 
was  worth,  and  set  me  with  my  back  against  it.  Although  my 
aj)j)etite  was  quite  gone,  I  was  resolved  to  force  down  as  much  as  1 
could,  and  desired  the  leg  of  a  pullet.  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Bickerstafl 
(says  the  lady),  you  must  eat  a  wing  to  oblige  me ;"  and  so  put  a 
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jouple  upon  my  plate.     I  was  persecuted  at  this  rate  during  the 
whole  meal ;  as  often  as  I  called  for  small-beer,,  the  master  tipped 
the  wink,  and  the  servant  brought  me  a  brimmer  of  October.    Some 
time  after  dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came  with  me, 
to  get  ready  the  horses ;  but  it  was  resolved  I  should  not  stir  that 
night ;   and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much  bent  upon   going,  they 
ordered  the  stable-door  to  be  locked,  and  the  children  hid  my  cloak 
and  boots.    The  next  question  was,  What  would  I  have  for  supper? 
=j^  I  eaid,  I  never  eat  anything  at  night :  but  was  at  last,  in  my  own 
-'  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  first  thing  that  came  into  my  head. 
■•  After  three  hours  spent  chiefly  in  apologies  for  my  entertainment, 
insinuating  to  me,  "  That  this  was  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for 
provisions ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  any  market ; 
^  that  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starved ;  and  that  they  knew  they 
^  kept  me  to  my  loss ;"  the  lady  went,  and  left  me  to  her  husband 
<    for  they  took  special  care  I  should  never  be  alone.     As  soon  as  her 
I    back  was  turned,  the  little  misses  ran  backward  and  forward  every 
;:    moment,  and  constantly  as  they  came  in,  or  went  out,  made  a  curtsey 
*    directly  at  me,  which,  in  good  manners,  I  was  forced  to  return  with 
■    a  bow,  and  "  Your  humble  servant,  pretty  miss."     Exactly  at  eight 
!    the  mother  came  up,  and  discovered,  by  the  redness  of  her  face, 
that  supper  was  not  far  ofl*.     It  was  twice  as  large  as  the  dinner, 
I     and  my  persecution  doubled  in  proportion.     I  desired,  at  my  usual 
hour,  to  go  to  my  repose,  and  was  conducted  to  my  chamber  by  the 
gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the  whole  train  of  children.     They  impor- 
tuned me  to  drink  something  before  I  went  to  bed ;  and,  upon  my 
refusing,  left  at  last  a  bottle  of  stingo,  as  they  called  it,  for  fear  I 
should  wake,  and   be  thirsty  in  the  night.     I  was  forced  in  the 
morning  to  rise  and  dress  myself  in  the  dark,  because  they  would 
not  suffer  my  kinsman's  servant  to  disturb  me  at  the  hour  I  desired 
to  be  called.     I  was  now  resolved  to  break  through  sdl  measures  to 
get  away ;  and,  after  sitting  down  to  a  monstrous  breakfast  of  cold 
beef,  mutton,  neat's   tongues,  venison-pasty,  and  stale  beer,  took 
leave  of  the  family.     But  the  gentleman  would  needs  see  me  part 
of  the  way,  and  carry  me  a  short  cut  through  his  own  ground, 
which  he  told  me  would  save  half  a  mile's  riding.   This  last  piece  of 
civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me  dear,  being  once  or  twice  in  danger 
of  my  neck,  by  leaping  over  his  ditches,  and  at  last  forced  to  alight 
in  the  dirt,  when  my  horse,  having  slipped  his  bridle,  ran  away^ 
and  took  us  up  more  than  an  hour  to  recover  him  again. 
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It  is  t'\i'l»'nt  that  imiu?  •»t'  the  ahsiirdities  I  met  with  in  thisvai 
i.r.KTfh  .1  fnnii  au  ill  intention,  but  from  a  wrong  judgment  of  coic- 
1  i:ii-ain<',  :iinl  a  niisa]i|»licatit)n  in  the  rules  of  it.    I  cannot  so  easily 
rxriiM-  t!i«'  more  rrtinod  critics  upon  behavior,  who,  having  professed 
11..    oilur  >tu«ly,  are  yet  infinitely  defective  in  the  most  material  | 
j.arts  ol*  it.     Ned  rashion  has  been  bred  all  his  life  about  comt 
and  understands  to  a  tittle  all  the  punctillios  of  a  drawing-room, 
lie  visits  most  ui'  the  line  women  near  St.  James's,  and,  nponeTcry 
ueeasion,  says  the  civilest  and  softest  thing  to  them  of  any  breathing. 
To  M.  he  Saek^  he  owes  an  easy  slide  in  his  bow,  and  agracefiil 
manner  of  eoniinir  into  a  room  :  but,  in  some  other  cases,  he  is  very 
far  I'roin  beinL'a  well-bred  person.    He  laughs  at  men  of  far  superior 
understanding;  to  his  own,  for  not  being  as  well  dressed  as  himself; 
de>jiises  all  his  aetjuaintance  who  are  not  of  quality,  and  in  public 
places  has,  on  that  account,  often  avoided   taking  notice  of  some 
anioni:  the  best  speakers  of  the  house  of  commons.    He  rails  strenit 
ou>ly  at  both  universities  before  the  members  of  either;  and  is 
never  heard  to  swear  an  oath,  and  break  in   upon  religion  and  mo- 
rality, except  in  the  company  of  divines.     On  the  other  hand,  a 
man  of  ri.L^ht  sense  has  all  the  essentials  of  good  breeding,  althonglj 
he  may  be  wanting  in  the  forms  of  it.     Horatio  has  spent  most  of 
his  tinii'  at  Oxford :  he  has  a  great  deal  of  learning,  an  agreeable 
wit,  and  as  much  modesty  as  may  serve  to  adorn,  without  concealiDg, 
his  other  p)od  (qualities.     In  that  retired  way  of  living,  he  seems  to 
have  I'ormed  a  notion  of  human  nature,  as  he  has  found  it  described 
in  the  writings  of  the  greatest  men,  not  as  he  is  likely  to  meet  with 
it  in  the  coujmon  course  of  life.    Hence  it  is  that  he  gives  no  offence, 
but  converses  with  great  deference,  candor,  and    humanity.    His 
bow,  I  must  confess,  is  somewhat  awkward;  but  then  he  has  an 
extensive,  universal,  and  unaffected  knowledge,  which  may,  perhaps, 
a  little  excuse  him.     He  would  make  no  extraordinary  figure  at  a 
ball;  but  I  can  assure  the  ladies,  in  his  behalf,  and  for  their  own 
consolation,  that  he  has  writ  better  verses  on  the  sex  than  any  man 
now  living,  and  is  preparing  such  a  poem  for  the  press  as  will  trans- 
mit their  praises  and  his  own  to  many  generations. 

'  A  famous  dancing-masterl 
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0  Lycida,  yivi  pervenimus,  adyena  nostrl 
(Quod  nuDquam  veriti  sumos)  ot  possessor  agelU 
Diceret,  Hsec  mea  sunt,  yeteres  migrate  colonL  —  ViBS. 

No.  24. 

THURSDAY,   MARCH   15,   1710-11. 

From  my  own  Apartment  in  Cbannel-row,  March  14. 
bE  dignity  and  distinction  of  men  of  wit  is  seldom  enough  cob* 
d,  either  by  themselves  or  others ;  their  own  behavior,  and 
usage  they  meet  with  being  generally  very  much  of  a  piece.     I 
at  this  time  in  my  hands  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  beaux 
iti  about  this  town,  four  or  five  of  whom  have  made  the  proper 
of  their  genius,  by  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  best  and  greatest 
and  by  turning  it  to  their  own  advantage  in  some  establishment 
*  fortunes,  however  unequal  to  their  merit;  others,  satisfying 
Ives  with  the  honor  of  having  access  to  great  tables,  and  of 
11      subject  to  the  call  of  every  man  of  quality,  who,  upon  occa^ 
n,  wants  one  to  say  witty  things  for  the  diversion  of  the  company. 
Xliis  treatment  never  moves  my  indignation  so  much  as  when  it  ia 
actised  by  a  person  who,  though  he  owes  his  own  rise  purely  to 
tlie  reputation  of  his  parts,  yet  appears  to  be  as  much  ashamed  of  it 
as  a  rich  city  knight  to  be  denominated  from  the  trade  he  was  first 
apprenticed  to ;  and  affects  the  air  of  a  man  bom  to  his  titles,  and 
eonsequently  above  the  character  of  a  wit  or  a  scholar.     K  those 
who  possess  great  endowments  of  the  mind  would  set  a  just  value 
upon  themselves,  they  would  think  no  man's  acquaintance  whatso- 
ever a  condescension,  nor  accept  it  from  the  greatest  upon  unworthy 
or  ignominious  terms.     I  know  a  certain  lord  that  has  often  invited 
a  set  of  people,  and  proposed  for  their  diversion  a  buffoon-player^ 
and  an  eminent  poet,  to  be  of  the  party ;  and  which  was  yet  worse, 
thought  them  both  sufficiently  recompensed  by  the  dinner  and  the 
honor  of  his  company.     This  kind  of  insolence  is  risen  to  such  a 
height,  that  I  myself  was  the  other  day  sent  to  by  a  man  with  a 
title,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  desiring  the  favor  that  I  should  dine 
with  him,  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  select  friends.   I  found  afterward, 
the  footman  had  told  my  maid  below  stfurs,  that  my  lord,  having  a 
mind  to  be  merry,  had  resolved,  right  or  wrong,  to  send  for  honest 
Isaac.     I  was  sufficiently  provoked  with  the  message;  however,  I 
gave  the  fellow  no  other  answer  than  that  '<  I  believed  he  had  mis- 
taken the  person :  for  I  did  not  remember  that  his  lord  had  ever 
been  introduced  to  me."     I   have  reason  to  apprehend  that  tliki 
44* 
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almso  luis  horn  owin^  rather  to  a  meanness  of  spirit  in  men  of  partJ 
than  tu  the  natural  pride  or  ijijnuranee  of  their  patrons.    Young 
stuihiits,  c-i lining  uj)  to  town  from  the  places  of  their  education, 
arc  dazzled  with  the  irrandeur  they  everj^where  meet;  and,  making 
Uto  much  haste  to  distinguish  their  parts,  instead  of  waiting  to  be 
d<  sired  and  caressed,  are  ready  to  pay  their  court  at  any  rate  to » 
great  man,  whose  name  they  have  seen  in  a  public  paper,  or  the 
IpMitisiMcce  of  a  dedication.     It  has  not  always  been  thus;  wit  in 
]»olitc  ages  has  ever  hegot  either  esteem  or  fear:  the  hopes  of  being 
cclchratod,  nr  tin?  dread  of  being  stigmatized,  procured  a  uniferal 
respect  and  awe  for  the  persons  of  such  as  were  allowed  to  hare  the 
])nwer  of  distributing  fame  or  infamy  Where  they  pleased.     Aretine 
Inid  all  the  princes  of  Europe  his  tributaries :  and  when  any  of  them 
liad  c<jmniitted  a  folly  that  laid  them  open  to  his  censure,  they  were 
I'orccd  ])y  some  present  extraordinary  to  compound  for  his  silence; 
of  whith  there  is  a  famous  instance  on  record.      When  Charles  V. 
had  miscarried  in  his  African  expedition,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
the  weakest  undertaking  of  that  great  emperor,  he  sent  Aretine  a 
gold  chain,  who  made  some  difficulty  in  accepting  it,  saying,  "It 
was  too  small  a  present,  in  all  reason,  for  so  great  a  folly/'     Formy 
own  part,  in  this  point  I  differ  from  him;  and  never  conld  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  any  valuable  consideration,  to  conceal  a  fault  or  a 
folly,  since  I  first  took  the  censorship  upon  me. 


No.  28. 


Morte  cnrent  nniniae;  semperque,  priore  reliota 
Sede,  nuvis  duiuibus  vivunt  babitantque  receptao. 
Ij)se  ego  (nam  nieniini)  Trojani  tempore  belli 
Panthoides  Euphorbus  eram Ovid.  Met. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  24,  1710-11. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  March  it 
My  other  correspondents  will  excuse  me  if  I  give  the  precedency 
to  a  lady,  whose  letter,  among  many  more,  is  just  come  to  hand. 

"  Dear  Isaac,  —  I  burn  with  impatience  to  know  what  and  who  yon  are.  Th« 
ourios'ity  of  my  whole  sex  is  fallen  upon  me,  and  has  kept  me  waking  these  thrM 
nights.  I  have  dreamed  often  of  you  within  this  fortnight,  and  every  time  yoo 
appeared  in  a  different  form.  As  you  value  my  repose,  tell  me  in  which  of  them 
I  am  to  be  Sylvia,  your  admirer." 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  who  receives  a  favor  of  this  kind  from  an 
unknown  fair,  to  frame  immediately  some  idea  of  her  person,  which 
being  suited  to  the  opinion  we  have  of  our  own  merit^  is  eomrooDly 
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as  beautiful  and  perfect  as  the  most  lavish  imagination  can  furnish 

*  oat.  Strongly  possessed  with  these  notions,  I  have  read  over 
Sylvia's  billet ;  and  notwithstanding  the  reserve  I  have  had  upon 
this  matter,  am  resolved  to  go  a  much  greater  length  than  I  yet  ever 
did,  in  making  myself  known  to  the  world,  and  in  particular  to  my 
charming  correspondent.     In  order  to  it  I  must  premise,  that  the 

f  person  produced  as  mine  in  the  playhouse  last  winter  did  in  nowise 

'  appertain  to  me.     It  was  such  a  one,  however,  as  agreed  well  with 

^  the  impression  my  writings  had  made,  and  served  the  purpose  I  in- 

*  tended  it  for ;  which  was  to  continue  the  awe  and  reverence  due  to 
'  the  character  I  was  vested  with,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  my 

enemies  see  how  much  I  was  the  delight  and  favorite  of  this  town. 
This  innocent  imposture,  which  I  have  all  along  taken  care  to  carry 
on,  as  it  then  was  of  some  use,  has  since  been  of  regular  service  to 
me,  and,  by  being  mentioned  in  one  of  my  papers,  effectually  re- 
eovered  my  egoity  out  of  the  hands  of  some  gentlemen  who  en- 
deavored to  wrest  it  from  me.  This  is  saying,  in  short,  what  I  am 
not :  what  I  am,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  is  next  to  be  ex- 
plained. Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  remind  Sylvia,  that  there 
was  formerly  such  a  philosopher  as  Pythagoras,  who,  among  other 
doctrines,  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  which  if  she  sincerely 
believes,  she  will  not  be  much  startled  at  the  following  relation. 

I  will  not  trouble  her  nor  my  other  readers  with  the  particulars 
of  all  the  lives  I  have  successively  passed  through  since  my  first 
entrance  into  mortal  being,  which  is  now  many  centuries  ago.  It 
is  enough  that  I  have  in  every  one  of  them  opposed  myself  with 
the  utmost  resolution  to  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  several  ages  I 
have  been  acquainted  with ;  that  I  have  often  rallied  the  world  into 
good  manners,  and  kept  the  greatest  princes  in  awe  of  my  satire. 
There  is  one  circumstance  which  I  shall  not  omit,  though  it  may 
seem  to  reflect  on  my  character ;  I  mean  that  infinite  love  of  change 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  the  disposal  of  my  existence.  Since 
the  days  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  I  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
game  person  for  twenty  years  together;  but  have  passed  from  one 
abode  to  another  much  quicker  than  the  Pythagorean  system 
generally  allows.  By  this  means  I  have  seldom  had  a  body  to  my- 
self, but  have  lodged  up  and  down  wherever  I  found  a  genim 
suitable  to  my  own.  In  this  manner  I  continued  some  time  with 
the  top  wit  of  France ;  at  another  with  that  of  Italy,  who  had  a 
statue  erected  to  his  memory  in  Home.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
eevenleenth  century  I  set  out  for  England ;  but  the  gentleman  I 


are  scvoral  rcjisons  which  make  us  think  that  thti 
country  had  lonncrly  among  them  some  sort  of  w< 
set  ai»art  every  scventli  thiy  UH  sacred;  but,  upon  m 
ot*  these  holy  houses  uii  that  day,  I  could  not  obse 
jitanees  nt'  devotion  in  their  behavior.  There  was  i 
}»la(k,  will)  was  mounted  a})ove  the  rest,  and  secnioi 
thintr  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence;  but  as  for  tl 
him,  in.stead  of  J'aying  their  worship  to  the  deity  oi 
were  most  of  them  bowing  and  curtseying  to  one  anc 
siderable  numlnir  of  them  fast  asleep. 

*'  The  (jueon  of  the  country  appointed  two  men  t( 
ha<l  enough  of  our  language  to  make  themselves  unt 
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ten  they  meet  as  naturally  as  tlie  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros* 

I5at       we  saw  none  of  either  of  these  speeies^  we  are  apt  to  think 

our  guides  deceived  us  with  misrepresentations  and  fictions, 

1  amused  us  with  an  account  of  such  monsters  as  are  not  reaXtj 
in  their  country.     These  particulars  we  made  a  shiflb  to  pick  oi^ 

im  the  discourse  of  our  interpreters ;  which  we  put  together  as 
well  as  we  could,  being  able  to  understand  but  here  and  there  a 
word  of  what  they  said,  and  afterwards  making  up  the  meaning  of 
it  among  ourselyes.  The  men  of  the  country  are  very  cunning  and 
ingenious  in  handicraft  works,  but  withal,  so  very  idle,  that  we  often 
saw  young  lusty  raw-boned  fellows  carried  up  and  down  the  streets 
in  little  covered  rooms  by  a  couple  of  porters,  who  are  hired  for  that 
service.  Their  dress  is  likewise  very  barbarous ;  for  they  almost 
strangle  themselves  about  the  neck,  and  bind  their  bodies  with 
many  ligatures,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  are  the  occasion  "of  several 
distempers  among  them,  which  our  country  is  entirely  free  IrooL 
Instead  of  those  beautiful  feathers  with  which  we  adorn  our  heads, 
they  oflen  buy  up  a  monstrous  bush  of  hair,  which  covers  their 
heads,  and  falls  down  in  a  large  fleece  below  the  middle  of  their 
backs ;  with  which  they  walk  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  are  as 
proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their  own  growth. 

*'  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diversions,  where  we 
hoped  to  have  seen  the  great  men  of  their  country  running  down  a 
stag,  or  pitching  a  bar,  that  we  might  have  discovered  who  were  the 
persons  of  the  greatest  abilities  among  them ;  but,  instead  of  that, 
they  conveyed  us  into  a  huge  room  lighted  up  with  abundance  of 
candles,  where  this  lazy  people  sat  still  above  three  hours,  to  see 
several  feats  of  ingenuity  performed  by  others,  who  it  seems  were 
paid  for  it. 

*'  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being  able  to  talk  with 
them,  we  could  only  make  our  remarks  upon  them  at  a  distance. 
They  let  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length ;  but  as  the 
men  make  a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair  that  are  none  of  their 
own,  the  women,  who  they  say  have  very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it 
up  in  a  knot  and  cover  it  from  being  seen;  The  women  look  like 
angels ;  and  would  be  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  were  it  not  for 
little  black  spots  that  are  apt  to  break  out  in  their  faces,  and  some- 
times rise  in  very  odd  figures.  I  have  observed  that  those  little 
blemishes  wear  off  very  soon ;  but  when  they  disappear  in  one  part 
of  the  face  they  are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  another,  insomuch 
that  I  have  seen  a  spot  upon  the  forehead  in  the  afternoon^  wkieh 
was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning.'' 
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Tlu'  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  absurdity  of  breeches ind 
pctticnats;  with  many  other  curious  observations,  which  I  shall  re* 
strvo  lor  aiiotluT  occasion.  I  cannot  however  conclude  this  paper 
without  taking  notice  that,  amidst  these  wild  remarks,  there  now 
antl  then  appears  something  very  reasonable.  I  cannot  likewise  for- 
biar  ohscrvinii:,  that  we  are  all  guilty,  in  sonic  measure,  of  the  same 
narrow  way  of  thinking  which  we  meet  with  in  this  abstract  of  the 
Indian  journal,  when  we  fancy  the  customs,  dresses,  and  maoDeis 
oi'  other  countries  are  ridiculous  and  extravagant,  if  they  do  not  re- 
senihle  those  of  our  own. 


In  the  Spectator,  No.  575,  August  2,  1714,  the  following  article 
was  proposed  by  Dr.  Swift:  — 

*'  The  following  (piestion  is  started  by  one  of  the  schoolmen: 
Suj>p()sing  the  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mass  of  the 
liiu'st  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or  particle  of  this  sand  shouW 
be  annihilated  every  thousand  years.  Supposing  then  that  you  had 
it  in  your  choice  to  be  happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of 
sand  was  consuming  by  this  slow  method,  until  there  was  not  a 
grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  after; 
or  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  afler,  on  condition 
you  would  be  miserable  until  the  whole  mass  of  sand  were  thus  an- 
nihilated at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a  thousand  years;  which  of  these 
two  cases  would  you  make  your  choice  ?" 
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No.  96. 
AN  ESSAY  ON  NATIONAL  REWARDS; 

BKING    A    PROPOSAL    FOR   BESTOWING   THEM   ON   A    PLAN   MORE    DURABLE  AHP 
RESPECTABLE. 

Cuneti  adsint,  meritoeque  expectent  proomia  pnlmao. — Viro. 

TiiEiiE  is  no  maxim  in  politics  more  indisputable  than  that  a  na- 
tion should  have  many  honors  to  reserve  for  those  who  do  natioMi 
services.  This  raises  emulation,  cherishes  public  merit,  and  inspires 
every  one  with  an  ambition  which  promotes  the  good  of  his  conntiy* 
The  less  expensive  these  honors  are  to  the  public,  the  more  still  do 
they  turn  to  its  advanta^re. 
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The  Romans  abounded  with  these  little  honorary  rewards,  that, 
without  conferring  wealth  and  riches,  gave  only  place  and  distino- 
lion  to  the  person  who  receiyed  them.     An  oaken  garland,  to  be 
#oni  on  festivals  and  public  ceremonies,  was  the  glorious  recom- 
Dse  of  one  who  had  covered  a  citizen  in  battle.     A  soldier  would 
only  venture  his  life  for  a  mural  crown,  but  think  the  most  ha- 
lous  enterprise  sufficiently  repaid  by  so  noble  a  donation. 
j^ut  among  all  honorary  rewards  which  are  neither  dangerous  nor 
ttrimental  to  the  donor,  I  remember  none  so  remarkable  as  the 
itles  which  are  bestowed  by  the  emperor  of  China.     *^  These  are 
sver  given  to  any  subject,"  says  Monsieur  Le  Comte,  "till  the 
Ject  is  dead.     If  he  has  pleased  his  emperor  to  the  last,  he  is 
jled  in  all  public  memorials  by  the  title  which  the  emperor  con- 
on  him  after  his  death,  and  his  children  take  their  ranks  ac- 
ordingly.''    This  keeps  the  ambitious  subject  in  a  perpetual  depend- 
iCf  making  him  always  vigilant  and  active,  and  in  everything  con- 
nable  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 
.  'Xhere  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us  which  are  more  esteemed 
^y  the  persons  who  receive  them,  and  are  cheaper  to  the  prince^ 
han  the  giving  of  medals.     But  there  is  something  in  the  modem 
luinner  of  celebrating  a  great  action  in  medals,  which  makes  such 
reward  much  less  valuable  than  it  was  among  the  Eomans.    There 
H  generally  but  one  coin  stamped  upon  the  occasion,  which  is  made 
present  to  the  person  who  is  celebrated  on  it.     By  this  means  the 
whole  fame  is  in  his  own  custody.     The  applause  that  is  bestowed 
ipon  him  is  too  much  limited  and  confined.    He  is  in  possession  of 
I  honor  which  the  world  perhaps  knows  nothing  of.     He  may  be 
i  great  man  in  his  own  family ;  his  wife  and  children  may  see  the 
aionuuicnt  of  an  exploit  which  the  public  in  a  little  time  is  a  stran- 
grer  to.     The  Romans  took  a  quite  different  method  in  this  particii- 
iar.     Their  medals  were  their  current  money.    When  an  action  de- 
served to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped  perhaps  upon  100,000 
pieces  of  money,  like  our  shillings  or  halfpence,  which  were  issued 
3ut  of  the  mint,  and  became  current.    This  method  published  every 
oble   action  to  advantage,  and  in   a  short  space  of  time  spread 
through  the  whole  Roman  empire.     The  Romans  were  so  careful  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  great  events  upon  their  coins,  that  when 
any  particular  piece  of  money  grew  very  scarce,  it  was  often  re- 
jsoined  by  a  succeeding  emperor  many  years  after  the  death  of  the 
•mperor  to  whose  honor  it  was  first  struck. 

A  friend  of  mine  drew  up  a  project  of  this  kind  during  the  liie 
'^    -15 
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miiiistrv,  wlii<li  would  then  have  boon  put  in  execution,  had  it  not  I 
been  tno  bii>y  a  time  for  thouLrhts  of  that  nature.  As  this  project 
has  biMii  vi'ry  nnich  talked  of  by  the  gentleman  above  mentioned  to 
men  of  the  jrreatost  ironius  as  well  as  quality,  I  am  informed  there 
is  now  a  desi«rn  on  foot  for  executing  the  proposal  which  was  then 
nladt^  and  that  we  shall  have  several  farthings  and  halfpence  eliarged 
on  the  leviTse  with  many  of  the  glorious  particulars  of  her  majesty's 
reign.  This  is  one  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  may  very  welld^ 
Fcrve  to  be  cultivated,  and  which  may  be  of  great  use  to  posterity. 

As  I  have  in  my  possession  the  copy  of  the  paper  above  men- 
tioned which  was  delivered  to  the  late  lord  treasurer  [earl  of  Godol- 
phin],  1  shall  here  give  the  public  a  sight  of  it;  for  I  do  not  ques- 
tion but  that  the  curious  part  of  my  readers  will  be  very  well  pleased 
to  see  so  much  matter,  and  so  many  useful  hints  upon  this  subject, 
laid  together  in  so  clear  and  concise  a  manner  :  — 

'^The  English  have  not  been  so  careful  as  other  polite  nations  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  their  great  actions  and  events  on  medak 
Their  subj(H*ts  are  few,  their  mottoes  and  devices  mean,  and  the 
coins  tlnMns('lves  not  numerous  enough  to  spread  among  the  people, 
or  deseen<l  to  ])osterity. 

*' The  French  have  outdone  us  in  these  particulaT*s,  and,  by  the 
establisliment  of  a  society  for  the  invention  of  proper  inscriptions 
and  designs,  have  the  whole  history  of  their  present  kino-  in  a  regu- 
lar series  of  medals. 

^'Tliey  have  failed,  as  well  as  the  English,  in  coining  so  small  a 
number  of  each  kind,  and  those  of  such  costly  medals,  that  each 
species  mny  be  lost  in  a  few  ages,  and  is  at  present  nowhere  to  be 
met  with  ])ut  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

*'  The  ancient  Komans  took  the  only  effectual  method  to  disperse 
and  ])reserve  tlu^ir  medals,  by  making  them  their  current  money. 

''  Everything  glorious  or  useful,  as  well  in  peace  as  war,  gave  o^ 
casion  to  a  difl'erent  coin.  Not  only  an  expedition,  victory,  or  tri- 
umph, but  the  exercise  of  a  solemn  devotion,  the  remission  of  a  duty 
or  tax,  a  new  tcMiiple,  sea-port,  or  highway,  were  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity after  this  manner. 

^'  The  greatest  variety  of  devices  are  on  their  copper  money, 
which  have  most  of  the  designs  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  gold 
and  silver,  and  several  j)eculiar  to  that  metal  only.  By  this  means 
they  were  dispersed  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  empire,  came 
into  the  i)ossessi()n  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  were  in  no 
danger  of  i,crisliiiig  in  the  hands  of  those  that  might  have  melted 
down  coins  of  a  more  valuable  metal. 
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"  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  designs  were  invented  by  men  of  ge- 
Bius,  and  executed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

"  It  is  therefore  proposed  :  — 

<<  1.  That  the  English  farthings  and  halfpence  be  recoined  apon 
the  union  of  the  two  nations. 
J        ^<  2.  That  they  bear  devices  and  inscriptions  alluding  to  all  the 
most  remarkable  parts  of  her  majesty's  reign. 

"  3.  That  there  be  a  society  established  for  the  finding  out  of 
proper  subjects,  inscriptions,  and  devices. 

"  That  no  subject,  inscription,  or  device,  be  stamped  without  the 
approbation  of  this  society;  nor,  if  it  be  thought  proper,  without 
the  authority  of  the  privy-council. 

'<  By  this  means  medals,  that  are  at  present  only  a  dead  treasure, 
or  mere  curiosities,  will  be  of  use  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  perpetuate  the  glories  of  her  majesty's  reign, 
reward  the  labors  of  her  greatest  subjects,  keep  alive  in  the  people 
a  gratitude  for  public  services,  and  excite  the  emulation  of  posterity. 
To  these  generous  purposes  nothing  can  so  much  contribute  as 
medals  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  undoubted  authority,  of  necessary 
use  and  observation,  not  perishable  by  time,  nor  confined  to  any  cer- 
tain place;  properties  not  to  be  found  in  books,  statues,  pictures, 
buildings^  or  any  other  monuments  of  illustrious  actions.'' 


THE  INTELLIGENCER, 

No.  1. 

This  periodical  paper  was  published  at  Dublin,  by  Sheridan,  with  the  oeeaBional 
assistance  of  his  illustrious  friend,  and  was  extended  to  twenty  numbera. 

It  may  be  said,  without  offence  to  other  cities  of  much  greater 
consequence  to  the  world,  that  our  town  of  Dublin  does  not  want  its 
due  proportion  of  folly  and  vice,  both  native  and  imported ;  and  as 
to  those  imported,  we  have  the  advantage  to  receive  them  last,  and 
consequently,  after  our  happy  manner,  to  improve  and  refine  upon 
them. 

But  because  there  are  many  effects  of  folly  and  vice  among  us, 
whereof  some  are  general,  others  confined  to  smaller  numbers,  and 
others  again  perhaps  to  a  few  individuals,  there  is  a  society  lately 
established,  who,  at  great  expense,  have  erected  an  office  of  intelli« 
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.'OTioo,  fptTH  wliicli  tliry  arc  to  rocoivc  weekly  information  of  all  iiB- 
TMirtant  cv.iits  ami  sini:ularities  which  this  famous  metropolis  can 
fiiriii^li.     Strict  iiijuiu-tinns  arc  «riven  to  have  the  truest  information, 
in  onlrr  to  which  certain  <iualitied  persons  are  employed  to  attend 
u}M»n  <lnty  in  their  scvtM-jil  posts;  some   at  the  playhouse,  others  in 
churches;  sninc  at  }>alls,  jisscmblies,  coficc-houses,  and  meetings foi 
<Hi:iclrillc:  >nmv  at  the  several  courts  of  justice,  both  spiritualand 
te!MjM.ral :  snme  at  the  college,  some  upon  my  lord  mayor  and  aWir- 
men  in   their  j.uhlic  affairs;  lastly,  some   to   converse  with  favorite 
chainhennaids,  and  to  treciucnt  those  ale-houses  and  brandv-sliops 
where  the  footmen  of  trreat  families  meet  in  a  morning;  onlytbe 
r»arracks  and  parlianu'nt-housc  are  excepted;  because  we  have  yet 
found  no  ui/hns  prnius  bold  enough  to  venture   their  persons  ai 
either.     ( )ut  of  these  and  some  other  storehouses,  we  hope  to  gather 
materials  enough  to  inform,  or  divert,  or  correct,  or  vex  the  town. 

J  Jut  as  facts,  passages,  and  adventures  of  all  kinds  are  likely  to 
have  tlu^  greatest  share  in  our  paper,  whereof  we  cannot  always  an- 
swer i'or  tlu?  truth ;  due  care  shall  be  taken  to  have  them  applied  to 
feigned  names,  whereby  all  just  offence  will  be  removed;  for  if  none 
In',  guilty,  none  will  have  cause  to  blush  or  be  angry;  if  otherwise, 
then  the  guilty  person  is  safe  for  the  future  upon  his  present  amend- 
ment, and  safe  lor  the  present  from  all  but  his  own  conscience. 

'J'here  is  another  resolution  taken  among  us,  which  I  fear  will  give 
a  greater  and  more  general  discontent,  and  is  of  so  singular  a  nature 
that  1  have  hardly  confidence  enough  to  mention  it,  although  it  be 
absolutely  necessary  by  way  of  apology  for  so  bold  and  unpopular 
an  attempt.  J^ut  so  it  is,  that  we  have  taken  a  desperate  counsel, 
to  produce  into  the  world  every  distinguished  action,  either  of  just- 
ice, prudence,  generosity,  charity,  friendship,  or  public  spirit,  which 
comes  well  attested  to  us.  And  although  we  shall  neither  here  be 
so  daring  as  to  assign  names,  yet  we  shall  hardly  forbear  to  give 
some  hints  that  perha})S,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  such  deserving 
j)ersons,  may  endanger  a  discovery.  For  we  think  that  even  virtue 
itsell'  should  submit  to  such  a  mortification,  as  by  its  visibility  and 
example  will  "render  it  more  useful  to  the  world.  But  however,  the 
readers  oi'  these  pa})ers  need  not  be  in  pain  of  being  overcharged 
with  so  dull  and  ungrateful  a  subject.  And  yet  who  knows  but 
such  an  occasion  may  be  offered  to  us  once  in  a  year  or  two,  albr 
we  have  settled  a  corres])ondcnce  round  the  kingdom. 

But,  after  all  our  boast  of  njaterials  sent  us  by  our  several  emissa- 
ries, we  may  pro]>ably  soon  fall  short,  if  the  town  will  not  be 
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to  lend  us  further  assistance  toward  enterteining  itself.  Tbe  world 
best  knows  its  own  faults  and  virtues,  and  whatever  is  sent  shall  be 

thfuUy  returned  back,  only  a  little  embellished  according  to  the 
onstom  of  authors.  We  do  therefore  demand  and  expect  continual 
I     rertisements  in  great  numbers  to  be  sent  to  the  printer  of  this 

per,  who  has  employed  a  judicious  secretary  to  collect  such  as  may 
be  most  useful  for  the  public. 

And  although  we  do  not  intend  to  expose  our  own  persons  by 
mentioning  names,  yet  we  are  so  far  from  requiring  the  same  cau- 
tion in  our  correspondents,  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  expressly  charge 
and  command  them,  in  all  the  facts  they  send  us,  to  set  down  the 
names,  titles,  and  places  of  abode,  at  length ;  together  with  a  very 
particular  description  of  the  persons,  dresses,  dispositions,  of  the 
several  lords,  ladies,  'squires,  madams,  lawyers,  gamesters,  toupees^ 
sots,  wits,  rakes,  and  informers,  whom  they  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention;  otherwise  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  adjust  our  style 
to  the  different  qualities  and  capacities  of  the  persons  concerned| 
and  treat  them  with  the  respect  or  familiarity  that  may  be  due  to 
their  stations  and  characters,  which  we  are  determined  to  observe 
with  the  utmost  strictness^  that  none  may  have  cause  to  complain. 


No.  3. 


-Ipse  per  omnes 


Ibit  personas,  efc  turbam  reddet  in  unam. 

The  players  having  now  almost  done  with  the  comedy  called  the 
Beggars'  Opera  for  the  season ;  it  may  be  no  unpleasant  speculation 
to  reflect  a  little  upon  this  dramatic  piece,  so  singular  in  the  sub- 
ject and  manner,  so  much  an  original,  and  which  has  frequently 
given  so  very  agreeable  an  entertainment. 

Although  an  evil  taste  be  very  apt  to  prevail,  both  here  and  in 
London ;  yet  there  is  a  point  which,  whoever  can  rightly  toach|  will 
never  fail  of  pleasing  a  very  great  majority;  so  great  that  the  dis- 
likers  out  of  dulness  or  affectation  will  be  silent,  and  forced  to  fidl 
in  with  the  herd :  the  point  I  mean  is,,  what  we  call  humor;  which 
in  its  perfection,  is  allowed  to  be  much  preferable  to  wit,  if  it  be  not 
rather  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  species  of  it. 

I  agree  with  sir  William  Temple,  that  the  word  is  peculiar  to  our 

English  tongue ;  but  I  differ  from  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  thing 

itself  is  peculiar  to  the  English  nation,  because  the  contrary  may  be 

found  in  many  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  productions;  and  par 

45* 
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tioularly,  wIkk'Vit  has  a  tasto  lor  true  humor,  will  find  a  hundred 
iii.>tancis  of  it  in  tln»si*  vuliiinos  jirinted  in  France  under  the  name 
ut*  Lo  Tliratn-  Italii-n;  to  >ay  nothiii^r  of  Kabclais,  Cenantes, and 
many  others. 

Now  1  take  the  coniedy,  or  farce,  (or  whatever  name  the  critics 
will  all<jw  it, )  called  the  IJcggars'  Opera,  to  excel  in  this  article  of 
humor;  and  upon  that  merit  to  have  met  with  such  prodigious  suc- 
cess, both  here  and  in  Knghind. 

As  to  jMM'try,  eliMjiience,  and  music,  which  are  said  to  have  most 
jxjwer  over  the  minds  of  men ;  it  is  certain  that  very  few  have  a 
taste  (»r  judirinent  of  the  excellences  of  the  two  former;  and  if  a 
man  sueeeiMl  in  either,  it  is  ujjon  the  authority  of  those  few  judges, 
that  lend  their  tiu^te  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  who  have  none  of  their 
own.  1  am  told  there  are  as  few  good  jud^jes  in  music;  and  that 
anion^  those  who  crowd  the  operas,  nine  in  ten  got  hither  merely 
out  of  curiosity,  iashion,  or  aifectation. 

Hut  a  taste  i'or  humor  is  in  some  manner  fixed  to  the  very  nature 
of  man,  and  ^eiK'nilly  obvious  to  the  vulgar;  except  upon  suhjeeu 
too  refined  and  su])erior  to  their  understanding. 

And,  as  this  taste  of  humor  is  purely  natural,  so  is  humor  itself; 
neither  is  it  a  talent  confined  to  men  of  wit  or  learnino*;  for  we  ob- 
serve it  s(mietimes  among  common  servants,  and  the  meanest  of  the 
people,  while  the  very  owners  are  often  ignorant  of  the  gift  they 
possess. 

I  know  very  well,  that  this  happy  talent  is  contemptibly  treated 
by  critics,  under  the  name  of  low  humor,  or  low  comedy;  but  I  know 
likewise  that  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  who  are  allowed  to  have 
the  most  wit  oi'  any  nations  in  Europe,  do  most  excel  in  it,  and  do 
most  esteem  it. 

By  what  disposition  of  the  mind,  what  influence  of  the  stars,  or 
what  situation  of  the  climate,  this  endowment  is  bestowed  upon 
mankind,  may  be  a  question  fit  for  philosophers  to  discuss.  It  is 
certainly  the  best  ingredient  toward  that  kind  of  satire  which  is 
most  useful,  and  gi^es  the  least  ofience;  which,  instead  of  lashing, 
laughs  men  out  of  their  follies  and  vices;  and  is  the  character  that 
gives  Horace  the  preference  to  Juvenal. 

And,  although  some  things  are  too  serious,  solemn,  or  sacred,  to 
be  turned  into  ridicule,  yet  the  abuses  of  them  are  certainly  not; 
since  it  is  allowed  that  corruptions  in  religion,  politics,  and  law, 
may  be  proj.er  to])ics  for  this  kind  of  satire. 

There  are  two  ends  that  men  propose  in  writing  satire;  one  of 
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them  less  noble  than  the  other,  as  regarding  nothing  farther  than 

Vlie  private  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  the  writer;  but  without  any 

riew  toward  personal  malice :  the  other  is  a  public  spirit,  prompting 

''men  of  genius  and  virtue  to  mend  the  world  as  far  as  they  are  able. 

Ajad  as  both  these  ends  are  innocent,  so  the  latter  is  highly  com- 

anendable.     With  regard  to  the  former,  I  demand,  whether  I  have 

not  as  good  a  title  to  laugh  as  men  have  to  be  ridiculous )  and  to 

expose  vice,  as  another  has  to  be  vicious.     If  I  ridicule  the  foliies 

ftod  corruptions  of  a  court,  a  ministry,  or  a  senate,  are  they  not 

amply  paid  by  pensions,  titles,  and  power,  while  I  expect  and  desire 

\  other  reward  than  that  of  laughing  with  a  few  friends  in  a 

corner  ?  yet,  if  those  who  take  offence  think  me  in  the  wrong,  I  am 

'  ready  to  change  the  scene  with  them  whenever  they  please. 

But,  if  my  design  be  to  make  mankind  better,  then  I  think  it  k 
*  my  duty ;  at  least  I  am,  sure  it  is  the  interest  of  those  very  courts 
'*  and  ministers,  whose  follies  or  vices  I  ridicule,  to  reward  me  for 
my  good  intention ;  for  if  it  be  reckoned  a  high  point  of  wisdom  to 
I  get  the  laughers  on  our  side,  it  is  much  more  easy,  as  well  as  wise, 
'  to  get  those  on  our  side  who  can  make  millions  laugh  when  the^ 
please. 

My  reason  for  mentioning  courts  and  ministers,  (whom  I  neyer 
think  on  but  with  the  most  profound  veneration,)  is,  because  an 
opinion  obtains,  that  in  the  Beggars'  Opera  there  appears  to  be 
some  reflection  upon  courtiers  and  statesmen,  whereof  I  am  by  no 
means  a  judge.^ 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Gay,  the  author  of  this  piece,  has 
been  somewhat  singular  in  the  course  of  his  fortunes ;  for  it  has 
happened,  that  after  fourteen  years  attending  the  court,  with  a  large 
stock  of  real  merit,  a  modest  and  agreeable  conversation,  a  hundred 
promises,  and  five  hundred  friends,  he  has  failed  of  preferment; 
and  upon  a  very  weighty  reason.  He  lay  under  the  suspicion  of 
having  written  a  libel,  or  lampoon,  against  a  great  minister  [sir 
Robert  Walpole].  It  is  true  that  great  minister  was  demonstratiTely 
convinced,  and  publicly  owned  his  conviction,  that  Mr.  Gay  was  not 
the  author ;  but  having  lain  under  the  suspicion,  it  seemed  very  jusi 
that  he  should  suffer  the  punishment;  because  in  this  most  reformed 
age,  the  virtues  of  a  prime-minister  are  no  more  to  be  suspeoted 
than  the  chastity  of  Caesar's  wife. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  Beggars'  Opera  is  not  the  first  of 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  scene  between  Peachum  and  Lookit  was  writttli  la 
ridicule  of  certain  disputes  among  the  ministers  of  the  day. 
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Xo.  XIX. 

S:«'  vds  ii(»n  vi.birf  vellcra  fertis,  oves. 
Nut  f.T  _v<>un-t'lvus,  ye  .^ibcep,  your  fleeces  grow. 
Ilnviiij:,  (111  tho  rJth  of  (.)i-r<»bor  hu-^t,  received  a  letter  signed  Andrew  Dealer  mi 
Patrick  l*t'unyK>.-».  I  lulievo  the  fallowing  Pupor^  just  come  to  my  hands,  will 
be  a  uuflicienl  answer  to  it. 

County  of  Down,  Deo.  2, 1728, 

Sir  —  I  am  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  member  of  parliament, 
with  an  estate  ol*  about  1400/  a-year;  which,  as  a  northern  landlord, 
1  receive  from  above  two  hundred  tenants  :  and  my  lands  having 
biH'U  lot  near  twenty  years  ago,  the  rents,  until  very  lately,  were 
esteemed  to  ))e  not  above  halt' value;  yet, by  the  intolerable  scarcity 
of  silver,  I  lie  under  the  greatest  difficulties  in  receiving  them,  as 
well  as  paying  my  laborers,  or  buying  anything  necessary  for  my 
family,  from  tradesmen  who  are  not  able  to  be  long  out  of  their  mo- 
ney. 15ut  the  sufferings  of  me,  and  those  of  my  rank,  are  trifles  in 
comparison  of  what  the  meaner  sort  undergo ;  such  as  the  buyers 
and  sellers  at  fairs  and  markets;  the  shopkeepers  in  every  town, 
and  farmers  in  general ;  all  those  who  travel  with  fish,  poultry, 
pedlery-ware,  and  other  conveniences  to  sell :  but  more  especially 
handicraftsmen,  who  work  for  us  by  the  day;  and  common  laborers, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  Both  these  kinds  of  people  lam 
forci^d  to  employ,  until  their  wages  amount  to  a  double  pistole,  or  a 
moidore,  (for  we  hardly  have  any  gold  of  lower  value  left  us,)  to 
divide  it  among  themselves  as  they  can :  and  this  is  generally  done 
at  an  ale-house  or  brandy-shop ;  where,  besides  the  cost  of  getting 
drunk,  (which  is  usually  the  case,)  they  must  pay  ticnpence,  or  a 
sliilling,  for  changing  their  piece  into  silver,  to  some  huckstering 
fellow,  who  follows  that  trade.  But,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  those 
poor  men,  for  want  of  due  payment,  are  forced  to  take  up  their  oat- 
meal, and  other  necessaries  of  life,  at  almost  double  value;  and  con- 
se(juently  are  not  able  to  discharge  half  their  score,  especially  under 
the  scarceness  of  corn  for  tw^o  years  past,  and  the  melancholy  dis- 
appointment of  the  present  crop. 

The  causes  of  this,  and  a  thousand  other  evils,  are  clear  and  mani- 
fest to  you  and  all  thinking  men,  although  hidden  from  the  vulgar: 
these  indeed  complain  of  liard  times,  the  dearth  of  corn,  the  want 
of  money,  the  badness  of  seasons ;  that  their  goods  bear  no  price, 
and  tlie  poor  cannot  find  work;  but  their  weak  reasonings  never 
carry  them  to  the  liatred  and  contempt  borne  us  by  our  neighbors 
and  brethren,  without  the  least  grounds  of  provocation ;  who  rejoice 
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at  our  sufferings,  although  sometimes  to  their  own  disadyantage. 
They  consider  not  the  dead  weight  upon  every  beneficial  branch  of 
our  trade ;  that  half  our  revenues  are  annually  sent  to  England ; 
with  many  other  grievances  peculiar  to  this  unhappy  kingdom,  which 
keeps  us  from  enjoying  the  common  benefits  of  mankind ;  as  you 
and  some  other  lovers  of  their  country  have  so  often  observed,  with 
such  good  inclinations,  and  so  little  effect. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  under  our  circumstances  in  general,  this 
complaint  for  the  want  of  silver  may  appear  as  ridiculous,  as  for  a 
man  to  be  impatient  about  a  cut  finger,  when  he  is  struck  with  the 
plague :  and  yet  a  poor  fellow  going  to  the  gallows,  may  be  allowed 
to  feel  the  smart  of  wasps  while  he  is  upon  Tyburn  road.  This  mis- 
fortune is  so  urging  and  vexatious  in  every  kind  of  small  traffic,  and 
80  hourly  pressing  upon  all  persons  in  the  country  whatsoever,  that 
a  hundred  inconveniences,  of  perhaps  greater  moment  in  themselves, 
have  been  tamely  submitted  to,  with  far  less  disquietude  and  mur- 
mur. And  the  case  seems  yet  the  harder,  if  it  be  tru6,  what  many 
skilful  men  assert,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  a  remedy ;  and, 
that  the  want  of  silver,  in  proportion  to  the  little  gold  remaining 
among  us,  is  altogether  as  unnecessary,  as  it  is  inconvenient.  A 
person  of  distinction  assured  me  very  lately,  that  in  discoursing  with 
the  lord-lieutenant  [Lord  Carteret]  before  his  last  return  to  Eng- 
land, his  excellency  said,  ^'  He  had  pressed  the  matter  oflen,  in  pro- 
per time  and  place,  and  to  proper  persons;  and  could  not  see  any 
difficulty  of  the  least,  that  could  prevent  us  from  being  made  easy 
upon  this  article." 

Whoever  carries  to  England  twenty-seven  English  shillings,  and 
brings  back  one  moidore  of  full  weight,  is  a  gainer  of  ninepenoe 
Irish  :  in  a  guinea,  the  advantage  is  threepence ;  and  twopence  in  a 
pistole.  The  bankers  who  are  generally  masters  of  all  our  gold  and 
silver,  with  this  advantage,  have  sent  over  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
came  into  their  hands.  The  value  of  one  thousand  moidores  in  silver 
would  thus  amount  in  clear  profit  to  30/.  10s.  The  shopkeepers, 
and  other  traders  who  go  to  London  to  buy  goods,  followed  the  same 
practice;  by  which  we  have  been  driven  to  this  insupportable 
distress. 

To  a  common  thinker,  it  would  seem,  that  nothing  would  be  more 
easy  than  for  the  government  to  redress  this  evil  at  any  time  they 
shall  please.  When  the  value  of  guineas  was  lowered  in  England 
irom  21s.  and  Qd.  to  only  21s.,  the  consequences  to  this  kingdom 
were  obvious,  and  manifest  to  us  all :  and  a  sober  man  may  be  al 
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lownl  :it  lra>t  to  w«)rulor,  nliliniiirli  ho  dure  not  complain,  why  a  nef 
rc;:uiaii<'n  t)f  <'iiin  ainniii::  us  was  not  then  made;  much  more,  why  it 
lias  in'MT  Im'.ii  .viiuM'.  It  woiiM  suroly  recjuire  no  very  profound 
skill  in  al-rhra  t«)  ivdiico  the  diHereiice  of  ninepence  in  30«., or 
thni'iHiiir  ill  a  ^iuiiiea,  to  less  than  a  farthing ;  and  so  smallafrao- 
tiun  eoulil  he  no  temptation  either  to  bankers,  to  hazard  their  silver 
at  sea,  or  tradesmen  to  load  themselves  with  it  in  their  journeys  to 
Kn^land.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  would  be  no  unseasonable  cod- 
desccn>i(»n,  if  the  <;overnment  would  graciously  please  to  signify  to 
the  jMior  loyal  I'rotestant  subjects  of  Ireland,  either  that  this  miser- 
able want  »»i'>ilver  is  not  possibly  to  be  remedied  in  any  degree  by 
the  nicest  ^kill  in  arithmetie;  or  else  that  it  docs  not  stand  with  the 
irood  plea>ure  of  Kn«:land  to  suffer  any  silver  at  all  among  us.  In 
the  former  ease,  it  would  be  madness  to  expect  impossibilities;  and, 
in  the  <)ther,  we  must  submit:  for  lives  and  fortunes  are  always  at 
.he  nierey  of  the  eoiKjueror. 

The  (luestioii  has  been  often  put  in  printed  papers,  by  the  drapier 
md  others,  or  perhaps  by  the  same  writer  under  different  styles, 
A'liy  this  kin<idoni  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  a  mint  of  its  own, 
ibr  the  eoinaire  of  j^old,  silver,  and  copper;  which  is  a  power  exer- 
eisetl  by  many  bi.^hops,  and  every  petty  prince,  in  Germany?  Bat 
this  (juestion  has  never  been  answered ;  nor  the  least  application, 
thai  1  have  heard  of,  made  to  the  crown  i'rom  hence  for  the  grant 
of  a  public  mint;  although  it  stands  upon  record,  that  several  cities 
and  eor]H)ratioiis  here,  had  the  liberty  of  coining  silver:  I  can  see  no 
reasons,  why  we  alone,  of  all  nations,  are  thus  restrained,  but  such 
as  1  dare  not  mention ;  only  thus  far  1  may  venture,  that  Ireland  is 
the  first  im})erial  kingdom  since  >»imrod,  which  ever  wanted  power 
to  coin  their  own  money. 

I  know  very  well,  that  in  England  it  is  lawful  for  any  subject  to 
])etition  either  the  prince  or  the  parliament,  provided  it  be  done  in 
a  dutiful  and  regular  manner:  but  what  is  lawful  for  a  subject  of 
Ireland,  1  profess  I  cannot  determine  :  nor  will  undertake  that  the 
printer  shall  not  be  protJccuted  in  a  court  of  justice  for  publishing 
my  wishes,  that  a  poor  shopkeeper  might  be  able  to  change  a  guinea 
or  a  moidore  when  a  customer  comes  lor  a  crown's  worth  of  goods. 
1  have  known  less  crimes  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  under 
the  title  of  disaffection.  And  I  cannot  but  approve  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients,  who,  after  Astrea  had  fled  from  the  earth,  at  least  took 
care  to  j)rovide  three  upright  judges  for  hell.  Men's  ears  among  ufl 
are  indeed  grown  so  nice,  that  whoever  happens  to  think  out  of 
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fiishion,  in  what  relates  to  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom,  dare  not  so 
much  as  complain  of  the  toothach,  lest  our  weak  and  busy  dabblers 
in  politics  should  be  ready  to  swear  against  him  for  disaffection. 

There  was  a  method  practised  by  sir  Ambrose  Crawley,  the  great 
dealer  in  iron  works,  which  I  wonder  the  gentlemen  of  our  country, 
muier  this  great  exigence,  have  not  thought  fit  to  imitate.  In  the 
eeveral  towns  and  villages  where  he  dealt,  and  many  miles  round, 
he  gave  notes  instead  of  money,  (from  twopence  to  twenty  shillings,) 
'which  passed  current  in  all  shops  and  markets,  as  well  as  in  houses 
where  meat  or  drink  was  sold.  I  see  no  reason,  why  the  like  prac- 
tice may  not  be  introduced  among  us  with  some  degree  of  success ; 
or,  at  least,  may  not  serve  as  a  poor  expedient  in  this  our  blessed 
age  of  paper ;  which,  as  it  discharges  all  our  greatest  payments,  may 
be  equally  useful  in  the  smaller,  and  may  just  keep  us  a]ive,  until 
an  English  act  of  Parliament  shall  forbid  it. 

I  have  been  told,  that  among  some  of  our  poorest  American  colo- 
nies upon  the  continent,  the  people  enjoy  the  liberty  of  cutting  the 
little  money  among,  them  into  halves  and  quarters,  for  the  conve- 
niences of  small  traffic.  How  happy  should  we  be  in  comparison 
of  our  present  condition,  if  the  like  privilege  were  granted  to  us  of 
employing  the  shears  for  want  of  a  mint,  upon  our  foreign  gold,  by 
clipping  it  into  half-crowns,  and  shillings,  and  even  lower  denomi- 
nations; for  beggars  must  be  content  to  live  upon  scraps;  and  it 
would  be  our  felicity,  that  these  scraps  could  never  be  exported  to 
other  countries  while  anything  better  was  left. 

If  neither  of  these  projects  will  avail,  I  see  nothing  left  us  but  to 
truck  and  barter  our  goods,  like  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other, 
or  with  our  too  powerful  neighbors ;  only  with  this  disadvantage  on 
our  side,  that  the  Indians  enjoy  the  product  of  their  own  land; 
whereas  the  better  half  of  ours  is  sent  away,  without  so  much  as  a 
recompense  in  bugles  or  glass  in  return. 

It  must  needs  be  a  very  comfortable  circumstance  in  the  present 
juncture,  that  some  thousand  families  are  gone,  are  going,  or  pre- 
paring to  go  from  hence,  and  settle  themselves  in  America:  the 
poorer  sort  for  want  of  work ;  the  farmers,  whose  beneficial  bargains 
are  now  become  a  rack-rent  too  hard  to  be  borne,  and  those  who 
have  any  ready  money,  or  can  purchase  any  by  the  sale  of  their 
goods  or  leases,  because  they  find  their  fortunes  hourly  decaying, 
that  their  goods  will  bear  no  price,  and  that  few  or  none  have  any 
money  to  buy  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  are  hastening  to  follow 
their  departed  neighbors.  It  is  true,  com  among  us  carries  a  very 
v.— 46 
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hi-li  j.riii' ;  l»iit  it  is  Inr  tli»»  i^ixinc  rea.sou   that  rata  and  cats. and 
ilr:»i  l:..:-«-.  li:i\<-  U'kju  ii[\vn  buii^rht  for  gold  in  a  town  besiejL'ed. 

'I'll,  ii'  i-  :«   !■«  iMni  nf  .juality  in  my   iiei<rhborhoo(i,  who,  tventv 
\,i!'  ;i^»,  wliiM  1h'  wa>  jii>t  fonie  to  ii*^e,  being  unexperienced, 
i.|  ;i  -iiirr.-u>  itininT,  k't  his  lands,  even  as  times  went  then, 
low  niio  to  al»lo  tenants;  and,  consequently,  by  the  rise  of  ImmIs 
.siiKo  that  tinu',  looked  upon  his  estate  to  be  set  at  half-value :  bai  I 
nunilKTs  of  these  tenants,  or  their  descendants,  are  now  offering'  to   1 
M'U  their  leases  by  auction,  even  those  which  were  for  Uves,  sone 
ui'  them  renewable  for  ever,  and  some  fee-farms,  which  the  landlord 
hinj.>eh'  has  bou^^ht  in  at  half  the  price   they  would  have  jielded 
>even  years  ago.     And  some  leases  lot  at  the  same  time  for  lives, 
have  been  iriven  up  to  him  without  any  consideration  at  all. 

This  is  the  most  favorable  face  of  all  things  at  present  amonfns;  « 
1  >ay  amoiiir  us  of  the  north,  who  were  esteemed  the  only  thriTicg  J 
I»e«»ple  of  the  kinirdom.  And  how  far,  and  how  soon,  this  misery  } 
ami  ilesolatioii  may  spread,  it  is  easy  to  foresee.  i 

The  vast  >ums  nl'  money  daily  carried  off  by  our  numerous  adven- 
turers to  Ameriea.  have  deprived  u5  of  our  gold  in  these  parts,  almost 
as  mueh  as  ofnur  silver.  And  the  good  wives  who  come  to  our 
houses  oiler  us  their  pieces  of  linen,  upon  which  their  whole  depen- 
denee  lies,  for  so  little  profit,  that  it  can  neither  half  pay  their  reots, 
nor  half  >u})port  their  iamilies. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  enthusiasm  spread  among  our  northern 

peo})lo,  of  sheltering  themselves  in  the  continent  of  America,  has  no 

othiT  Ibundation  than  their  present  insupportable  condition  at  home. 

1  have  made  all  })0ssible  inquiries  to  learn  what  encouragement  our 

])eople  have  met  with,  by  any  intelligence  from  those  plantations, 

sulHeient  to  make  them  undertake  so  tedious  and  hazardous  a  voyage 

in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  so  ill  accommodated  in  their  ships 

that  many  of  them  have  died  miserably  in  their  passage,  but  could 

never  get  one  satisfactory  answer.     Somebody,  they  knew  not  who, 

had  written  letters  to  his  friend  or  cousin  from  thence  inviting  him 

by  all  means  to  come  over;  that  it  was  a  fine  fruitful  country,  and 

to  be  held  for  ever  at  a  penny  an  acre.    But  the  truth  of  the  fact  is 

this  :  the  Knglish  established  in  those  colonies  are  in  great  want  of 

men  to  inhabit  that  tract  of  ground  which  lies  between  them  and 

the  wild  Indians,  who  are  not  reduced  under  their  dominion.     We 

read  of  souk^  barbarous  pcoj)le,  whom  the  Romans  placed  in  their 

anny  lor  no  other  service  than  to  blunt  their  enemies'  swords,  and 

afterward  to  till  up  trendies  with  their  dead  bodies.     And  thus  our 

people  who  tran.sport  themselves,  are  settled  into  those  interjacent 
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tracts^  as  a  screen  against  the  insults  of  the  savages ;  and  many  have 
as  much  land  as  they  can  clear  from  the  woods,  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate,  if  they  can  aftbrd  to  pay  about  a  hundred  years'  purchase  by 
their  labor.  Now,  beside  the  fox's  reason,*  which  inclines  all  those 
who  have  already  ventured  thither  to  represent  everything  in  a  false 
iightf  as  well  for  justifying  their  own  conduct  as  for  getting  com- 
panions in  their  misery,  the  governing  people  in  those  plantations 
have  also  wisely  provided  that  no  letters  shall  be  suffered  to  pass 
from  thence  hither,  without  being  first  viewed  by  the  council  -,  by 
which  our  people  here  are  wholly  deceived  in  the  opinions  they  have 
of  the  happy  condition  of  their  friends  gone  before  them.  This  was 
accidentally  discovered  some  months  ago  by  an  honest  man,  who 
having  transported  himself  and  family  thither,  and  finding  all  things 
directly  contrary  to  his  hope,  had  the  luck  to  convey  a  private  note 
by  a  faithful  hand  to  his  relation  here,  entreating  him  not  to  think 
of  such  a  voyage,  and  to  discourage  all  his  friends  from  attempting 
it.  Yet  this  although  it  be  a  truth  well  known,  has  produced  very 
little  effect :  which  is  no  manner  of  wonder ;  for  as  it  is  natural  to 
a  man  in  a  fever  to  turn  often,  allhough  without  any  hope  of  ease ; 
or  when  he  is  pursued,  to  leap  down  a  precipice,  to  avoid  an  enemy 
just  at  his  back;  so  men  in  the  extremest  degree  of  misery  and 
want  will  naturally  fly  to  the  first  appearance  of  relief^  let  it  be  ever 
so  vain  or  visionary. 

You  may  observe  that  I  have  very  superficially  touched  the  subject 
I  began  with,  and  with  the  utmost  caution ;  for  I  know  how  criminal 
the  least  complaint  has  been  thought,  however  seasonable  or  just  or 
honestly  intended,  which  has  forced  me  to  offer  up  my  daily  prayers, 
that  it  may  never,  at  least  in  my  time,  be  interpreted  by  innuendoes 
as  a  false,  scandalous,  seditious,  and  disaffected  action,  for  a  man  to 
roar  under  an  acute  fit  of  the  gout ;  which,  beside  the  loss  and  the 
danger,  would  he  very  inconvenient  to  one  of  my  age,  so  severely 
afflicted  with  that  distemper. 

I  wish  you  good  success,  but  I  can  promise  you  little,  in  an  un- 
grateful office,  you  have  taken  up  without  the  least  view  either  to 
reputation  or  profit.  Perhaps  your  comfort  is,  that  none  but  villains 
and  betrayers  of  their  country  can  be  your  enemies.  Upon  which 
I  have  little  to  say,  having  not  the  honor  to  be  acquainted  with 
many  of  that  sort;  and  therefore,  as  you  may  easily  believe,  am 
compelled  to  lead  a  very  retired  life. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant,         A.  NoRTH. 

Who,  having  lost  his  tail,  would  have  persaaded  the  rest  to  eut  off  theirs. 
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To  his  lunst  sacred  majesty,  William  III.,  king  of  England,  Sc*  I 
land,  Fniiiee,  and  Ireland,  &c.  These  letters  of  sir  William  Tein|ie  i 
having'  been  left  to  uiy  care,  they  are  most  humbly  presented  tc  J 
v«)ur  majesty,  by 

lour  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  obedient  subject, 

Jonathan  Swift. 


PUKFACE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S  WORKS. 

'J'liK  e«»lli'eti()n  of  the  following  letters  is  owing  to  the  diligeuet  ^ 
of  Mr.  'I'honias  I)«»wnton,  who  was  one  of  the  secretaries  during tbe 
whole  time  wherein  they  bear  date;  and  it  has  succeeded  very  fw- 
tmiately  lor  the  puhlie,  that  there  is  contained  in  them  an  account 
of  all  the  chief  transactions  and  negotiations  which  passed  in  Chris- 
ti'udom  (luring  the  seven  years  wherein  they  are  dated;  as  thenar 
frum  Holland  which  began  in  1()(>5;  the  treaty  between  his  maje^^ty 
ajid  the  bishop  of  Munster,  witli  the  issue  of  it;  the  French  inva- 
sion of  Flanders  in  the  year  1G67;  the  peace  concluded  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  king's  mediation ;  the  treaty  at  Breda; 
rhe  tri])le  alliance;  the  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapclle,  in  the  first  part; 
and  in  the  second  part  the  negotiations  in  Holland  in  consequence 
of  those  alliances,  with  the  steps  and  degrees  by  which  they  came 
to  decay  ;  the  journey  and  death  of  madam;  the  seizure  of  Lorrain 
and  his  excellency's  recalling;  with  the  first  un kindness  between 
England  and  Holland,  upon  the  yacht's  transporting  his  lady  and 
iiunily;  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  Dutch  war  in  1672.  With 
these  are  intermixed  several  letters,  familiar  and  pleasant. 

1  I'uund  the  book  among  Sir  William  Temple's  papers^  with  many 
others,  wherewith  I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  long  conversant, 
having  passed  several  years  in  his  family. 

1  pretend  no  other  part  than  the  care  that  Mr.  Downton's  book 
sliuuJd  be  correctly  transcribed,  and  the  letters  placed  in  the  ordof 
tliey  were  writ.     1  have  also  made  some  literal  amendments;  espe 
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eially  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish;  these  I  took  care  should 
be  translated  and  printed  in  another  column,  for  the  use  of  such 
readers  as  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  originals.  Whatever  fault 
there  may  be  in  the  translation,  I  doubt  I  must  answer  for  the  greater 
part,  and  must  leave  the  rest  to  those  firiends  who  were  pleased  to 
assist  me.  I  speak  only  of  the  French  and  Latin;  for  the  few 
Spanish  translations  I  believe  need  no  apology.    « 

It  is  generally  believed  that  this  author  has  advanced  our  English 
tongue  to  as  great  a  perfection  as  it  can  well  bear;  and  yet  how 
ipreat  a  master  he  was  of  it,  as  I  think,  never  appeared  so  much  as 
it  will  in  the  following  letters,  wherein  the  style  appears  so  very 
different,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed ;  either  men  of  business  or  idle,  of  pleasure  or  serious, 
of  great  or  of  less  parts  or  abilities,  in  their  several  stations ;  so  that 
one  may  discover  the  characters  of  most  of  those  persons  he  writes 
to,  from  the  style  of  his  letters. 

At  the  end  of  each  volume,  is  added  a  collection,  copied  by  the 
same  hand,  of  several  letters  to  this  ambassador,  from  the  chief  per- 
sons employed,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  these  transactions,  and 
during  six  years'  course  of  his  negotiations ;  among  which  are  many 
from  the  pensionary  John  De  Witt,  and  all  the  writings  of  this  kind 
that  I  know  of;  which  remain  of  that  minister^  so  renowned  in  his 
time. 

It  has  been  justly  complained  of  as  a  defect  among  us^  that  the 
English  tongue  has  produced  no  letters  of  any  value;  to  supply 
which  it  has  been  the  vein  of  late  years,  to  translate  several  oat  of 
other  languages,  though  I  think  with  little  success;  yet  among 
many  advantages,  which  might  recommend  this  sort  of  writing,  it 
is  certain  that  nothing  is  so  capable  of  giving  a  true  account  of 
stories,  as  letters  are ;  which  describe  actions  while  they  are  breath- 
ing, whereas  all  other  relations  are  of  actions  past  and  dead ;  so  as 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  epistles  of  Cicero  to  Atticua  give  a 
better  account  of  those  times,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer. 

In  the  following  letters  the  reader  will  everywhere  discover  the 
force  and  spirit  of  this  author ;  but  that  which  will  most  value  them 
to  the  public,  both  at  home  and  abroad^  is,  first,  that  the  matters 
contained  in  them  were  the  ground  and  foundation,  whereon  all  the 
wars  and  invasions,  as  well  as  all  the  negotiations  and  treaties  of 
peace  in  Christendom  have  since  been  raised.  And  next,  that  they 
are  written  by  a  person  who  had  so  great  a  share  in  all  those  tnuis- 
actions  and  negotiations 
46* 
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IJy  n  >i.linj  in  lii<  i'aniily  I  know  the  author  has  had  frequeni 
iii-tain-.-  IVoiii  >t'\fral  urcat  |»v.T>oii5!,  both  at  home  and  abroad, to 
j.iilili-li  .•»«»iiiL'  iiPiJiuirs  ul'  those  ufi'uirs  and  transactioDS,  which  are 
ilir  -iil.jrct  of  ihr-  inlluwinpr  papers;  and  particularly-  of  the  treaties 
of  thr  triple  alliance,  and  those  uf  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  his  usml 
an>wer  was,  that  whatever  ujcmoir  he  had  written  of  those  times 
ah'l  n«-"tiatit»ns  were  burnt;  however,  that  perhaps  after  his  deatk 
>>tu\r  papers  nii;^ht  eonie  out,  wherein  there  would  be  some  account 
of  tl:.  111.      Hy  which,  as  he  often  told  me,  he  meant  these  letters. 

1  had  Imltuu  to  tit  them  for  the  press  during  the  author's  life, 
])ut  mver  could  prevail  for  leave  to  publish  them;  though  he  was  I 
jdeaxd  Ut  be  at  the  pains  of  reviewing,  and  to  give  me  his  di^e^ 
tions  \'nY  di^estin^  them  in  order.  It  has  since  pleased  God  to  take 
this  '^n-iit  and  L^ood  person  to  himself;  and  he  having  done  me  the 
honor  to  K-ave  and  recommend  to  me  the  care  of  his  writings,  I 
thouirht  I  could  not  at  present  do  a  greater  service  to  my  country, 
or  to  the-  author's  memory,  than  by  making  these  papers  public. 

Hy  way  of  introduction,  I  need  only  take  notice  that,  after  the 
j)('ac(^  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  his  majesty's  happy  restoration  in  1660, 
tliere  was  a  «;cneral  peace  in  Christendom,  (except  only  the  remain 
der  of  a  war  between  vSpain  and  Portugal,)' until  the  year  1665 
when  that  between  Kngland  and  Holland  began,  which  produced  a 
treaty  between  his  majesty  and  the  bishop  of  Munster.  And  this 
commences  the  following'  letters. 


rv, 


PUEFAl^K  TO  THE  THIRD  PART  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S 
MISCELLANEA,  1701. 

TiiK  two  following  essays,  "Of  Popular  Discontents,"  and '* Of 
Ilialth  and  Lon^  J^ife,'^  were  written  many  years  before  the  author's 
death.  1'hey  were  revised  and  corrected  by  himself;  and  were  de- 
siirned  to  have  been  part  of  a  third  miscellanea,  to  which  some 
others  were  to  have  been  added,  if  the  latter  part  of  his  life  had 
been  attended  with  any  sufficient  degree  of  health. 

For  the  third  paper,  relating  to  the  controversy  about  "Ancient 
md  Modern  Learning,"  I  cannot  well  inform  the  reader  upon  what 
>eeasi(>n  it  was  writ,  having  been  at  that  time  in  another  kingdom; 
Mit  it  a]t])oars  nev(M'  to  have  been  finished  by  the  author. 

The  two  next  paj>ers  contain  the  heads  of  two  essays  intended  to 
'ave  been  written  upon  the  ''Different    Conditions    of  Life  and 
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Fortune/'  and  upon  "  Conversation."  I  have  directed  they  should 
be  printed  among  the  rest,  because  I  believe  there  are  few  who  will 
not  be  content  to  see  even  the  first  draught  of  anything  from  the 
author's  hand. 

At  the  end  I  have  added  a  few  translations  from  Virgil,  Horace, 

ind  Tibullus,  or  rather  imitations,  done  by  the  author  above  thirty 

jears  ago ;  whereof  the  fir^st  was  printed  among  other  eclogues  of 

'  Virgil,  in  the  year  1679,  but  without  any  mention  of  the  author. 

They  were  indeed  not  intended  to  have  been  made  public,  till  I  was 

'  informed  of  several  copies  that  were  got  abroad,  and  those  very 

•  imperfect  and  corrupt.     Therefore  the  reader  finds  them  here,  only 

to  prevent  him  from  finding  them  in  other  places  very  faulty,  and 

perhaps  accompanied  with  many  spurious  additions. 

Jonathan  Swift. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S 
LETTERS,  1703. 

The  following  papers  are  the  last  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any  kind, 
about  which  the  author  ever  gave  me  his  particular  commands. 
They  were  corrected  by  himself,  and  fairly  transcribed  in  his  life- 
time. I  have  in  all  things  followed  his  directions  as  strictly  as  I 
could;  but  accidents  unforeseen  having  since  intervened,  I  have 
thought  convenient  to  lessen  the  bulk  of  this  volume.  To  which 
end,  I  have  omitted  several  letters  addressed  to  persons  with  whom 
this  author  corresponded  without  any  particular  confidence,  further 
than  upon  account  of  their  posts :  because  great  numbers  of  such 
letters,  procured  out  of  the  office,  or  by  other  means,  (how  justifiable 
I  shall  not  examine,)  having  been  already  printed :  but,  running 
wholly  upon  long  dry  subjects  of  business,  have  met  no  other  recep- 
tion than  merely  what  the  reputation  of  the  author  would  give  them. 
If  I  could  have  foreseen  an  end  of  this  trade,  I  should,  upon  some 
considerations,  have  longer  forborne  sending  these  into  the  world. 
But  I  daily  hear,  that  new  discoveries  of  original  letters  are  hasting 
to  the  press ;  to  stop  the  current  of  which,  I  am  forced  to  an  earKer 
publication  than  I  designed.  And  therefore  I  take  this  occasion  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  these  letters,  ending  with  the  author's  revo- 
cation from  his  employments  abroad,  (which  in  less  than  two  years 
was  followed  by  his  retirement  from  all  public  business,)  are  the 
last  he  ever  intended  for  the  press;  having  been  selected  by  him- 
self from  great  numbers  yet  lying  among  his  papers. 


Ass  I      ij 
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I  have  only  farther  to  inform  the  reader,  that,  although  these 
papers  were  corrected  by  the  author,  yet  he  had  once  intended  to 
insert  some  additions  in  several  places,  as  appeared  by  certain  hints 
or  memorandums  in  the  margin ;  but  whether  they  were  omitted 
out  of  forgetful ness,  neglect,  or  want  of  health,  I  cannot  determine; 
one  passage  relating  to  sir  William  Jones  he  was  pleased  to  tell  me, 
and  I  have  added  it  in  the  Appendix.  The  rest  I  know  nothing 
of;  but  the  thread  of  the  story  is  entire  without  them. 


A  MfEDITATION  UPON  A  BROOMSTICK. 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  STYLE  AND  MANNER  OF  THE   HONORABLE 
ROBERT  BOYLE'S  MEDITATIONS. 


This  single  stick,  which  you  now  behold  ingloriously  lying  in  that 
neglected  corner,  I  once  knew  in  a  flourishing  state  in  a  forest :  it  was 
full  of  sap,  full  of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs  :  but  now,  in  vain  does 
the  busy  art  of  man  pretend  to  vie  with  nature,  by  tying  that  with- 
ered bundle  of  twigs  to  its  sapless  trunk :  it  is  now,  at  best,  but 
the  reverse  of  what  it  was,  a  tree  turned  upside-down,  the  branches 
on  the  earth,  and  the  root  in  the  air;  it  is  now  handled  by  every 
dirty  wench,  condemned  to  do  her  drudgery,  and,  by  a  caprioious 
kind  of  fate,  destined  to  make  other  things  clean,  and  be  nasty 
itself:  at  length,  worn  to  the  stumps  in  the  service  of  the  maids, 
it  is  either  thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to  the  last  use,  of 
kindling  a  fire.  When  I  beheld  this  I  sighed,  and  said  within  my- 
self, SUrrlg  mun  fe  U  SSrOOmStfCft  l  Nature  sent  him  into 
the  world  strong  and  lusty,  in  a  thriving  condition,  wearing  his  own 
hair  on  his  head,  the  proper  branches  of  this  reasoning  vegetable, 
until  the  axe  of  intemperance  has  lopped  off  his  green  boughs,  and 
left  him  a  withered  trunk :  he  then  flies  to  art,  and  puts  on  a  peri- 
wig, valuing  himself  upon  an  unnatural  bundle  of  hairs  (all  covered 
with  powder),  that  never  grew  on  his  head ;  but  now,  should  this 
our  broomstick  pretend  to  enter  the  scene,  proud  of  those  birchen 
spoils  it  never  bore,  and  all  covered  with  dust,  though  the  sweepings 
of  the  finest  lady's  chamber,  we  should  be  apt  to  ridicule  and  des- 
pise its  vanity.  |  Partial  judges  that  we  are  of  our  own  excellences 
and  other  men's  defaults ! 

But  a  broomstick,  perhaps,  you  will  say,  is  an  emblem  of  a  tree 
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f'lur.  '-"'  ;fF  ■:>  >::y.  iliat  ukiu  i>  a  microcorjm.  or  little  world,  rc- 
'■'  '■.■■jiil:  I.I  ?:.:ii:ar  i!v  <v.tv  parr  uf  the  «:reat :  and,  in  my  opinion, 
ill"  i  — iv  ri..?!ir:jl  im.jv  )..•  (.-..iiipar,  .1  t«»  the  body  politic:  and  it'  this 
f'-  -  ..  Im.w  r-;;ij  tl;--  Ki.i'-:irtair>  iM'ininn  be  true,  that  the  universe 
V..1-  \'',rn.  ■■]  l.y  :i  •'...•r;ilr..u.^  i'=iii-..ur-c  i.f  attuns;  wliieh  I  will  no 
iu'>i':  !,<V:<\i-,  ti.;;ii  thjii  tlu-  ::o  .i-uiiial  jiiiiibling  of  the  k'tters  ofthc 
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alphabet,  could  fall  by  chance  into  a  most  ingenious  and  learned 

reatise  of  philosophy.    Risum  teneatts  amicif    This  false  opinion 

tst  needs  create  many  more :  it  is  like  an  error  in  the  first  oon- 

o     9n,  which  cannot  be  corrected  in  the  second ;  the  foundation 

weak,  and  whatever  superstructure  you  raise  upon  it,  must,  of 

cessity,  fall  to  the  ground.     Thus  men  are  led  from  one  error  to 

ither,  until,  with  Ixion,  they  embrace  a  cloud  instead  of  Juno; 

ir,  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  lose  the  substance  in  gaping  at  the 

'  shadow.     For  such  opinions  cannot  cohere ;  but,  like  the  iron  and 

jlay  in  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  must  separate  and  break 

in  pieces.     I  have  read  in  a  certain  author,  that  Alexander  wept 

because  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer :  which  he  needed  not 

have  done,  if  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  could  create  one : 

but  this  is  an  opinion  fitter  for  that  many-headed  beast,  the  vulgar, 

to  entertain  than  for  so  wise  a  man  as  Epicurus ;  the  corrupt  part 

of  his  sect  only  borrowed  his  name,  as  the  monkey  did  the  cat's 

claw  to  draw  the  chestnut  out  of  the  fire. 

However,  the  first  step  to  the  cure  is  to  know  the  disease ;  and 
though  truth  may  be  difficult  to  find,  because,  as  the  philosopher 
observes,  she  lives  in  the  bottom  of  a  well,  yet  we  need  not,  like 
blind  men,  grope  in  open  daylight  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed, 
among  so  many  far  more  learned  men,  to  offer  my  mite,  since  a 
stander-by  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  see  more  of  the  game  than  he 
that  plays  it.  But  I  da  not  think  a  philosopher  obliged  to  account 
for  every  phenomenon  in  nature,  or  drown  himself  with  Aristotle, 
for  not  being  able  to  solve  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  in 
that  fatal  sentence  he  passed  upon  himself,  Quia  te  non  capio^  tu 
copies  me.  Wherein  he  was  at  once  the  judge  and  the  criminal, 
the  accuser  and  the  executioner.  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
said  he  knew  nothing,  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  to  be  the 
wisest  man  in  the  world. 

.  But  to  return  from  this  digression  :  I  think  it  as  clear  as  any  de- 
monstration of  Euclid,  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain ;  if  we  were 
able  to  dive  into  her  secret  recesses,  we  should  find  that  the  smallest 
blade  of  grass,  or  most  contemptible  weed,  has  its  particular  use : 
but  she  is  chiefly  admirable  in  her  minutest  compositions ;  the  least 
and  most  contemptible  insect  most  discovers  the  art  of  nature,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  though  nature,  which  delights  in  variety,  will  always 
triumph  over  art :  and  as  the  poet  observes, 

Naturam  expellas  furcft  licet,  luque  reoorret 
V il 
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But  the  various  opinions  of  philosophers  have  scattered  througli 
the  world  us  many  plagues  of  the  mind  as  Pandora's  box  did  thoee 
of  the  body;  only  with  this  difference,  that  they  have  not  left  hope 
at  the  bottom,  and  if  truth  be  not  fled  with  Astrea,  she  is  certainly  ' 
as  hidden  as  the  source  of  Nile,  and  can  be  found  only  in  Utopia. 
Not  that  1  would  reflect  on  those  wise  sages,  which  would  be  a  sort 
of  ingratitude ;  and  he  that  calls  a  man  ungrateful,  sums  up  all  the 
evil  that  a  man  can  be  guilty  of, 

Ingratum  si  dizeris  omnia  dicis. 
But,  what  I  blame  the  philosophers  for  (though  some  may  think 
it  a  paradox)  is  chiefly  their  pride;  nothing  less  than  an  ipsediiil', 
and  you  must  pin  your  faith  on  their  sleeve.      And  though  Dio- 
genes lived  in  a  tub,  there  might  be  for  aught  I  know  as  much  pride 
under  his  rags  as  in  the  tine-spun  garments  of  the  divine  Plato.   It 
is  re})orted  of  this  Diogenes,  that  when  Alexander  came  to  see  him, 
and  promised  to  give  him  whatever  he  would  ask,  the  cynic  only    I 
answered,  '^  Take  not  from  me  what  thou  canst  not  give  me,  hirt    I 
stand  from  between  me  and  the  light;*'  which  was  almost  as  extra- 
vagant as  the  philosopher  that  flung  his  money  into  the  sea,  with 

this  remarkable  saying 

How  diflerent  was  this  man  from  the  usurer,  who,  being  told  his 
son  would  spend  all  he  had  got,  replied,  "  He   cannot  take  more 
pleasure  in  s})ending  than  I  did  in  getting  it."      These  men  could 
see  the  faults  of  each  other,  but  not  their  own ;  those  they  flung 
into  tlie  bag  behind ;  7ion  videmus  id  mantictB  quod  in  tergo  est.   I    | 
may  perhaps  be  censured  for  my  free  opinions  by  those  carping  Mo-  i 
muses  whom  authors  worship,  as  the  Indians  do  the  devil,  for  fear.   ^ 
They  will  endeavor  to  give  my  reputation  as  many  wounds  as  the 
man  in  the  almanack ;  but  I  value  it  not ;  and  perhaps,  like  flies, 
they  may  buzz  so  often  about  the  candle,  till  they  burn  their  wings 
They  must  pardon  mc  if  I  venture  to  give  them  this  advice,  not  to 
rail  at  what  they  cannot  understand;  it  does  but  discover  thatiJelf- 
tormcnting  passion  of  envy,  than  which  the  greatest  tyrant  never 
invented  a  more  cruel  torment : 


Invidia,  Siculi  non  invenere  Tyranni 
Tormentum  inajus. — 

I  must  be  so  bold  to  tell  my  critics  and  witlings,  that  they  can 
no  more  judge  of  this  than  a  man  that  is  horn  blind  can  have  any 
true  idea  of  colors.  I  have  always  observed  that  your  empty  vessels 
sound  loudest:  I  value  their  lashes  as  little  as  the  sea  did  those  of 
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Xerxes,  when  he  whipped  it.  The  utmost  favor  a  man  can  expect 
j&om  them  is,  that  which  Polyphemus  promised  Ulysses,  that  he 
WQuld  devour  him  the  last :  they  think  to  suhdue  a  writer,  as  Csesar 
did  his  enemy,  with  a  Veniy  vidiy  vici.    I  confess  I  value  the  opinion 

of  the  judicious  few,  a  Rymer,  a  Dennis,  or  a  W k;  but  for  the 

rest,  to  give  my  judgment  at  once,  I  think  the  long  dispute  among 
the  philosophers  about  a  vacuum  may  be  determined  in  the  affirma- 
tive, that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  critic's  head.  They  are  at  best  but 
the  drones  of  the  learned  world,  who  devour  the  honey  and  will  not 
work  themselves :  and  a  writer  need  no  more  regard  them  than  the 
moon  does  the  barking  of  a  little  senseless  cur.  For,  in  spite  of 
their  terrible  roaring,  you  may,  with  half  an  eye,  discover  the  ass 
under  the  lion's  skin. 

But  to  return  to  our  discourse :  Demosthenes  being  asked  what 
was  the  first  part  of  an  orator,  replied  action :  what  was  the  second, 
action  :  what  was  the  third,  action :  and  so  on,  ad  ivfinitum.  This 
may  be  true  in  oratory ;  but  contemplation  in  other  things  exceeds 
action.  And,  therefore,  a  wise  man  is  never  less  alone  than  when 
be  is  alone :  Nunquam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solu^. 

And  Archimedes,  the  famous  mathematician,  was  so  intent  upon 
his  problems  that  he  never  minded  the  soldiers  who  came  to  kill 
him.  Therefore,  not  to  detract  from  the  just  praise  which  belongs 
to  orators,  they  ought  to  consider  that  nature,  which  gave  us  two 
eyes  to  see  and  two  ears  to  hear,  has  given  us  but  one  tongue  to 
speak ',  wherein,  however,  some  do  so  abound,  that  the  virtuosi  who 
have  been  so  long  in  search  for  the  perpetual  motion,  may  infallibly 
find  it  there. 

Some  men  admire  republics,  because  orators  flourish  there  most, 
and  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  tyranny ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that 
one  tyrant  is  better  than  a  hundred.    Besides,  these  orators  inflame 
the  people,  whose  anger  is  really  but  a  short  fit  of  madness. 
Ira  furor  brevis  est. 

After  which,  laws  are  like  cobwebs,  which  may  catch  small  flies, 
but  let  wasps  and  hornets  break  through.  But  in  oratory  the 
greatest  art  is  to  hide  art.     Artis  est  celare  artem. 

But  this  must  be  the  work  of  time,  we  must  lay  hold  on  all  op- 
portunities, and  let  slip  no  occasion ;  else  we  shall  be  forced  to  weave 
Penelope's  web,  unravel  in  the  night  what  we  spun  in  the  day. 
And  therefore  I  have  observed,  that  Time  is  painted  with  a  lock 
before,  and  bald  behind,  signifying  thereby,  that  we  must  take  time 
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(as  wc  say)  by  tlic  forelock,  for  when  it  is  once  past,  there  is  no 
rrcallinir  it. 

'J'lu'  iniii«l  of  mail  is  at  first  (if  you  will  pardon  the  expression)     , 
like  a  tnhulu  ntsa,  or  like  wax,  which,  while  it  is  soft,  is  capable    ' 
of  any  iiiii.ros.siun,  till  time  has  hardened  it.      And  at  length  Death, 
that  Lrrim  tyrant,  stops  us  in  the  midst  of  our  career.     The  greatest 
con^iUiTors  have  at  last  been  conquered  by  death,  which  spares  none, 
from  tlic  stH'j»tre  to  the  spade:  Mors  omnibus  communis. 

All  rivers  iro  to  the  sea,  but  none  return  from  it.  Xerxes  wept 
when  ho  behold  his  army,  to  consider  that  in  less  than  a  hundred 
years  they  wcmld  be  all  dead.  Anacreon  was  choked  with  a  grape- 
st(»ne;  ami  violent  joy  kills  as  well  as  violent  grief.  There  is  do- 
thiML^  in  this  world  constant,  but  inconstancy;  yet  Plato  thought, 
that  if  \'irtiie  would  appear  to  the  world  in  her  own  native  dress, 
all  men  would  be  enamoured  with  her.  But  now  since  interest 
<j:overns  the  world,  and  men  neglect  the  golden  mean,  Jupiter  him- 
si'li;  ii'  he  came  to  the  earth,  would  be  despised,  unless  it  were,  as 
he  did  to  Danae,  in  a  golden  shower:  for  men  now-a-days  worehip 
the  risiiiii  sun,  and  not  the  settinij: 

Donee,  eris  felix  multos  nnmerabis  ainicos. 
Thus  have  I,  in  obedience  to  your  commands,  ventured  to  expose      j 
myself  to  c(Misure  in  this  critical  age.     Whether  I  have  done  right      \ 
to  my  subject  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  my  learned  reader: 
however,  1  cannot  but  hope  that  my  attempting  of  it  may  be  encou- 
ragement  for  some  able  pen  to  perform  it  with  more  success. 


A    PROPOSAL 

FOR  CORRE(TIXG,  IMPROVING,  AND  ASCERTAINING  THE  ENGLISH 
TONGUE,  IN  A  LETTER  TO  THE  MOST  HONORABLE  ROBERT 
EARL  OF  OXFORD  AND  MORTIMER,  LORD  HIGH  TRE4SUBER 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

riRST  PRINTED  IN  31  AY,  1712. 
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London,  Feb.  22,  1711-12.  I 

My  Lord,— -What  I  had  the  honor  of  mentioning  to  your  lord- 
ship some  time  ao-o  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just       -, 
then  startorl  by  accident  or  occasion,  but  the  result  of  lonff  rcflec- 
tion  r  <i'>'i  1  i->..i-^  u n        ^   •  ..  -       -    ^^ 


'} 


and  1  Jiavc  been  confirmed  in  my  sentiments,  by  the  opinion 
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'  some  very  judicious  persons  with  whom  I  consulted.  They  all 
eed,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater 'use  towards  the  improve- 
ent  of  kflowlcdge  and  politeness  than  some  effectual  method  for 
urecting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  our  language;  and  they 
link  it  a  work  very  possible  to  be  compassed  under  the  protection 
*  a  prince,  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  ministry,  and 
18  care  of  proper  persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertaking.  I  was 
lad  to  find  your  lordship's  answer  in  so  different  a  style  from  what 
IS  been  commonly  made  use  of  on  the  like  occasions  for  some 
3ars  past,  That  all  such  thoughts  must  be  deferred  to  a  time  of 
eace :  a  topic  which  some  have  carried  so  far,  that  they  would  not 
ave  us  by  any  means  think  of  preserving  our  civil  or  religious  con- 
iitution,  because  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad.  It  will  be  among 
le  distinguishing  marks  of  your  ministry,  my  lord,  that  you  have 
genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  no  reasonable  proposal  for 
le  honor,  the  advantage,  or  the  ornament  of  your  country,  however 
)reign  to  your  more  immediate  oflfice,  was  ever  neglected  by  you. 
confess  the  merit  of  this  candor  and  condescension  is  very  much 
jssened,  because  your  lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  offer  our 
ood  wishes ;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and  supplying  our  wants 
ister  than  the  most  visionary  projector  can  adjust  his  schemes. 
Lnd,  therefore,  my  lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  to 
ffer  you  waysr  and  means,  as  to  complain  of  a  grievance,  the  re- 
ressing  of  which  is  to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  pay- 
ig  the  nation's  debts,  or  opening  a  trade  into  the  South-sea;  and 
hough  not  of  such  immediate  benefit  as  either  of  these,  or  any 
ther  of  your  glorious  actions,  yet  perhaps,  in  future  ages,  not  less 
0  your  honor. 

My  lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned  and  polite 
>ersons  of  the  nation,  complain  to  your  lordship,  as  first  minister, 
hat  our  language  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improve- 
nents  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions;  that 
he  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  j 
md  absurdities ;  and  that  in  many  instances  it  offends  against  eyerjl 
)art  of  grammar.  But  lest  your  lordship  should  think  my  censure 
,00  severe,  I  shall  take  leave  to  be  more  particular. 

I  believe  your  lordship  will  agree  with  me  in  the  reason,  why  our 
anguage  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France.  Tie 
3lain  that  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  in  this  island^ 
awards  the  conquest  of  which  few  or  no  attempts  were  made  till  the 
,\me  of  Claudius ;  neither  was  that  language  ever  so  vulgar  in  Bri- 
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ti\u  ;t-  :•  i'  ■^'    '^'i   '  ■  ■    ■      ■      -^  ^-^  *»'^'-i^   '"''^  Spain.     FurtheT.w* 
: .  ! •  _  i   . . '  1 . •  ri.  -.v ..•  rv  at  1 1;  1 1 u  t  ii  all  rccaik-d  !■  •  help 
'!.-:    li.v    <i"ili-.   and    utiu-r    barbarou-s  iuvadrrs. 
>b  i:.*ii:.'  •':.•■  1»:::  ■''".  l^**t  t  •  >bii:  lor  themselves,  and  daily  harassed 
bv  «Tii.  1  i:ir -.ils  I'r.'iii  the  I'icts.  were  ii»rced  to  call  in  the  Saxufli 
i-r  tli'.ir  «l- S  liL-.- ;  \vli».  c.'ii-o«iuently,  reduced   the  greatest  part  if 
tlf  i-laii  1  t-  th.ir  uwn  {".wvr.  drove  the  Britons  into  themostrt- 
ni'»tr  aiitl  iiii.iiutainiiu-  {'art-,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  cui^iODi?, 
rrliL'i'n,  ;iii«l  Ijiiju:!.'-.  bc«;inie  wh'illy  Saxon.      This  I  take  to  be  the 
r- :i.- Ill  wliV  th'T'-  art-  iihtl*   l^itin  wurds  remaining  in  the  Britbii 
t«.ir_iir,  tliiiii  ill  th.'  i.M  Sax«in.  which,  excepting  some  few  variation* 
i:i  tli»  ..n!i'.;r;iiliy.  i-  iIr-  same  in  nmst  original  words  with  ourprc- 
f^i.i  Kiiji>li.  a-  wi'il  as  with  iJerman  and  other  Northern  dialects. 
K«iwar«l  the  r..iitfssiir.  havinir  lived  long  in  France,  appears  to  be 
till-  ti:>t  wli'i  iiitPHlueed  any  mixture  of  the  French  tongue  with  the 
S.iA«'ii  :  tin-  e-urt  atleetiiig  what  the  j»rince  was  fond  of,  and  others 
takiiij  it  uj.  t'«.r  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now  with   us.      William  the  Con- 
<|U(  PT  j.r-Hfi'did  mueli  further;  bringing  over  with  him  vast  num- 
bii-  i-f  tl.:iT  iiatii'ii.  seatteriiii:  them  in  even*  monastery,  giving  them 
^Pat  .iuaiiiiri»'s  of  land,  directing  all  pleadings  to  be  in  that  Ian- 
^iLiL'"',  aii'l  eii'l«av»»ring  to  make  it  universal  in  the  kingdom.    This 
at  least  is  the  nj.jniun  L'CMUTally  received;  but  your  lordship  has  fullv 
ci'Mviiiced  nie,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a  greater  progres* 
lure  un'ler  Harry  II.,  who  had  large  territories  on   that  continent 
l.iitli  fp)ni  his  father  and  his  wife,  made  frequent  journeys  and  ex- 
petiitions  thither,  and  was  always  attended  with  a  number  of  his 
cnuiitryiiien,  retainers  at  his  c«»urt.     For  some  centuries  after  there 
wa<  a  cniistaiit  iiit<'rcourse  between  France  and  England,  by  the  do- 
niiiiiniis  we  ])i)sse>sed  there,  and  the  conquests  wc  made;  so  that 
uur  lan^niage,  between  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  seems  to 
have   had  a  greater  mixture  with   French   than   at  present,  many 
words  having  been  afterward  rejected,  and  some  since  the  time  of 
Sp(»nser,  although  we  have  still  retained  not  a  few,  which  have  been 
long  anti(|uated  in    Franco.     I  could  produce  several  instances  of 
both  kinds,  if  it  were  of  any  uso  or  enterttiinment. 

To  examine  into  the  several  circumstances  by  which  the  language 
of  a  country  may  be  altered  wouM  force  me  to  enter  into  a  wide 
li<;  I.  I  sliall  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the 
il:..'.ii.-]i,  seem  to  liave  undergone  tlie  same  fortune.  The  first,  from 
the  da^s  of  iluiuulus  to  those  of  Julius  Cicsar,  suffered  perpetual 
changes ;  and  by  what  w^e  meet  in  those  authors  who  occasionally 
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Speak  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  from  certain  fragments  of  old  laws, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Latin  300  years  before  Tully,  was  as  unin- 
telligible in  his  time  as  the  English  and  French  of  the  same  period 
are  now ;  and  these  two  have  changed  as  much  since  Williion  the 
Conqueror  (which  is  but  little  less  than  700  years)  as  the  Latin 
appears  to  have  done  in  the  like  term.  Whether  our  language  or 
the  French  will  decline  as  fast  as  the  Roman  did,  is  a  question  that 
-would  perhaps  admit  more  debate  than  it  is  worth.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  the  corruptions  of  the  last;  as,  the  change  of  their 
government  to  a  tyranny,  which  ruined  the  study  of  eloquence, 
there  being  no  further  use  or  encouragement  for  popular  orators ; 
their  giving  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  capacity  for  em- 
ployments, to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  other 
distant  parts,  as  far  as  Asia;  which  brought  a  great  number  of 
foreign  pretenders  into  Rome ;  the  slavish  disposition  of  the  senate 
and  people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  were  wholly 
turned  into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of  all  subjects ;  the  great 
corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury,  wiA 
foreign  terms  to  express  it,  with  severd  others  that  might  be  as- 
signed ;  not  to  mention  those  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Yan- 
dals,  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on. 

The  Roman  language  arrived  at  great  perfection  before  it  began 
to  decay,  and  the  French  for  these  last  fifty  years,  has  been  polish- 
ing as  much  as  it  will  bear,  and  appears  to  be  declining  by  the 
natural  inconsistency  of  that  people,  and  the  affectation  of  some  late 
authors  to  introduce  and  multiply  cant  words,  which  is  the  most 
ruinous  corruption  in  any  language.  La  Bruyere,  a  late  celebrated 
writer  among  them,  makes  use  of  many  new  terms,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  common  dietionaries  before  his  time.  But  \ 
the  English  tongue  is  not  arrived  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as 
to  make  us  apprehend  any  thoughts  of  its  decay ;  and  if  it  were  onee 
refined  to  a  certain  standard,  perhaps  there  might  be  ways  firand 
out  to  fix  it  for  ever,  or  at  least  till  we  are  invaded  and  made  a  con- 
quest by  some  other  state ;  and  even  then  our  best  writings  might 
probably  be  preserved  with  care,  and  grow  into  esteem,  and  the 
authors  have  a  chance  for  immortality. 

But  without  such  great  revolutions  as  these  (to  which  we  are,  I 
think,  less  subject  than  kingdoms  upon  the  continent)  I  see  no 
absolute  necessity  why  any  languj^e  should  be  perpetually  changing; 
for  we  find  many  examples  to  the  contrary.  From  Homer  to  Plu- 
tarch are  above  a  thousand  years;  so  long  at  least  the  pnriQr  of  the 
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(;n'rk   tiiii-j-uo   iii:iy  \'v  allnw«Ml   to  last,  and  we  know  not  W  far 
i.rtitn'.     Th''  iirtriaii''  >|.n':i»l  tlu-ir  ci)luiiies  round  all  the  ci.a^t  ot 
A.-i:i  Miii«»r,  rviii  tn  tin*  iiurtluTn  jjurts  lyin^:  towards  the  Euxbe. 
ill  r\try  i.-laii'l  «'!'  tlir  .KL't-aii  soa,  and  several   others  in  the  Mei^ 
ti'rnin«'aii ;  \\lu'ri'  iln'  lanirua^c  was  preserved  entire  for  many  ai^s. 
aJt.T  till  V  tlirin-rlvfs  iK'eaiue  colonies   to  Koine,  and  till  they  were 
uv.rniii  l»y  the  l»ar}»arnus  nations  upon  the  fall  of  that  empire.  Tte 
CliiiHSi-  have  hnoks  ill  tlioir  lanjruage  above  two  thousand  years  old. 
iii'itlnr  ha\i'  tlio  IViMiuent  conquests  of  the  Tartars  been  able  w 
altor  it.     TIh'  <n*rniaii,  Spanish,  and  Italian  have  admitted  fewc-r 
u*)  cliaiiu"-  I'T  M»nn'  ajzcs  past.     The  other  languages  of  Europe  I 
kimw  nuthiiiL'  nl";  nritluT  is  thore  any  occasion  to  consider  them. 

llaviiiL'  taken  this  compass,  I  return  to  those  considerations  upon 
our  own  laiiL^uaL'i',  which  1  would  humbly  offer  your  lordship.   Tbe 
p.rittd  whcniii  the  Eni:li>h  tongue  received  most  improvenieDt I 
take  tu  ((iiiinienee  with  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
an<l  to  concliule  with  the  great  rebellion  in   forty-two.     It  is  true, 
there  was  a  vi-ry  ill  taste  both  of  style  and  wit,  which  prevailed 
uinler  king  .lames  1. ;  but  that  .seems  to  have  been  corrected  in  the 
lir.>t  ytars  ol"  his  successor,  who,  among  many  other  qualifications  of 
an  excellent  prince,  was  a  great  patron  of  learning.      From  the  civil 
war  to  this  pre>ent  time,  I  am  apt  to  doubt  whether  the  corruptions      I 
in  our  language  have  not  at  least  equalled  the  refinements  of  it;  and 
these  corrui)tions  viry  few  of  the  best  authors  in    our  age  have      | 
wholly  eseape<l.      During  the  usurpation,  such  an  infusion  of  enthu-      > 
sia>tie  jargon  ]>revailed  in  every  writing  as  was  not  shaken  off  in     . 
many  yi-ars   after.     To    this    succeeded  that  licentiousness  which 
onteri'd  with  the  Restoration,  and  from  infecting  our  religion  and       t 
morals,  lell  to  corrupt  our  language;  which  last  was  not  likely  to  be       I 
much  improved  by  those,  who  at  that  time  made   up  the  court  of 
king  Charles  11.;  either  such  who  had  followed  him  in  his  banish- 
ment, or  who  had  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect  of  those 
fanatic  times;  or  young  men,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  same 
country  :  so  that  the  court,  which  u.^ed  to  be  the  standard  of  pro- 
priety and  correctness  of  sj)eech,  was  then,  and,  I  think,  has  ever 
since  continued,  the  worst  school  in  England  for  that  accomplish- 
ment; an<l  so  will  remain  till  better  Ciire  be  taken  in  the  education 
of  our  young  nobility,  that  they  may  net  out   into  the  world  with 
some  f<Min<lation  of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  jiatterns 
of  jM.litcnc.ss.     Tin;  conseijuence  of  this  defect  upon  our  language 
may  a])pear  iium  the  plays  and  other  compositions  written  for  eu- 
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tertaininent  within  fifty  years  past;  filled  with  a  succession  of| 
aflfccted  phrases,  and  new  conceited  words,  either  borrowed  from  the/ 
current  style  of  the  court,  or  from  those  who,  under  the  character 
of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  pretended  to  give  the  law.  Many  of 
these  refinements  have  already  been  long  antiquated,  and  are  now 
hardly  intelligible ;  which  is  no  wonder,  when  they  were  the  pro- 
duct only  of  ignorance  and  caprice. 

I  have  never  known  this  great  town  without  one  or  more  dunces 
of  figure,  who  had  credit  enough  to  give  rise  to  some  new  word,  and 
propagate  it  in  most  conversations,  though  it  had  neither  humor 
nor  significancy.  If  it  struck  the  present  taste,  it  was  soon 
transferred  into  the  plays  and  current  scribbles  of  the  week,  and 
became  an  addition  to  our  language ;  while  the  men  of  wit  and 
learning,  instead  of  early  obviating  such  corruptions,  were  too  often 
seduced  to  imitate  and  comply  with  them. 

There  is  another  set  of  men  who  have  contributed  very  much  to 
the  spoiling  of  the  English  tongue ;  I  mean  the  poets  from  the  time 
of  the  Restoration^  These  gentlemen,  although  they  could  not  be 
insensible  how  much  our  language  was  already  overstocked  with 
monosyllables,  yet,  to  save  time  and  pains,  introduced  that  barbarous 
custom  of  abbreviating  words  to  fit  them  to  the  measure  of  their 
verses ;  and  this  they  have  frequently  done  so  very  injudiciously,  as 
to  form  such  harsh  unharmonious  sounds  that  none  but  a  northern 
ear  could  endure.  They  have  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants 
with  one  intervening  vowel,  only  to  shorten  a  syllable;  and  their 
taste  in  time  became  so  depraved,  that  what  was  at  first  a  poetical 
license,  not  to  be  justified,  they  made  their  choice,  alleging  that  the  . 
words  pronounced  at  length  sounded  faint  and  languid.  This  was 
a  pretence  to  take  up  the  same  custom  in  prose ;  so  that  most  of  the 
books  we  see  now-a-days  are  full  of  those  manglings  and  abbrevia- 
tions. Instances  of  this  abuse  are  innumerable :  what  does  your 
lordship  think  of  the  words  drudg'd,  disturbed,  rebuk'd,  fledg'd,  and 
a  thousand  others  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  prose  as  well  as 
verse  ?  where,  by  leaving  out  a  vowel  to  save  a  syllable,  we  form  so 
jarring  a  sound,  and  so  difficult  to  utter,  that  I  have  often  wondered 
how  it  could  ever  obtain. 

Another  cause  (and  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  former)  which  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  maiming  of  our  language,  is  a  foolish 
opinion,  advanced  of  late  years,  that  we  ought  to  spell  exactly  as  we 
speak;  which,  beside  the  obvious  inconvenience  of  utterly  destroy- 
ing our  etymology,  would  be  a  thing  we  should  never  see  an  end 
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.r      N"t  •■Illy  til. '  srvml  tnwii^  Mini  Ci  HI  lit  ics  of  England  havo  a  (li>     - 
,'.:■,  M'  .\.i\  .  I"  I  !i.ii-»iiin.in.:,  I'Ut  «  v«-n  lu*ro  in  Jjondon  tlioy  dip thek    \ 
w.-pU  :Mi'  r  itiii-   II..I1I1MT  ulnnit  tlii>  t'nurtj  another  in  the  city,  anda    ^ 
I'.iipi  \\\  \hr  .>iil.iirh-  ;  aipl,  in  a  l\'W  years,  it  is  probable,  will  allda-      \ 
i\'V  lr-»ni  tliriii.-clv.s,  as  laiicy  or  I'ashiun  shall  direct;  all  which, re- 
liiui'l  to  \v^iti^L^  wnul«l  entirely  cnnlbuud  orthography.     Yet  many 
]nMijil«*  ari'  so  luiiil  of  this  conceit  that  it  is  sometimes  a  difficult 
niaitiT  tn  n*a<l  niodiTn  buoks  and  pamphlets;  where  the  words  are 
N»  curtailvMl,  and  varied  I'roni  their  orii^iual   spelling,  that  whoever 
hx-i  btM'n  usimI  tu  j»lain  KnL'lish  will  hardly  know  them  by  sisht. 

Scvt-ral  younir  nion  at  the  universities,  terribly  possessed  with  the 
r.ar  i.t'iKMlantry,  run  into  a  worse  extreme,  and  think  all  politeness 
to  coiisi.-t  in  readinu'  the  daily  triuih  sent'down  to  them  from  hence; 
this  tlii-y  call  knowin-j;  the  world,  and  reading  men  and  manners. 
Tiius  iurni>lied,  tlicy  come  up  to  town,  reckon  all  their  errors  for  f 
arconijtlislinicnts,  borrow  the  newest  set  of  phrases;  and  if  they  take  ^i 
a  \)vn  into  tlicir  hands,  all  the  odd  words  they  have  picked  up  in  a  J 
collec-housc,  i)r  a  «raniin,ir  ordinary,  are  produced  as  flowers  of  style;  -^ 
and  tht^  orthoirraphy  refined  to  the  utmost.  To  this  we  owe  those  I 
nion>troiis  |.roduetions  which,  under  the  name  of  Trips  Spies,  ^ 
AniuscnKMit.-^,  and  other  conceited  appellations,  have  overrun  us  for 
soiiK'  years  past.  To  this  we  owe  that  strange  rjice  of  wits  who  tell  \ 
us,  they  write  to  the  humor  of  the  age.  And  I  wish  I  could  sav,  ^■ 
these  quaint  loj)j)eries  were  wholly  absent  from  graver  subjects.  In 
short,  J  would  un<lertake  to  show  your  lordship  several  pieces  where  . 
the  beauties  of  this  kind  are  so  predominant  that,  with  all  your  skill  S 
in  lanLniaLres,  you  could  never  be  able  to  read  or  understand  them. 

Jhit  1  am  very  much  mistaken  if  many  of  these  false  refinements 
anion ir  u.s  do  not  arise  from  a  principle  which  would  quite  destroy 
their  credit,  if  it  were  well  understood  and  considered.     For  I  am 
afraid,  my  lord,  that  with  all  the  real  good  qualities  of  our  country, 
wo  are   naturally   not   very  polite.     This    perpetual  disposition  td 
f^horten  our  words  by  retrenching  the  vowels,  is  nothing  else  but  a       V' 
tendency  to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those  northern  nations  from 
whom  we  are  descended,  and  whose  languages  labor  all  under  the 
sanje  delect.     For  it  is  worthy  our  observation,  that  the  Spaniards, 
the    French,   and   the    Italians,   although    derived   from   the  same         ( 
northern   ancestors  with   ourselves,  are  with  the  utmost  difficulty         < 
tin-l:t.  fo  pronounce  our  words,  which  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  ns         | 
well  as  tlie  (ferinans  and  the  Dutch,  attain  to  with  ease,  because  our       '\ 
syllables  resemble  theirs  in  the  roughness  and  frequency  of  conso- 
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Hants.  Now,  as  we  struggle  with  an  ill  climate  to  improve  the 
nobler  kinds  of  fruits,  are  at  the  expense  of  walls  to  receive  and  re- 
verberate the  faint  rays  of  the  sun,  and  fence  against  the  northern 
blast,  we  sometimes,  by  the  help  of  a  good  soil,  equal  the  production 
of  warmer  countries,  who  have  no  need  to  be  at  so  much  cost  and 
care.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the  politer  arts  among 
us ;  and  the  same  defect  of  heat  which  gives  a  fierceness  to  our  nar 
tures  may  contribute  to  that  roughness  of  our  language,  which  bears 
some  analogy  to  the  harsh  fruit  of  colder  countries.  For  I  do  not 
reckon  that  we  want  a  genius  more  than  the  rest  of  our  neighbors : 
but  your  lordship  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  stru^le 
with  these  natural  disadvantages  as  much  as  we  can^  and  be  careftil 
whom  we  employ  whenever  we  design  to  correct  them,  which  is  a 
work  that  has  hitherto  been  assumed  by  the  least  qualified  hands. 
So  that  if  the  choice  had  been  left  to  me,  I  would  rather  have 
trusted  the  refinement  of  our  language,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  sound, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  women,  than  of  illiterate  court  fops,  half- 
witted poets,  and  university  boys.  For  it  is  plain  that  women,  in 
their  manner  of  corrupting  words,  do  naturally  discard  the  conso- 
nants as  we  do  the  vowels.  What  I  am  going  to  tell  your  lordship 
appears  very  trifling :  that  more  than  once,  where  some  of  both  sexes 
were  in  company,  I  have  persuaded  two  or  three  of  each  to  take  a 
pen,  and  write  down  a  number  of  letters  joined  together,  just  as  it 
came  into  their  heads ;  and  upon  reading  this  gibberish,  we  have 
found  that  which  the  men  had  wrote,  by  the  frequent  elDCOunteriDg 
of  rough  consonants,  to  sound  like  High  Dutch ;  and  the  other,  by 
the  women,  like  Italian,  abounding  in  vowels  and  liquids.  Now, 
though  I  would  by  no  means  give  ladies  the  trouble  of  advising  us 
in  the  reformation  of  our  language,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
since  they  have  been  left  out  of  all  meetings,  except  parties  at  play, 
or  where  worse  designs  are  carried  on,  our  conversation  has  veiy 
much  degenerated. 

In  order  to  reform  our  language,  I  conceive,  my  lord,  that  a  ftee 
judicious  choice  should  be  made  of  such  persons  as  are  generally 
allowed  to  be  best  qualified  for  such  a  work,  without  any  regard  to 
quality,  party,  or  profession.  These,  to  a  certain  number  at  least^ 
should  assemble  at  some  appointed  time  and  place,  and  fix  on  rules 
by  which  they  design  to  proceed.  What  methods  they  will  take  is 
not  for  me  to  prescribe.  Your  lordship,  and  other  persons  in  great 
employments,  might  please  to  be  of  the  number :  and  I  am  aftud 
such  a  society  would  want  your  instruction  and  example,  as 
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:is  vnur  ].r.'!i-.-fiiiii ;  i'nr  I  Ii:i\c,  imt  witlimit  a  little  envy,  observetl 
i.f  \[i\r  ill"-  ■-'.'■l'-  "1  -"im-  urvat  iiiiiii.-ti-rs  very  much  to  exceed  tbt 
,.♦■  ;iri\  «"tli-r  j.rifln.-!i..iis.  . 

'rii,.  ]..  r-..ii-  \sli'»  :iri'  tn  un.lortak<.-  this  work  will  have  the  ex-      \ 
iiiiij'l"'  r.['  ilic  i'n-m-li  Im'IoR'  tlu-in,  ti)  imitate  whore  these  have  pri>      / 
r.r-li'il  ri-lit,  ami  In  avoltl  their  inistakos.      Beside  the  cniiiimar      \ 
J. art.  wlirn  in  wo  an-  alluwod  to  be  very  Jefeetive,  they  will  oberre 
many  Lin tss  iiii]»rnpriL'tie?«,  which,  however  authorized  by  practice, 
afi'l  -niwii   I'ainiliar,  nuuht  to  be  discarded.      They  will  find  many 
w.)r«ls  tliat  drsrrvc  to  be  utterly  thrown  out  of  our  langua^re,  nKiny       | 
ini)rt'  tn  Im'  enrrei-tcd,  and  jK-rliaps  not  a  lew  lonir  since  anti<jUateJ,       j 
wbicli  nUL'ht  tn  bo  n'>t«»n'il  on  account  ot*  their  ener«xy  and  sound. 

r»ut  what  1  bave  most  at  bcart  is,  that  some  method  should  be 
tlinii-bt  nn  i'ltr  a>ci'rtainin:r  and  lixin^  our  langua«re  for  ever,  after 
such  alt*  laiinnN  an-  made  in  it  as  shall  be  tlioui;ht  ro»|uisite.  F»»r  I 
am  ufnj.ininn,  it  is  bottor  a  lan«riia^e  should  not  be  wholly  perfect, 
than  that  it  ^bould  be  perj.i-tually  chan«:;in«;;  and  we  must  give  over 
at  oin'  timi-,  nr  at  IciiL^th  inlallibly  change  for  the  worse;  as  the 
linman>  ilid.  when  tlu'V  lu'^aii  to  (juit  their  simplicity  of  Style  for  1 
albcttd  nlimimnts,  such  as  we  meet  in  Tacitus  and  other  autbon;  1 
w hicb  i-ndi'd  by  (b-nis  in  many  barbarities,  even  before  the  Goths  ' 
bad  invadt'd  Italy.  | 

Tilt'  lami'  oi'  iiur  writers  is  usually  confined  to  these  two  isbnds,  V 
and  it  is  bard  it  .vbouM  be  limited  in  time,  as  much  tis  place,  by  the  I 
perpetual  variations  ol'  our  spi-cch.  It  is  your  lordship's  obscrvatioD,  i 
that  if  it  Were  not  Ibr  tbe  Hiblt?  and  Common  Prayer  Book  in  ihe 
vulgar  toiiguc,  wo  slumld  hardly  be  able  to  understand  anything 
that  was  written  ani(»ng  us  a  bundred  years  ago;  which  is  certainly 
true  :  Ibr  tln»so  books  being  perpetually  read  in  churches,  have  proved 
a  kind  of  standard  for  language,  especially  to  the  common  people. 
And  I  doubt  wboiborthe  alterations  since  introduced  have  added 
much  to  tb(!  boauty  or  stronglb  of  the  Knglish  tongue,  though  they 
bavo  taken  oif  a  great  deal  Irom  that  simplicity  which  is  one  of  the 
groate>t  perfeeti»)ns  in  any  language.  You,  my  lord,  who  are  SC 
eonver.-ant  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  so  great  a  judge  of  thcin  in 
tbeir  originals,  will  agree,  that  no  translation  our  country  ever  yet 
j)rodueed,  has  come  u])  to  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  and 
by  tbe  many  beautiful  passagi's  which  I  have  often  had  the  honor 
to  JK'iir  your  lord.sbip  cite  I'roin  thence.  I  am  ]»ersuaded  that  the 
tran>lators  of  tbe  Jiible  were  masters  of  an  Knglish  style  much  fitter 
for  that  work  than  any  we  see  in  our  present  writings;  which  I  takfl 
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to  be  owing  to  the  simplicity  that  runs  through  the  whole.  Then, 
as  to  the  greatest  part  of  our  liturgy,  compiled  long  before  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  now  in  use,  and  little  altered  since,  there  seem 
to  be  in  it  as  great  strains  of  true  sublime  eloquence  as  are  anywhere 
to  be  found  in  our  language ;  which  every  man  of  good  taste  will 
observe  in  the  communion  service,  that  of  burial,  and  other  parts. 

But  when  I  say  that  I  would  have  our  language  after  it  is  duly 
correct,  always  to  last,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  never  be  en- 
larged. Provided  that  no  word,  which  a  society  shall  give  a  sanc- 
tion to,  be  afterward  antiquated  and  exploded,  they  may  have  liberty 
to  receive  whatever  new  ones  they  shall  find  occasion  for ;  because 
then  the  old  books  will  yet  be  always  valuable  according  to  their 
intrinsic  worth,  and  not  thrown  aside  on  account  of  unintelligible 
words  and  phrases,  which  appear  harsh  and  uncouth,  only  because 
they  are  out  of  fashion.  Had  the  Roman  tongue  continued  vulgar 
in  that  city  till  this  time,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  necessary, 
from  the  mighty  changes  that  have  been  made  in  law  and  religion, 
from  the  many  terms  of  art  required  in  trade  and  in  war,  from  the 
new  inventions  that  have  happened  in  the  world,  from  the  vast 
spreading  of  navigation  and  commerce,  with  many  other  obvious 
circumstances,  to  have  made  great  additions  to  that  language ;  yet 
the  ancients  would  still  have  been  read  and  understood  with  plea- 
sure and  ease.  The  Greek  tongue  received  many  enlargements  be- 
tween the  time  of  Homer  and  that  of  Plutarch,  yet  the  former  author 
was  probably  as  well  understood  in  Trajan's  time  as  the  latter.  What 
Horace  says  of  words  going  ofi"  and  perishing  like  leaves,  and  new 
ones  coming  in  their  place,  is  a  misfortune  he  laments,  rather  than 
a  thing  he  approves  j  but  I  cannot  see  why  this  should  be  absolutely 
necessary,  or  if  it  were,  what  would  have  become  of  his  monumentum 
cBre  perennius  ! 

Writing  by  memory  only,  as  I  do  at  present,  I  would  gladly  keep 
within  my  depth;  and  therefore  shall  not  enter  into  further  particu- 
lars. Neither  do  I  pretend  more  than  to  show  the  usefulness  of  this 
design,  and  to  make  some  general  observations,  leaving  the  rest  to 
that  society  which  I  hope  will  owe  its  institution  and  patronage  to 
your  lordship.  Besides,  I  would  willingly  avoid  repetition,  having, 
about  a  year  ago,  communicated  to  the  public  much  of  what  I  had 
to  offer  upon  this  subject,  by  the  hands  of  an  ingejaious  gentleman, 
who  for  a  long  time  did  thrice  a-week  divert  or  instruct  the  king- 
dom by  his  papers,  and  is  supposed  to  pursue  the  same  design  at 
present,  under  the  title  of  Spectator.  This  author^  who  has  tried 
v.— 48 
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tin-  r..nM-  :m'l  (••»ni|.Ms<  of  niir  l:iniruairc  with  so  much  success, agrees  ) 
niiin  1\  with  \w  in  iiHot  of  uiy  sentimoiits  relating:  to  it;  so  do  the  . 
-i.:it.^t  i>:irt  ol'ilu-  uii'ii  ui"  wit  and  learning  whom  I  have  had  the  ) 
haj.j.iiK'.-s  t«»  cniivtM-sf  with  J  and  therelbre  I  imagine  that  such  a  y 
sittiriv  woiihl  1)0  pntty  niiaiiimous  in  the  main  points. 

Voiir  lonlshij)  must  allow  that  such  a  work  as  this  brought  to 
jurl'i'i'tioM  WDuhi  wry  much  contribute  to  the  glory  of  her  majesty's 
rt'ii^ii ;  which  oui:ht  to  be  recorded  in  words  more  durable  than  ^ 
brass,  and  such  as  our  ]>ustcrity  may  read  a  thousand  years  hence, 
with  pK'asurc  as  well  as  admiration.  I  always  disapproved  that  fal>e 
complimoiit  to  i>riiiccs,  that  the  most  lasting  monument  they  can 
have  is  the  hearts  of  their  subjects.  It  is  indeed  their  greatest  pre- 
sent felicity  to  reign  in  their  subjects'  hearts;  but  these  are  too 
perishable  to  jjreserve  their  memories,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
thi^  ]»eiis  of  able  and  faithful  historians.  And  I  take  it  to  be  your 
lordship's  duty,  as  prime  minister,  to  give  order  for  inspecting  our 
laiiiruage,  and  remlering  it  lit  to  record  the  history  of  so  great  and 
^^umI  a  i>riiicess.  JJesides,  my  lord,  as  disinterested  as  you  appear 
to  the  world,  I  am  convinced  that  no  man  is  more  in  the  power  of  I 
a  jirevailintr  favorite  passion  than  yourself;  I  mean  that  desire  of  I 
true  and  lasting  honor  which  you  have  borne  along  with  you  through  J 
every  stai^c  of  your  life.  To  this  you  have  often  sacrificed  your  in-  I 
terest,  your  ea>e,  and  your  health;  for  preserving  and  increasing  J 
this,  you  have  exposed  your  person  to  secret  treachery  and  oi»en  I 
violence.  'J'hen;  is  not,  perhaps,  an  example  in  history  of  any  min-  ' 
ister,  wlio,  in  so  short  a  time,  has  performed  so  many  great  things,  J 
and  overcome  so  many  difficulties.  Now,  though  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  you  fear  God,  honor  your  queen,  and  love  your  country 
as  much  as  any  of  your  fellow-subjects,  yet  I  must  believe  that  the 
(h'sire  of  iame  has  been  no  inconsiderable  motive  to  quicken  you  in 
the  j.ursuit  of  those  actions  which  will  best  deserve  it.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  be  so  ])lain  as  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  if  you 
will  not  take  some  care  to  settle  our  language,  and  put  it  into  a 
state  of  continuance,  1  cannot  promise  that  your  memory  shall  be  pre- 
served above  a  hundred  years,  further  than  by  imperfect  tradition. 

As  barbarous  and  ijxnorant  as  we  were  in  former  centuries,  there 
was  more  effectual  care  taken  by  our  ancestors  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  times  and  persons,  than  we  find  in  this  age  of  learning  and 
j)(»lit<'ncss,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it.  The  rude  Latin  of  the  monks 
is  still  very  intelligible  ;  whereas,  had  their  records  been  delivered 
down  only  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  so  barren  and  so  barbarous,  bo  sub- 
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ject  to  continual  succeeding  changes,  they  could  not  now  be  under- 
stood, unless  by  antiquaries  who  make  it  their  study  to  expound 
them.  And  we  must  at  this  day  have  been  content  with  such  poor 
abstracts  of  our  English  story,  as  laborious  men  of  low  genius  would 
think  fit  to  give  us;  and  even  these,  in  the  next  age,  would  be  like- 
wise swallowed  up  in  succeeding  collections.  If  things  go  on  at  this 
rate,  all  I  can  promise  your  lordship  is,  that,  about  two  hundred 
years  hence,  some  painful  compiler,  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of 
studying  old  language,  may  inform  the  world,  that  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,  a  very  wise  and  excellent  man, 
was  made  high  treasurer,  and  saved  his  country,  which  in  those 
days  was  almost  ruined  by  a  foreign  war,  and  a  domestic  faction. 
Thus  much  he  may  be  able  to  pick  out,  and  willing  to  transfer  into 
his  new  history;  but  the  rest  of  your  character,  which  I,  or  any 
other  writer,  may  now  value  ourselves  by  drawing,  and  the  particu- 
lar account  of  the  great  things  done  under  your  ministry,  for  which 
you  are  already  so  celebrated  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  will  probably 
be  dropped,  on  account  of  the  antiquate  style  and  manner  they  are 
delivered  in. 

How  then  shall  any  man,  who  has  a  genius  for  history  equal  to 
the  best  of  the  ancients,  be  able  to  undertake  such  a  \^ork  with  spirit 
and  cheerfulness,  when  he  considers  that  he  will  be  read  with  plea- 
sure but  a  very  few  years,  and,  in  an  age  or  two,£hall  hardly  be  under- 
stood without  an  interpreter  ?  This  is  like  employing  an  excellent 
statuary  to  work  upon  mouldering  stone.  Those  who  apply  their 
studies  to  preserve  the  memory  of  others  will  always  have  some  con- 
cern for  their  own ;  and  I  believe  it  is  for  this  reason  that  so  few 
writers  among  us,  of  any  distinction,  have  turned  their  thoughts  to 
such  a  discouraging  employment;  for  the  best  English  historian 
must  lie  under  this  mortification,  that  when  his  style  grows  anti- 
quated, he  will  be  only  considered  as  a  tedious  relater  of  facts,  and 
perhaps  consulted  in  his  turn,  among  other  neglected  authors,  to 
furnish  materials  for  some  future  collector. 

I  doubt  your  lordship  is  but  ill  entertained  with  a  few  soatterod 
thoughts  upon  a  subject  that  deserves  to  be  treated  with  ability  fttitl 
care.  However,  I  must  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words  more,  perhttprt 
not  altogether  foreign  to  the  same  matter.  I  know  not  whothef  thtti 
which  I  am  going  to  say  may  pass  for  caution,  advice^  of  fe}itOftCJh| 
any  of  which  will  be  justly  thought  very  improper  for  one  itl  tnf 
station  to  one  in  yours.  However,  I  roust  venture  U)  Mtttif  ihtti  j^ 
genius  and  learning  be  noi  encouraged  under  y^r  \ori»h\pfll  ftdttifl 
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i>irMfliiii,  V"ii  :in'  tin'  iimst  iiicxrusublo  person  alive.  All  vour  other 
\irt:i.-.  iiiv  Innl.  will  ].«•  JclVctivt?  without  this;  3^our  affability, can- 
il.-r.  :iM<l  -iM.^l  i;:>nin'  ;  tluit  ]M'rjK'tual  a«rrooabloness  of  conversation.  ' 
■..1  (li-.ii  jrijf -1  in  till*  nii.l.-^t  of  siu-li  a  wci<rht  of  business  and  oppo-  I 
>',!;. tM  ;  iv.  II  yur  jii>tici'.  priidonco  and  magnanimity,  will  shine 
l.>-  l.ri-lit  with. lilt  it.  Vour  lordship  is  universally  allowed  to  pos- 
>.-s  :i  vnv  Inr-t'  jxntioii  in  most  parts  of  literature ;  and  to  this  you 
nwo  till'  i-iiltivatiiiir  nf  those  many  virtues  which  otherwise  would 
li:ivc  bt'tu  K'ss  adnrnrd,  or  in  lower  perfection.  Neither  can  you 
a«M|iiit  ynursolt'nf  thcso  obligations  without  letting  the  arts,  in  their 
turn,  >liarc'  your  inllucnco  and  protection:  besides,  who  knows  but 
snnic  true  nonius  may  liap])i'n  to  arise  under  3'our  ministry,  fjor/iw 
lit  ttth,  n  His  atil.  Kvcry  jiiTo  miirht  perhaps  produce  one  or  two  of 
these  to  adorn  it,  if  tlu'v  wore  not  sunk  imder  the  censure  and  ob- 
lo(|uy  of  plodding,  sorvilo,  imitating  pedants.  I  do  not  mean,  by  a 
trui'  genius,  any  bold  writer  who  breaks  through  the  rules  of  decency 
to  di.stinguish  himself  by  the  singularity  of  his  opinions;  but  one 
who,  upon  a  di'serving  subject,  is  able  to  open  new  scenes,  and  dis- 
cover a  vein  K.A'  true  and  noble  thinking,  which  never  entered  into  I 
any  iniiigination  bi-tbrc;  every  stroke  of  whose  pen  is  worth  all  the  I 
j)aper  blotted  })y  liundreds  of  others  in  the  compass  of  their  live?.  ■ 
I  know,  my  lord,  your  friends  will  offer,  in  your  defence,  that  in  f 
your  i)rivate  capacity  you  never  refused  your  purse  and  credit  to  the  ' 
service  and  su})])ort  of  learned  or  ingenious  men  ;  and  that,  ever  I 
since  you  liavc  bi?en  in  j)ublic  employment,  you  have  constantly  be-  ; 
stowed  your  lavors  to  the  most  deserving  persons.  But  I  desire  1 
your  lordship  not  to  be  deceived;  we  never  will  admit  of  these 
excuses,  nor  will  allow  your  ])rivate  liberality,  as  great  as  it  is,  to 
atone  Ibr  your  exciKssive  public  thrift.  But  here  again  I  am  afraid 
most  good  subjects  will  interpose  in  your  defence,  by  alWino*  the 
des])erate  condition  you  found  the  nation  in,  and  the  necessity  there 
was  for  so  able  and  faithful  a  steward  to  retrieve  it,  if  possible,  by 
the  utmost  IVugality.  Wo  grant  all  this,  my  lord;  but  then  it  ou«dit 
likewise  to  be  considered,  that  you  have  already  saved  several  mil- 
lions to  the  j)ublic,  and  that  what  we  ask  is  too  inconsiderable  to 
break  into  any  rules  of  the  strictest  good  husbandry.  The  French 
king  bestows  about  half  a  dozen  pensions  to  learned  men  in  several 
j)ar(s  of  Kuroj)e,  and  perliaps  a  dozen  in  his  own  kingdom;  which 
in  the  whole  do  probably  not  amount  to  half  the  income  of  many  a 
l»rivato  commoner  in  Kngland,  yet  have  more  contributed  to  the 
glory  of  that  prince  than  any  million  he  has  otherwise  employed. 
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For  learning,  like  all  true  merit,  is  easily  satisfied ;  while  the  false 
and  counterfeit  is  perpetually  craving,  and  never  thinks  it  has 
enough.  The  smallest  favor  given  hy  a  great  prince,  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  to  reward  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  never  fails  to  be  re- 
turned with  praise  and  gratitude,  and  loudly  celebrated  to  the  world. 
I  have  known,  some  years  ago,  several  pensions  given  to  particular 
persons,  (how  deservedly  I  shall  not  inquire,)  any  one  of  which,  if 
divided  into  several  parcels,  and  distributed  by  the  crown  to  those 
who  might,  upon  occasion,  distinguish  themselves  by  some  extraor- 
dinary production  of  wit  or  learning,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
answer  the  end.  Or,  if  any  such  persons  were  above  money,  (as 
every  great  genius  certainly  is,  with  very  moderate  conveniences 
of  life,)  a  medal  or  some  mark  of  distinction  would  do  full  as  well. 
But  I  forget  my  province,  and  find  myself  turning  projector  be- 
fore I  am  aware;  although  it  be  one  of  the  last  characters  under 
which  I  should  desire  to  appear  before  your  lordship,  especially 
when  I  have  the  ambition  of  aspiring  to  that  of  being,  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  truth,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient^ 
most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant, 

Jonathan  Swift. 
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From  frequently  reflecting  upon  the  course  and  method  of  edu- 
cating youth  in  this  and  a  neighboring  kingdom,  with  the  general 
success  and  consequence  thereof,  I  am  come  to  this  determination, 
that  education  is  always  the  worse,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  aAd 
grandeur  of  the  parents ;  nor  do  T  doubt  in  the  least,  that  if  the 
whole  world  were  now  under  the  dominion  of  one  monarch,  (pro- 
vided I  might  be  allowed  to  choose  where  he  should  fix  the  seat  of 
his  empire,)  the  only  son  and  heir  of  that  monarch  would  be  the 
worst  educated  mortal  that  ever  was  born  since  the  creation ;  and  I 
doubt  the  same  proportion  will  hold  through  all  degrees  and  titles, 
from  an  emperor  downward  to  the  common  gentry. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  has  been  always  the  case ;  for,  in  better  times, 
it  was  directly  otherwise,  and  a  scholar  may  fill  half  his  Greek  and 
lloman  shelves  with  authors  of  the  noblest  birth,  as  well  as  highest 
virtue :  nor  do  I  tax  all  nations  at  present  with  this  defect,  for  I 
know  there  are  some  to  be  excepted,  and  particularly  Scotland; 
48* 
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umliT  all  tlio  <lisatlvanta«ros  of  its  climate  and  soil,  if  that  happiness 
l.L'  not  ratluT  uwin^'  even  ti>  tliuse  very  disadvantages.     What  ia    | 
tlu'u  to  bo  (lone,  it"  this  reflection  must  fix  on   two   countries,  which     | 
will  l)e  ninst  ready  to  take  offence,  and  which,  of  all  others,  it  will 
!)('  least  prudent  or  safe  to  off'end  ? 

l>ut  there  is  one  circumstance  yet  more  dangerous  and  lamentable: 
for  if,  aeeordintr  to  the  postulatum  already  laid  down,  the  higher 
(juality  any  youth  is  of,  he  is  in   greater   likelihood  to  be  woree 
educated,  it  behoves  me  to  dread  and  keep  far  from  the  verge  of     \ 
S'ltitJiiluni  t)icnjnatujn.  i 

lletracting  therefore  that  hazardous  ])ostulaium,  I  shall  venture 
no  further  at  j)reseirt  than  to  say,  that  perhaps  sonic  additional  care 
in  edueatiiiL^  the  sons  of  nobility  and  principal  gentry  might  not  be 
ill  employed.  If  this  be  not  delivered  with  soilness  enough,  I  must 
i'or  the  future  be  silent. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  me  ask  only  two  questions,  which  relate  to 
Knjiland.  I  ask,  first,  how  it  comes  about  that,  for  above  sixty  years 
])ast,  the  chief  conduct  of  affairs  has  been  generally  placed  in  the 
ijunds  of  new  men,  with  very  few  exceptions?  The  noblest  blood 
of  Kniiland  havini^  been  shed  in  the  grand  rebellion,  many  great 
families  becanfc  extinct,  or  were  supported  only  by  minors.  When 
the  kin<r  was  restored,  very  few  of  those  lords  remained  who  began, 
or  at  least  had  imj)roved,  their  education  under  the  reigns  of  king 
James  or  king  (Miarles  I.,  of  which  lords  the  two  principal  were  the 
inanjuls  of  Ormond  and  the  earl  of  Southamptom.  The  minors  had,  j 
durin*;  the  rebellion  and  usurpation,  either  received  too  much  tine-  ' 
ture  of  bad  principles  from  those  fanatic  times,  or,  coming  to  age  at 
the  llestoration,  fell  into  the  vices  of  that  dissolute  reign. 

1  date  from  this  era  the  corrupt  methods  of  education  among  us, 
and.  in  conse(iuenec  thereof,  thfi  necessity  the  crown  lay  under  of 
intro<luein«,'  new  men  into  the  chief  conduct  of  public  affairs,  or  to 
the  ofliee  of  what  we  now  call  prime-ministers;  men  of  art,  1 
knowledirc,  application  and  insinuation,  merely  for  want  of  a  supply 
amonir  the  nobility.  They  were  generally  (though  not  always)  of 
<rood  birth ;  sometimes  younger  brothers,  at  other  times  such,  who, 
although  inheriting  good  estates,  yet  happened  to  be  well  educated, 
and  provided  with  learning.  Such,  under  that  king,  were  Hyde, 
Bri(lu(Miian,  Clifll'ord,  Osborn,  Godolphin,  Ashley  Cooper:  few  or 
none  under  tlie  short  reign  of  king  James  II. :  under  king  William 
8omers,  Montague,  (^hurchill,  Vernon,  Boyle,  and  many  others. 
under  the  queen,  IJarley,  St.  John,  Ilarcourt,  Trevor:  who,  indeed, 
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were  persons  of  the  best  private  families,  but  unadorned  with  titles. 
So  in  the  following  reign,  Mr.  Eobert  Walpole  was  for  many  years 
prime-minister,  in  which  post  he  still  happily  continues :  his  brother 
Horace  is  ambassador  extraordinary  to  France.  Mr.  Addison  and 
Mr.  Craggs,  without  the  least  alliance  to  support  them,  have  been 
secretaries  of  state. 

If  the  facts  have  been  thus  for  above  sixty  years  past,  (whereof 
I  could,  with  a  little  further  recollection,  produce  many  more  in- 
stances,) I  would  ask  again,  how  it  has  happened,  that  in  a  nation 
plentifully  abounding  with  nobility,  so  gre^t  share  in  the  most 
competent  parts  of  public  management  has  been  for  so  long  a  period 
chiefly  intrusted  to  commoners :  unless  some  omissions  or  defects  of 
th.e  highest  import  may  be  charged  upon  those  to  whom  the  care  of 
educating  our  noble  youth  had  been  committed  ?  For,  if  there  be 
any  difference  between  human  creatures  in  the  point  of  natural 
parts,  as  we  usually  call  them,  it  should  seem  that  the  advantage 
lies  on  the  side  of  children  born  from  noble  and  wealthy  parents; 
the  same  traditional  sloth  and  luxury  which  render  their  body  weak 
and  effeminate,  perhaps  refining  and  giving  a  freer  motion  to  the 
spirits  beyond  what  can  be  expected  from  the  gross,  robust  issue  of 
meaner  mortals.  Add  to  this  the  peculiar  advantages  which  all 
young  noblemen  possess  by  the  privileges  of  their  birth.  Such  as 
a  free  access  to  courts,  and  a  universal  deference  paid  to  their 
persons. 

But,  Bs  my  lord  Bacon  charges  it  for  a  fault  on  princes,  that  they 
are  impatient  to  compass  ends  without  giviqg  themselves  the  trouble 
of  consulting  or  executing  the  means,  so,  perhaps,  it  may  be  the 
disposition  of  young  nobles,  either  from  the  indulgence  of  parents, 
tutors,  and  governors,  or  their  own  inactivity,  that  they  expect  the 
accomplishments  of  a  good  education  without  the  least  expense  of 
time  or  study  to  acquire  them. 

What  I  said  last  I  am  ready  to  retract,  for  the  case  is  infinitely 
worse ;  and  the  very  maxims  set  up  to  direct  modem  education  are 
enough  to  destroy  all  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  honor,  wisdom,  and 
virtue  among  us.  The  current  opinion  prevails,  that  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  is  loss  of  time ;  that  public  schools,  by  mingling 
the  sons  of  noblemen  with  those  of  the  vulgar,  engage  the  former 
in  bad  company ;  that  whipping  breaks  the  spirits  of  lads  well  bom ; 
that  universities  make  young  men  pedants ;  that  to  dance,  fence^ 
speak  French,  and  know  how  to  behave  yourself  among  great  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  comprehends  the  whole  duty  of  a  gentleman. 
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1  r:iiinitt  I'lit  tliiiik  this  wise  system  uf  education  has  been  mnch 
cui:i'.;ii««l  aiiitnij  ii-  \*\  tli«»si-  wurthios  of  the  army  who,  during  the 
la.-L  u;ir.  n  iiiriii*!  fptiii  Flaiidt-rs  at  the  chise  of  each  compaign,  be- 
en in.-  tin-  liictatui^  nt'  ht'liaviur,  dress,  and  politeness,  to  all  those 
y..uM_:-:ris  whu  lnM|uent.  ehocolate-eoftee-gaming-houses,  drawing* 
ri"-.!.-,  Mj.i-r.is,  Irvccs,  and  assembHos :  where  a  colonel,  by  his  pay, 
J  •  T'liii^lti  s,  and  plunder,  was  (jualified  to  outshine  many  peers  of 
thr  rralni ;  a?nl  by  tlie  influence  of  an  exotic  habit  and  demeanor, 
adiltd  to  other  iorciL^n  accoinjdishments,  gave  the  law  to  the  whole 
t»)wn,  and  wa-*  (•t)jii(Ml  as  the  standard  pattern  of  whatever  was  ro-  / 
fnn'«l  in  dress,  «'«|uipa_L:e,  conversation,  or  diversions.  j 

I  nnHMnber,  in  tln»se  times,  an  admired  original  of  that  vocation 
sittin-  in  a  enflee-house  near  two  gentlemen,  whereof  one  was  of  the 
cleriry.  who  were  eniraired  in  some  discourse  that  savored  of  learning. 
Thi-!  <ifheer  thought  lit  to  interpose,  and  professing  to  deliver  the 
sentiments  ol*  his  iVaternity,  as  well  as  his  own,  (and  probably  he 
did  so  of  too  many  among  them,)  turned  to  the  clergyman,  and  I 
spoke  in  the  following  manner:  ^' J) — n  me,  doctor,  say  what  you  "' 
will,  the  army  is  the  only  school  for  gentlemen.  Do  you  think  my 
bird  MarlboHMiiih  beat  the  French  with  Greek  and  Latin?  D— n 
me,  a  scholar  when  he  comes  into  good  company,  what  is  he  but  an 
ass?  1) — n  me,  T  would  be  glad  by  G— d  to  see  any  of  your 
scholars  with  his  nouns  and  his  verbs,  and  his  philosophy,  and  tri- 
gonometry, what  a  figure  he  would  make  at  a  siege,  or  blockade,  or 

rencountering 1) — n    me,"  &c.^     After    which    he    proceeded 

with  a  volley  of  military  terms,  less  significant,  sounding  worse,  and 
harder  to  be  unth.'rstood  than  any  that  were  ever  coined  by  the  coui- 
nu'utators  upon  Aristotle.  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  charge 
the  soldiery  with  ignorance  and  contempt  of  learning  without 
allowing  exceptions,  of  which  I  have  known  many;  but,  however, 
the  woiit  cjxample,  especially  in  a  great  majority,  will  certainly 
])revail. 

1  have  heard  that  the  late  earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  his 
ministry,  never  passed  by  AVhite's  chocolate-house  (the  common  \ 
ri.Midezvous  of  infamous  sharpers  and  noble  cullies)  without  bestow- 
ing a  curse  ui)on  that  famous  academy  as  the  banc  of  half  the 
Fnglish  nobility.  1  have  likewise  been  told  another  passage  con- 
cerning that  great  minister,  which,  because  it  gives  a  humorous  idea 

of  (;ne  priiicij.al  ingredient  in  modern  education,  take  as  follows: 

Jic  >ack,  tlie  famous  French  dancing-master,  in  great  admiration, 

bwift  Las  verc>ified  part  of  this  pas^a■iO  in  his  poeui  OD  Hamilton's  Bawn. 
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asked  a  friend  whether  it  were  true  that  Mr.  Harley  was  made  an 
earl  and  lord-treasurer?  and  finding  it  confirmed  said,  "Well;  I 
wonder  what  the  devil  the  queen  could  see  in  him ;  for  I  attended 
him  two  years,  and  he  was  the  greatest  dunce  that  ever  I  taught."  ^ 

Another  hinderance  to  good  education,  and  I  think  the  greatest 
of  any,  is  that  pernicious  custom  in  rich  and  nohle  families  of  en- 
tertaining French  tutors  in  their  houses*  These  wretched  pedagogues 
are  enjoined  by  the  father  to  take  special  care  that  the  boy  shall  be 
perfect  in  his  French ;  by  the  mother,  that  master  must  not  walk 
till  he  is  hot,  nor  be  sufi^ered  to  play  with  other  boys,  nor  be  wet  in 
his  feet,  nor  daub  his  clothes,  and  to  see  the  dancing-master  attends 
constantly,  and  does  his  duty ;  she  further  insists,  that  he  be  not 
kept  too  long  poring  on  his  book,  because  he  is  subject  to  sore  eyes, 
and  of  a  weakly  constitution. 

By  these  methods  the  young  gentleman  is,  in  every  article,  as 
fully  accomplished  at  eight  years  old  as  at  eight-and-twenty,  age 
adding  only  to  the  growth  of  his  person  and  his  vice ;  so  that  if  you 
should  look  at  him  in  his  boyhood  through  the  magnifying  end  of 
a  perspective,  and  in  his  manhood  through  the  other,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  spy  any  difference;  the  same  airs,  the  same  strut,  the 
same  cock  of  his  hat,  and  posture  of  his  sword,  (as  far  as  the  change 
of  fashions  will  allow,)  the  same  understanding,  the  same  compass 
of  knowledge,  with  the  very  same  absurdity,  impudence,  and  im- 
pertinence of  tongue. 

He  is  taught  from  the  nursery  that  he  must  inherit  a  great  estate, 
and  has  no  need  to  mind  his  book,  which  is  a  lesson  he  never  forgets 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  chief  solace  is  to  steal  down  and  play  at 
spanfarthing  with  the  page  or  young  blackamoor,  or  little  &,vorite 
footboy,  one  of  which  is  his  principal  confidant  and  bosom  friend. 

There  is  one  young  lord*  in  this  town,  who,  by  an  unexampled 
piece  of  good  fortune,  was  miraculously  snatched  out  of  the  gulph 
of  ignorance,  confined  to  a  public  school  for  a  due  term  of  years, 
well  whipped  when  he  deserved  it,  clad  no  better  than  his  comrades, 
and  always  their  playfellow  on  the  same  foot;  had  no  precedence  in 
the  school,  but  what  was  given  him  by  his  merit,  and  lost  it  when- 
ever he  was  negligent.  It  is  well  known  how  many  mutinies  were 
bred  at  this  unprecedented  treatment,  what  complaints  among  his 
relations,  and  other  great  ones  of  both  sexes;  that  his  stockings  with 
silver  clocks  were  ravished  from  him;  that  he  wore  his  own  hair; 

'  The  story  of  Le  Sack  many  of  the  dean's  friends  have  heard  him  tell,  as  h» 
had  it  from  the  earl  himself. 
'  Lord  Mountcashely  bred  at  Dr.  Sheridan's  sohooL 
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that  his  dross  was  undistini^iiished ;  that  he  was  not  fit  to  appear  at 
a  ball  or  assonibly,  nor  suffered  to  go  to  either :  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  diffitulty  ho  beeanie  qualified  for  his  present  removal^  where 
lie  may  probably  be  further  persecuted,  and  possibly  with  success, 
if  the  tirmnoss  of  a  very  worthy  governor  and  hii»  own  good  dis- 
positions will  not  jjreserve  him.  I  confess  I  cannot  but  wish  he 
may  tro  (»n  in  the  way  he  began;  because  I  have  a  curiosity  to  know 
by  so  singular  an  experiment,  whether  truth,  honor,  justice, 
temperance,  courage,  and  good  sense',  acquired  by  a  school  and 
eolleu:**  education,  may  not  produce  a  very  tolerable  lad,  although 
he  sli(»uld  haj>j)en  to  fail  in  one  or  two  of  those  accomplishments 
which  in  the  general  vogue  are  held  so  important  to  the  finishing 
of  a  genthjman. 

It  is  true,  I  have  known  an  academical  education  to  have  been 
exploded  in  public  assemblies;  and  have  heard  more  than  one  or 
two  persons  of  high  rank  declare,  they  could  learn  nothing  more  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  to  drink  ale  and  smoke  tobacco;  wherein 
I  firmly  believed  them,  and  could  have  added  some  hundred  ex- 
amples ironi  my  own  observation  in  one  of  those  universities;  but 
they  all  were  of  young  heirs  sent  thither  only  for  form;  either  from 
schools  where  they  were  not  suffered  by  their  careful  parents  to  stay 
a})ove  three  months  in  the  year;  or  from  under  the  management  of 
French  I'amily  tutors,  who  yet  often  attended  them  to  their  college, 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  their  improvement;  but  I  never  yet 
knew  any  one  person  of  quality,  who  followed  his  studies  at  the 
university  and  carried  away  his  just  proportion  of  learning,  that  was 
not  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  celebrate  and  defend  that  course  of 
education,  and  to  prove  a  patron  of  learned  men. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  a  learned  education  which  ought  to 
have  much  weight,  even  with  those  who  have  no  learning  at  all. 
The;  books  read  at  school  and  college  are  full  of  incitements  to 
virtue,    and    discouragements    from  vice,  drawn    from    the  wisest 
reasons,  the  strongest  motives,  and  the  most  influencing  examples. 
11uis  young  minds  are  filled  early  with  an  inclination  to  good,  and 
an  abhorrence  of  evil,  both  which  increase  in  them,  according  to  the 
advances  they  make  in  literature;  and  although  they  may  be,  and 
too  often  are,  drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  large  ibrtune,  into  some  irregularities,  when  they  come 
forward  into  the  great  world,  yet  it  is  ever  with  reluctance  and  com- 
punction of  mind,  because  their  bias  to  virtue  still  continues.    They 
may  stray  sometimes,  out  of  infirmity  or  compliance ;  but  they  will 
soon  return  to  the  right  road,  and  keep  it  always  in  view.     I  speak 
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only  of  those  excesses  which  are  too  much  the  attendants  of  youth 
and  warmer  blood ;  for  as  to  the  points  of  honor,  truth,  justice,  and 
other  noble  gifts  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  temperature  of  the  body 
has  no  concern,  they  are  seldom  or  ever  known  to  be  wild. 

I  have  engaged  myself  very  unwarily  in  too  copious  a  subject  for 
so  short  a  paper.  The  present  scope  I  would  aim  at  is,  to  prove 
that  some  proportion  of  human  knowledge  appears  requisite  to  those 
who  by  their  birth  or  fortune  are  called  to  the  making  of  laws,  and, 
in  a  subordinate  way,  to  the  execution  of  them;  and  that  such 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  obtained,  without  a  miracle,  under  the  fre- 
quent, corrupt,  and  sottish  methods  of  educating  those  who  are  born 
to  wealth  or  titles.  For  I  would  have  it  remembered  that  I  do  by 
no  means  confine  these  remarks  to  young  persons  of  noble  birth ;  the 
same  errors  running  through  all  families  where  there  is  wealth 
enough  to  afford  that  their  sons  (at  least  the  eldest)  may  be  good 
for  nothing.  Why  should  my  son  be  a  scholar  when  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  he  should  live  by  his  learning  ?  By  this  rule,  if  what 
is  commonly  said  be  true,  that  "  money  answers  all  things,"  why 
should  my  son  be  honest,  temperate,  just,  or  charitable,  since  he  has 
no  intention  to  depend  upon  any  of  these  qualities  for  a  maintenance  t 

When  all  is  done,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  matter  is  not  so 
bad  as  I  would  make  it ;  and  God,  who  works  good  out  of  evil,  act- 
ing only  by  the  ordinary  course  and  rule  of  nature,  permits  this  con- 
tinual circulation  of  human  things,  for  his  own  unsearchable  ends. 
The  father  grows  rich  by  avarice,  injustice,  oppression;  he  is  a 
tyrant  in  the  neighborhood  over  slaves  and  beggars,  whom  he  calls 
his  tenants.  Why  should  he  desire  to  have  qualities  infused  into 
his  son  which  himself  never  possessed,  or  knew,  or  found  the  want 
of,  in  the  acquisition  of  his  wealth  ?  The  son,  bred  in  sloth  and 
idleness,  becomes  a  spendthrift,  a  cully,  a  profligate,  and  goes  out 
of  the  world  a  beggar,  as  his  father  came  in :  thus  the  former  is 
punished  for  his  own  sins,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  latter.  The 
dunghill,  having  raised  a  huge  mushroom  of  short  duration,  is  now 
sf)read  to  enrich  other  men's  lands.  It  is  indeed  of  worse  conse- 
quence where  noble  families  are  gone  to  decay;  because  their  titles 
and  privileges  outlive  their  estates :  and  politicians  tell  ud,  that 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  public  than  a  numerous  nobility 
without  merit  or  fortune.  But  even  here  God  has  likewise  pro- 
scribed some  remedy  in  the  order  of  nature ;  so  many  great  families 
coming  to  an  end  by  the  sloth,  luxury,  and  abandoned  lusts,  which 
enervated  their  breed  through  every  succession,  producing  gradualljr 
a  more  effeminate  race  wholly  unfit  for  propagation. 
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HINTS  TOWARD  AN  ESSAY  ON  CON- 
VERSATION. 


1  iiAVK  (»l>s(Tvod  few  <)])vious  subjects  to  have  been  so  seldom, of 
at  ha^t  >«>  sliu'litly,  liaudled  a*s  this;  and  indeed  I  know  few  i 
dillicult  to  ho  treated  a.s  it  ought,  nor  yet  upon  which  there  seems 
so  imich  to  l»c  said. 

Most  thinLTs  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness  of  public  or 
private  lil'e,  our  wit  or  folly  have  so  refined,  that  they  seldom  sub- 
sist but  iu  idea;  a  true  friend,  a  good  marriage,  a  perfect  fomi  of 
government,  with  some  others,  recpiire  so  many  ingredients,  so  good 
in  their  several  kinds,  and  so  much  niceness  in  mixing  them,  that 
lor  sonje  thousands  of  years  men  have  despaired  of  reducing  their 
schemes  to  perlection :  but  in  conversation  it  is,  or  might  be,  other- 
wise; for  here  wo  are  only  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  errors,  which, 
although  a  matter  of  some  diflficulty,  may  be  in  every  man's  power, 
for  want  of  which  it  remains  as  mere  an  idea  as  the  other.  There- 
fore it  seems  to  me,  that  the  truest  way  to  understand  conversation, 
is  to  know  the  faults  and  errors  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  from 
thence  every  man  to  i'orni  maxims  to  himself  whereby  it  may  be 
regulated,  because  it  re(|uires  few  talents  to  which  most  men  are 
not  born,  or  at  least  may  not  ac(|uire,  without  any  great  genius  or 
study.  For  nature  has  left  every  man  a  capacity  of  being  agree- 
able, though  not  of  shining  in  company;  and  there  are  a  hundred 
men  sufficiently  (lualilicd  lor  both,  who,  by  a  very  few  faults  that 
they  might  correct  in  half  an  hour,  are  not  so  much  as  tolerable. 

1  was  prompted  to  write  my  thoughts  upon  this  subject  by  mere 
indignation,  to  reflect  that  so  useful  and  innocent  a  pleasure,  so  fit- 
ted lor  every  ])eriod  and  condition  of  life,  and  so  much  in  all  men's 
power,  should  be  so  much  neglected  and  abused. 

And  in  this  discourse  it  will  be  necessary  to  note  those  errors  that 
are  obvious,  as  well  as  others  which  are  seldomer  observed,  since 
there  are  few  so  obvious,  or  acknowledged,  into  which  most  men, 
some  time  or  other,  are  not  apt  to  run. 

For  instance  :  nothing  is  more  generally  exploded  than  the  folly 
of  talkir.g  too  much;  yet  I  rarely  remember  to  have  seen  five  people 
togeflier,  wliere  some  one  among  them  has  not  been  predominant  in 
that  kind,  (o  the  great  constraint  and  disgust  of  all  the  rest.  But 
imong  such  as  deal  in  multitudes  of  words,  none  arc  comparable  to 
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tlie  sober  deliberate  talker,  who  proceeds  with  much  thought  and 
caution,  makes  his  preface,  branches  out  into  several  digressions, 
finds  a  hint  that  puts  him  in  mind  of  another  story,  which  he  prom- 
ises to  tell  you  when  this  is  done ;  comes  back  regularly  to  his  sub- 
ject, cannot  readily  call  to  mind  some  person's  name,  holding  his 
head,  complains  of  his  memory ;  the  whole  company  all  this  while  in 
suspense ;  at  length  says,  it  is  no  matter,  and  so  goes  on.  And,  to 
crown  the  business,  it  perhaps  proves  at  last  a  story  the  company 
has  heard  fifty  times  before ;  or,  at  best,  some  insipid  adventure  of 
the  relater. 

Another  general  fault  in  conversation  is  that  of  those  who  affect 
to  talk  of  themselves :  some,  without  any  ceremony,  will  run  over 
the  history  of  their  lives ;  will  relate  the  annals  of  their  diseases, 
with  the  several  symptoms  and  circumstances  of  them ;  will  enume- 
rate the  hardships  and  injustice  they  have  suffered  in  court,  in  par- 
liament, in  love,  or  in  law.  Others  are  more  dexterous,  and  with 
great  art  will  lie  on  the  watch  to  hook  in  their  own  praise :  they 
will  call  a  witness  to  remember  they  always  foretold  what  would 
happen  in  such  a  case,  but  none  would  believe  them ;  they  advised 
such  a  man  from  the  beginning,  and  told  him  the  consequences, 
just  as  they  happened;  but  he  would  have  his  own  way.  Others 
make  a  vanity  of  telling  their  faults ;  they  are  the  strangest  men  in 
the  world ;  they  cannot  dissemble;  they  own  it  is  a  folly;  they  have 
lost  abundance  of  advantages  by  it;  but  if  you  would  give  them  the 
world,  they  cannot  help  it;  there  is  something  in  their  nature  that 
ubhurs  insincerity  and  constraint;  with  many  other  insufferable 
topics  of  the  same  altitude. 

Of  such  mighty  importance  every  man  is  to  himself,  and  ready 
to  think  he  is  so  to  others;  without  once  making  this  easy  and  ob- 
vious reflection,  that  his  affairs  can  have  no  more  weight  with  other 
men,  than  theirs  have  with  him ;  and  how  little  that  is,  he  is  sensible 
enough. 

Wliere  a  company  has  met,  I  often  have  observed  two  persons 
discover,  by  some  accident,  that  they  were  bred  together  at  the  same 
school  or  university ;  after  which  the  rest  are  condemned  to  silence^ 
and  to  listen  while  these  two  are  refreshing  each  other's  memory, 
with  the  arch  tricks  and  passages  of  themselvGP  and  their  comrades. 
I  know  a  great  oflicer  of  the  army  who  will  sit  for  so* ue  time  witJi 
a  supercilious  and  impatient  silence,  full  of  anger  and  contempt  for 
those  who  are  talking;  at  length  of  a  sudden,  demanding  audienoe, 
decide  the  matter  in  a  short  dogmatical  way;  then  withdraw  within 
V.        'i^ 
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himself  again,  and  vouclisafe  to  talk  no  more,  until  his  spirits  cireo* 
late  again  to  the  same  point. 

There  are  some  faults  in  conversation  which  none  are  so  subject 
to  as  the  men  of  wit,  nor  ever  so  much  as  when  they  are  with  each 
other.  If  they  have  opened  their  mouths  without  endeavoring  to 
say  a  witty  thing,  they  think  it  is  so  many  words  lost :  it  is  a  tor- 
ment to  the  hearers,  as  much  as  to  themselves,  to  see  them  upon 
the  rack  for  invention,  and  in  perpetual  constraint,  with  so  httle 
success.  They  must  do  something  extraordinary  in  order  to  acquit 
themselves,  and  answer  their  character,  else  the  standers-hy  may 
he  disappointed,  and  he  apt  to  think  them  only  like  the  rest  of  mor- 
tals. 1  Iiave  known  two  men  of  wit  industriously  brought  together 
in  order  to  entertain  the  company,  where  they  have  made  a  very 
ridiculous  figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth  at  their  own  expense. 

I  know  a  man  of  wit  who  is  never  easy  but  where  he  can  be  al- 
lowed to  dictate  and  preside :  he  neither  expects  to  be  informed  or 
entertained,  but  to  display  his  own  talents.  His  business  is  to  be 
good  company,  and  not  good  conversation ;  and  therefore  he  chooses 
to  ircipient  those  who  are  content  to  listen,  and  profess  themselves 
his  admirers.  And  indeed  the  worst  conversation  I  ever  remember 
to  have  heard  in  my  life  was  that  at  Will's  coffee-house,  where  the 
wits  (as  they  were  called)  used  formerly  to  assemble ;  that  is  to  say, 
five  or  six  men  who  had  writ  plays,  or  at  least  prologues,  or  had 
share  in  a  miscellany,  came  thither,  and  entertained  one  another 
with  their  trifling  composures,  in  so  important  an  air  as  if  they  had 
been  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  nature,  or  that  the  fate  of  king- 
doms depended  on  them ;  and  they  were  usually  attended  with  an 
humble  audience  of  young  students  from  the  inns  of  court,  or  the 
universities;  who,  at  due  distance,  listened  to  these  oracles,  and  re- 
turned home  with  great  contempt  for  their  law  and  philosophy,  their 
heads  filled  with  trash,  under  the  name  of  politeness,  criticism,  and 
belles  lettres. 

By  these  means  the  poets,  for  many  years  past,  were  all  overran 
with  pedantry.  For,  as  1  take  it,  the  word  is  not  properly  used ; 
because  pedantry  is  the  too  frequent  or  unseasonable  obtruding  our 
own  knowledge  in  common  discourse,  and  placing  too  great  a  value 
upon  it;  by  which  definition,  men  of  the  court,  or  the  army,  may  be 
as  guilty  of  pedantry  as  a  philosopher  or  a  divine;  and  it  is  the  same 
vice  in  women,  when  they  are  over-copious  upon  the  subject  of  their 
petticoats,  or  their  fans,  or  their  china.  For  which  reason,  although 
it  be  a  piece  of  prudence,  as  well  as  good  manners,  to  put  men  upon 
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Lj  talking  on  subjects  they  are  best  versed  in,  yet  that  is  a  liberty  a 
wise  man  could  hardly  take ;  because,  beside  the  imputation  of  pe- 
dantry, it  is  what  he  would  never  improve  by. 

The  great  town  is  usually  provided  with  some  player,  mimic,  or 
'  buffoon,  who  has  a  general  reception  at  the  good  tables ;  familiar  and 
domestic  with  persons  of  the  first  quality,  and  usually  sent  for  at 
every  meeting  to  divert  the  company ;  against  which  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. You  go  there  as  to  a  farce  or  a  puppet-show ;  your  business 
is  only  to  laugh  in  season,  either  out  of  inclination  or  civility,  while 
this  merry  companion  is  acting  his  part.  It  is  a  business  he  has 
undertaken,  and  we  are  to  suppose  he  is  paid  for  his  day's  work.  I 
only  quarrel,  when,  in  select  and  private  meetings,  where  men  of 
wit  and  learning  are  invited  to  pass  an  evening,  this  jester  should 
be  admitted  to  run  over  his  circle  of  tricks,  and  make  the  whole 
company  unfit  for  any  other  conversation,  beside  the  indignity  of 
confounding  men's  talents  at  so  shameful  a  rate. 

Eaillery  is  the  finest  part  of  conversation;  but,  as  it  is  our  usual 
custom  to  counterfeit  and  adulterate  whatever  is  too  dear  for  us,  so 
we  have  done  with  this,  and  turned  it  all  into  what  is  generally 
called  repartee,  or  being  smart;  just  as  when  an  expensive  fashion 
couics  up,  those  who  are  not  able  to  reach  it,  content  themselves 
with  some  paltry  imitation.  It  now  passes  for  raillery  to  run  a  man 
down  in  discourse,  to  put  him  out  of  countenance,  and  make  him 
ridiculous;  sometimes  to  expose  the  defects  of  his  person  or  under* 
standing ;  on  all  which  occasions,  he  iff  obliged  not  to  be  angry,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  not  being  able  to  take  a  jest  It  is  admira* 
ble  to  observe  one  who  is  dexterous  at  this  art,  singling  out  a  weak 
adversary,  getting  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  then  carrying  all  before 
him.  The  French,  from  whence  we  borrow  the  word,  have  a  quite 
difibrent  idea  of  the  thing,  and  so  had  we  in  the  politer  age  of  our- 
fathers.  Raillery  was  to  say  something  that  at  first  appeared  a 
reproach  or  reflection,  but,  by  some  turn  of  wit,  unexpected  anj 
surprising,  ended  always  in  a  compliment,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  person  it  was  addressed  to.  And  surely  one  of  the  best  rules  in 
conversation  is,  never  to  say  a  thing  which  any  of  the  company  can 
reasonably  wish  we  had  rather  left  unsaid :  nor  can  there  anything 
be  well  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for  which  people  meet  together^ 
than  to  part  unsatisfied  with  each  other  or  themselves. 

There  are  two  faults  in  conversation,  which  appear  very  different^ 
yet  arise  from  the  same  root,  and  are  equally  blameable ;  I  meui  an 
impatience  to  interrupt  others;  and  the  uneasiness  of  being  intexv 
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iho  nobility  ami  LMiitry  of  l)<»ili  sexes  are  entirely  eoi ruptcd, bott  ? 
ill  imlv  aii'l  niiiMl,  ami  have  ln>t  all  notions  of  love,  honor,  friend- 
hliij",  i:tiii'rn>ity  :  wliich,  under  the  name  of  fopperies,  have  bccD  k 
>oim'  tinu'  laiiuhtMl  (»ut  of  doors. 

This  do^zeneracy  of  conversation,  with  the  pernicious  consequences 
ihereol'  ujion  our  humors  and  dispositions,  has  been  owing,  amoDi: 
other  causes,  to  the  custom  arisen,  for  some  time  past,  of  excludiij^ 
women  IVnin  any  share  in  our  society,  further  than  in  parties  atjilay. 
or  dancinii,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  an  amour.    I  take  the  highest  pemKi 
of  piditeness  in  Knu:land  (and  it  is  of  the  same  date  in  France)  w 
have  been  the  j)eaceablc  jKirt  of  king  Charles  I.*s  reign,  and  fR'in 
what  we  read  of  those  times,  as  well  as  from   the  accounts  I  have 
f.rmerly  met  with  from  some  who  lived  in  that  court,  the  nieihods 
then  used  for  raising  and  cuhivating  conversation  were  altogether 
dillerent  from  ours :  several  hulics,  whom  we  find  celebrated  by  the 
poets  of  that  age,  had  assemblies  at  their  houses,  where  persons  of 
the  best  understanding,  and  of  both  sexes,  met  to  pass  the  evenings 
in  discoursing  ujjou  whatever  agreeable  subjects  were  occasionally 
started;  and  although  we  arc  apt  to  ridicule  the  sublime  Platonic 
notions  they  had,  or  personated,  in  love  and  friendship,  I  conceive 
their  refinements  were  grounded  upon  reason,  and  that  a  little  grain 
of  the  romance  is  no  ill  ingrcnlient  to  preserve  and  exalt  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  without  which  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  every- 
thing that  is  sordid,  vicious,  and  low.     If  there  were  no  other  use 
in  the  conversation  of  ladies,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  would  lay  a  re- 
straint upon  those  odious  topics  of  immodesty  and  indecencies,  into 
which  the  rudeness  of  our  northern  genius  is  apt  to  fall.     And, 
thereftne,  it  is  observable  in  those  sprightly  gentlemen  about  the 
town,  who  arc  so  very  dexterous  at  entertaining  a  vizard  mask  in 
the  park  or  the  }>lay house,  that  in  the  company  of  ladies  of  virtue 
and  honor,  tliey  are  silent  and  disconcerted,  and  out  of  their  element. 
There  arc  some  ])eoplc  who  think  they  sufficiently  acquit  them- 
selves, and  entertai.i  their  company,  with  relating  facts,  of  no  conse- 
<{uonce,  nor  at  all  out  of  the  road  of  such  common  incidents  as  hajt- 
])en  everyday;  and  this  I  have  observed  more  frequently  among 
the  Hcots  than  any  other  nation,  who  are  very  careful  not  to  omit 
the  minutest  circumstances  of  time  or  place;  which  kind  of  dis- 
course, if  it  wen*  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  uncouth  terms  and 
l.iii-a:\'s,  as  A>eil  as  accent  and  gesture    peculiar  to   that  country, 
would  be  hardly  tolerable.     It  is  not  a  fault  in  company  to  talk 
much;  but  to  continue  it  long  is  certainly  one;  for,  if  the  majority 
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of  those  who  are  got  together  be  naturally  silent  or  cantiouS;  the 
conversation  will  flag,  unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among 
them,  who  can  start  new  subjects,  provided  he  does  not  dwell  upon 
them,  that  leave  room  for  answers  and  replies. 


A  LETTER 
OF   ADVICE   TO   A  YOUNG  POET. 

TOGKTIICR   yrirn   a   proposal   for  THB    encouragement  of   poetry   in  IRBLANII, 

Sic  honor  et  nocncn  divinis  vatibus  atque 
Carminibus  venit.— 

Hor.  de  Art.  Poet.  400. 


December  1, 1720. 

Sir,  —  As  I  have  always  professed  a  friendship  for  yon,  and  have 
therefore  been  more  inquisitive  into  your  conduct  and  studies  than 
is  usually  agreeable  to  young  men,  so  I  must  own  I  am  not  aKitle 
pleased  to  find,  by  your  last  account,  that  you  have  entirely  bent 
your  thoughts  to  English  poetry  with  design  to  make  it  your  pro- 
fession and  business.  Two  reasons  incline  me  to  encourage  yon  in 
this  study ;  one  the  narrowne^  of  your  present  circumstapcea ;  the 
other,  the  great  use  of  poetry  to  mankind  and  society,  and  in  every 
employment  of  li^T  Dpon  these  views  r<»annot  but  commend  your 
wise  resolution  to  withdraw  so  early  from  other  unpn^table  and 
severe  studies,  and  betake  yourself  to  that  which,  if  vou  have  good 
luck,  will  advance  your  fortune  and  make  you  an  ornament  to  your 
friends  and  your  country.  It  may  be  your  justification  and  furtlier 
encouragement,  to  consider,  that  history,  ancient  or  modem,  cannot 
furnish  you  an  instance  of  one  person,  eminent  in  any  statioD,  who 
was  not  in  some  measure  versed  in  poetry,  or  at  least  a  well-wisher 
to  the  professors  of  it ;  neither  would,I  despair  to  prove,  if  legally 
called  thereto,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  good  soldier,  divine,  or 
lawyer,  or  even  so  much  as  an  eminent  bellman  or  balladHsdnger, 
without  some  taste  of  poetry,  and  a  competent  skill  in  verification ; 
but  I  say  the  less  of  this,  because  the  renowned  Sir  P.  Sidney  baa 
exhausted  the  subject  before  me  in  his  Defence  of  Poesie,  on  whicli 
I  shall  make  no  other  remark  but  this,  that  he  argues  there  as  if  he 
really  believed  himself. 

For  my  own  part,  having  never  made  one  verse  since  I  WM  at 
school,  where  I  suffered  too  much  for  my  bluoden  in  poetry  to  have 
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aiiv  love  to  it  over  .^iiico,  1  am  not  able,  from  any  experience  of  my 
..All,  to  iz'wr  vnii  tho>e  iii.-tructinns  you  desire ;  neither  will  I  declare 
.  t'.r  I  l<»vi'  I',  ooneial  my  passions)  how  much  I  lament  my  neglect 
.-t   poetry  ill  those  periods  of  my  life  which  were  properest  lur  im- 
I  ruvrimMit-^  in  that  ornamental  part  of  learning;  besides,  niv  age 
;iiid  intinuiiii'S  niij^ht  well  excuse  me  to  3'ou,  as  being  unqualiiied 
Ui  ho  your  writing-master,  with  spectacles  on  and  a  shaking  hand. 
Ilowovtr  thiit  1  may  not  be  altogether  wanting  to  3'ou  in  an  aJSur 
(.i'  so  much  importance  and  credit  to  your  happiness,  I  shall  here 
-ivc  you  some  scattered  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  such  as  I  have 
-alhered  by  reading  and  observation. 

There  i>  n  <H*rtain  little  instrument,  the  first  of  those  in  umj  with 
j-rholars,  an«l  the  meanest,  consideitng  the  materials  of  it,  whether 
i^  be  a  joint  of  wheaten  straw  (the  old  Arcadian  pipe)  or  just  three 
inrhes  of  slender  wire,  or  a  stripped  feather,  or  a  corking-pin. 
rurthermore,  this  same  diminutive  tool,  for  the  posture  of  it,  usually 
reclines  its  head  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  sustains  the  fore- 
most finger  upon  its  breast,  and  is  itself  supported  by  the  secoud 
This  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  afc^lescue^  I  shall  here 
therefore,  condescend  to  be  this  little  elementary  guide,  and  point 
out  some  particulars,  which  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  your  horn-book 
of  j)oetry. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  it  is  at  all  neces- 
.->;uy  for  a  muJern  puet  to  believe  in  God,  or  have  any  serious  sense 
of  religion  ]  and  in  this  article  you  must  give  me  leave  to  suspect 
your  capacity ;  because  religion  being  what  your  mother  taught  you, 
you  will  hardly  find  it  possible,  at  least  not  easy,  all  at  once  to  get 
"ver  those  early  j)rejudiccs,  so  far  as  to  think  it  better  to  be  a  great 
wit  than  a  good  Christian,  though  herein  the  general  practice  is 
against  you ;  so  that  if,  upon  inquiry,  you  find  in  yourself  any  such 
softnesses,  owing  to  the  nature  of  your  education,  my  advice  is, 
that  you  forthwith  lay  down  your  pen,  as  having  no  further  business 
^vith  it  in  the  way  of  poetry;  unless  you  will  be  content  to  pass  for 
an  insipid,  or  will  submit  to  be  hooted  at  by  your  fraternity,  or  can 
disguise  your  religion,  as  well-bred  men  do  their  learning,  in  com- 
}»laisance  to  company. 

For  poetry,  as  it  has  been  managed  for  some  years  past  by  such 
as  make  a  business  of  it  (and  of  such  only  I  speak  here,  for  I  do 
not  call  him  a  })oet  that  writes  for  his  diversion,  any  more  than  that 
gentleman  a  iiddler  who  amuses  himself  with  a  violin,)  I  gay,  our 
poetry  of  late   has   been  altogether  disengaged  from  the    narrow 
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notions  of  virtue  and  piety,  because  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
of  our  professors,  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  religion,  like  a  single 
drop  of  malt  liquor  in  claret,  will  muddy  and  discompose  the  bright- 
est poetical  genius. 

Keligion  supposes  heaven  and  hell,  the  word  of  God,  and  sacra- 
ments, and  twenty  other  circumstances,  which,  taken  seriously,  are 
a  wonderful  check  to  wit  and  humor,  and  such  as  a  true  poet  cannot 
possibly  give  in  to,  with  a  saving  to  his  poetical  license ;  but  yet  it 
is  necessary  for  him  that  others  should  believe  those  things  seriously, 
that  his  wit  may  be  exercised  on  their  wisdom  for  so  doing;  for 
though  a  wit  need  not  have  religion,  religion  is  necessary  to  a  wit, 
as  an  instrument  is  to  the  hand  that  plays  upon  it;  and  for  this  the 
moderns  plead  the  example  of  their  great  idol  Lucretius,  who  had 
not  been  by  half  so  eminent  a  poet  (as  he  truly  was)  but  that  he 
stood  tiptoe  on  religion,  Religio  pedibus  suhjecta,  and,  by  that  rising 
ground,  had  the  advantage  of  all  the  poets  of  his  own  or  following 
times,  who  were  not  mounted  on  the  same  pedestal. 

Besides,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  Petronius,  another  of 
their  favorites,  speaking  of  the  qualifications  of  a  good  poet,  insists 
chiefly  on  the  liber  spiritus;  by  which  I  have  been  ignorant  enough 
heretofore  to  suppose  he  meant  a  good  invention,  or  great  compass 
of  thought  or  a  sprightly  imagination ;  but  I  have  learned  a  better 
construction,  from  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  modems;  and, 
taking  it  literally  for  a  free  spirit,  i.  e,  a  spirit,  or  mind,  free  or  dis- 
engaged from  all  prejudices  concerning  God,  religion,  and  another 
world,  it  is  to  me  a  plain  account  why  our  present  set  of  poets  are^ 
and  hold  themselves  obliged  to  be,  freethinkers. 

But,  although  I  cannot  recommend  religion  upon  the  practice  of 
some  of  our  most  eminent  English  poets,  yet  I  can  justly  advise  you, 
from  their  example,  to  be  conversant  in  the  Scriptures,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  yourself  entirely  master  of  them ;  in  which,  however, " 
I  intend  nothing  less  than  imposing  upon  you  a  task  of  piety.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  desire  you  to  believe  them,  or  lay  any  great  stress 
upon  their  authority;  in  that  you  may  do  as  you  think  fit;  but  to 
read  them  as  a  piece  of  necessary  furniture  for  a  wit  and  a  poet; 
which  is  a  very  different  view  from  that  of  a  Christian. 

For  I  have  made  it  my  observation,  that  the  greatest  wits  have 
been  the  best  textuaries :  our  modern  poets  are  all,  to  a  man,  almost 
as  well  read  in  the  Scriptures  as  some  of  our  divines,  and  often 
abound  more  with  the  phrase.  They  have  read  them  historieally, 
critically,  musically,  comically,  poetically,  and  every  other  way  ex- 
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ciM»t  n'liL:i'>ii>lv,  i\\u\  liavo  fdiiiul  tlioir  account  in  doing  so.  For 
tin-  Scriptuns  iiro  umlnubtcdl}'  ii  fund  of  wit,  and  a  subject  for  vrit. 
Y...U  iiuiv,  MccMinlinir  to  the  luodorn  practice,  be  witty  upon  them, 
or  out  <»f  tluMu  ;  and,  to  siu'uk  the  truth,  but  for  them,  I  know  not 
what  i»ur  j.laywri^uhts  would  do  for  images,  allusions,  similitudes, 
examples,  or  even  language  itself.  Shut  up  the  sacred  books,  and 
I  would  he  bound  our  wit  would  run  down  like  an  alarum,  or  fall  as 
the  stocks  did,  and  ruin  half  the  poets  in  these  kingdoms.  And 
if  that  wore  the  case,  how  would  most  of  that  tribe,  (all,  I  think, 
but  the  immortal  Addison,  who  made  a  better  use  of  his  Bible,  and 
a  fow  mnr(».)  who  dealt  so  freely  in  that  fund,  rejoice  that  they  had 
drawn  out  in  time,  and  left  the  present  generation  of  poets  to  be 
the  l)u}»))les. 

15ut  here  I  nmst  enter  one  caution,  and  desire  you  to  take  notice 
that  in  this  advice  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  I  had  not  the  least 
thought  concerning  your  qualification  that  way  for  poetical  orders; 
which  I  mention,  because  I  find  a  notion  of  that  kind  advanced  by 
one  of  our  Knglish  poets;  and  is,  I  suppose,  maintained  by  the 
rest.     He  says  to  Sj)cnser,  in  a  pretended  vision, 

" With  hands  laid  on,  ordain  me  fit 

For  the  great  cure  and  ministry  of  wit." 

Which  passage  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  notable  allusion  to  the  Scriptures; 
and,  making  but  reasonable  allowances  for  the  small  circumstance 
of  profaneness,  bordering  close  upon  blasphemy,  is  inimitably  fine; 
beside  some  useful  discoveries  made  in  it,  as,  that  there  are  bishops 
in  poetry,  that  these  bishops  must  ordain  young  poets,  and  with 
laying  on  hands;  and  that  poetry  is  a  cure  of  souls;  and,  conse- 
quently speaking,  those  who  have  such  cures  ought  to  be  poets,  and 
too  often  are  so :  and  indeed,  as  of  old,  poets  and  priests  were  one 
and  the  same  function,  the  alliance  of  those  ministerial  offices  is  to 
this  day  happily  maintained  in  the  same  persons;  and  this  I  take 
to  bo  the  o)ily  justifiable  reason  for  that  appellation  which  they  so 
much  affect,  I  mean  the  modest  title  of  divine  poets.  |  However, 
having  never  been  present  at  the  ceremony  of  ordaihing  to  the 
priesthood  of  poetry,  I  own  I  have  no  notion  of  the  thing,  and  shall 
say  the  less  of  it  here. 

Tlie  Scn[)tures  then  being  generally  both  the  fountain  and  sub- 
ject of  modern  wit,  I  could  do  no  loss  than  give  them  the  preference 
m  y.Mur  rending.  After  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them,  I  would 
advise  you  tu  turn  your  thoughts  to  human  literature,  which  yet  I 
say  more  in  compliance  with  vulgar  opinions  than  according  to  my 
own  sentiments. 
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For,  indeed,  nothing  has  surprised  me  more  than  to  see  the  pre- 
judices of  mankind  as  to  this  matter  of  human  learning,  who  have 
generally  thought  it  necessary  to  be  a  good  scholar,  in  order  to  be  r;    v- ; 
a  good  poet ;  than  which  nothing  is  falser  in  fact,  or  more  contra^gH^  . 
to  practice  and  experience.     Neither  will  I  dispute  the  matt^  if  ^-.^^^  r 
any  man  will  undertake  to  show  me  one  professed  poet  now  in  Ifefng 
who  is  anything  of  what  may  be  justly  called  a  scholar  ]  or  is  the 
worse  poet  for  that,  but  perhaps  the  better,  for  being  so  little  en- 
cumbered with  the  pedantry  of  learning:  it  is  true  the  contrary  was 
the  opinion  of  our  forefathers,  which  we  of  this  age  have  devotion 
enough  to  receive  from  them  on  their  own  terms,  and  unexamined, 
but  not  sense  enough  to  perceive  it  was  a  gross  mistake  in  them. 
So  Horace  has  told  us : 

Scrtbendi  recte  Mpere  est  et  principiam  et  fonii, 
Kem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  ostendere  chartsB. 

But  to  see  the  different  casts  of  men's  heads,  some,  not  inferior 
to  that  poet  in  understanding,  (if  you  will  take  their  own  word  for 
it,)  do  see  no  consequence  in  this  rule,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
declare  themselves  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Do  not  many  men  write 
well  in  common  account,  who  have  nothing  of  that  principle? 
Many  are  too  wise  to  be  poets,  and  others  too  much  poets  to  be  wise. 
Must  a  man,  forsooth,  be  no  less  than  a  philosopher  to  be  a  poet^ 
when  it  is  plain  that  some  of  the  greatest  idiots  of  the  age  are  our 
prettiest  performers  that  way  ?  And  for  this  I  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment and  observation  of  mankind.  Sir  P.  Sidney's  notable  remark 
upon  this  nation  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here.  He  saya^ 
^*  In  our  neighbor  country,  Ireland,  where  true  learning  goes  very 
bare,  yet  are  their  poets  held  in  devout  reverence ;"  which  shows, 
that  learning  is  no  way  necessary  either  to  the  making  of  a  poet^ 
CTJudging^of^im.  And  further,  to  see  the  fete  of  things,  notwiih  ^,.- — 
standing  our  learning  here  is  as  bare  as  ever,  yet  are  oar  poets  not 
held,  as  formerly,  in  devout  reverence ;  but  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
contemptible  race  of  mortals  now  in  this  kingdom,  which  is  no  less 
to  be  wondered  at  than  lamented. 

Some  of  the  old  philosophers  were  poets,  as,  according  to  the 
forementioned  author,  Socrates  and  Plato  were :  which,  however,  is 
what  I  did  not  know  before ;  but  that  does  not  say  that  all  poets 
are,  or  that  any  need  be,  philosophers,  otherwise  than  as  those  are  . 
so  called  who  are  a  little  out  at  the  elbows.  In  which  sense  the 
great  Shakspeare  might  have  been  a  philosopher;  but  WM  no 
scholar,  yet  was  an  excellent  poet.    Neither  do  I  diink  %  late  mosl 
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jiuH<rious  1  'lie  so  inuch  mistaken,  as  others  do,  in  advanciDg  this 
ojiiiiinii,  tli:;l  '*  iSii:ikos[H?aro  had  been  a  worse  poet,  had  he  beena 
WiWY  srhnlar:"  and  ^i^  W.  Davcnant  is  another  instance  in  the 
>a]n('  kind.  Nor  must  if  be  forgotten  that  Plato  was  an  avowed 
iiKiny  to  j.oits;  which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  poets  have  been 
nlwavs  at  enmity  with  his  profession ;  and  have  rejected  all  learning 
and  philusoi)hy,  for  the  sake  of  that  one  philosopher.  As  I  take 
the  nnitter,  neither  philosophy,  nor  any  part  of  learning  is  more 
necessary  to  poetry  (which,  if  you  will  believe  the  same  auiiior,  is 
»*the  sum  id*  all  learning")  than  to  know  the  theory  of  ligbtand 
the  several  ]troportions  and  diversifications  of  it  in  particular  colors 
is?  to  a  good  j)ainter. 

AVliereas,  tliercforc,  a  certain  author,  called  Petronius  Arbiter, 
going  upon  the  same  mistake,  has  confidently  declared,  that  one  in- 
gredient uf  a  good  poet  is  "wir/is  inge.nti  literatum  Jlumine  inun- 
t/ata ;''  I  do  on  the  contrary  declare,  that  this  his  assertion  (to  speak 
uf  it  in  the  softest  terms')  is  no  better  than  an  invidious  and  un- 
handsome nflection  on  all  the  gentlemen  poets  of  these  times:  for, 
with  his  go.ul  leave,  much  less  than  a  flood  or  inundation  will  serve 
the  turn;  and,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  some  of  our  greatest  wits 
in  your  poetical  way  have  not  as  much  real  learning  as  would  cover 
a  sixpence  in  the  bottom  of  a  basin;  nor  do  I  think  the  worse  of 
them  ;  for,  to  speak  my  private  opinion,  I  am  for  every  man's  work- 
ing upon  hi>  own  materials,  and  producing  only  what  he  can  find 
within  himself,  which  is  commonly  a  better  stock  than  the  owner 
knows  it  tt>  be.  1  think  flowers  of  wit  ought  to  spring,  as  those  in 
a  garden  do,  from  their  own  root  and  stem,  without  foreign  assist- 
ance. 1  would  have  a  man\s  wit  rather  like  a  fountain,  that  feeds 
itsell'  invisibly,  than  a  river  that  is  supplied  by  several  streams  from 
abroad. 

Or  if  it  be  necessary,  as  the  case  is  with  some  barren  wits,  to 
take  in  the  thoughts  of  others  in  order  to  draw  forth  their  own,  as 
dry  pumps  will  not  play  till  water  is  thrown  into  them;  in  that 
necessity,  I  would  recommend  some  of  the  approved  standard  au- 
tliors  of  antiquity  for  3'our  perusal,  as  a  poet  and  a  wit,  because, 
'.:aggots  being  what  you  look  for,  as  monkeys  do  for  vermin  in  their 
k.  epers'  heads,  you  will  find  they  abound  in  good  old  authors,  as  in 
rich  old  cheese,  not  in  the  new ;  and  for  that  reason  you  must  have 
the  ila<sics,  especially  the  most  worm-eaten  of  them,  often  in  your 
hands. 

Bat  with  this  caution,  that  you  are  not  to  use  those  ancients,  M 
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unlucky  lads  do  their  old  fathers,  and  make  no  conscience  of  pick- 
ing their  pockets  and  pillaging  them.  Your  business  is  not  to  steal 
from  them,  but  to  improve  upon  them^  and  make  their  sentiments 
your  own ;  which  is  an  effect  of  great  judgment;  and,  though  diffi- 
cult, yet  very  possible,  without  the  scurvy  imputation  of  filching; 
for  I  humbly  conceive;  though  I  light  my  candle  4fcfr -my  noighbof's  ■ 
fire,  that  does  not  alter  the  property^  or  make  the  wick,  the  wax^  or 
the  flame,  or  the  whole  candle,  less  my  own. 

Possibly  you  may  think  it  a  very  severe  task,  to  arrive  ai-a-«mil^ 
potent  knowledge  of  so  many  of  the  ancients  as  excel  in  their  way ; 
and  it  would  indeed  be  really  so,  but  fop  the  short  and  easy  method 
lately  found  out,  of  abstracts,  abridgments,  summaries,  &c.,  which 
are  admirable  expedients  for  being  veiy  learned  with  little  or  no 
reading;  and  have  the  same  use  with  burning-glasses,  to  collect  the 
diffused  rays  of  wit  and  learning  in  authors,  and  make  them  point 
with  warmth  and  quickness  upon  the  reader's  imagination.  And 
to  this  is  nearly  related  that  other  modern  device  of  consulting  in- 
dexes, which  is  to  read  books  Hebraically,  and  begin  where  others 
usually  end.  .  And  this  is  a  compendious  way  of  coming  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  authors;  for  authors  are  to  be  used  like  lobsters, 
you  must  look  for  the  best  meat  in  the  tails,  and  lay  the  bodies  back 
again  in  the  dish.  Your  cunningest  thieves  (and  what  else  are 
readers,  who  only  read  to  borrow,  i,  e,  to  steal)  use  to  cut  off  the 
portmanteau  from  behind,  without  staying  to  dive  into  the  pockets 
of  the  owner.  Lastly,  you  are  taught  thus  much  in  the  very  ele- 
ments of  philosophy ;  for  one  of  the  ^nest  rules  in  logic  is,  Ft7iis 
est  primus  in  intentione.    ^^  t  ^''^  c    »  ^    4^i  <     \,f  tr  -.  ^  ,-. ,  r/    ^'     - 

The  learned  world  is  therefore  most  highly  indebted  to  a  late 
painful  and  judicious  editor  of  the  classics,  who  has  labored  in  that 
new  way  with  exceeding  felicity.  Every  author,  by  his  manage- 
ment, sweats  under  himself,  being  overloaded  with  his  own  index, 
and  carries,  like  a  north-country  pedlar,  all  his  substance  and  fami- 
ture  upon  his  back,  and  with  as  great  variety  of  trifles.  To  him  let 
all  young  students  make  their  compliments  for  so  much  time  and 
pains  saved  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge;  for  whoever  shorts- 
ens  a  road,  is  a  benefactor  to  the  public,  and  to  every  particular 
person  who  has  occasion  to  travel  that  way. 

But  to  proceed,  I  have  lamented  nothing  more  in  my  time  than 
the  disuse  of  some  ingenious  little  plays  in  fashion  with  young  folks 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  to  which  the  great  facility  of  that  age,  above 
ours,  in  composing,  was  certainly  owing:  and  if  anything  has  brought 
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••    •..  ..*'  .  :r    -.w.  _!■  A-)..  T  !•!:.:♦  I  by  suli?cription ;  in  which  article 

.  :    I;.-:.   ::.::.  i:  .■■:  .r -.  1  :•■•!  l.ly  a^Tri:  to  the  late  proposal,  and  am 

•   _  *:.  :■  :  r  -  v    ■  r'.\'  j.  a:.  I  ri.'.iiuncin;;  everything    that   comes 

:..  Iv  _;  ■.  ..  ■  '{'"  '.vi.a:  }.'irp-.e  .-.hMulJ  we  go  thither  for  coab 
.  r  :  : ..  \\;.'  :»  w*-  l-i'.'-  a  vein  within  ourselves  (equally  good  and 
li.  ■:■■  I-  ':;'.»-:i;.iii '/      J-a.-'tiy, 

A  <-••;], Hi. iij.Iaoe  b'X'k  is  what  a  provident  poet  cannot  subsist 
with-. 'I- .  l".r  this  j.ruvcrl.ial  reason,  that  "great  wits  have  short 
i:..  Ill  i;.- ;"  aiil  whi-rcas,  nil  the  Other  hand,  poets,  heiog  liars  by 
]  .p.:'.--:iij.  njjjht  t«i  have  -'hhI  memories;  to  reconcile  thcse,abook 
•  ■Jriii-  -  .rt  i>  in  tin-  nature  uf  a  sui»pleuiental  memory,  or  a  record 
if  wliat  i.crur-  n-iiiarkahle  in  every  day's  reading  or  conversation. 
'Ih.  n-  yi.ii  nitrr  nut  only  your  own  original  thoughts  (which,  a 
hiiu'lrol  to  one,  are  iew  and  insigniticant),  but  such  of  other  men's 
as  you  think  fit  to  make  your  own,  by  entering  them  there.  For, 
t;iki>  thi.^  tor  a  rule,  when  an  author  is  in  your  books,  you  have  the 
>:iriic  denianil  u}ion  him  for  his  wit  as  a  merchant  has  for  your 
niMny  when  you  are  in  his. 

JJy  thoe  few  an<l  easy  prescriptions  (with  the  help  of  a  good 
;r<[iiii^ ..  it  is  ])ossihle  you  may,  in  a  short  time,  arrive  at  the  accom- 
]ih>hnnnts  of  a  i»oet,  and  shine  in  that  character.  As  for  your 
manner  of  eomposin;:,  and  choice  of  subjects,  I  cannot  take  upon 
nn-  to  h«-  your  direetor;  but  I  will  venture  to  give  you  some  short 
hints,  whicli  you  may  enlarge  upon  at  your  leisure.  Let  me  entreat 
you,  then,  b}'  nu  means  to  lay  aside  that  notion  peculiar  to  our 
modern  retiners  in  {'oetry,  whicli  is,  that  a  poet  must  never  write  or 
discourse  as  the  ordinary  part  of  mankind  do,  but  in  number  and 
verse,  as  an  oracle ;  wliich  I  mention  the  rather,  because^  upon  this 
principle,  1  have  known  heroes  brought  into  the  pulpit,  and  a  whole 
sermon  composed  and  delivered  in  blank  verse,  to  the  vast  credit  of 
the  preacher,  no  less  than  the  real  entertainment  and  great  edifica- 
tion of  the  audience;  the  secret  of  which  I  take  to  be  this:  when 
the  matter  of  such  discourses  is  but  mere  clay,  or,  as  we  usually  call 
it,  sad  stuff,  the  i)reacher,  who  can  afford  no  better,  wisely  moulds, 
and  poli>lies,  and  dries,  and  washes  this  piece  of  earthenware^  and 
iIkh  hakes  it  with  j)oetic  fire;  after  which  it  will  ring  like  any  pan- 
crock,  and  is  a  good  dish  to  set  before  common  guests^  as  every 
conme-atidn  is  that  comes  so  often  for  entertainment  to  one  place. 

There  was  a  ^'ood  ol<l  custom  in  use,  which  our  ancestors  had,  of 
invokii.-  the  muses  at  the  entrance  of  their  poems;  I  suppose,  by 
way  of  craving  a  blessing:  this  the  graceless  modems  have  in  a 
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great  measure  laid  aside^  but  are  not  to  be  followed  in  that  poetical 
impiety;  for,  although  to  nice  ears  such  invocations  may  sound 
harsh  and  disagreeable  (as  tuning  instruments  is  before  a  conqert,) 
they  are  equally  necessary.  Again,  you  must  not  fail  to  dress  your 
muse  in  a  forehead  cloth  of  Greek  or  Latin ;  I  mean,  you  are  always 
to  make  use  of  a  quaint  motto  to  all  your  compositions ;  for,  beside 
that  this  artifice  bespeaks  the  reader's  opinion  of  the  writer's  learn- 
ing, it  is  otherwise  useful  and  commendable.  A  bright  passage  in 
the  front  of  a  poem  is  a  good  mark,  like  a  star  in  a  horse's  face; 
and  the  piece  will  certainly  go  off  the  better  for  it.  The  o«  magna 
so7iaturum,  which,  if  I  remember  right,  Horace*  makes  one  qualifi- 
cation of  a  good  poet,  may  teach  you  not  to  gag  your  muse,  or  stint 
yourself  in  words  or  epithets  which  cost  you  nothing,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  some  few  out-of-the-way  writers,  who  use  a  natural 
and  concise  expression,  and  affect  a  style  like  unto  a  Shrewsbury 
cake,  short  and  sweet  upon  the  palate ;  they  will  not  adbrd  you  a 
word  more  than  is  necessary  to  make  them  intelligible,  which  is  as 
poor  and  niggardly  as  it  would  be  to  set  down  no  more  meat  than 
your  company  will  be  sure  to  eat  up.  Words  are  but  lackeys  to 
sense,  and  will  dance  attendance  without  wages  or  compulsion; 
Verba  non  invita  sequentur. 

Furthermore,  when  you  set  about  composing,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  your  ease,  and  better  distillation  of  wit,  to  put  on  jmtMQr^ 
clothes,  and  the  worse  the  better;  for  an  author,  like  aV^beck) 
will  yield  the  better  for  having  a  rag  about  him :  besides  tfiaEjl 
have  observed  a  gardener  cut  the  outward  rind  of  a  tree  (which  is 
the  surtout  of  it)  to  make  it  bear  well ;  and  this  is  a  natural  account 
of  the  usual  poverty  of  poets,  and  is  an  argument  why  wits,  of  all 
men  living,  ought  to  be  ill  clad.  I  have  always  a  sacred  veneration 
for  any  one  I  observe  to  be  a  little  out  of  repair  in  his  person,  as 
supposing  him  either  a  poet  or  a  philosopher ;  because  the  richest 
iiiiticrals  are  ever  found  under  the  most  ragged  and  "withered  surface 
of  the  earth. 

As  for  your  choice  of  subjects,  I  have  only  to  give  you  tibia  cau- 
tion :  that  as  a  handsome  way  of  praising  is  certainly  the  most  diffi- 
cult point  in  writing  or  speaking,  I  would  by  no  means  advise  any 
young  man  to  make  his  first  essay  in  panegyric  beside  the  danger 
of  it :  for  a  particular  encomium  is  ever  attended  with  more  ill-will 
than  any  general  invective,  for  which  I  need  give  no  reasons; 
wherefore  my  counsel  is,  that  you  use  the  point  of  your  pen,  not 
the  feather :  let  your  first  attempt  be  a  cavp  d^Sdat  in  the  way  of  a 
50* 
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lilK'l,  lainponii,  or  satin*.  Knock  down  half  a  score  reputations,  and 
you  will  infallibly  raise  your  own ;  and  so  it  be  with  wit,  no  matter 
with  how  little  justice;  for  fiction  is  your  trade. 

Kvery  «:rcat  j^enius  seems  to  ride  upon  mankind,  like  Pyrrhus  on 
his  elephant ;  and  the  way  to  have  the  absolute  ascendant  of  your 
resty  nag,  and  to  keep  your  seat,  is,  at  your  first  mounting,  to  afford 
him  the  whip  and  spurs  plentifully;  after  which,  you  may  travel  the 
rest  of  the  day  with  great  alacrity.  Once  kick  the  world,  and  the 
world  and  you  will  live  together  at  a  reasonable  good  understanding. 
Vou  cannot  hut  know  that  those  of  your  profession  have  been  called 
<jt  mts  irrittihik  catum ;  and  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  qualify 
yourself  for  that  wasi)ish  society,  by  exerting  your  talent  of  satire 
uj)on  the  lirst  occasion,  and  to  abandon  good-nature  only  to  prove 
yourself  a  true  poet,  which  you  will  allow  to  be  a  valuable  conside- 
ration :  in  a  word,  a  young  robber  is  usually  entered  by  a  murder;  a 
young  hound  is  blooded  when  he  comes  first  into  the  field;  a  young 
l)ully  begins  with  killing  his  man ;  and  a  young  poet  must  show  his 
wit,  as  the  other  his  courage,  by  cutting,  and  slashing,  and  laying 
about  him,  and  banging  mankind. 

Lastly,  It  will  be  your  wisdom  to  look  out  betimes  for  a  good  ser- 
vice for  your  muse,  according  to  her  skill  and  qualifications,  whether 
in  the  nature  of  a  dairymaid,  a  cook,  or  charwoman  :  I  mean,  to  hire 
out  your  pen  to  a  party,  which  will  afford  you  both  pay  and  protec- 
tion ;  and  when  you  have  to  do  with  the  press  (as  you  will  long  tc 
be  there),  t«ike  care  to  bespeak  an  importunate  friend,  to  extort  your 
productions  with  an  agreeable  violence;  and  which,  according  to 
the  cue  between  you,  you  must  surrender  diglto  mah  perttnaci: 
there  is  a  decency  in  this;  for  it  no  more  becomes  an  author,  in  mo- 
desty, to  have  a  hand  in  publishing  his  own  works  than  a  woman  in 
labor  to  lay  herself. 

1  would  be  very  loath  to  give  the  least  umbrage  or  ofiTenoe  by  what 
1  have  here  said,  as  I  may  do,  if  I  should  be  thought  to  insinuate 
that  these  circumstances  of  good  writing  haCve  been  unknown  to,  or 
n<jt  observed  by,  the  poets  of  this  kingdom :  I  will  do  my  country- 
men the  justice  to  say,  they  have  written  by  the  foregoing  rules 
with  great  exactness,  and  so  far  as  hardly  to  come  behind  those  of 
their  profession  in  England,  in  perfection  of  low  writing.  The 
sublime,  indeed,  is  not  so  common  with  us;  but  ample  amends  is 
made  for  that  want,  in  great  abundance  of  the  admirable  and 
amazing,  which  appears  in  all  our  compositions.  Our  very  good 
friend  (the  knight  aforesaid),  speaking  of  the  force  of  poetry,  men- 
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tions  "  rhyming  to  death,  which  (adds  he)  is  said  to  be  done  in  Ire- 
land ;''  and,  truly,  to  our  honor  be  it  spoken,  that  power,  in  a  great 
measure,  continues  with  us  to  this  day. 

I  would  now  offer  some  poor  thoughts  of  mine  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  poetry  in  this  kingdom,  if  I  could  hope  they  would  be 
agreeable.  I  have  had  many  an  aching  heart  for  the  ill  plight  of 
that  noble  profession  here ;  and  it  has  been  my  late  and  early  study 
how  to  bring  it  into  better  circumstances.  And,  surely,  considering 
what  monstrous  wits,  in  the  poetic  way,  do  almost  daily  start  up  and 
surprise  us  in  this  town ;  what  prodigious  geniuses  we  have  here 
(of  which  I  could  give  instances  without  number),  and  withal  of 
what  great  benefit  it  may  be  to  our  trade,  to  encourage  that  science 
here,  for  it  is  plain  our  linen  manufacture  is  advanced  by  the  great 
waste  of  paper  made  by  our  present  set  of  poets ;  not  to  mention 
other  necessary  uses  of  the  same  to  shopkeepers,  especially  grocers, 
apothecaries,  and  pastrycooks,  and  I  might  add,  but  for  our  writers, 
the  nation  would  in  a  little  time  be  utterly  destitute  of  bum-fodder, 
and  must  of  necessity  import  the  same  from  England  and  Holland, 
where  they  have  it  in  great  abundance,  by  the  indefatigable  labor 
of  their  own  wits  :  I  say,  these  things  considered,  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion  it  would  be  worth  the  care  of  our  governors  to  cherish  gen- 
tlemen of  the  quill,  and  give  them  all  proper  encouragements  here. 
And,  since  I  am  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  speak  my  mind  very 
freely,  and  if  I  add  saucily,  it  is  no  more  than  my  birthright  as  a 
Briton. 

Seriously,  then,  I  have  many  years  lamented  the  want  of  a  Grub- 
street  in  this  our  large  and  polite  city,  unless  the  whole  may  be 
called  one.  And  this  I  have  accounted  an  unpardonable  defect  in 
our  constitution,  ever  since  I  had  any  opinions  I  could  call  my  own. 
Every  one  knows  Grub-street  is  a  market  for  small  ware  in  wit,  and 
as  necessary,  considering  the  usual  purgings  of  the  human  brain,  as 
the  nose  is  upon  a  man's  face :  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  have 
here  a  court,  a  college,  a  playhouse,  and  beautiful  ladies,  and  fine 
gentlemen,  and  good  claret,  and  abundance  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper, 
clear  of  taxes,  and  every  other  circumstance  to  provoke  wit;  and 
yet  those  whose  province  it  is  have  not  thought  fit  to  appoint  a  place 
for  evacuations  of  it,  which  is  a  very  hard  case,  as  may  be  judged 
by  comparisons. 

And  truly  this  defect  has  been  attended  with  unspeakable  incon- 
veniences ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  prejudice  done  to  the  common- 
wealth of  letters,  I  am  of  opinion  we  suffer  in  our  health  by  it :  I 
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},.  lit  VI'  our  riirni|it»«l  air  aii'l  frfMjucnt  thick  fojrs  are  in  a  great 
iii.:j-'ip-  i»wiiii:  ti)  tin*  coiiiiiion  oxpo&al  of  our  wit ;  and  that,  with 
i.'!.  A  III  iiiiij'  iiJiiit.  our  poetical  vapora  might  be  carried  off  in  a 
(•.uniiinii  «Iraiii,  ami  fall  into  one  quarter  of  the  town  without  infect- 
ing' tlio  wln)l«*,  as  the  case  is  at  present,  to  the  great  offence  of  our 
iml.llity  and  gentry,  and  others  of  nice  noses.  When  writers  of  all 
^iz^■s,  like  freenicii  of  the  city,  are  at  liberty  to  throw  out  their  filth 
aii'i  «*x<Tenientitious  productions  in  every  street  as  they  please, 
v^'liat  can  the  consequence  he,  but  that  the  town  must  be  poisoned, 
and  heconio  such  another  jakes,  as,  by  report  of  great  travellers, 
Kdinburirh  is  at  niirht;  a  thing  well  to  be  considered  in  these  pesti- 
lential tinn'S. 

I  am  not  of  the  society  for  reformation  of  manners,  but,  without 
that  pra<rniatical  title,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  amendment  in 
the  matter  before  us;  wherefore,  I  humbly  bespeak  the  favor  of  the 
lord  mayor,  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  common  council,  together 
witli  the  whole  circle  of  arts  in  this  town,  and  do  recommend  tliis 
nfl'air  to  their  most  political  consideration;  and  I  persuade  myself 
they  will  not  he  wantin«j:  in  their  best  endeavors,  when  they  can 
serve  two  such  ^'0(jd  emls  at  once,  as  both  to  keep  the  town  sweet 
and  encourap;e  poetry  in  it.  Neither  do  I  make  any  exceptions  as 
to  satirical  poets  and  lampoon-writers  in  consideration  of  their  office; 
for  though,  indeed,  their  business  is  to  rake  into  kennels,  and  gather 
up  the  lilth  of  streets  and  families  (in  which  respect  thej  may  be, 
for  aught  1  know,  as  necessary  to  the  town  as  scavengers  or  chim- 
ney-swe(;ps),  yet  1  have  observ^ed,  they  too  have  themselves,  at  the 
s:nn(j  time,  very  foul  clothes,  and,  like  dirty  persons,  leave  moie 
lilth  and  nastiness  than  they  sweep  away. 

In  a  word,  what  1  would  be  at  (for  I  love  to  be  plain  in  matters 
of  im[)ortance  to  my  country)  is,  that  some  private  street,  or  blind 
alley,  of  this  town,  may  be  fitted  up,  at  the  charge  of  the  pubHc,  as 
an  apartment  for  the  muses,  (like  those  at  Rome  and  Amsterdam, 
for  their  female  relations,)  and  be  wholly  consigned  to  the  uses  of 
our  wits,  furnished  completely  with  all  appurtenances,  such  as  au- 
thors, supervisors,  presses,  printers,  hawkers,  shops,  and  warehouses, 
a})un(lanee  of  garrets,  and  every  other  implement  and  circumstance 
of*  wit;  the  benefit  of  which  would  obviously  be  this,  viz.,  that  we 
should  then  have  a  safe  repository  for  our  best  productions,  which 
at  present  arc  lianded  about  in  single  sheets  or  manuscripts,  and 
may  he  altogether  lost,  (which  were  a  pity,)  or,  at  the  best,  are  sub- 
ject, in  that  loose  dress,  like  handsome  women,  to  great  abuse. 
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Another  point  that  has  cost  me  some  melancholy  reflections,  is 
the  present  state  of  the  playhouse;  the  encouragement  of  which  has 
an  immediate  influence  upon  the  poetry  of  the  kingdom ;  as  a  good 
market  improves  the  tillage  of  the  neighboring  country,  and  en- 
riches the  ploughman ;  neither  do  we  of  this  town  seem  enough  to 
know  or  consider  the  vast  benefit  of  a  playhouse  to  our  city  and  na- 
tion :  that  single  house  is  the  fountain  of  all  our  love,  wit,  dress,  and 
gallantry.  It  is  the  school  of  wisdom ;  for  there  we  learn  to  know 
what's  what ;  which,  however,  I  cannot  say  is  always  in  that  place 
sound  knowledge.  There  our  young  folks  drop  their  childish  mis- 
takes, and  come  first  to  perceive  their  mothers'  cheat  of  the  parsley- 
bed  ;  there,  too,  they  get  rid  of  natural  prejudices,  especially  those 
of  religion  and  modesty,  which  are  great  restraints  to  a  free  people. 
The  same  is  a  remedy  for  the  spleen,  and  blushing,  and  several  dis- 
tempers occasioned  by  the  stagnation  of  the  blood.  It  is  likewise 
a  school  of  common  swearing ;  my  young  master,  who  at  first  but 
minced  an  oath,  is  taught  there  to  mouth  it  gracefully,  and  to  swear, 
as  he  reads  French,  ore  rotundo.  Profaneness  was  before  to  him 
in  the  nature  of  his  best  suit,  or  holiday-clothes;  but  upon  fre- 
quenting the  playhouse,  swearing,  cursing,  and  lying,  become  like 
his  everyday  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches.  Now,  I  say,  common 
swearing,  a  produce  of  this  country  as  plentiful  as  our  corn,  thus 
cultivated  by  the  playhouse,  might,  with  management,  be  of  wonder- 
ful advantage  to  the  nation,  as  a  projector  of  the  swearer's  bank  has 
proved  at  large.  Lastly,  the  stage,  in  great  measure,  supports  the 
pulpit;  for  I  know  not  what  our  divines  could  have  to  say  there 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  but  for  the  playhouse,  which  is 
the  seminary  of  them.  From  which  it  is  plain  the  public  is  a  gainer 
by  the  playhouse,  and  consequently  ought  to  countenance  it;  and, 
were  I  worthy  to  put  in  my  word,  or  prescribe  to  my  betters,  I  could 
say  in  what  manner. 

I  have  heard  that  a  certain  gentleman  has  great  design  to  serve 
the  public,  in  the  way  of  their  diversion,  with  due  encouragement ; 
that  is,  if  he  can  obtain  some  concordatum-money,  or  yearly  salary, 
and  handsome  contribution;  and  well  he  deserves  the  favors  of  the 
nation  :  for  to  do  him  justice,  he  has  an  uncommon  skill  in  pastimes, 
having  altogether  applied  his  studies  that  way,  and  travelled  full 
many  a  league,  by  sea  and  land,  for  this  his  profound  knowledge. 
With  that  view  alone  he  has  visited  all  the  courts  and  cities  in  Ea. 
rope,  and  has  been  at  more  pains  than  I  shall  speak  .of,  to  take  an 
exact  draught  of  the  playhouse  at  the  Hague,  as  a  model  for  a  now 
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one  lnTo.  l>ut  wliat  can  a  private  man  do  by  himself  in  so  public 
an  iindi'iiakiiiiry  It  is  nut  to  be  doubted  but,  by  his  care  and  in- 
(liistry,  va>t  iniprovcnionts  may  be  made,  not  only  in  our  playhouse, 
(^wliirli  is  his  immediate  province,)  but  in  our  gaming  ordinaries, 
Lrronm-purti-rs,  lotteries,  bowling-greens,  ninepin-alleys,  bear-gardens, 
inckpits,  prizes,  piii)pets,  and  rareeshows,  and  whatever  else  con- 
rcrns  the  elc^^ant  divertisements  of  this  town.  He  is  truly  an  ori- 
ginal L^iiiiiis;  and  I  felicitate  this  our  capital  city  on  his  residence 
Inn',  where  1  wish  him  long  to  live  and  flourish,  for  the  good  of 
till'  (Minnnonwealth. 

Oiiee  more:  if  any  further  application  shall  be  made  on  the  other 
sid«',  to  obtain  a  charter  for  a  bank  here,  I  presume  to  make  a  re- 
<|U«'st,  that  poetry  may  be  a  sharer  in  that  privilege,  being  a  fund 
as  real,  and  to  the  full  as  well  grounded,  as  our  stocks;  but  I  fear 
our  neiiihhors,  who  envy  our  wit  as  much  as  they  do  our  wealth  or 
trad*',  will  give  no  encouragement  to  either.  I  believe,  also,  it 
mii:ht  l)e  proper  to  erect  a  corporation  of  poets  in  this  city.  I  have 
beiMi  i(lh»  enough  in  my  time  to  make  a  computation  of  wits  here, 
and  do  (ind  we  iiave  three  hundred  performing  poets,  and  upward, 
in  ami  about  this  town,  reckoning  six  score  to  the  hundred,  and  al- 
lowinu:  for  demies,  like  pint  bottles;  including  also  the  several  de- 
nominations of  imitators,  translators,  and  familiar  letter-writers,  kc. 
One  of  these  last  has  lately  entertained  the  town  with  an  original 
piece,  and  such  a  one  as,  I  dare  say,  the  late  British  Spectator,  in 
his  decline,  W(mld  have  called,  '^an  excellent  specimen  of  the  true 
sublime 3"  or  "a  noble  poem;''  or  *^a  line  copy  of  verses  on  a  sub- 
jt'ct  jjcrfectly  new,"  the  author  himself;  and  had  given  it  a  place 
amonjr  his  latest  lucubrations. 

But,  as  L  was  saying,  so  many  poets,  I  am  confident,  arc  sufficient 
to  fiirni>h  out  a  corporation,  in  point  of  number.  Then,  for  the 
si'ViTal  degrees  of  subordinate  members  requisite  to  such  a  body, 
there  can  be  no  want;  for,  although  we  have  not  one  masterly  poet, 
yet  we  abound  with  wardens  and  beadles;  having  a  multitude  of 
})()i;tasters,  poctitoes,  parcel-j)oets,  poet-apes,  and  philo-poets,  and 
iiuiuy  of  inferior  attainnuuits  in  wit,  but  strong  inclinations  to  it, 
which  are,  by  odds,  more  than  all  the  rest.  Nor  shall  I  ever  be  at 
ease  till  this  j)rojeet  of  mine  (for  which  I  am  heartily  thankful  to 
myself  j  ^hall  be  reduced  to  ])ractice.  I  long  to  see  the  day  when 
our  poets  will  be  a  regular  and  distinct  body,  and  wait  upon  the 
I(U(1  mnyor  on  public  days,  like  other  good  citizens,  in  gowns  turned 
u])  with  green,  instead  of  laurel;  and  when  I  myself,  who  make  the 
proposal,  shall  be  free  of  their  company. 
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To  conclude  :  what  if  our  government  had  a  poet-laureat  here,  as 
in  England  ?  what  if  our  university  had  a  professor  of  poetry  here, 
as  in  England  ?  what  if  our  lord  mayor  had  a  city  bard  here,  as  in 
England  ?  and,  to  refine  upon  England,  what  if  every  corporation, 
parish,  and  ward  in  this  town,  had  a  poet  in  fee,  as  they  have  not 
in  England  ?  Lastly,  what  if  every  one,  so  qualified,  were  obliged 
to  add  one  more  than  usual  to  the  number  of  his  domestics,  and, 
beside  a  fool  and  a  chaplain,  (which  are  often  united  in  one  person), 
would  retain  a  poet  in  his  family  ?  for,  perhaps,  a  rhymer  is  as  ne- 
cessary among  servants  of  a  house,  as  a  dobbin  with  his  bells  at  the 
head  of  a  team.  But  these  things  I  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  my 
superiors. 

While  I  have  been  directing  your  pen,  I  should  not  forget  to 
govern  my  own,  which  has  already  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  letter : 
I  must  therefore  take  my  leave  abruptly,  and  desire  you,  without 
further  ceremony,  to  believe  that  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Jonathan  Swift. 


A  LETTER 

TO  A  VERY  YOUNG  LADY  ON  HER  MARRIAGE. 


r 

i\LvDAM,  —  The  hurry  and  impertinence  of  receiving  and  paying 
visits  on  account  of  your  marriage  being  now  over,  you  are  begin- 
nini^  to  enter  into  a  course  of  life,  where  you  will  want  much  advice  ' 
to  divert  you  from  falling  into  many  errors,  fopperies,  and  follies^' 
to  which  your  sex  is  subject.  I  have  always  borne  an  entire  friend- 
ship to  your  father  and  mother;  and  the  person  they  have  chosen 
fur  your  husband  has  been,  for  some  years  past,  my  particular  favo- 
rite. I  have  long  wished  you  might  come  together,  because  I  hoped 
til  at,  from  the  goodness  of  your  disposition,  and  by  following  the 
counsel  of  wise  friends,  you  mi^lit  in  time  nmko  yourself  worthy  of , 
him.  Your  parents  were  so  far  in  the  right  that  they  did  not  pror 
duce  you  much  into  the  world,  whereby  you  avoided  many  wrong 
steps  which  others  have  taken,  and  have  fewer  ill  impressions  to  be 
removed ;  but  they  failed,  as  it  is  generally  the  case,  in  too  mnch 
neglecting  to  cultivate  your  mind ;  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
acquire  or  preserve  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  a  wise  man^  whc 
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^.Miii  LTitiws  Wiiiry  of  aftinf:  tlio  lover,  and  treating  his  wife  like  a 
iiii.-.ir»'><.  l>iit  wants  a  n*asniiablo  coinpunion,  and  a  true  friend  through 
i'\»r\  >tap'  til'  his  lite.  It  must  be  thcreforo  your  business  to  qua- 
lily  ymirsi'ir  fur  those  oflicesj  wherein  1  will  not  fail  to  be  your  di- 
n-dor, as  Ioiil:  as  I  shall  think  you  deserve  it,  by  letting  you  know 
liMW  y«'ii  are  t«)  act,  and  what  yuu  ought  to  avoid. 

And  lu'wari'  «»!'  dospisiiig  or  ncjrlecting  my  instructions,  whcreou 
\\\\\  dipnid  nut  only  your  making  a  good  figure  in   the  world,  but 
y.iur  own  n*al  haj»jiint'ss,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person  who  ou«;litto    | 
hr  tin.'  di'an-st  to  you. 

.1  nni>t  thcrrfori.*  desire  y«ui,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  very  slow  io 
rh:ini:inir  tin.'  niudcst  l»ehavi(»r  »)f  a  virgin  :  it  is  usual  in  vouns 
wivt'>.  l)»'{un'  they  have  bet'u  many  weeks  married,  to  assume  a  boM 
lorward  lonk  and  niaiiniT  «d'  talking,  as  if  they  intended  to  signity 
in  all  conipani«'S  that  tht-y  were  no  longer  girls,  and  consequeutly 
thai  tliiir  whole  dtini-auor,  before  they  got  a  husband,  was  all  but  a 
countenance  auil  constraint  upon  their  nature:  whereas,  I  suppose, 
if  the  M»tcs  ot*  wise  in("u  were  gathered,  a  very  great  majority  would 
be  in  lavor  of  those  ladies  who,  after  they  were  entered  into  that 
>i;ite,  rather  chose  to  double  their  portion  of  modesty  and  re- 
servedness. 

I  must  likewise  warn  you  strictly  against  the  least  deforce  of  foud- 
ne>s  to  your  husband  before  any  witness  whatsoever,  even  before 
3 our  nearest  relations,  or  the  very  maids  of  your  chamber.  This 
]in»(M'e<ling  i.s  so  exceeding  odious  and  disgustful  to  all  who  have 
either  gou*!  breeding  <ir  good  sense,  that  they  aj>sign  two  very  un- 
amiable  roas«.»ns  I'or  it;  the  one  is  gross  hyjwerisy,  and  the  other  has 
too  bad  a  nanu^  to  mention.  If  there  is  any  ditferenco  to  be  made, 
your  husliand  is  the  lowest  jierson  in  company  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  every  gentleman  present  has  a  better  claim  to  all  marks 
ol'  civility  and  distinction  from  you.  Conceal  your  esteem  and  love 
in  your  own  breast,  an<l  roijerve  your  kind  lo<jks  and  language  for 
j)rivate  hours,  which  are  so  many  in  the  four-and-twenty,  that  they 
will  aflord  time  to  employ  a  passion  as  exalted  as  any  that  was  ever 
described  in  a  Frem.-h  romance. 

rpon  this  head  I  should  likewise  advise  you  to  differ  in  practice 
from  tlios(;  ladies  who  afreet  abundance  of  uneasiness  while  their 
husbands  are  abroad  ;  start  with  every  knock  at  the  door,  and  rinir 
iho  bell  incessantly  for  the  servants  to  let  in  their  master;  will  n$i^ 
eat  a  bit  at  dinner  or  su})])er  if  the  husband  happens  to  stayed: 
and  loceivo  him  at  his  return  with  such  a  medley  of  chiding  mi 
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kindness,  and  catechizing  him  where  he  has  been,  that  a  shrew 
from  Bilingsgate  would  be  a  more  easy  and  eligible  companion. 

Of  the  same  leaven  are  those  wives  who,  when  their  husbands 
are  gone  a  journey,  must  have  a  letter  every  post,  upon  pain  of  fits 
and  hysterics :  and  a  day  must  be  fixed  for  their  return  home,  with- 
out the  least  allowance  for  business  or  sickness,  or  accidents,  or 
weather ;  upon  which  I  can  only  say,  that  in  my  observation,  those 
ladies,  who  are  apt  to  make  the  greatest  clutter  on  such  occasions, 
would  liberally  have  paid  a  messenger  for  bringing  them  news,  that 
their  husbands  had  broken  their  necks  on  the  road. 

You  will  perhaps  be  ofiended,  when  I  advise  you  to  abate  a  little 
of  that  violent  passion  for  fine  clothes  so  predominant  in  your  sex. 
It  is  a  little  hard  that  ours,  for  whose  sake  you  wear  them,  are  not 
admitted  to  be  of  your  council.  I  may  venture  to  assure  you,  that 
we  will  make  an  abatement  at  any  time  of  four  pounds  a  yard  in  a 
brocade,  if  the  ladies  will  but  allow  a  suitable  addition  of  care  in 
the  cleanliness  and  sweetness  of  their  persons.  For  the  satirical 
part  of  mankind  will  needs  believe,  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  be 
very  fine  and  very  filthy;  and  that  the  capacities  of  a  lady  are 
sometimes  apt  to  fall  short,  in  cultivating  cleanliness  and  finery 
together.  I  shall  only  add,  upon  so  tender  a  subject,  what  a 
pleasant  gentleman  said  concerning  a  silly  woman  of  quality;  that 
nothing  could  make  her  supportable  but  cutting  off  her  head ;  for 
his  cars  were  oflfended  by  her  tongue,  and  his  nose  by  her  hair  and 
teeth. 

I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  advise  you  in  the  choice  of  company, 
w'liich,  however,  is  a  point  of  as  great  importance  as  any  in  your 
11  Ic.  if  your  general  acquaintance  be  among  the  ladies,  who  are 
yuiir  equals  or  superiors,  provided  they  have  nothing  of  what  is 
coiunionly  called  an  ill  reputation, you  think  you  are  safe;  and  thisj^ 
in  the  style  of  the  world,  will  pass  for  good  company.  Whereas,  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  pick  out  one  female  acquaint- 
ance in  this  town  from  whom  you  will  not  be  in  manifest  danger 
of  contracting  some  foppery,  affectation,  vanity,  folly,  or  vice. 
Your  only  safe  way  of  conversing  with  them  is,  by  a  firm  resolution 
to  proceed  in  your  practice  and  behavior  directly  contrary  to  what- 
ever they  shall  say  or  do,  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  good  general  rule, 
with  very  few  exceptions.  For  instance,  in  the  doctrines  they 
usually  deliver  to  young  married  women  for  managing  their 
husbands,  their  several  accounts  of  their  own  conduct  in  that  par- 
ticular, to  recommend  it  to  your  imitation,  the  reflections  they  make 

v.  — 51 
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npon  othera  of  tlicir  »cx  for  acting  differently,  their  direotioDS  lioff 
to  come  off  witli  victory  upon  any  dispute  or  quarrel  you  may  hiw    ^ 
with  your  huMibund,  the  arts  by  which  you  may  discover  and  pn 
upon  his  weak  side :  when  to  work  by  flattery  and  insinnadon, «: 
to  melt  him  with  tears,  and  when  to  engage  him  with  a  high !     i: 
in  these  and  a  thousand  other  cases  it  will  be  prudent  to  r 
many  of  their  lectures  in  your  memory  as  you  can,  and  then  de- 
termine to  act  in  full  opposition  to  them  all. 

I  hope  your  husband  will  interpose  his  authority  to  limit  yon 
the  trade  of  visiting:  half  a  dozen  fools  are,  in  all  conscience,* 
many  as  you  nhould  require ;  and  it  will  bo  sufficient  for  yon  to  see 
them  twice  a-ycar,  for  I  think  the  fashion  does  not  exact  that  Tisti 
should  be  paid  to  friends. 

I  advise  that  your  company  at  home  should  consist  of  men  ladicr 
than  women.  J  To  say  the  truth,  I  never  yet  knew  a  tolerable  woma 
to  be  fond  of  her  own  sex. '  I  confess,  when  both  are  mixed  and 
well  chosen,  and  put  their  best  qualities  forward,  there  may  be  a 
intercourse  of  civility  and  good  will,  which,  with  the  addition  d 
some  degree  of  kciikc,  can  make  conversation  or  any  amusement 
agreeable,  l^ut  u  knot  of  ladies,  got  together  by  themselves,  is  t 
very  school  of  ini pertinence  and  detraction,  and  it  is  well  if  those 
be  the  worst. 

Let  your  men  acquaintance  be  of  your  husband's  choice,  and  noi 
recommended  to  you  by  any  she  companions,  because  they  will  ce^ 
tainly  iix  a  coxcomb  upon  you,  and  it  will  cost  you  some  time  vaA 
pains  before  you  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  distinguishing  such 
a  one  from  a  man  of  sense. 

Never  take  a  favorite  waiting-maid  into  your  cabinet  oounril,  to 
entertain  you  with  hi.storicd  of  those  ladies  whom  she  has  fbnneriy 
served,  of  their  diversions  and  their  dresses,  to  insinuate  how  gmt 
a  fortune  you  brought,  and  how  little  you  are  allowed  to  saoaBder, 
to  appeal  to  her  from  your  husband,  and  to  be  determiaai-liy  hei 
judgment,  because  you  are  sure  it  will  be  always  for  you,  to  leeore 
and  discard  servants  by  her  approbation  or  dislike ;  to  engage  yoa 
by  her  insinuations  in  misunderstandings  with  your  best  friends; 
to  represent  all  things  in  false  colors,  and  to  be  the  common  emimrj 
of  scandal. 

But  the  grand  affair  of  your  life  will  be  to  gain  and  preserre  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  your  husband.  Yon  are  married  to  a  Bill 
of  good  education  and  learning,  of  an  excellent  understaadiBg  ssi 
an  exact  taste.     It  is   true,  and  it  is   happy  for  you,  tha*  ikm 
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qualities  in  him  are  adorned  with  great  modesty,  a  most  amiable 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  an  unusual  disposition  to  sobriety  and 
virtue ;  but  neither  good-nature  nor  virtue  will  8u£fer  him  to  esteem 
you  against  his  judgment;  and  although  he  is  not  capable  of  using 
you  ill,  yet  you  will  in  time  grow  a  thing  indifferent,  and  perhaps 
contemptible,  unless  you  can  supply  the  loss  of  youth  and  beaulj 
with  more  durable  qualities.     You  have  but  a  very  few  years  to  be 
young  and  handsome  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  as  few  months 
to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  a  husband  who  is  not  a  fool ;  for  I  hope  you 
do  not  still  dream  of  charms  and  raptures,  which  marriage  ever  did,| 
and  ever  will,  put  a  sudden  end  to.     Besides,  yours  was  a  match  | 
of  prudence  and  common  good  liking,  without  any  mixture  of  that  ■ 
ridiculous   passion  which   has  no   being   but  in   play-books  and  * 
romances.  "^ 

You  must  therefore  use  all  endeavors  to  attain  to  some  degree  of 
those  accomplishments  which  your  husband  most  values  in  other 
people,  and  for  which  he  is  most  valued  himself.  You  must  im- 
prove your  mind  by  closely  pursuing  such  a  method  of  study  as  I 
shall  direct  or  approve  of.  You  must  get  a  collection  of  histoij 
and  travels,  which  I  will  recommend  to  you,  and  spend  some  honit 
every  day  in  reading  them,  and  making  extracts  from  them  if  your 
memory  be  weak.  You  must  invite  persons  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding to  an  acquaintance  with  you,  by  whose  oonversafica 
you  may  learn  to  correct  your  taste  and  judgment;  and  when  jott 
can  bring  yourself  to  comprehend  and  relish  the  good  sense  of 
others,  you  will  arrive  in  time  to  think  rightly  yourself,  and  to 
become  a  reasonable  and  agreeable  companion.  This  must  piodiuMi 
in  your  husband  a  true  rational  love  and  esteem  for  yon,  which  old 
age  will  not  diminish.  He  will  have  a  regard  for  your  judgment 
and  opinion  in  matters  of  the  greatest  weight;  you  will  be  dile  to 
entertain  each  other  without  a  third  person  to  relieve  you  bj  fin^^ 
ing  discourse.  The  endowments  of  your  mind  will  even  make  your  \ 
person  more  agreeable  to  him ;  and  when  you  are  alone,  your  time  \ 
will  not  lie  heavy  upon  your  hands  for  want  of  some  trifling  amuseh^ 
mcnt. 

As  little  respect  as  I  have  for  the  generality  of  your  sex,  it  has 
sometimes  moved  me  with  pity  to  see  the  lady  of  the  house  fiiroed 
to  withdraw  immediately  after  dinner,  and  this  in  families  where 
there  is  not  much  drinking ;  as  if  it  were  an  established  maxim,  thst 
women  are  incapable  of  all  conversation.  In  a  room  where  boih 
sexes  meet,  if  the  men  are  discoursing  upon  any  general  md^jM 
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the  ladies  never  think  it  their  business  to  partako  in  what  poHi)  y 
but  in  a  separate  club  entertain  each  other  with  the  price  and  ehom 
of  lace  and  silk,  and  what  dresses  they  liked  or  disapproved  it  the 
church  ur  the  playhouse.  And  when  yoa  ure  among  jounehciy 
how  naturally  after  the  first  compliments  do  yon  apply  your  Imida 
to  each  other's  lappets,  and  ruffles,  and  mantaas !  as  if  the  whok 
business  of  your  lives  and  the  public  coneem  of  the  world  depended 
upon  the  cut  or  color  of  your  dress.  As  divines  say,  that  some  pco> 
pie  take  more  pains  to  be  damned  than  it  wonld  oosi  them  to  be 
saved ;  so  your  sex  employ  more  thought,  memory,  and  appfiotioi 
to  be  fools  than  would  serve  to  make  them  wise  and  nseftd.  Wba 
I  reflect  on  this  I  cannot  conceive  yon  to  be  hnman  oreatnreii  but 
a  certain  sort  of  species  hardly  a  degree  above  a  monkey;  whobv 
more  diverting  tricks  than  any  of  you,  is  an  animal  less  misohievim 
and  expensive,  might  in  time  be  a  tolerable  critio  in  velvet  and 
brocade,  and  fur  aught  I  know,  would  equally  beeome  them. 

I  would  have  you  look  upon  fineiy  as  a  neoessaiy  folly,  which  iD 
great  ladies  did  whom  I  have  ever  known :  I  do  not  desire  yoa  to 
be  out  of  the  fashion,  but  to  be  the  last  and  least  in  it.  I  ezpeet 
that  your  dress  shall  be  one  degree  lower  than  yonr  fortone  on 
afford;  and  in  your  own  heart  I  would  wish  yon  to  be  an  vttff 
contemner  of  all  distinctions  which  a  finer  pettiooat  can  give  700; 
because  it  will  neither  make  you  richer,  handsomer,  yonnger,  better 
uaturcd,  more  virtuous  or  wise  than  if  it  hnng  npon  a  peg. 

If  you  are  in  company  with  men  of  learning,  though  they  happei 
to  discourse  of  arts  and  sciences  out  of  your  compass,  yet  you  will 
gather  more  advantage  by  listening  to  them  than  £rom  all  dw 
nonsense  and  frippery  of  your  own  sex ;  but  if  tiiey  be- men  of  breed- 
ing as  well  as  learning,  they  will  seldom  engage  in  any  oonvenatioD 
where  you  ought  not  to  be  a  hearer,  and  in  time  have  you  port. 
If  they  talk  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  several  kingdom 
of  Euro])e,  of  travels  into  remoter  nations,  of  the  state  of  your  own 
country,  or  of  the  great  men  and  actions  of  Ghreece  and  Bame;  if 
tliey  give  their  judgment  upon  English  and  French  wrilen  c 
in  verse  or  prose,  or  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  virtae  and  vise; 
is  a  shame  for  an  English  lady  not  to  relish  such  <       1  to 

improve  by  them,  and  endeavor  by  reading  and  infon     tion  I 

her  share  in  those  entertainments,  rather  than  turn  1       le,  as  U 
the  usual  custom,  and  consult  with  the  woman  who  a 
about  a  now  cargo  of  fans. 

It  is  a  little  liai'd  that  not  one  gentleman's  dangh' 
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Bhould  be  brought  to  read  or  understand  her  own  natural  tongue, 
or  to  be  judge  of  the  easiest  books  that  are  written  in  it;  as  any  one 
may  find  who  can  have  the  patience  to  hear  them,  when  they  are 
disposed  to  mangle  a  play  or  novel,  where  the  least  word  out  of  the 
common  road  is  sure  to  disconcert  them ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  when 
they  are  not  so  much  as  taught  to  spell  in  their  childhood,  nor  can 
ever  attain  to  it  in  their  whole  lives.  I  advise  you  therefore  to 
read  aloud,  more  or  less,  every  day  to  your  husband,  if  he  will 
permit  you,  or  to  any  other  friend  (but  not  a  female  one)  who  is 
able  to  set  you  right;  and  as  for  spelling,  you  may  compass  it  in 
time  by  making  collections  from  the  books  you  read. 

1  know  very  well  that  those  who  are  commonly  called  learned 
women  have  lost  all  manner  of  credit  by  their  impertinent  talkative- 
ness and  conceit  of  themselves ;  but  there  is  an  easy  remedy  for 
this,  if  you  once  consider,  that  after  all  the  pains  you  may  be  at 
you  never  can  arrive  in  point  of  learning  to  the  perfection  of  a 
school-boy.  The  reading  I  would  advise  you  to  is  only  for  improve- 
ment of  your  own  good  sense,  which  will  never  fail  of  being  mended 
by  discretion.  It  is  a  wrong  method  and  ill  choice  of  books  that 
makes  those  learned  ladies  just  so  much  the  worse  for  what  they 
have  read,  and  therefore  it  shall  be  my  care  to  direct  you  better,  a 
task  for  which  I  take  myself  to  be  not  ill-qualified,  because  I  have 
spent  more  time  and  have  had  more  opportunities  than  many  others 
to  observe  and  discover  from  what  source  the  various  follies  of 
women  are  derived.  -^ 

Pray,  observe  how  insignificant  things  are  the  common  race  of 
ladies  when  they  have  passed  their  youth  and  beauty,  how  con- 
temptible they  appear  to  the  men,  and  yet  more  contemptible  to  the 
younger  part  of  their  own  sex,  and  have  no  relief,  but  in  passing 
their  afternoons  in  visits,  where  they  are  never  acceptable,  and  their 
evenings  at  cards  among  each  other,  while  the  former  part  of  the 
day  is  spent  in  spleen  and  envy,  or  in  vain  endeavors  to  repair  by 
art  and  dress  the  ruins  of  time.  Whereas  I  have  known  ladies  at 
sixty,  to  whom  all  the  polite  part  of  the  court  and  town  paid  their 
addresses,  without  any  further  view  than  that  of  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  their  conversation. 

I  am  ignorant  of  any  one  quality  that  is  amiable  in  a  man  which 
is  not  equally  so  in  a  woman :  I  do  not  except  even  modesty  and 
gentleness  of  nature.  Nor  do  I  know  one  vice  or  folly  which  is  not 
equally  detestable  in  both.  There  is  indeed  one  infirmity  which  ifl 
generally  allowed  you,  I  mean  that  of  cowardice ;  yet  there  should 
51* 
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s.-,-mj  :  ■  1  ••  -  •■■  '•  •  ■■  'v  ■»■  !:«-'"U<.  tliat  wht-n  wtnnen  profi;>s  th-^ir 
::  ••:  •■  •  -i  •■  r  •  ••  "  .•  !  "r  ■■.  'm.  '.mi.  "li  aei-omit  ot*  hi»  vakT.  tbej 
r..  /.  i  :'.i"  •;.  :*  ■  ■■  '■;■  -r-'-I'-il  :iii'l  iM-cniniiiir  c|Uality  in  theuijOKi-?. 
i.i  }  «•  :!:V;.i  I  "1  ili«  ir  '-uii  .-i.u«lnv.>;  to  .'^•.•ivaiji  in  a  barge  when  the 
AViatlii-r  i>  ciilijM -r.  "T  in  a  i.uach  at  a  riiiir :  to  run  from  a  cow  at  a 
liuii'i;'«'i  \ar'N  •ii.-iaiK-«'.  t-j  tall  iuto  tit.s  at  the  siirht  of  a  spider. an 
i-arwi::.  ur  ;i  I'lfj.  At  Uast,  it' cowardice  be  a  sign  of  erueltv, (as it 
i>  ■^•n.railv  uraiiti-d.  j  I  can  hardly  think  it  an  aeeoniplishment  so 
di-.-iral'lf  as  tn  )•«•  tii'»u:^ht  worth  inipmvinir  by  affectation. 

And  a>  tin-  >iiuw  virtiu's  tM|ually  become  both  sexes,  so  there  is 
im  tjuality  wln-viKy  wunicn  cndi'avor  to  distintruish  themselves  fn'iu 
niirn  UiY  wliirh  tiny  an*  in»t  just  so  much  the  worst,  except  that 
only  "f  nstrvi'dni'ss  ;  wIiIl-Ii,  liowevcr,  as  you  generally-  manage  it.  is 
in.it liini:  i'Im-  liut  atlVctation  or  hyjiocrisy.  For,  as  you  cannot  tc* 
iiiuch  di.-cMunti'nan(.-e  those  ot*  our  sex  who  presume  to  take  uule- 
(•  oniinir  lilKTtii*s  hotore  you  ;  so  you  ou^^ht  to  be  wholly  unconstrained 
in  the  CMUipany  of  deserving  men,  when  you  have  had  sufficient 
exjTricnce  of  their  discretion. 

Tlnie  is  nt-ver  wantintr  in  this  town  a  tribe  of  bold.  swa"'"^erinir, 
raitlinir  ladi«>,  wIio.m'  talents  pass  among  coxcombs  for  wit  and  hu- 
ni«»r;  their  e.xeillency  lies  in  rude,  shocking  expressions,  and  what 
tin  y  call  running  a  man  (h»wn.  Jf  a  gentleman  in  their  companv 
haJ^J»en.'^  to  have  any  l)lenii>h  in  hi.s  birth  or  person,  if  any  mislur- 
tune  has  In-fallen  his  family  or  himself  for  which  he  is  ashamed, 
tht'y  will  Ik-  >imh.'  to  ^ive  him  broad  hints  of  it  without  any  provoea- 
ti»»n.  I  Would  reeoinniend  you  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  common 
pro.-titute  rather  than  to  that  of  such  termagants  as  these.  I  have 
oi'wn  thought  that  mj  man  is  obliged  to  suppose  such  creatures  to 
be  women,  hut  to  treat  them  like  insolent  rascals  disguised  in  female 
hahits,  whc)  ought  to  he  stripped  and  kicked  down  stairs. 

1  will  add  one  thing,  altliough  it  be  a  little  out  of  place,  which  is 
to  desire  that  y<iu  will  learn  to  value  and  esteem  your  husband  for 
those  good  (lualities  which  he  really  possesses,  and  not  to  fancy  others 
in  him  which  he  certainly  lias  not.  For,  alth(mgh  this  latter  is  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  a  mark  of  love,  yet  it  is  indeed  nothing  but 
affe<i(ation  or  ill  judgment.  It  is  true,  he  wants  so  very  few  accom- 
plishments, that  you  are  in  no  great  danger  of  erring  on  this  side; 
hut  my  eauti(..n  is  oeeasioned  by  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance,  mar- 
ried to  a  very  valuahle  person,  wJiom  yet  she  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  always  commending  for  those  perfections  to  which  he  can 
least  pretend. 
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I  can  give  you  no  advice  upon  the  article  of  expense ;  onlj  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  well  informed  how  much  your  husband's 
revenue  amounts  to,  and  be  so  good  a  computer  as  to  keep  within  it 
in  that  part  of  the  management  which  falls  to  your  share ;  and  not 
to  put  yourself  in  the  number  of  those  politic  ladies,  who  think  they 
gain  a  great  point  when  they  have  teased  their  husbands  to  buy 
them  a  new  equipage,  a  laced  head,  or  a  fine  petticoat,  without  once 
considering  what  long  score  remained  unpaid  to  the  butcher. 

I  desire  you  will  keep  this  letter  in  your  cabinet,  and  otiten  ex- 
amine impartially  your  whole  conduct  by  it :  and  so  God  bless  you, 
and  make  you  a  fair  example  to  your  sex,  and  a  perpetual  comfort 
to  your  husband  and  your  parent.^ 

I  am,  with  great  truth  and  affection.  Madam,  your  meet  iaithM 
friend  and  humble  servant. 


RESOLUTIONS  WHEN  I  COME  TO  BE  OLD. 

WRITTEN  IN  1699. 


In  compliance  with  the  dean's  own  request,  and  agreeably  to  one  of  tbese  rofo* 
lutions,  Dr.  Sheridan  faithfully  admonished  Swift  of  his  parsimonioiig  dispoaillMi 
as  his  faculties  began  to  fail.  **  Doctor,"  answered  Swift,  with  an  exfirenive  lookiy 
*'  do  you  remember  the  bishop  of  Grenada  in  Gil  BUur*  Their  oordlalitj  i 
from  that  moment. 


^OT  to  many  a  young  woman. 

Not  to  keep  young  company,  unless  ihey  desire  it. 

Not  to  be  peevish,  or  morose,  or  suspicious. 
^  Not  to  scorn  present  ways,  or  wits,  or  fashions,  or  men,  or  war^fto* 

Not  to  be  fond  of  children. 

Not  to  tell  the  same  story  over  and  over  to  the  flame  people,  n 

Not  to  be  covetous. 

Not  to  neglect  decency  or  cleanliness,  for  fear  of  Mling  into 
nastiness. 

Not  to  be  over-severe  with  young  people,  but  give  allowanoefl  ftr 
their  youthful  follies  and  weaknesses. 

*  **  The  reader  of  this  letter  may  be  idlowed  to  doubt  whether  Swift's  opiaSoa  «f 
female  excellence  ought  implieitly  to  be  admitted;  for  if  hit  g«iiti«l  (hoaghti  om 
women  were  such  as  he  exhibits,  a  very  little  sense  in  a  lady  would  MmptwM^  aad 
a  very  little  virtue  would  astonish  him.  Stella's  supremacy,  thtrsfbrs^  wat  ptr- 
haps  only  looaL    She  was  great  beeame  her  assoeiatM  wen  ntUe." 
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Not  to  bo  influenced  by^  or  give  ear  to,  knavuh  tattling  senrantB. 
or  other». 

Nut  to  be  too  free  of  advice,  or  trouble  any  but  those  who  desire  it 

To  desire  some  good  friend  to  inform  me  which  of  these  reaolii* 
lions  I  break  or  neglect,  and  wherein^  and  reform  aocordiDgly. 

Not  to  talk  mucb,  nor  of  myself. 

Not  to  boost  of  my  former  beauty,  or  strength,  or  &TQr  vifth 
ladies,  &c. 

Not  to  hearken  to  flatteries^  nor  oonoeiye  I  can  be  beloved  by  a 
young  woman ;  et  eos  qui  hmreditaUm  captant,  odtBie  ae  vitart. 

Not  to  be  positive  or  opinionative. 

Not  to  set  for  observing  all  these  mleSy  for  fear  I  should  ofaservB 
none. 


THOUGHTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 
MORAL  AND  DIVERTINa.* 

OCTOBER,  170e. 


We  have  just  enough  religion  to  make  us  hate,  but  not 
to  make  us  love,  one  another. 

lieflcct  on  things  past,  as  wars,  negotiations,  ftetions,  fto^  we  en- 
ter so  little  into  those  interests  that  we  wonder  how  men  eoold  pos- 
sibly be  so  busy  and  concerned  for  things  so  transitoiy;  look  on  the 
present  times,  we  find  the  same  humor,  yet  wonder  not  at  sll. 

A  wise  man  endeavors,  by  considering  all  circumstaneef,  to  make 
conjectures,  and  form  conclusions ;  but  the  smallest  aeoident  intei^ 
vcning,  (and  in  the  course  of  affairs  it  is  impossible  to  fbrasee  all,) 
docs  often  produce  such  turns  and  changes,  that  at  last  he  is  lost 
as  much  in  doubt  of  events  as  the  most  ignorant  and  nnexperieneed 
person. 

Positiveness  is  a  good  quality  for  preachers  and  oraton,  beeanse 
he  that  would  obtrude  his  thoughts  and  reasons  upon  a  mnltitiid^ 
will  convince  others  the  more  as  he  appears  conyinoed  hiTnaalf. 

How  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  mankind  will  take  advice,  when 
they  will  not  so  much  as  take  warning  ? 

I  forget  whether  advice  be  among  the  lost  things,  which  Ariosto 

'  Mr.  Pope  and  dean  Swift,  being  in  the  country,  agreed  to  write  down  neh  la- 
voluntary  thoughts  as  occurred  to  them  during  their  walki:  and  thaM  an  nA 
aa  belong  to  the  dean.  ^^ 
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Bays  may  be  found  in  the  moon  j  that  and  time  ought  to  have  beoB 
there. 

No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  Time,  which  gives  us  the  same 
train  and  turn  of  thought  that  elder  people  have  in  vain  tried  to  pat 
into  our  heads  before. 

When  we  desire  or  solicit  anything,  our  minds  ran  wholly  on  the 
good  side  or  circumstances  of  it ;  when  it  is  obtained,  oar  minds  ran 
wholly  on  the  bad  ones. 

In  a  glass'house,  the  workmen  often  fling  in  a  small  quantity  of 
fresh  coals,  which  seems  to  disturb  the  fire,  but  very  much  enlivens 
it.  This  seems  to  allude  to  a  gentle  stirring  of  the  passions,  that 
the  mind  may  not  languish. 

Eeligion  seems  to  have  grown  an  infant  with  age,  and  requires 
miracles  to  nurse  it,  as  it  had  in  its  infancy. 

All  fits  of  pleasure  are  balanced  by  an  equal  degree  of  pun  or 
languor ;  it  is  like  spending  this  year  part  of  the  next  year's  revenue. 

The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man's  life  is  taken  up  in  curing  the 
follies,  prejudices,  and  false  opinions  he  had  contracted  in  the 
former. 

Would  a  writer  know  how  to  behave  himself  with  relation  to  pos- 
terity, let  him  consider  in  old  books  what  he  finds  that  he  is  glad  to 
know,  and  what  omissions  he  most  laments. 

Whatever  the  poets  pretend,  it  is  plain  they  give  immortality  to 
none  but  themselves :  it  is  Homer  and  Virgil  we  reverence  and  ad- 
mire, not  Achilles  or  ^neas.  With  historians  it  is  quite  the  con- 
trary; our  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  the  actions,  persons  and 
events  we  read,  and  we  little  regard  the  authors. 

When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world,  you  may  know  him  by 
this  sign,  that  the  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

3Ien  who  possess  all  the  advantages  of  life  are  in  a  state  where 
there  are  many  accidents  to  disorder  and  discompose^  bat  few  to 
please  them. 

It  is  unwise  to  punish  cowards  with  ignominy ;  for  if  ihey  had 
regarded  that,  they  would  not  have  been  cowurd:  death  is  their 
proper  punishment,  because  they  fear  it  most. 

The  greatest  inventions  were  produced  in  the  times  of  ignorance ; 
as  the  use  of  the  compass,  gunpowder,  and  printing;  and  by  the 
dullest  nation,  as  the  Germans. 

One  argument  to  prove  that  the  common  relations  of  ghosts  and 
spectres  are  generally  false,  may  be  drawn  from  the  opinion  hddy 
that  spirits  are  never  seen  by  more  than  one  person  at  a  time;  ^hal 
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is  to  say,  it  seldom  liappcns  to  above  one  person  in  a  company  to  be 
possessed  witli  any  high  degree  of  spleen  or  melancholy. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  there  vill  be 
small  allowance  given  to  the  wise  for  their  want  of  morals,  and  to 
the  ignorant  for  their  want  of  faith,  because  both  are  without  excuse* 
This  renders  the  advantages  equal  of  ignorance  and  knowledge.  Bat 
some  scruples  in  the  wise,  and  some  vices  in  the  ignorant^  will  p6^ 
haps  be  forgiven  upon  the  strength  of  temptation  to  each. 

The  value  of  several  circumstances  in  story  lessena  yery  much  by 
distance  of  time,  though  some  minute  circumstances  are  very  valiu- 
ble ;  and  it  requires  great  judgment  in  a  writer  to  distingoish. 

It  is  grown  a  word  of  course  for  writers  to  say,  This  oritioal  age, 
as  divines  say,  This  sinful  age. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  free  the  present  age  is  m  layiog 
(axes  on  the  next:  future  ages  shall  talk  of  this;  this  shall  be  &- 
mous  to  all  posterity :  whereas  their  time  and  thoughts  wiU  be  taken 
up  about  present  things,  as  ours  are  now. 

The  chameleon,  who  is  said  to  feed  upon  nothing  but  air,  has  of 
all  animals  the  nimblest  tongue. 

When  a  man  is  made  a  spiritual  peer,  he  loses  his  somame ;  when 
a  temporal,  his  Christian  name. 

It  is  in  disputes,  as  in  armies ;  where  the  weaker  side  sets  up 
false  lights^  and  makes  a  great  noise,  to  make  the  enemy  believe 
them  more  numerous  and  strong  than  they  really  are. 

Some  mcn^  under  the  notion  of  weeding  out  prejudioes,  eradicate 
virtue,  honesty,  and  religion. 

In  all  well-instituted  commonwealths,  care  has  been  taken  to  Imiit 
men's  possessions ;  which  is  done  for  many  reasons,  and,  among  the 
rest,  for  one  which,  perhaps,  is  not  often  considered,  that  when 
bounds  are  set  to  men's  desires,  after  they  have  acquired  as  mneh 
as  the  laws  will  permit  them,  their  private  interest  is  at  an  end,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  the  public. 

There  are  but  three  ways  for  a  man  to  revenge  himself  of  the 
censure  of  the  world ;  to  despise  it,  to  return  the  like,  or  to  endea- 
vor to  live  so  as  to  avoid  it :  the  first  of  these  is  usually  pretended, 
the  last  is  almost  impossible,  the  universal  practice  is  for  the  seoond. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  in  cold  countries  beasts  veiy  seldom  have 
horns,  but  in  hot  they  have  very  large  ones.  This  might  bear  a 
pleasant  application. 

I  never  heard  a  finer  piece  of  satire  against  lawyers,  than  thai  of 
astrologers,  when  they  pretend,  by  rules  of  art,  to  tell  when  a  adt 
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will  end,  and  whether  to  the  advantage  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant; 
thus  making  the  matter  depend  entirely  upon  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

The  expression  in  Apocrypha  about  Tobit  and  his  dog  following 
him,  I  have  o^n  heard  ridiculed ;  yet  Homer  has  the  same  words 
of  Telemachus  more  than  once ;  and  Virgil  says  something  like  it 
of  Evander.     And  I  take  the  book  of  Tobit  to  be  partly  poetical. 

I  have  known  some  men  possessed  of  good  qualities  which  were 
very  serviceable  to  others,  but  useless  to  themselves ;  like  a  sun-dial 
on  the  front  of  a  house,  to  inform  the  neighbors  and  passengers,  but 
not  the  owner  within. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon  love,  politics,  reli- 
gion, learning,  &c.  beginning  from  his  youth,  and  so  go  on  to  old 
age,  what  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  would 
appear  at  last ! 

What  they  do  in  heaven  we  are  ignorant  of;  what  they  do  not 
we  are  told  expressly,  that  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in 
marriage. 

When  a  man  observes  the  choice  of  ladies  now-a-days  in  the  dis- 
pensing of  their  favors,  can  he  forbear  paying  some  veneration  to 
the  memory  of  those  mares  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  who,  while 
their  manes  were  on,  that  is,  while  they  were  in  their  beauty,  would 
never  admit  the  embraces  of  an  ass. 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  live  in  suspense ;  it  is  the  life  of  a  spider. 
Vive  quidem,  peode  tamen,  improba,  dixit  —  Ovid.  Metam. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lopping  off  onr  de- 
sires, is  like  cutting  off  our  feet,  when  we  want  shoes. 

Physicians  ought  not  to  give  their  judgment  of  religion,  for  the 
same  reason  that  butchers  are  not  admitted  to  be  jurors  upon  lift 
and  death. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy,  is  because  young 
ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets^  not  in  making  cages. 

If  a  man  will  observe  as  he  walks  the  streets,  I  believe  he  will 
find  the  merriest  countenances  in  mourning  coaches. 

Nothing  more  unqualifies  a  man  to  act  with  prudence  than  »  mb- 
fortune  that  is  attended  with  shame  and  guilt. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the  miserable;  for  tbe 
happy  impute  all  their  success  to  prudence  and  merit. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the  meanest  offices:  ao 
climbing  is  performed  in  the  same  posture  with  creeping. 
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Ill  cnmpaiiy  is  like  ii  (lo«r,  wlio  dirt8  those  most  whom  he  loves 
best. 

('insure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being  eminent. 

AltliDUiih  men  arc  aceuscd  for  not  knowing  their  own  weakness, 
yet,  perhaps,  as  low  know  their  own  strength.  It  is  in  men  as  in 
soils,  where  sometimes  there  is  a  vein  of  gold,  which  the  owner 
knows  not  of. 

t^atire  is  reckoned  the  easiest  of  all  wit ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  other- 
wise in  very  bad  times:  for  it  is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  of 
distinguished  vices,  as  to  praise  well  a  man  of  distinguished  virtues. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  do  either  to  people  of  moderate  characters. 

Invention  is  the  talent  of  youth,  and  judgment  of  age:  so  that 
our  judgment  grows  harder  to  please  when  we  have  fewer  things  to 
offer  it :  this  goes  through  the  whole  commerce  of  life.  When  we 
are  old,  our  friends  find  it  difficult  to  please  us,  and  are  less  con- 
'.erned  whether  we  be  pleased  or  not. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger. 

An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good  ones  you  gave 
be  lore. 

The  motives  of  the  best  actions  will  not  bear  too  strict  an  inquiry. 
It  is  allowed,  that  the  cause  of  most  actions,  good  or  bad,  may  be 
rest)lved  into  the  love  of  ourselves;  but  the  self-love  of  some  men 
inclines  them  to  please  others;  and  the  self-love  of  others  is  wholly 
employed  in  pleasing  themselves.  This  makes  the  great  distinction 
between  virtue  and  vice,  lleligion  is  the  best  motive  of  all  actions, 
yet  religion  is  allowed  to  be  the  highest  instance  of  self-love. 

When  the  world  has  once  begun  to  use  us  ill,  it  afterwards  con- 
tinues the  same  treatment  with  less  scruple  or  ceremony  as  men  do 
to  a  whore. 

Old  men  view  best  at  a  distance,  with  the  eyes  of  their  under- 
standing, as  well  as  with  those  of  nature. 

Some  people  take  more  care  to  hide  their  wisdom  than  their  folly. 

Arbitrary  power  is  the  natural  object  of  temptation  to  a  prince,  as 
wine  or  women  to  a  young  fellow,  or  a  bribe  to  a  judge,  or  avarice 
to  old  age,  or  vanity  to  a  w^oman. 

Anthony  Henley's  farmer  dying  of  an  asthma,  said,  "Well,  if  I 
can  got  this  breath  once  out,  I'll  take  care  it  shall  never  get  in  again." 

The  humor  of  exploding  many  things  under  the  name  of  trifles, 
fopperi(is,  and  only  imaginary  goods,  is  a  very  false  proof  either  of 
wisdom  or  magnanimity,  and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  fame :  there  is  in  most  people  a  reluctance 
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and  unwillingness  to  be  forgotten.  We  observe,  even  among  the 
vulgar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an  inscription  over  their  grave. 
It  reguires  but  little  philosophy  to  discover  and  observe  that  there 
is  no  intrinsic  value  in  all  this ;  however,  if  it  be  founded  in  our 
nature,  as  an  incitement  to  virtue,  it  ought  not  to  be  ridiculed. 

Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  heaven  receives,  and  the  sincerest 
part  of  our  devotion. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men,  and  most  women^ 
is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter,  and  a  scarcity  of  words ;  for  who- 
ever is  a  master  of  language,  and  has  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be 
apt,  in  speaking,  to  hesitate  upon  the  choice  of  both :  whereas  com- 
mon speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas  and  one  set  of  words  to 
clothe  them  in ;  and  these  are  always  ready  at  the  mouth :  so  people 
come  faster  out  of  a  church  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a 
crowd  is  at  the  door. 

Few  are  qualified  to  shine  in  company;  but  it  is  in  most  men's 
power  to  be  agreeable.  The  reason,  therefore,  why  conversation 
runs  so  low  at  present,  is  not  the  defect  of  understanding,  but  pride, 
vanity,  ill-nature,  afibctation,  singularity,  positiveness,  or  some  other 
vice,  the  effect  of  a  wrong  education. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride.  Vain  men 
delight  in  telling  what  honors  have  been  done  them,  what  great 
company  they  have  kept,  and  the  like,  by  which  they  plainly  con- 
fess that  these  honors  were  more  than  their  due,  and  such  as  their 
friends  would  not  believe,  if  they  had  not  been  told ;  whereas  a  man 
truly  proud,  thinks  the  greatest  honors  below  his  merit,  and  conse- 
quently scorns  to  boast.  I  therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
whoever  desires  the  character  of  a  proud  man,  ought  to  conceal  his 
vanity. 

Law,  in  a  free  country,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  determination  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  property  in  land. 

One  argument  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  Providence,  I  take  to 
be  a  very  strong  one  in  its  defence.  It  is  objected,  that  storms  and 
tempests,  unfruitful  seasons,  serpents,  spiders,  flies,  and  other  noxious 
or  troublesome  animals,  with  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
discover  an  imperfection  in  nature,  because  human  life  would  be 
much  easier  without  them :  but  the  design  of  Providence  may  clearly 
be  perceived  in  this  proceeding.  The  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
in  short,  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  as  far  as  philosophers 
have  been  able  to  discover  and  observe,  are  in  the  utmost  degree 
of  regularity  and  perfection ;  but  wherever  Qrod  has  left  to  man  the 
v.  — 52 
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powiT  (»1*  iiit('rj)osinir  a  remedy  by  thought  or  labor,  there  he  hi 
phuM"!  thii)«:s  in  a  .state  of  iiiiperfection,  on  purpose  to  stir  up  human 
industry,  \vith<mt  whieh  lite  would  stagnate,  or  indeed  rather  could 
not  subsist  at  all :  (.'tin's  avuuntur  mortalia  corda, 

Praise  is  the  daui::litcr  of  present  power. 

How  inconsistent  is  man  with  himself! 

1  have  known  several  persons  of  great  fame  for  wisdom  in  public 
affairs  and  councils  governed  by  foolish  servants : 

1  have  known  great  ministers,  distinguished  for  wit  and  learning, 
who  preferred  none  but  dunces : 

I  have  known  men  of  great  valor  cowards  to  their  wives : 

1  liavc  known  men  of  the  greatest  cunning  perpetually  cheated: 

1  knew  three  great  ministers,  who  could  exactly  compute  and 
settle  the  accompts  of  a  kingdom,  but  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their 
own  economy. 

The  preaching  of  divines  helps  to  preserve  well-inclind  men  in 
the  course  of  virtue,  but  seldom  or  never  reclaims  the  vicious. 

Princes  usually  make  wiser  choices  than  the  servants  whom  they 
trust  for  the  disposal  of  places :  I  have  known  a  prince  more  than 
once  choose  an  able  minister;  but  I  never  observed  that  minister  to 
use  his  credit  in  the  disposal  of  an  employment  to  a  person  whom 
he  thought  the  fittest  for  it.  One  of  the  greatest  in  this  age  [Bar- 
ley] owned,  and  excused  the  matter,  from  the  violence  of  parties, 
and  the  unreasonableness  of  friends. 

Small  causes  arc  sufficient  to  make  a  man  uneasy,  when  great 
ones  are  not  in  the  way ;  for  want  of  a  block,  he  will  stumble  at  a 
straw. 

Dignity,  high  station,  or  great  riches,  are  in  some  sort  necesftary 
to  old  men,  in  order  to  keep  the  younger  at  a  distance,  who  are 
otherwise  too  apt  to  insult  them  upon  the  score  of  their  age. 

Every  man  desires  to  live  long;  but  no  man  would  be  old. 

Love  of  flattery,  in  most  men,  proceeds  from  the  mean  opinion 
they  have  of  themselves ;  in  women,  from  the  contrary. 

]f  books  and  laws  continue  to  increase  as  they  have  done  for  fifty 
years  past,  I  am  in  concern  for  future  ages,  how  any  man  will  be 
learned,  or  any  man  a  lawyer. 

Kings  are  commonly  said  to  have  long  hands;  I  wish  they  had 
as  long  ears. 

Princes  in  their  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  are  said  to  discover 
prodigious  parts  and  wit,  to  speak  things  that  surprise  and  astonish: 
strange,  so  many  hopeful  princes,  and  so  many  shamefiil  kings  1  If 
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they  happen  to  die  young,  they  would  have  been  prodigies  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue :  if  they  live,  they  are  often  prodigies  indeed,  but 
of  another  sort. 

Politics,  as  the  word  is  commonly  understood,  are  nothing  but 
corruptions,  and  consequently  of  no  use  to  a  good  king,  or  a  good 
ministry :  for  which  reason  all  courts  are  so  full  of  politics. 

Silenus,  the  foster-father  of  Bacchus,  is  always  carried  by  an  ass, 
and  has  horns  on  his  head.  The  moral  is,  that  drunkards  are  led 
by  fooLs,  and  have  a  great  chance  to  be  cuckolds. 
^xVenus,  a  beautiful,  good-natured  lady,  was  the  goddess  of  love; 
^uno,  a  terrible  shrew,  the  goddess  of  marriage :  and  they  were 
always  mortal  enemies. 

Those  who  are  against  religion,  must  needs  be  fools;  and  therefore 
we  read  that  of  all  animals,  God  refused  the  first-born  of  an  ass. 

A  very  little  wit  is  valued  in  a  woman,  as  we  are  pleased  with  a 
few  words  spoken  plain  by  a  parrot. 

A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas. 

Apollo  was  held  the  god  of  physic,  and  sender  of  diseases.  Both 
were  originally  the  same  trade,  and  still  continue. 

Old  men  and  comets  have  been  reverenced  for  the  same  reason ; 
their  long  beards,  and  pretences  to  foretell  events. 

A  person  was  asked  at  court,  "  what  he  thought  of  an  ambassador, 
and  his  train,  who  were  all  embroidery  and  lace,  full  of  bows,  cringes, 
and  gestures  ?"  He  said,  "  it  was  Solomon's  importation,  gold  and 
apes." 

There  is  a  story  in  Pausanias  of  a  plot  for  betraying  a  city  dis- 
covered by  the  braying  of  an  ass ;  the  cackling  of  geese  saved  the 
Capitol;  and  Catiline's  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  a  whore 
These  are  the  only  three  animals,  as  far  as  I  remember,  famous  in 
history  as  evidences  and  informers. 

Most  sorts  of  diversion  in  men,  children,  and  other  animals,  are 
in  imitation  of  fighting. 

Augustus,  meeting  an  ass  with  a  lucky  name,  foretold  himself 
good  fortune.  I  meet  many  asses,  but  none  of  them  have  lucky 
names. 

If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance,  the  comfort  is,  he  keeps 
his  at  the  same  time. 

Who  can  deny  that  all  men  are  violent  lovers  of  truth,  when  we 
see  them  so  positive  in  their  errors,  which  they  will  maintain  out 
of  their  zeal  to  truth,  although  they  contradict  themselves  every  day 
of  their  lives  ? 
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That  uas  oxccllontly  observed,  say  I,  when  I  read  a  passage  in 
an  aiith»»r,  whrrc  his  ()j)inioii  agrees  with  mine.  When  we  differ, 
xhi'vo  I  jtronoiinci?  him  to  he  mistaken. 

A' cry  I'lW  men,  properly  speaking,  live  at  present,  but  are  pro- 
viding to  live  another  time. 

As  universal  a  practice  as  lying  is,  and  as  easy  a  one  as  it  seems, 
T  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  three  good  lies  in  all  my  conver- 
sation, even  from  those  who  were  most  celebrated  in  that  faculty. 

l^aws  penned  with  the  utmost  care   and  exactness,  and  in  the 
vulgar  language,  are  often  perverted  to  wrong  meanings;  then  why  I 
shouM  we  wonder  that  the  Bible  is  so.  ' 

A  man  seeing  a  wasp  creeping  into  a  vial  filled  with  honey  that 
was  hung  on  a  fruit-tree,  said  thus:  "Why,  thou  sottish  animal, art 
thou  mad  to  go  into  the  vial,  where  you  see  many  hundred  of  your 
kind  dying  before  you T' — "The  reproach  is  just,''  answered  the 
wasp,  "  but  not  from  you  men,  who  are  so  far  from  taking  example 
by  other  people's  follies  that  you  will  not  take  warning  by  your  own. 
li'  after  falling  several  times  into  this  vial,  and  escaping  by  chance, 
I  should  fall  in  again,  I  should  then  but  resemble  you/' 

An  old  miser  kej)t  a  tame  jackdaw,  that  used  to  steal  pieces  of 
money  and  hide  them  in  a  hole;  which  the  cat  observing,  asked, 
"  Why  he  would  hoard  up  those  round  shining  things  that  be  could 
make  no  use  of?" — "Why,''  said  the  jackdaw,  "my  master  has  a 
whole  chest  full,  and  makes  no  more  use  of  them  than  I." 

Men  are  cont^jntcd  to  be  laughed  at  for  their  wit,  but  not  foi 
their  folly. 

If  the  men  of  wit  and  genius  would  resolve  never  to  complain  in 
their  works  of  critics  and  detractors,  the  next  age  would  not  know 
that  they  ever  had  any. 

After  all  the  maxims  and  systems  of  trade  and  commerce,  a 
stander-by  would  think  the  afiairs  of  the  world  were  most  ridicu- 
lously contrived. 

There  are  few  countries  which,  if  well  cultivated,  would  not  sup- 
port double  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  and  yet  fewer  where 
one-third  part  of  the  people  are  not  extremely  stinted  even  in  the 
necessaries  of  life.  I  send  out  twenty  barrels  of  corn,  which  would 
maintain  a  family  in  bread  for  a  year,  and  I  bring  back  in  return  a 
vessel  of  wine,  which  half  a  dozen  good  fellows  would  drink  in  less 
than  a  month,  at  the  expense  of  their  health  and  reason. 
A  motto  for  the  Jesuits  :  — 

Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris? 
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A  man  would  have  but  few  spectators  if  he  offered  to  show  for 
,  threepence  how  he  could  thrust  a  red-hot  iron  into  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder, and  it  should  not  take  fire, 
f       Query,  Whether  churches  are  not  dormitories  of  the  living  as 
well  as  of  the  dead. 

Harry  Killegrew  said  to  lord  Wharton,  "  You  would  not  swear  at 
that  rate  if  you  thought  you  were  doing  God  honor." 

A  copy  of  verses  kept  in  the  cabinet,  and  only  shown  to  a  few 
friends,  is  like  a  virgin  much  sought  after  and  admired ;  but  when 
printed  and  published,  is  like  a  common  whore,  whom  anybody  may 
purchase  for  half-a-crown. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France  spent  his  life  in  turning  a  good  name  into 
a  great. 

Since  the  union  of  divinity  and  humanity  is  the  great  article  of 
our  religion,  it  is  odd  to  see  some  clergymen,  in  their  writings  of 
divinity,  wholly  devoid  of  humanity. 

The  Epicureans  began  to  spread  at  Home  in  the  empire  of  Au- 
gustus, as  the  Socinians,  and  even  the  Epicureans  too,  did  in  Eng- 
land toward  the  end  of  king  Charles  II.'s  reign ;  which  is  reckoned, 
though  very  absurdly,  our  Augustan  age.  They  both  seem  to  be 
corruptions  occasioned  by  luxury  and  peace,  and  by  politeness  be- 
ginning to  decline. 

Sometimes  I  read  a  book  with  pleasure,  and  detest  the  author. 
At  a  bookseller's  shop  some  time  ago,  I  saw  a  book  with  this  title: 
"  Poems  by  the  Author  of  the  Choice."  Not  enduring  to  read  a 
dozen  lines,  I  asked  the  company  with  me,  whether  they  had  ever 
seen  the  book,  or  heard  of  the  poem  whence  the  author  denominated 
himself;  they  were  all  as  ignorant  as  I.  But  I  find  it  common  with 
these  small  dealers  in  wit  and  learning,  to  give  themselves  a  title 
from  their  first  adventure,  as  Don  Quixote  usually  did  from  his  last. 
This  arises  from  that  great  importance  which  every  man  supposes 
himself  to  be  of. 

One  Dennis,  commonly  oalled  "  the  critic,"  who  had  writ  a  three- 
penny pamphlet  against  the  power  of  France,  being  in  the  country, 
and  hearing  of  a  French  privateer  hovering  about  the  coast,  although 
he  were  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  fled  to  town,  and  told  his  friends, 
"  they  need  not  wonder  at  his  haste;  for  the  king  of  France,  having 
got  intelligence  where  he  was,  had  sent  a  privateer  on  purpose  to 
catch  him." 

Dr.  Gee,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  had  writ  a  small  paper 
against  popery,  being  obliged  to  travel  for  his  health,  affected  to 
52* 
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disguise  his  person  and  change  his  name,  as  he  passed  ihrongh  Por- 
tugal, iSpain,  and  Italy;  telling  all  the  English  he  met,  <<that  he 
was  airaid  uf  being  murdered,  or  put  into  the  Inquisition/'  He  wtf 
acting  the  same  farce  at  Paris,  till  Mr.  Prior  (who  was  then  aeeie- 
tary  to  the  embassy)  quite  disconcerted  the  doctor  by  malicioofil} 
discovering  the  secret;  and  offering  to  engage,  body  for  body,  tint 
not  a  creature  would  hurt  him,  or  had  ever  heard  of  him  or  his 
pamphlet. 

A  chambermaid  to  a  lady  of  my  aeqnaintanee,  thirty  mUes  fitn 
London,  had  the  very  same  turn  of  thought ;  when  talking  with  one 
of  her  fellow-servants,  she  said,  ^<  I  hear  it  is  all  over  London  alretdy 
that  I  am  going  to  leave  my  lady :"  and  so  had  a  footman,  who^ 
being  newly  married,  desired  his  comrade  to  tell  him  fireely  whai 
the  town  said  of  it. 

When  somebody  was  telling  a  certain  great  minister  that  people 
were  discontented,  <<  Pho,''  said  he,  <'  half  a  doien  fools  are  pntiog 
in  a  coffee-house,  and  presently  think  their  own  noise  about  their 
ears  is  made  by  the  world.'' 

The  death  of  a  private  man  is  generally  of  so  little  importaaee  to 
the  world,  that  it  cannot  be  a  thing  of  great  importance  in  itself 
and  yet  I  do  not  observe,  from  the  practice  of  mankind,  that  eidier 
philosophy  or  nature  have  sufficiently  armed  us  against  the  ftaii 
which  attend  it.  Neither  do  I  find  anything  able  to  reconcile  aB  to 
it,  but  extreme  pain,  shame,  or  despair;  for  poverty,  imprisonment^ 
ill  fortune,  grief,  sickness,  and  old  age,  do  generally  &iL 

Whence  comes  the  custom  of  bidding  a  woman  look  npon  her 
apron-strings  to  find  an  excuse  ?  Was  it  not  from  the  apron  of  fig- 
leaves  worn  by  Eve,  when  she  covered  herself  and  was  the  finft  of 
her  sex  who  made  a  bad  excuse  for  eating  the  forbidden  firoitf 

I  never  wonder  to  see  men  wicked,  but  I  often  wonder  to  see 
them  not  ashamed. 

Do  not  we  see  how  easily  we  pardon  our  own  actions  and  jmm^ 
and  the  very  infirmities  of  our  bodies :  yhy  should  it  be  wondedU 
to  find  us  pardon  our  own  dulness  ? 

There  is  no  vice  or  folly  that  requires  so  much  nicety  and  skill  to 
manage  as  vanity ;  nor  any  which,  by  ill  management,  makes  so  oo>- 
temptible  a  figure. 

Observation  is  an  old  man's  memory. 

Eloquence,  smooth  and  cutting,  is  like  a  razor  whetted  with 

Imaginary  evils  soon  become  real  ones  by  indulging  onr  r 
tions  on  them;  as  he  who  in  a  melancholy  fenoy  sees  sometl 
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a  face  on  the  wall  or  the  wainscot,  can,  by  two  or  three  touches  with 
a  lead-pencil,  make  it  look  visible,  and  agreeing  with  what  he 
fancied. 

Men  of  great  parts  are  often  unfortunate  in  the  management  of 
public  business,  because  they  are  apt  to  go  out  of  the  common  road 
by  the  quickness  of  their  imagination.  This  I  once  said  to  my  lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  desired  he  would  observe,  that  the  clerks  in  his 
ofl&ce  used  a  sort  of  ivory  knife  with  a  blunt  edge  to  divide  a  sheet 
of  paper,  which  never  failed  to  cut  it  even,  only  requiring  a  steady 
hand :  whereas  if  they  should  make  use  of  a  sharp  pen-knife,  the 
sharpness  would  make  it  go  often  out  of  the  crease  and  disfigure  the 
paper. 

"  He  who  does  not  provide  for  his  own  house,"  St.  Paul  says,  "  is 
worse  than  an  infidel."  And  I  think,  he  who  provides  only  for  his 
own  house,  is  just  equal  with  an  infidel. 

Jealousy,  like  fire,  may  shrivel  up  horns,  but  it  makes  them  stink. 
A  footman's  hat  should  fly  oflF  to  everybody :  and  therefore  Mer- 
cury, who  was  Jupiter's  footman,  had  wings  fastened  to  his  cap. 

When  a  man  pretends  love,  but  courts  for  money,  he  is  like  a 
juggler,  who  conjures  away  your  shilling,  and  conveys  something 
very  indecent  under  the  hat. 

All  panegyrics  are  mingled  with  an  infusion  of  poppy. 
I  have  known  men  happy  enough  at  ridicule,  who  upon  grave 
subjects  were  perfectly  stupid ;  of  which  Dr.  Echard  of  Cambridge, 
who  writ  ^'  The  Contempt  of  the  Clergy"  was  a  great  instance. 

One  top  of  Parnassus  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  the  other  to  Apollo. 
^Matrimony  has  many  children;  Repentance,  Discord,  Poverty, 
/Jealousy,  Sickness,  Spleen,  Loathing,  &e. 

Vision  is  the  art  of  seeing  things  invisible. 
The  two  maxims  of  any  great  man  at  court  are,  always  to  keep 
his  countenance,  and  never  to  keep  his  word. 

I  asked  a  poor  man  how  he  did  ?  He  said  he  was  like  a  wash- 
ball,  always  in  decay. 

Hippocrates,  Aph.  32,  sect.  6,  observes,  that  stuttering  people 
are  always  subject  to  a  looseness.  I  wish  physicians  had  power  to 
remove  the  profusion  of  words  in  many  people  to  the  inferior  parts. 
A  man  dreamed  he  was  a  cuckold ;  a  friend  told  him  it  was  a  bad 
sign,  because  when  a  dream  is  true,  Virgil  says  it  passes  through 
the  horned  gate. 

Love  is  a  flame,  and  therefore  we  say  beauty  is  attractiYe;  be- 
cause physicians  observe  that  fire  is  a  great  drawer. 
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Civis,  the  most  honorable  name  among  the  Romans;  a  citizen  a 
woni  of  c-ontc'iiipt  among  us. 

A  lady  who  had  gallantries  and  several  children,  told  her  husband 
he  was  like  the  austere  man,  who  reaped  where  he  did  not  sow. 

We  read  that  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver; 
they  have  lately  been  sold  ten  thousand  times  dearer^  and  yet  Aey 
were  never  more  plentiful. 

1  must  complain  the  cards  are  ill  shuffled  till  I  have  a  good  hand. 

When  I  am  reading  a  book,  whether  wise  or  sillj^  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  alive  and  talking  to  me. 

Whoever  live  at  a  different  end  of  the  town  from  me,  I  look  upon 
as  persons  out  of  the  world,  and  only  myself  and  the  scene  about 
me  to  be  in  it. 

When  1  was  young,  I  thought  all  the  world,  as  well  as  myself, 
was  wholly  taken  up  in  discoursing  upon  the  last  new  play. 

i\Iy  lord  Cromarty,  after  four-score,  went  to  his  country-house  in 
Scotland,  with  a  resolution  to  stay  six  years  there  and  live  thriftily, 
in  order  to  save  up  money,  that  he  might  spend  in  London. 

It  is  said  of  the  horses  in  the  vision,  that  "their  power  was  in 
their  mouths  and  in  their  tails."  What  is  said  of  horses  in  the 
vision,  in  reality  may  be  said  of  women. 

Elephants  are  always  drawn  smaller  than  life,  but  a  flea  always 
larger. 

W^hen  old  folks  tell  us  of  many  passages  in  their  youth  between 
them  and  their  company,  we  are  apt  to  think  how  much  happier 
those  times  were  than  the  present. 

Why  does  the  elder  sister  dance  barefoot,  when  the  younger  is 
married  before  her  ?  Is  it  not  that  she  may  appear  shorter  and  con- 
se(iuently  be  thought  younger  than  the  bride? 

No  man  will  take  counsel,  but  every  man  will  take  money:  there- 
fore money  is  better  than  counsel. 

I  never  yet  knew  a  wag  (as  the  term  is,)  who  was  not  a  dunce. 

A  person  reading  to  me  a  dull  poem  of  his  own  making,  I  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  scratch  out  six  lines  together;  in  turning  over  the 
leaf,  the  ink  being  wet,  it  marked  as  many  lines  on  the  other  side; 
whereof  the  poet  complaining,  I  bid  him  be  easy,  "for  it  would  be 
better  if  those  were  out  too." 

At  Windsor  I  was  observing  to  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  "  that  the 
tower  where  the  maids  of  honor  lodged  (who  at  that  time  were  very 
handsome)  was  much  frequented  with  crows."  My  lord  said,  "it 
was  because  they  smelled  carrion." 
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A  TREATISE  ON  GOOD  MANNERS  AND 
GOOD  BREEDING.' 


Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with  whom 
we  converse. 

Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is  the  best  bred  in  the 
company. 

As  the  best  law  is  founded  upon  reason,  so  are  the  best  manners. 
And  as  some  lawyers  have  introduced  unreasonable  things  into  com- 
mon law,  so  likewise  many  teachers  have  introduced  absurd  things 
into  common  good  manners. 

One  principal  point  of  this  art  is,  to  suit  our  behavior  to  the  three 
several  degrees  of  men ;  our  superiors,  our  equals,  and  those  below  us. 

For  instance,  to  press  either  of  the  two  former  to  eat  or  drink  is 
a  breach  of  manners ;  but  a  tradesman  or  a  farmer  must  be  thus 
treated,  or  else  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  they  are 
welcome. 

Pride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of  sense,  are  the  three  great  sources 
of  ill-manners :  without  some  one  of  these  defects,  no  man  will  be- 
have himself  ill  for  want  of  experience,  or  of  what,  in  the  language 
of  fools,  is  called  knowing  the  world. 

I  defy  any  one  to  assign  an  incident  wherein  reason  will  not  direct 
us  what  to  say  or  do  in  company,  if  we  are  not  misled  by  pride  or 
ill-nature. 

Therefore  I  insist  that  good  sense  is  the  principal  foundation  of 
good  manners ;  but  because  the  former  is  a  gift  which  very  few 
among  mankind  are  possessed  of,  therefore  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  some  rules  upon  common  be- 
havior best  suited  to  their  general  customs  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of 
artificial  good  sense,  to  supply  the  defects  of  reason.  Without 
which  the  gentlemanly  part  of  dunces  would  be  perpetually  at  cuffs, 
as  they  seldom  fail  when  they  happen  to  be  drunk,  or  engaged  in 
squabbles  about  women  or  play.  And,  God  be  thanked,  there 
hardly  happens  a  duel  in  a  year,  which  may  not  be  imputed  to  one 
of  these  three  motives.     Upon  which  account,  I  should  be  exceed- 

'  "  The  result  of  much  good  sense,  some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  tot 
the  sake  of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgenee  from  them."— 
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intrly  sorry  to  find  the  lojrislature  make  any  new  laws  against  tbe 
]»ractice  of  duelling;  because  the  methods  are  easy  and  many  fori 
wise  man  to  avoid  a  (juarrel  with  honor,  or  engage  in  it  with  inno- 
cence. And  I  can  discover  no  political  evil  in  suffering  bullies, 
hharjjers,  and  rakes,  to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a  method  of 
their  own,  where  the  law  has  not  been  able  to  find  an  expedient 

As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  were  intended  forregu- 
latin^r  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  weak  understandings;  so  they 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  were  con- 
trived. For  these  people  have  fallen  into  a  needless  and  endless 
way  of  multiplying  ceremonies,  which  have  been  extremely  trouble- 
some to  those  who  practise  them,  and  insupportable  to  everybody 
else :  insomuch  that  wise  men  are  often  more  uneasy  at  the  over- 
civility  of  these  refiners  than  they  could  possibly  be  in  the  conver- 
sation of  peasants  or  mechanics. 

The  impertinencieg  of  this  ceremonial  behavior  are  nowhere  better 
seen  than  at  those  tables  where  the  ladies  preside,  who  value  them- 
selves upon  account  of  their  good-breeding;  where  a  man  must 
reckon  upon  passing  an  hour  without  doing  any  one  thing  he  has  a 
mind  to;  unless  he  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  break  through  all  the  set- 
tled decuruni  of  the  family.  She  determines  what  he  loves  best, 
and  how  much  he  shall  eat;  and  if  the  master  of  the  house  happens 
to  be  of  the  same  disposition,  he  proceeds  in  the  same  tyrannical 
manner  to  prescribe  in  the  drinking  part:  at  the  same  time  you  are 
under  the  necessity  of  answering  a  thousand  apologies  for  your  en- 
tertainment. And  although  a  good  deal  of  this  humor  is  pretty 
well  worn  off  among  many  people  of  the  best  fashion,  yet  too  much 
of  it  still  remains,  especially  in  the  country;  where  an  honest  gen- 
tleman assured  me,  that  having  been  kept  four  days  against  his  will 
at  a  friend's  house,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  hiding  his  boots, 
lucking  up  the  stable,  and  other  contrivances  of  the  like  nature,  he 
could  not  remember,  from  the  moment  he  came  into  the  house  to 
the  moment  he  left  it,  any  one  thing  wherein  his  inclination  was 
nut  directly  contradicted;  as  if  the  whole  family  had  entered  into  a 
cumbinatiun  to  torment  him. 

liut,  beside  all  this,  it  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  many 
foolish  and  ridiculous  accidents  I  have  observed  among  these  unfor- 
tunate proselytes  to  ceremony.  I  liave  seen  a  duchess  fairly  knocked 
down,  by  the  precipitancy  of  an  officious  coxcomb  running  to  save 
her  the  trouble  of  opening  a  door.  I  remember,  upon  a  birth-day 
at  court,  a  great  lady  was  rendered  utterly  disconsolate  by  a  dish  of 
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Bauce  let  fall  by  a  page  directly  upon  her  head-dress  and  brocade^ 
I  while  she  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  some  point  of  cere- 
mony with  the  person  who  sat  next  to  her.     Monsieur  Buys,  the 
-Dutch  envoy,  whose  politics  and  manners  were  much  of  a  size, 
brought  a  son  with  him,  about  thirteen  years  old,  to  a  great  table  at 
J  court.     The  boy  and  his  father,  whatever  they  put  on  their  plates, 
they  first  offered  round  in  order,  to  every  person  in  company ;  so 
that  we  could  not  get  a  minute's  quiet  during  the  whole  dinner. 
^  At  last  their  two  plates  happened  to  encounter,  and  with  so  much 
^  violence,  that,  being  china,  they  broke- in  twenty  pieces,  and  stained 
half  the  company  with  wet  sweet-meats  and  cream. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts  and  sciences;  and 
sometimes  in  trades.     Pedantry  is  properly  the  over-rating  of  any 
[.  kind  of  knowledge  we  pretend  to.     And  if  that  kind  of  knowledge 
be  a  trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  the  greater.     For  which  reason 
I  look  upon  fiddlers,  dancing-masters,  heralds,  masters  of  the  cere- 
mony, &c.,  to  be  greater  pedants  than  Lipsius,  or  the  elder  Scaligefr. 
With  this  kind  of  pedants,  the  court,  while  I  knew  it,  was  always 
plentifully  stocked ;  I  mean  from  the  gentleman  usher  (at  least)  in- 
clusive, downward  to  the  gentleman  porter:  who  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  most  insignificant  race  of  people  that  this  island  can 
afford,  and  with  the  smallest  tincture  of  good  manners ;  which  is  the 
only  trade  they  profess.     For,  being  wholly  illiterate,  and  conversing 
chiefly  with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole  system  of  breeding 
within  the  forms  and  circles  of  their  several  offices :  and,  as  they 
are  below  the  notice  of  ministers,  they  live  and  die  in  court  under 
all  revolutions,  with  great  obsequiousness  to  those  who  are  in  any 
degree  of  credit  or  favor,  and  with  rudeness  and  insolence  to  every- 
body else.     Whence  I  have  long  concluded,  that  good  manners  are 
not  a  plant  of  the  court  growth :  for  if  they  were,  those  people,  who 
have  understandings  directly  of  a  level  for  such  acquirements,  who 
have  served  such  long  apprenticeships  to  nothing  else,  would  cer- 
tainly have  picked  them  up.     For,  as  to  the  great  officers,  who  at- 
tend the  prince's  person  or  councils,  or  preside  in  his  family,  they 
are  a  transient  body,  who  have  no  better  a  title  to  good  manners 
than  their  neighbors,  nor  will  probably  have  recourse  to  gentlemen 
ushers  for  instruction.     So  that  I  know  little  to  be  learned  at  court 
upon  this  head,   except  in  the  material  circumstance  of  dress; 
wherein  the  authority  of  the  maids  of  honor  must  indeed  be  allowed 
to  be  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  favorite  actress. 

I  remember  a  passage  my  lord  Bolingbroke  told  me ;  thai  going 
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to  receive  prince  Kii^enc  of  Savoy  at  his  landing,  in  order  to  con- 
duet  liiin  iiiiiiiediately  to  the  queen,  the  prince  said  he  was  much 
cnncerued  that  he  could  not  see  her  majesty  that  night;  for  Monsiein 
llotrnian  (^who  was  then  hy)  had  assured  his  highness  that  he  conld 
not  be  admitted  into  her  presence  with  a  tied-up  periwig;  that  his 
eijuipage  was  not  arrived ;  and  that  he  had  endeavored  in  vain  to 
borrow  a  lon^  one  among  all  his  valets  and  pages.  My  lord  turaed 
the  matter  into  a  jest,  and  brought  the  prince  to  her  majesty;  for 
which  lie  was  highly  censured  by  the  whole  tribe  of  gentlemen 
ushers ;  among  whom  3Ionsieur  Iloflfman,  an  old  dull  resident  of 
the  emperor's,  had  picked  up  this  material  point  of  ceremony;  and 
which  I  believe  was  the  best  lesson  he  had  learned  in  five-and- 
twenty  years'  residence. 

I  make  a  difference  between  good  manners  and  good  breeding; 
altlioujzh,  in  order  to  vary  my  expression,  I  am  sometimes  forced  to 
confound  them.  By  the  first,  1  only  understand  the  art  of  remem- 
bering and  applying  certain  settled  forms  of  general  behavior.  But 
good-breeding  is  of  a  much  larger  extent ;  for,  beside  an  uncommon 
degree  of  literature  sufficient  to  qualify  a  gentleman  for  reading  a 
play  or  a  ])olitical  pamphlet,  it  takes  in  a  great  compass  of  know- 
ledge ;  no  less  than  that  of  dancing,  fighting,  gaming,  making  the 
circle  of  Italy,  riding  the  great  horse,  and  speaking  French;  not  to  { 
mention  some  other  secondary  or  subaltern  accomplishments,  which  J 
are  nKjre  easily  ac(iuired.  So  that  the  difference  between  good  ( 
breeding  and  good  manners  lies  in  this,  that  the  former  cannot  be  J 
attained  to  by  the  best  understandings  without  study  and  labor;  | 
whereas  a  tolerable  degree  of  reason  will  instruct  us  in  every  part  | 
of  good  manners,  without  other  assistance.  ' 

1  can  think  of  nothing  more  useful  upon  this  subject  than  to 
j)()int  out  some  particulars,  wherein  the  very  essentials  of  good  man- 
ners are  concerned,  the  neglect  or  perverting  of  which  does  very 
much  disturb  the  good  commerce  of  the  world,  by  introducino'  a     ^ 
traffic  of  mutual  uneasiness  in  most  companies. 

First,  A  necessary  part  of  good  manners  is  a  punctual  observance 
of  time  at  our  own  dwellings,  or  those  of  others,  or  at  third  places; 
whether  upon  matter  of  civility,  business,  or  diversion;  which  rule, 
though  it  be  a  plain  dictate  of  common  reason,  yet  the  greatest 
minister  I  ever  knew  was  the  greatest  trespasser  against  it;  by  which 
all  his  business  doubled  upon  him,  and  placed  hiai  in  a  continual 
arrcar.  Ui)on  which  I  often  used  to  rally  "him,  as  deficient  in  point 
of  good  manners.     I  have  known  more  than  one  ambajBsador  and 
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secretary  of  state,  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  iDtcllectuals, 
execute  their  offices  with  good  success  and  applause,  by  the  mere 
force  of  exactness  and  regularity.  If  you  duly  observe  time  for  the 
iservice  of  another,  it  doubles  the  obligation;  if  upon  your  own 
account,  it  would  be  manifest  folly,  as  well  as  ingratitude,  to  neglect 
it ;  if  both  are  concerned,  to  make  your  equal  or  inferior  attend  on 
you  to  his  own  disadvantage  is  pride  and  injustice. 

Ignorance  of  forms  cannot  properly  be  styled  ill  manners,  because 
forms  are  subject  to  frequent  changes;  and  consequently,  being  not 
founded  upon  reason,  are  beneath  a  wise  man's  regard.  Besides, 
they  vary  in  every  country ;  and  after  a  short  period  of  time,  very 
frequently  in  the  same ;  so  that  a  man  who  travels  must  needs  be  at 
first  a  stranger  to  them  in  every  court  through  which  he  passes ; 
and,  perhaps,  at  his  return,  as  much  a  stranger  in  his  own;  and 
after  all,  they  are  easier  to  be  remembered  or  forgotten  than  faces 
or  names. 

Indeed,  among  the  many  im pertinencies  that  superficial  young 
men  bring  with  them  from  abroad,  this  bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of 
the  principal,  and  more  predominant  than  the  rest;  who  look  upon 
them  not  only  as  if  they  were  matters  capable  of  admitting  of  choice, 
but  even  as  points  of  importance;  and  are  therefore  zealous  on  all 
occasions  to  introduce  and  propagate  the  new  forms  and  fashions 
they  have  brought  back  with  them ;  so  that,  usually  speaking,  the 
worst  bred  person  in  company  is  a  young  traveller  just  returned 
from  abroad. 
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Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  every  reasonable  person  in 
the  company  easy,  and  to  be  easy  ourselves. 

What  passes  for  good  manners  in  the  world  generally  produces 
quite  contrary  effects. 

Many  persons,  of  both  sexes,  whom  I  have  known,  and  who 
passed  for  well-bred  in  their  own  and  the  world's  opinion,  are  the 
most  troublesome  in  company  to  others  and  themselves. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  instance  of  ill-manners  as  flattery.  If  yon 
flatter  all  the  company,  you  please  none :  if  you  flatter  only  one  or 
two,  you  affront  the  rest. 

Flattery  is  the  worst  and  falsest  way  of  showing  our  esteem. 

v.— 58 
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Where  the  company  meets,  I  am  confident  the  few  reasonable 
persons  are  every  minute  tempted  to  curse  the  man  or  woman  among 
them  who  endeavors  to  be  most  distinguished  for  their  good  manners. 

A  man  of  sense  would  rather  fast  till  night  than  dine  at  some 
tables,  where  the  lady  of  the  house  is  possessed  with  good  manners; 
uneasiness,  pressing  to  eat,  teazing  with  civility;  less  practised  in 
England  than  here. 

Courts  are  the  worst  of  all  schools  to  teach  good  manners. 

A  courtly  bow,  or  gait,  or  dress,  are  no  part  of  good  manners; 
and  therefore  every  man  of  good  understanding  is  capable  of  being 
well-bred  upon  any  occasion. 

To  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  may  possibly  offend  any  reasonable 
person  in  company,  is  the  highest  instance  of  ill  manners.  Good 
manners  chiefly  consist  in  action,  not  in  words.  Modesty  and 
humility  the  chief  ingredients. 

I  have  known  the  court  of  England  under  four  reigns,  the  two 
last  but  for  a  short  time ;  and  whatever  good  manners  or  politeness 
I  observed  in  any  of  them,  was  not  of  the  court  growth,  but  im- 
ported ;  for  a  courtier  by  trade,  as  gentlemen  ushers^  bed-chamber- 
women,  maids  of  honor,         *         *         * 

OP   GOOD    MANNERS  AS  TO   CONVERSATION. 

Men  of  wit  and  good  understanding,  as  well  as  breeding,  are 
sometimes  deceived,  and  give  offence  by  conceiving  a  better  opinion 
of  those  with  whom  they  converse  than  they  ought  to  do.  Thus  I 
have  often  known  the  most  innocent  raillery,  and  even  of  that  kind 
which  was  meant  for  praise,  to  be  mistaken  for  abuse  and  reflection. 

Of  gibing,  and  how  gibers  ought  to  suffer. 

Of  argue rs,  perpetual  contradictors,  long  talkers,  those  who  are 
absent  in  company,  interrupters,  not  listeners,  loud  laughers. 

Of  those  men  and  women  whose  face  is  ever  in  a  smile^  talk  ever 
with  a  smile,  condole  with  a  smile,  &c. 

Argument,  as  usually  managed,  is  the  worst  sort  of  conversation ; 
as  it  is  generally  in  books  the  worst  sort  of  reading. 

Good  conversation  is  not  to  be  expected  in  much  company,  be- 
cause few  listen,  and  there  is  continual  interruption.  But  good  or 
ill  manners  arc  discovered,  let  the  company  be  ever  so  large. 

Perpetual  aiming  at  wit,  a  very  bad  part  of  conversation.  It  is 
done  to  support  a  character;  it  generally  fails :  it  is  a  sort  of  insult 
on  the  coiij]);iny,  juid  a  cou.stniint  upon  the  speaker. 
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For  a  man  to  talk  in  his  own  trade,  or  business,  or  faculty,  is  a 
great  breach  of  good  manners.  Divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  soldierSy 
particularly  poets,  are  frequently  guilty  of  this  weakness.  A  po^t 
conceives  that  the  whole  kingdom       ***** 


OF  MEAN  AND  GREAT  FIGURES 

MADE  BY  SEVERAL  PERSONS. 

OF   THOSE   WHO   HAVE   MADE   GREAT   FIGURES   IN   SOME  PARTICU" 
LAR  ACTION   OR   CIRCUMSTANCES   OF  THEIR    LIVES. 


Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  victory,  (at  the  Straits  ai 
Mount  Taurus,)  when  he  entered  the  tent,  where  the  queen  and 
the  princesses  of  Persia  fell  at  his  feet. 

Socrates,  the  whole  last  day  of  his  life,  and  particularly  from  the 
time  he  took  the  poison  until  the  moment  he  expired. 

Cicero,  when  he  was  recalled  from  his  banishment,  the  people, 
through  every  place  he  passed,  meeting  him  with  shouts  of  joy  and 
congratulation,  and  all  Rome  coming  out  to  receive  him. 

Regulus,  when  he  went  out  of  Rome  attended  by  his  friends  to 
the  gates,  and  returned  to  Carthage  according  to  his  word  of  honor, 
although  he  knew  he  must  be  put  to  a  cruel  death  for  advising 
the  Romans  to  pursue  their  war  with  that  commonwealth. 

Scipio  the  elder,  when  he  dismissed  a  beautiful  captive  lady  pre- 
sented to  him  after  a  great  victory,  turning  his  head  aside  to  pre 
serv^e  his  own  virtue. 

The  same  Scipio,  when  he  and  Hannibal  met  before  the  battle, 
if  the  fact  be  true. 

Cincinnatua,  when  the  messengers  sent  by  the  senate  to  make 
him  dictator,  found  him  at  the  plough. 

Epaminondas,  when  the  Persian  ambassador  came  to  his  houge, 
and  found  him  in  the  midst  of  poverty. 

The  earl  of  Strafford,  the  day  that  he  made  his  own  defence  at 
his  trial. 

King  Charles  the  Martyr,  during  his  whole  trial,  and  at  his  death* 

The  Black  Prince,  when  he  waited  at  supper  on  the  king  of 
Franco,  whom  he  had  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  the  same  day 
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Virgil,  when,  at  Home,  the  whole  audience  rose  up,  out  of  vene- 
ration, as  ho  entered  the  theatre. 

Mahomet  the  (Jreat,  when  he  cut  off  his  beloved  mistress's  head, 
on  a  stage  erected  for  that  purpose,  to  convince  his  soldiers,  who    | 
taxed  him  for  preferring  his  love  to  his  glory. 

Cromwell,  when  he  quelled  a  mutiny  in  Hyde  Park. 

Harry  the  Great  of  France,  when  he  entered  Paris,  and  sat  at 
cards  the  same  night  with  some  great  ladies,  who  were  his  mortal 
enemies. 

Kobert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  at  his  trial. 

Cato  of  Utica,  when  he  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  friends,  and 
had  determined  to  die. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  during  his  imprisonment,  and  at  his  execution. 

Marius,  when  the  soldier  sent  to  kill  him  in  the  dungeon  was 
struck  with  so  much  awe  and  veneration  that  his  sword  fell  from 
his  hand. 

DougliLs,  when  the  ship  he  commanded  was  on  fire,  and  he  lay 
down  to  die  in  it,  because  it  should  not  be  said  that  one  of  his 
family  ever  (juittod  their  post. 

OF  THOSE  WHO  have  made  a  mean  contemptible  figure  in 

SOME   ACTION    OR   CIRCUMSTANCE    OP   THEIR    LIVES. 

Anthony,  at  Actium,  when  he  fled  after  Cleopatra. 

Pompey,  when  he  was  killed  on  the  sea-shore,  in  Egypt. 

Nero  and  Vitcllius,  when  they  were  put  to  death. 

Lepidus,  when  he  was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  share  of  the 
triumvirate. 

Cromwell,  the  day  he  refused  the  kingship  out  of  fear. 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  when  he  was  led  in  triumph. 

lliehard  II.,  of  England,  after  he  was  deposed. 

The  late  king  of  Poland,  when  the  king  of  Sweden  forced  him  to 
give  up  his  kingdom ;  and  when  he  took  it  again,  upon  the  king  of 
Sweden's  defeat  by  the  Muscovites. 

King  James  IL,  of  England,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  sent  to 
him  at  midnight  to  leave  London. 

King  William  III.,  of  England,  when  he  sent  to  beg  the  house 
of  commons  to  continue  his  Dutch  guards,  and  was  refused. 

The  late  Queen  Anne  of  England,  when  she  sent  Whitworth  to 
Muscovy,  on  an  embassy  of  humiliation,  for  an  insult  committed 
here  on  that  princess  ambassador. 
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The  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  when  he  was  convicted  of  bribery. 

The  late  duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  was  forced,  after  his  own 
disgrace,  to  carry  his  duchess's  gold  key  to  the  queen. 

The  old  earl  of  Pembroke,  when  a  Scotch  lord  gave  him  a  lash 
with  a  whip  at  Newmarket,  in  presence  of  all  the  nobility,  and  he 
bore  it  with  patience. 

Bang  Charles  II.,  of  England,  when  he  entered  into  the  second 
Xhitch  war ;  and  in  many  other  actions  during  his  whole  reign. 

Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.,  when  he  resigned  his  crown,  and  nobody 
would  believe  his  reasons. 

King  Charles  I.,  of  England,  when  in  gallantry  to  his  queen,  he 
thought  to  surprise  her  with  a  present  of  a  diamond  buckle,  which 
he  pushed  down  her  breast,  and  tore  her  flesh  with  the  tongue; 
upon  which  she  drew  it  out,  and  flung  it  on  the  ground. 

Fairfax,  the  parliament  general,  at  the  time  of  king  Charles's  trial. 

Julius  Caesar,  when  Anthony  ofi'ered  to  put  a  diadem  on  his  head, 
and  the  people  shouted  for  joy  to  see  him  decline  it;  which  he  never 
offered  to  do  until  he  saw  their  dislike  in  their  countenances. 

Coriolanus,  when  he  withdrew  his  army  from  Eome  at  the  en- 
treaty of  his  mother. 

Hannibal,  at  Antiochus's  court. 

Beau  Fielding,  at  fifty  years  old,  when,  in  a  quarrel  upon  the 
stage,  he  was  run  into  his  breast,  which  he  opened  and  showed  to 
the  ladies,  that  he  might  move  their  love  and  pity;  but  they  all  fell 
a-laughing. 

The  count  de  Bussy  Rabutin,  when  he  was  recalled  to  court  after 
twenty  years'  banishment  into  the  country,  and  affected  to  make  the 
same  figure  he  did  in  his  youth. 

The  earl  of  Sunderland,  when  he  turned  Papist,  in  the  time  of 
king  James  II.,  and  underwent  all  the  forms  of  a  heretic  converted. 

Pope  Clement  VII.,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Rome,  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.'s  forces. 

Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  when  she  suffered  Bothwell  to  ravish 
her,  and  pleaded  that  as  an  excuse  for  marrying  him. 

King  John  of  Scotland,  when  he  gave  up  his  kingdom  to  the 
pope,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

/)3* 
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PUBLIC  ABSURDITIES  IN  ENGLAND. 


It  is  a  common  topic  of  satire,  which  you  will  hear  not  only  from 
the  mouths  of  ministers  of  state,  but  of  every  whiffler  in  office,  that 
half  a  dozen  obscure  fellows,  over  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a  dish  of  cofiFee, 
shall  presume  to  censure  the  actions  of  parliaments  and  councils,  to 
form  schemes  of  government,  and  new-model  the  commonwealth; 
and  this  is  usually  ridiculed  as  a  pragmatical  disposition  to  politics, 
in  the  very  nature  and  genius  of  the  people.  It  may  possibly  be 
true  :  and  yet  I  am  grossly  deceived  if  any  sober  man,  of  very  mo- 
derate talents,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  many  ridiculous  hurtful 
maxims,  customs,  and  general  rules  of  life  which  prevail  in  this 
kingdom,  would  not  with  great  reason  be  temptod,  according  to  the 
present  turn  of  his  humor,  either  to  laugh,  lament,  or  be  angry;  or, 
if  he  were  sanguine  enough,  perhaps  to  dream  of  a  remedy.  It  is 
the  mistake  of  wise  and  good  men,  that  they  expect  more  reason 
and  virtue  from  human  nature  than,  taking  it  in  the  bulk^  it  is  in 
any  sort  caj)ablc  of  Whoever  has  been  present  at  councils  or  assem- 
blies of  any  sort,  if  he  be  a  man  of  common  prudence^  cannot  but 
have  observed  such  results  and  opinions  to  have  frequently  passed 
a  majority,  as  he  would  be  ashamed  to  advance  in  private  conversa- 
tion. I  say  nothing  of  cruelty,  oppression,  injustice,  and  the  like, 
because  these  are  fairly  to  be  accounted  for  in  all  assemblies,  as  best 
gratifying  the  passions  and  interest  of  leaders  ;  which  is  a  point  of 
such  high  consideration,  that  all  others  must  give  place  to  it.  But 
I  would  be  understood  here  to  speak  only  of  opinions  ridionloos, 
foolish,  and  absurd ;  with  conclusions  and  actions  suitable  to  them, 
at  the  same  time  when  the  most  reasonable  propositions  are  often 
unanimously  rejected.  And  as  all  assemblies  of  men  are  liable  to 
this  accusation,  so  likewise  there  are  natural  absurdities  from  which 
the  wisest  states  are  not  exempt ;  which  proceed  less  from  the  na- 
ture of  thjeir  climate  than  that  of  their  government;  the  Ganis,  the 
IJritons,  the  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  having  retained  very  little  of 
tlie  characters  given  them  in  ancient  history. 

By  those  and  the  like  reflections,  I  have  been  often  led  to  con- 
sidcr  hoine  public  absurdities  in  our  own  country,  most  of  which  are, 
in  my  opinion,  directly  against  the  rules  of  right  reason,  and  are 
attended  with  great  inconveniences  to  the  state.     I  shall  mention 
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such  of  them  as  come  into  memory,  without  observing  any  method ; 
and  I  shall  give  my  reason  why  I  take  them  to  be  absurd  in  their 
nature,  and  pernicious  in  their  consequence. 

It  is  absurd  'that  any  person,  who  professes  a  different  form  of 
worship  from  that  which  is  national,  should  be  trusted  with  a  vote 
for  electing  members  into  the  house  of  commons;  because  every 
man  is  full  of  zeal  for  his  own  religion,  although  he  regards  not 
morality ;  and,  therefore,  will  endeavor  to  his  utmost  to  bring  in  a 
representative  of  his  own  principles,  which,  if  they  be  popular,  may 
endanger  the  reiigion  established ;  and  which,  as  it  has  formerly 
happened,  may  alter  the  whole  frame  of  government. 

A  standing  army  in  England,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  is 
a  direct  absurdity :  for  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  be  a  warlike 
nation  otherwise  than  by  our  fleets.  In  foreign  wars  we  have  no 
concern  further  than  in  conjunction  with  allies,  whom  we  may  either 
assist  by  sea,  or  by  foreign  troops  paid  with  our  money :  but  merce- 
nary troops  in  England  can  be  of  no  use,  except  to  awe  senates,  and 
thereby  promote  arbitrary  power,  in  a  monarchy  or  oligarchy. 

That  the  election  of  senators  should  be  of  any  charge  to  the  can- 
didates is  an  absurdity ;  but  that  it  should  be  so  to  a  ministry,  is  a 
manifest  acknowledgment  of  the  worst  designs.  If  a  ministry  in- 
tended the  service  of  their  prince  and  country,  or  well  understood 
wherein  their  own  security  best  consisted,  (as  it  is  impossible  that 
a  parliament  freely  elected,  according  to  the  original  institution, -can 
do  any  hurt  to  a  tolerable  prince  or  tolerable  ministry,)  they  would 
use  the  strongest  methods  to  leave  the  people  to  their  own  free 
choice ;  the  members  would  then  consist  of  persons  who  had  the 
best  estates  in  the  neighborhood  or  country,  or,  at  least,  never  of 
strangers.  And  surely  this  is  at  least  full  as  requisite  a  circum- 
stance to  a  legislator  as  to  a  juryman,  who  ought  to  be,  if  possible, 
ex  vicinio  ;  since  such  persons  must  be  supposed  the  best  judges  of 
the  wants  and  desires  of  their  several  boroughs  and  counties.  To 
choose  a  representative  for  Berwick,  whose  estate  is  at  Land's  End, 
would  have  been  thought  in  former  times  a  very  great  solecism. 
Hqw  much  more  as  it  is  at  present,  where  so  many  persons  are 
returned  for  boroughs  who  do  not  possess  a  foot  of  land  in  the 
kingdom  ? 

By  the  old  constitution,  whoever  possessed  a  freehold  in  land,  by 
which  he  was  a  gainer  of  forty  shillings  a-year,  had  the  privilege  to 
vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire.  The  good  effects  of  this  law  are 
wholly  eluded,  partly  by  the  course  of  time,  and  partly  by  corpup- 
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tion.  Forty  shillinir^  in  those  ages  were  equal  to  twenty  pounds  in 
ours;  lunl,  therclorc,  it  was  then  a  want  of  sagacity  to  fix  that  priyi- 
k'jre  to  a  iletcrniinate  sum  rather  than  to  a  certain  quantity  of  land, 
arable  or  piisture,  able  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  ©f  corn  and  hay. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  liighly  absurd,  and  against  the  intent  of  the 
law,  that  this  defect  is  not  regulated. 

But  the  matter  is  still  worse ',  for  any  gentleman  can,  upon  occa- 
sion, make  as  many  freeholders  as  his  estate  of  settlement  will  allow, 
by  making  leases  for  life  of  land  at  a  rack-rent  of  forty  shillings; 
where  a  tenant,  who  is  not  worth  one  farthing  a-year  when  his  rent 
is  paid,  shall  be  held  a  legal  voter  for  a  person  to  represent  his 
county.  Neither  do  I  enter  into  half  the  frauds  that  are  practised 
uj)on  this  occasion. 

It  is  likewise  absurd,  that  boroughs  decayed  are  not  absolutely 
extinguished,  because  the  returned  members  do  in  reality  represent 
nobody  at  all ;  and  that  several  large  towns  are  not  represented, 
though  full  of  industrious  townsmen,  who  must  advance  the  trade 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  claim  of  senators,  to  have  themselves  and  servants  exempted 
from  lawsuits  and  arrests,  is  manifestly  absurd.  The  proceedings  at 
law  are  already  so  scandalous  a  grievance,  upon  account  of  the  de- 
lays, that  they  little  need  any  addition.  Whoever  is  either  not 
able,  or  not  willing,  to  pay  his  just  debts,  or,  to  keep  other  men  out 
of  their  Ian  ds,  would  evade  the  decision  of  the  law,  is  surely  but  ill 
qualified  to  be  a  legislator.  A  criminal  with  as  good  reason  might 
sit  on  the  bench,  with  a  power  of  condemning  men  to  be  hanged 
for  their  honesty.  ]3y  the  annual  sitting  of  parliaments,  and  the 
days  of  privilege  preceding  and  subsequent,  a  senator  is  one-half  of 
the  year  beyond  the  reach  of  common  justice. 

That  the  sacred  person  of  a  senator's  footman  shall  be  free  from 
arrest,  although  he  undoes  the  poor  ale-wife  by  running  on  score,  is 
a  circumstance  of  equal  wisdom  and  justice,  to  avoid  the  great  evil 
of  his  master's  lady  wanting  her  complement  of  liveries  behind  the 
coach. 


ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  LADIES. 


There  is  a  subject  of  controversy  which  I  have  frequently  met 
with,  in  mixed  and  select  companies  of  both  sexes,  and  sometimes 
only  of  men  :  —  ^'  Whether  it  be  prudent  to  choose  a  wife  who  has 
good  natural  sense,  some  taste  of  wit  and  humor,  sufficiently  versed 
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in  her  own  natural  language,  able  to  read  and  relish  history,  books 
of  travels,  moral  or  entertaining  discourses,  and  be  a  tolerable  judge 
of  the  beauties  in  poetry  ?"  This  question  is  generally  determined 
in  the  negative  by  the  women  themselves,  but  almost  universally  by 
the  men. 

We  must  observe,  that  in  this  debate,  those  whom  we  call  men 
and  women  of  fashion  are  only  to  be  understood,  not  merchants^ 
tradesmen,  or  others  of  such  occupations  who  are  not  supposed  to 
have  shared  in  a  liberal  education.  I  except,  likewise,  all  ministers 
of  state  during  their  power,  lawyers  and  physicians  in  great  prac- 
tice, persons  in  such  employments  as  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  perhaps  some  other  conditions  of  life  which  I  cannot  call 
to  mind.  Neither  must  I  forget  to  except  all  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  from  the  general  to  the  ensign ;  because  those  qualifications 
abovementioned  in  a  wife,  are  wholly  out  of  their  element  and  com- 
prehension 'j  together  with  all  mathematicians,  and  gentlemen  lovers 
of  music,  metaphysicians,  virtuosi,  and  great  talkers,  who  have  all 
amusements  enough  of  their  own.  All  these  put  together  will 
amount  to  a  great  number  of  adversaries,  whom  I  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  encounter,  because  I  am  already  of  their  sentiments. 
Those  persons  whom  I  mean  to  include,  are  the  bulk  of  lords, 
knights,  and  squires,  throughout  England,  whether  they  reside  be- 
tween the  town  and  country,  or  generally  in  either.  I  do  also  in- 
clude those  of  the  clergy,  who  have  tolerably  good  preferments  in 
London  or  any  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  most  material  arguments  that  I  have  met  with,  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  this  great  question,  are  what  I  shall  now  impartially 
report  in  as  strong  a  light  as  I  think  they  can  bear. 

It  is  argued,  "  That  the  great  end  of  marriage  is  propagation : 
that,  consequently,  the  principal  business  of  a  wife  is  to  breed  chil- 
dren, and  to  take  care  of  them  in  their  infancy :  that  the  wife  is  to 
look  to  her  family,  watch  over  the  servants,  see  that  they  do  their 
work  :  that  she  be  absent  from  her  house  as  little  as  possible :  that 
she  is  answerable  for  everything  amiss  in  her  family :  that  she  is  to 
obey  all  the  lawful  commands  of  her  husband,  and  visit  or  be  visited 
by  no  persons  whom  he  disapproves :  that  her  whole  business,  if  well 
performed,  will  take  up  most  hours  of  the  day :  that  the  greater  she 
is,  and  the  more  servants  she  keeps,  her  inspection  must  increase 
accordingly ;  for  as  a  family  represents  a  kingdom,  so  the  wife,  .who 
is  her  husband's  first  minister,  must,  under  him,  direct  all  the  offi- 
cers of  state,  even  to  the  lowest ;  and  report  their  behavior  to  her 
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lm-li:iinl.  as  tin'  first  minister  d«H'?  to  his  prince  :  that  such  a  station 
r.'tiuins  lum-li  tiini',  ami  tlimiLclit,  and  order;  and  if  well  executed, 
1.  .IV.  s  l»ii:  littli'  tinu'  tnr  visits  or  divorsions :  that  a  humor  of  read- 
ing }MM)ks,  cxiu'pt  tlii>>o  of  devotion  or  housewitcry,  is  apt  to  turn  a 
w..in:m's  ]»rain  :  tliat  plays,  romances,  novels,  and  love-poems,  are 
unly  pri)pi'r  U)  instruct  them  how  to  carry  on  an  intrigue:  that  all 
aflictation  ol'  knowledjre,  beyond  what  is  merely  domestic,  renders 
them  vain,  conceited,  and  pretending:  that  the  natural  levity  of 
woman  wants  ])all:u<t ;  and  when  she  once  begins  to  think  she  knows 
more  tlian  others  ol'  lier  sex,  she  will  begin  to  despise  her  husband, 
and  grow  fond  of  every  et»xcomb  who  pretends  to  any  knowledge  in 
b«)oks  :  that  she  will  learn  scholastic  words ;  make  herself  ridiculous 
by  pn»nouneing  them  wrong,  and  ai)plyiug  them  absurdly  in  all 
comj)anies :  that,  in  the  mean  time,  her  household  affairs,  and  the 
care  of  her  children,  will  be  wholly  laid  aside;  her  toilet  will  be 
crowded  with  all  the  under  wits,  where  the  conversation  will  pass 
in  criticising  on  the  last  ])lay  or  poem  that  comes  out,  and  she  will 
be  careful  to  remember  all  the  remarks  that  were  made,  in  order  to 
retail  them  in  the  next  visit,  especially  in  company  who  know  no- 
thing of  tln' matter:  that  she  will  have  all  the  impertinence  of  a 
pe<lant  without  the  knowledge;  and  for  every  new  acquirement  will 
become  so  much  the  worse." 

To  say  the  truth,  that  shameful  and  almost  universal  neglect  of     t 
gootl  education  among  our  nobility,  gentry,  and  indeed  among  all    I 
others  who  are  l)orn  to  good  estates,  will  make  this  essay  of  little  use     / 
to  the  present  age;  for,  considering  the  modern  way  of  training  up     ' 
both  sexes  in  ignorancre,  idleness,  and  vice,  it  is  of  little  consequence     I 
h.»w  they  are  coupled  tog(ither.     And  therefore  my  speculations  on 
this  subject  can  be  only  ol'  use  to  a  small  number;  for,  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  world,  none  but  wise  and  good  men  can  fail  of 
missing  their  match,  whenever  they  are  disposed  to  marry;  and  cen- 
se* juiMitly  there    is  no  reason  for  complaint  on  either  side.     The     | 
forms  l)y  which  a  husband  and  wife  are  to  live,  with  regard  to  each     I 
other  and  to  the  world,  are  sufficiently  known  and  fixed,  in  direct     | 
contradiction  to  every  j)recept  of  morality,  religion,  or  civil  institu-     j 
tion ;  it  would  be  therefore  an  idle  attempt  to  aim  at  breaking  so     I 
firm  an  establishment.  I 

But  as  it  sometimes  haj)j)ens  that  an  elder  brother  dies  late  enough      ' 
to  leave  the  younger  at  the  university  after  he  has  made  some  pro-     I 
gress  in  learning;  if  we  suppose  him^  have  a  tolerable  genius, and 
a  desire  to  improve  it,  he  may  consequently  learn  to  value  and  esteem 
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wisdom  and  knowledge  wherever  he  finds  them,  even  after  his  fa- 
ther's death,  when  his  title  and  estate  come  into  his  own  possession. 
Of  this  kind;  I  reckon,  by  a  favorable  computation  there  may  possi- 
bly be  found,  by  a  strict  search  among  the  nobility  and  geutry 
throughout  England,  about  five  hundred.  Among  those  of  all  other 
callings  or  trades  who  are  able  to  maintain  a  son  at  the  university, 
about  treble  that  number.  The  sons  of  clergymen  bred  to  learning 
with  any  success,  must,  by  reason  of  their  parents'  poverty,  be  very 
inconsiderable,  many  of  them  being  only  admitted  servitors  in  col- 
leges, and  consequently  proving  good  for  nothing :  I  shall  therefore 
count  them  to  be  not  above  fourscore.  But,  to  avoid  fractions,  I 
Bhall  suppose  there  may  possibly  be  a  round  number  of  two  thousand  | 
male  human  creatures  in  England,  including  Wales,  who  have  a 
tolerable  share  of  reading  and  good  sense.  I  include  in  this  list  all 
persons  of  superior  abilities,  or  great  genius,  or  tame  judgment  and, 
taste,  or  of  profound  literature,  who,  I  am  confident,  we  may  reckon 
to  be  at  least  five-and-twenty. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  doing  an  honor  to  my 
country,  by  a  computation  which  I  am  afraid  foreigners  may  con- 
ceive to  be  partial ;  when,  out  of  only  fifteen  thousand  families  of 
lords  and  estated  gentlemen,  which  may  probably  be  their  number, 
I  suppose  one  in  thirty  to  be  tolerably  educated,  with  a  snfllcient 
share  of  good  sense.  Perhaps  the  censure  may  be  just.  And  there* 
fore,  upon  cooler  thoughts,  to  avoid- all  cavils,  I  shall  reddce  them 
to  one  thousand,  which  at  least  will  be  a  number  sufficient  to  fill 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

The  daughters  of  great  and  rich  families,  computed  after  the 
same  manner,  will  hardly  amount  to  above  half  the  number  of  Uie 
male ;  because  the  care  of  their  education  is  either  entirely  lefl  t(]f  . 
their  mothers,  or  they  are  sent  to  boarding-schools,  or  pat  into  ^ 
hands  of  English  or  French  governesses,  and  generally  the  worst 
that  can  be  gotten  for  money.  So  that  after  the  reduction  I  was 
compelled  to,  from  two  thousand  to  one,  half  the  number  of  well- 
educated  nobility  and  gentry  must  either  continue  in  a  single  life, 
or  be  forced  to  couple  themselves  with  women  for  whom  they  can 
possibly  have  no  esteem ;  I  mean  fools,  prudes,  coquettes,  game8tei% 
saunterers,  endless  talkers  of  nonsense,  splenetic  idlers,  intrigaeiSy 
given  to  scandal  and  censure,        *        ^         ♦         *         *        * 


GIIARAGTEB    OF    ABI8TOTLX. 


CIIAEACTER  OP  ARISTOTLE. 


Aristotle,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  and  tutor  to  Alexander  th« 
Great.  liis  followers  were  called  peripatetics^  from  a  Oreek  woid 
which  signifies  to  walk,  because  he  taught  his  disciples  walking. 
We  have  not  all  his  works,  and  some  of  those  which  axe  imputed 
to  him  are  supposed  not  genuine.  He  writ  upou  logic,  or  the  art 
of  reasoning;  upon  moral  and  natural  philosophy;  upon  oratQiy, 
poetry,  kc,  and  sccnis  to  be  a  person  of  the  most  compreheDBi?e 
genius  that  ever  lived. 


CHARACTER  OF  HERODOTUS. 


The  underwritten  is  copied  from  Dr.  Swifl's  hand-writing,  in  an 
edition  of  Herodotus,  by  Paul  Stephens,  the  gift  of  the  earl  of 
Clanricard  to  the  library  of  Winchester  College :  — 
<<  Judicium  de  Hcrodoto  post  longum  tempus  relecto. 

"Ctesias  mendacissimus  Herodotum  mendaciomm  argnit|  ex- 
ccptis  paucissimis,  (ut  mca  fert  sententia,)  omnimodo  ezcusandum. 
Caiteruni,  divcrticulis  abundans,  hie  pater  historioomm  filium  nar-< 
rationis  ad  tacdium  abrumpit :  unde  oritur  (ut  par  est)  legentibos 
confusio,  ct  cxinde  oblivio.  Quin  et  forsan  ipssB  narrationes  oir- 
cumstantiis  nimium  pro  re  scatcnt.  Quod  ad  caoterai,  hnnc  scrip- 
torem  inter  apprirn^  laudandos  censeo,  neque  Graecis  neque  Barbaria 
plus  aequo  faventem  aut  iniquum :  in  orationibus  fer^  brevem,  aim- 
pliccm,  nee  niniis  frequentem.  Neque  absunt  dogmata  e  quiboa 
cruditus  lector  prudcntiam  tam  moralem  quam  civilem  haniire 
poterit. 

"J.  Swift/'* 

"  Julii  6,  1720." 

*  "I  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  above  is  the  hand-writing  of  the  lato  Dr. 
Jonathan  Swift,  D.  S.  P.  D.,  from  whom  I  have  had  many  letters  and  print«d 
■everal  pieces  from  his  original  MSS. 

Gbobgr  FAULuraa. 

"  Dublin,  August  21,  1762. 
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CHARACTER  OF  PRIMATE  MARSH. 


Marsh  has  the  reputation  of  most  profound  and  universal  learn- 
ing; this  is  the  general  opinion^  neither  can  it  be  easily  disproved. 
An  old  rusty  iron  chest  in  a  banker's  shop,  strongly  locked,  and 
wonderfully  heavy,  is  full  of  gold;  this  is  the  general  opinion, 
neither  can  it  be  disproved,  provided  the  key  be  lost,  and  what  is 
in  it  be  wedged  so  close  that  it  will  not  by  any  motion  discover  the 
metal  by  the  chinking.  Doing  good  is  his  pleasure :  and  as  no  man 
consults  another  in  his  pleasures,  neither  does  he  in  this ;  by  his 
awkwardness  and  unadvisedness  disappointing  his  own  good  designs. 
His  high  station  has  placed  him  in  the  way  of  great  employments, 
which,  without  in  the  least  polishing  his  native  rusticity,  have  given 
him  a  tincture  of  pride  and  ambition.  But  these  vices  would  have 
passed  concealed  under  his  natural  simplicity  if  he  had  not  en- 
deavored to.  hide  them  by  art.  His  disposition  to  study  is  the  very 
same  with  that  of  a  usurer  to  hoard  up  money,  or  of  a  vicious  young 
fellow  to  a  wench ;  nothing  but  avarice  and  evil  concupiscence,  to 
which  his  constitution  has  fortunately  given  a  more  innocent  turn. 
He  is  sordid  and  suspicious  in  his  domestics,  without  love  or  hatred ; 
which  is  but  reasonable,  since  he  has  neither  friend  nor  enemy; 
without  joy  or  grief;  in  short,  without  all  passions  but  fear,  to  which 
of  all  others  he  has  least  temptation,  having  nothing  to  get  or  to 
lose ;  no  posterity,  relation,  or  friend,  to  be  solicitous  about :  and 
placed  by  his  station  above  the  reach  of  fortune  or  envy.  He  has 
found  out  the  secret  of  preferring  men  without  deserving  their 
thanks ;  and  where  he  dispenses  his  favors  to  persons  of  merit,  they 
are  less  obliged  to  him  than  to  fortune.  He  is  the  first  of  human 
race  that,  with  great  advantages  of  learning,  piety,  and  station;  ever 
escaped  being  a  great  man.  That  which  relishes  best  with  him,  is 
mixed  liquor  and  mixed  company ;  and  he  is  seldom  unprovided 
with  very  bad  of  both.  He  is  so  wise  as  to  value  his  own  health 
more  than  other  men's  noses,  so  that  the  most  honorable  place  at 
his  table  is  much  the  worst,  especially  in  summer.  It  has  been 
affirmed,  that  originally  he  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  wit,  till  it 

*  Br.  Marsh,  bishop  of  Ferns,  Bablin  and  Armagh.  He  was  promoted  to  th« 
last  see  in  1702,  and  died  in  1713.  He  founded  a  pablio  library  in  Dnblin,  and 
distingaished  himself  by  other  acts  of  munificence. 

V  —54 
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w;«s  «'xtru(U'(l  from  liis  lioad  to  make  room  for  other  men's  thoughts. 
Ho  will  admit  ji  jrovornor,  ])rovided  it  be  one  who  is  very  officious 
uiid  <lili«;ent,  outwardly  i)i()us,  and  one  that  knows  how  to  manage 
and  make  tlie  most  of  his  fear.  No  man  will  be  either  glad  or  sorry 
at  his  death   except  his  successor. 


CHARACTER  OF  MRS.  HOWARD. 

WRITTEN    IN   THE   YEAR   1727. 


I  SHALL  say  nothing  of  her  wit  or  beauty,  which  are  allowed  by 
all  ])ers()ns  who  can  judge  of  either,  when  they  hear  or  see  her. 
IJesides,  beauty  being  transient,  and  a  trifle,  cannot  justly  make 
part  of  a  character.  And  I  leave  others  to  celebrate  her  wit,  because 
it  will  be  of  no  use  in  that  part  of  her  character  which  I  intend  to 
draw.  Neither  sliall  1  relate  any  part  of  her  history;  further  than 
that  she  went,  in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  to  the  court  of  Hanover 
with  her  husband,  and  became  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  present 
princess  of  Wales,  living  in  expectation  of  the  queen's  [Anne's] 
death  :  upon  which  event  she  came  over  with  her  mistress,  and  has 
ever  since  continued  in  her  service ;  where,  from  the  attendance 
daily  paid  her  by  the  ministers,  and  all  expectants,  she  is  reckoned 
much  the  greatest  favorite  of  the  court  at  Leicester  House;  a 
situation  which  she  has  long  affected  to  desire  that  it  might  not  be 
believed. 

There  is  no  politician  who  more  carefully  watches  the  motions 
and  dispositions  of  things  and  persons  at  St.  James's,  nor  can  form 
his  language  with  a  more  imperceptible  dexterity  to  the  present 
jK)sture  of  a  court,  or  more  early  foresee  what  style  may  be  proper 
upon  any  approaching  juncture  of  affairs;  whereof  she  can  gather 
early  intelligence  without  asking  it,  and  often  when  even  those  from 
whom  she  has  it  are  not  sensible  that  they  are  giving  it  to  her,  but 
c(|ually  witli  others  admire  her  sagacity.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
she  both  think  they  understand  each  other,  and  are  both  equally 
mistaken. 

With  persons  where  she  is  to  manage,  she  is  very  dexterous  in 
that  point  of  skill  which  the  French  call  tdter  lepavi;  with  oihei% 
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she  is  a  very  great  vindicator  of  all  present  proceedings,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  if  she  were  under  no  concern  further  than  her  own 
conviction,  and  wondering  how  anybody  can  think  otherwise.  And 
the  dangei^is,  that  she  may  come  in  time  to  believe  herself;  which, 
under  a  change  of  princes,  and  a  great  addition  of  credit,  might 
have  bad  consequences.  She  is  a  most  unconscionable  dealer;  for, 
in  return  of  a  few  good  words,  which  she  gives  to  her  lords  and 
gentlemen  daily  waiters  before  their  faces,  she  gets  ten  thousand 
from  them  behind  her  back,  which  are  of  real  service  to  her 
character.  The  credit  she  has  is  managed  with  the  utmost  thrift : 
and  whenever  she  employs  it,  which  is  very  rarely,  it  is  only  upon 
such  occasions  where  she  is  sure  to  get  much  more  than  she  spends. 
For  instance,  she  would  readily  press  sir  Eobert  Walpole  to  do  some 
favor  for  colonel  Churchill,  or  Doddington ;  the  prince,  for  a  mark 
of  grace  to  Mr.  Shutz ;  and  the  princess,  to  be  kind  to  Mrs.  Clayton. 
She  sometimes  falls  into  the  general  mistake  of  all  courtiers,  which 
is  that  of  not  suiting  her  talents  to  the  abilities  of  others,  but  think- 
ing those  she  deals  with  to  have  less  art  than  they  really  possess, 
so  that  she  may  possibly  be  deceived  when  she  thinks  she  deceives. 
In  all  offices  of  life,  except  those  of  a  courtier,  she  acts  with 
justice,  generosity,  and  truth.  She  is  ready  to  do  good  as  a  private 
person,  and  I  would  almost  think  in  charity  that  she  will  not  do 
harm  as  a  courtier,  unless  to  please  those  in  chief  power. 

In  religion  she  is  at  least  a  latitudinarian,  being  not  an  enemy  to 
books  written  by  the  free-thinkers;  and  herein  she  is  the  more 
blameable,  because  she  has  too  much  morality  to  stand  in  need  of 
them,  requiring  only  a  due  degree  of  faith  for  putting  her  in  the 
road  to  salvation.  I  speak  this  of  her  as  a  private  lady,  not  as  a 
court  favorite ;  for,  in  the  latter  capacity,  she  can  show  neither  faith 
nor  works. 

If  she  had  never  seen  a  court,  it  is  not  impossible  that  she  might 
have  been  a  friend. 

She  abounds  in  good  words,  and  expressions  of  good  wishes,  and 
will  concert  a  hundred  schemes  for  the  service  of  those  whom  she 
would  be  thought  to  favor ;  schemes  that  sometimes  arise  from  them, 
and  sometimes  from  herself;  although,  at  the  same  time,  she  very 
well  knows  them  to  be  without  the  least  probability  of  succeeding. 
But,  to  do  her  justice,  she  never  feeds  or  deceives  any  person  with 
promises,  where  she  does  not  at  the  same  time  intend  a  degree  of 
sincerity. 
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jilio  is,  u[<^»n  the  wh'l".  an  ♦-xoii-llent  companion  for  men  of  the 
b«  -t  :i<-ruriij.Ii>liiii»-rit-.  vh'.»  have  nothing  to  desire  or  expect.* 

\\'l.:tt  jart  .-h».'  may  a«:i  hereafter  iu  a  larger  sphere,  as  lady  of  the 
!.•  ■I-«liaiiih«  r  tu  a  great  quooii,  i  u[ion  supposing  the  death  of  liia 
prt-riit  luajo.-ty  [George  1.]  and  of  the  earl  of  Soffolk,  to  whose 
tirlt;  her  hu.<*hand  succeeds.;  and  in  high  esteem  with  a  king,  neither 
>>hi:  rt'»r  I  can  furetell.  My  own  opinion  is  natural  and  ohrions;  that 
hi  r  tah-ntH  a.s  a  courtier  will  spread,  enlarge,  and  multiply  to  such 
II  ihuTee,  that  her  private  virtues,  for  want  of  room  and  time  to 
n|,«rat<',  will  be  laid  up  clean  Tlike  clothes  in  a  chest),  to  be  used 
aij«l  jfiU  on,  whenever  satiety,  or  some  reverse  of  fortune,  or  increase 
of  ill  health  ^'to  which  last  she  is  subject)  shall  dispose  her  to  retire. 
In  the  nteantime,  it  will  be  her  wisdom  to  take  care  that  they  may 
not  be  tarninhed  or  moth-eaten,  for  want  of  airing  and  tmming  at 
h;a.-t  once  a-year. 


OX  THE  DEATH  OF 

MRS.  JOHNSON,  [Stella.] 

This  day,  being  Sunday,  January  28,  1727-8,  about  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  a  servant  brought  me  a  note,  with  an  account  of  the  death 
of  the  truest,  most  virtuous,  and  valuable  friend  that  I,  or  perhaps 
any  other  person,  was  ever  blessed  with.  She  expired  about  six  in 
the  evening  of  this  day  j  and  as  soon  as  I  am  left  alone,  which  is 
about  eleven  at  night,  I  resolve,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to  say 
something  of  her  life  and  character. 

She  was  born  at  Eichmond,  in  Surrey,  on  the  13th  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  1081.  Her  father  was  a  younger  brother  of  a  good 
fanjily  in  >i'ottinghamshire,  her  mother  of  a  lower  degree;  and 
indeed  she  had  little  to  boast  of  her  birth.  I  knew  her  from  six 
ycjars  old,  and  had  some  share  in  her  education,  by  directing  what 
books  she  should  read,  and  perpetually  instructing  her  in  the 
j)rin(-iples  of  honor  and  virtue;  from  which  she  never  swerved  in 

"  I  wl.sh  I  could  tell  you  any  jigreeable  news  of  what  your  heart  is  concerned 
in  ;  hut  I  have  a  sort  of  quarrel  with  Mr?.  Howard,  for  not  loving  herself  so  well 
as  she  docs  her  friends,  for  those  she  makes  happy,  but  not  herself.  There  is  a 
^ort  of  sadness  about  her,  which  grieves  me,  and  which  I  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience will  increase  upon  an  indolent  (I  will  not  say  an  a£fected)  resignation  to 
It.  It  will  dose  in  men,  and  much  more  in  women,  who  have  a  natnral  softaesf 
which  sinks  them  even  when  reason  does  not." — Pope,  Lettert  to  a  Lady, 
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any  one  action  or  moment  of  her  life.     She  was  sickly  from  her 
childhood  until  about  the  age  of  fifteen ;  but  then  grew  into  perfect 
health,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  graceful, 
and  agreeable  young  women  in  London,  only  a  little  too  fat.     Her 
hair  was  blacker  than  a  raven,  and  every  feature  of  her  face  in  per- 
fection.    She  lived  generally  in  the  country,  with  a  family  where 
she  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  another  lady  of  more 
advanced  years.    I  was  then,  to  my  mortification,  settled  in  Ireland ; 
and  about  a  year  after,  going  to  visit  my  friends  in  England,  I 
found  she  was  a  little  uneasy  upon  the  death  of  a  person  on  whom 
she  had  some  dependence.     Her  fortune,  at  that  time,  was  in  all 
not  above  1500/.,  the  interest  of  which  was  but  a  scanty  maintenance 
in  so  dear  a  country  for  one  of  her  spirit.    Under  this  consideration, 
and  indeed  very  much  for  my  own  satisfaction,  who  had  few  friends 
or  acquaintance  in  Ireland,  I  prevailed  with  her  and  her  dear  friend 
and  companion,  the  other  lady,  to  draw  what  money  they  had  into 
Ireland,  a  great  part  of  their  fortune  being  in  annuities  upon  funds. 
Money  was  then  ten  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  besides  the  advantage  of 
returning  it,  and  all  necessaries  of  life  at  half  the  price.     They 
complied  with  my  advice,  and  soon  after  came  over ;  but  I,  happen- 
ing to  continue  some  time  longer  in  England,  they  were  much  dis- 
couraged to  live  in  Dublin,  where  they  were  wholly  strangers.   She 
was  at  that  time  about  nineteen  years  old,  and  her  person  was  soon 
distinguished.    But  the  adventure  looked  so  like  a  frolic,  the  censure 
held  for  some  time,  as  if  there  were  a  secret  history  in  such  a 
removal }  which,  however,  soon  blew  off  by  her  excellent  conduct. 
She  came  over  with  her  friend  in  the  year  1700 ;  and  they  both 
lived  together  until  this  day,  when  death  removed  her  from  us. 
For  some  years  past,  she  had  been  visited  with  continual  ill  health ; 
and  several  times,  within  these  last  two  years,  her  life  was  despaired 
of.     But,  for  this  twelvemonth  past,  she  never  had  a  day's  health ; 
and,  properly  speaking,  she  has  been  dying  six  months,  but  kept 
alive,  almost   against   nature,  by  the   generous   kindness  of  two 
physicians,  and  the  care  of  her  friends.     Thus  far  I  writ  the  same 
night  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

Never  was  any  of  her  sex  born  with  better  gifts  of  the  mind,  or 
who  more  improved  them  by  reading  and  conversation.  Yet  her 
memory  was  not  of  the  best,  and  was  impaired  in  the  latter  years 
of  her  life.  But  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  ever  once  heard  her 
make  a  wrong  judgment  of  persons,  books,  or  affairs.  Her  advice 
was  always  the  best,  and  with  the  greatest  freedom,  mixed  with  the 
54* 
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•Toutost  doconcy.  Slic  had  a  gracefulness,  somewhat  more  than 
liiiuiaii,  ill  every  iiiotu)!!,  w<>rd,  and  action.  Never  was  so  happy  a 
conj unction  dI'  civility,  freedom,  easiness,  and  sincerity.  There 
seonicd  to  be  a  combination  among  all  that  knew  her,  to  treat  her 
with  a  dignity  much  beyond  her  rank ;  yet  people  of  all  sorts  were 
never  more  easy  than  in  her  company.  Mr.  Addison,  when  he  wa8 
in  Ireland,  being  introduced  to  her,  immediately  found  her  out;  and, 
if  he  had  not  soon  after  left  the  kingdom,  assured  me  he  would  have 
used  all  endeavors  to  cultivate  her  friendship.  A  rude  or  con- 
ceited coxcomb  passed  his  time  very  ill,  upon  the  least  breach  of 
respect ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  she  had  no  mercy,  but  was  sure  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  contempt  of  the  standers-by,  yet  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  \va.s  ai^hamed  to  complain,  and  durst  not  resent.  All  of  us 
who  had  the  happiness  of  her  friendship  agreed  unanimously,  that, 
in  an  afternoon  or  evening's  conversation,  she  never  failed,  before 
we  parted,  of  delivering  the  best  thing  that  was  said  in  the  company. 
Sinne  of  us  have  written  down  several  of  her  sayings,  or  what  the 
French  call  hons  mots,  wherein  she  excelled  beyond  belief.  She 
never  mistook  the  understanding  of  others;  nor  ever  said  a  severe 
word,  but  where  a  much  severer  was  deserved. 

Her  servants  loved,  and  almost  adored  her  at  the  same  time.  She 
would,  upon  occasions,  treat  them  with  freedom;  yet  her  demeanor 
^\xi  so  awl'ul,  tliat  they  durst  not  fail  in  the  least  point  of  respect. 
She  chid  them  seldom,  but  it  was  with  severity,  which  had  an  effect 
upon  them  for  a  long  time  after. 

Januari/  29.  My  head  aches,  and  I  can  write  no  more. 

Januarj/  30.  Tuesday. 

This  is  the  night  of  the  funeral,  which  my  sickness  will  not  suffer 
me  to  attend.  It  is  now  nine  at  night ;  and  I  am  removed  mto 
another  apartment,  that  I  may  not  see  the  light  in  the  church, 
which  is  just  over-against  the  window  of  my  bed-chamber. 

With  all  the  softness  of  temper  that  became  a  lady,  she  had  the 
personal  courage  of  a  hero.  She  and  her  friends  having  removed 
their  lodgings  to  anew  house,  which  stood  solitary,  a  parcel  of  rogues, 
armed,  attempted  the  house,  where  there  was  only  one  boy.  She 
was  then  about  four-and-twenty ;  and  having  been  warned  to  appre- 
hend some  such  attempt,  she  learned  the  management  of  a  pistol; 
and  the  other  women  and  servants  being  half  dead  with  fear,  she 
stole  softly  to  her  dining-room  window,  put  on  a  black  hood  to  pre- 
vent being  seen,  primed  the  pistol  fresh,  gently  lifted  up  the  sash, 
and  taking  her  aim  with  the  utmost  presence  of  mind,  dischargel 
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die  pistol,  loaden  with  bullets,  into  the  body  of  one  villain,  who 
0tood  the  fairest  mark.  The  fellow,  mortally  wounded,  was  carried 
off  by  the  rest,  and  died  the  next  morning;  but  his  companions 
«oald  not  be  found.  The  diike  of  Ormond  had  often  drunk  her 
health  to  me  upon  that  account,  and  had  always  a  high  esteem  for 
her.  She  was,  indeed,  under  some  apprehension  of  gmng  in  a  boat, 
after  some  danger  she  had  narrowly  escaped  by  water,  but  she  was 
reasoned  thoroughly  out  of  it.  She  was  never  known  to  cry  out,  or 
discover  any  fear,  in  a  coach  or  on  horseback ;  or  any  uneasiness  by 
those  sudden  accidents  with  which  most  of  her  sex,  either  by  weak- 
ness or  affectation,  appear  so  much  disordered. 

She  never  had  the  least  absence  of  mind  in  cqnversation,  or  given 
to  interruption,  or  appeared  eager  to  put  in  her  word,  by  waiting 
iippatiently  until  another  had  done.  She  spoke  in  a  most  agreeable 
voice,  in  the  plainest  words,  never  hesitating,  except  out  of  modesty 
before  new  faces,  where  she  was  somewhat  reserved ;  nor,  among 
her  nearest  friends,  ever  spoke  much  at  a  time.  She  was  but  little 
versed  in  the  common  topics  of  female  chat :  scandal,  censure,  and 
detraction  never  came  out  of  her  mouth ;  yet,  among  a  few  friends, 
in  private  conversatioft,  she  made  little  ceremony  in  discovering  her 
contempt  of  a  coxcomb,  and  describing  all  his  follies  to  the  life ; 
but  the  follies  of  her  own  sex  she  was  rather  inclined  to  extenuate 
or  to  pity. 

When  she  was  once  convinced,  by  open  facts,  of  any  breach  of 
truth  or  honor  in  a  person  of  high  station,  especially  in  the  chnreh, 
she  could  not  conceal  her  indignation,  nor  hear  them  named  with- 
out showing  her  displeasure  in  her  countenance;  particularly  one  or 
two  of  the  latter  sort,  whom  she  had  known  and  esteemed,  but  de- 
tested above  all  mankind,  when  it  was  manifest  that  they  had  sacri- 
ficed those  two  precious  virtues  to  their  ambition,  and  could  much 
sooner  have  forgiven  them  the  common  immoralities  of  the  laity. 

Her  frequent  fits  of  sickness,  in  most  parts  of  her  life  had  pre- 
vented her  from  making  that  progress  in  reading  which  she  would 
otherwise  have  done.  She  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  story,  and  was  not  unskilled  in  that  of  Franoe  and  England. 
She  spoke  French  perfectly,  but  forgot  much  of  it  by  neglect  and 
sickness.  She  had  read  carefully  all  the  best  books  of  travels,  which 
serve  to  open  and  enlarge  the  mind.  She  understood  the  Phttonie 
and  Epicurean  philosophy,  and  judged  very  well  of  the  defects  of 
the  latter.  She  made  very  judicious  abstracts  of  the  best  books  she 
had  read.     She  understood  the  nature  of  government^  wd  eould 
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point  out  all  the  errors  of  ITobbes,  both  in  that  and  religion.  Slie 
h;i«l  a  ir»u)il  itisi,u:ht  into  physic,  and  knew  somewhat  of  anatomy ;  ia 
both  which  Aw.  was  instructed  in  her  younger  days  by  an  eminent 
j)hysician,  who  had  licr  long  under  his  care,  and  bore  the  highest 
esteem  lor  her  person  and  understanding.  She  had  a  true  taste  of 
wit  and  good  sense,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  and  was  a  perfect 
good  critic  of  style ;  neither  was  it  easy  to  find  a  more  proper  or  im- 
])artial  judge,  whose  advice  an  author  might  better  rely  on,  if  he 
intended  to  send  a  thing  into  the  world,  provided  it  was  on  a  sub- 
ject that  came  witliin  the  compass  of  her  knowledge.  Yet,  per- 
haj>s,  slie  was  sometimes  too  severe,  which  is  a  safe  and  pardonable 
error.  She  preserved  her  wit,  judgment,  and  vivacity  to  the  last, 
but  often  used  to  complain  of  her  memory. 

licr  fortune,  with  some  accession,  could  not,  as  I  have  heard  say, 
amount  to  much  more  than  2000/.,  whereof  a  great  part  fell  with 
her  life,  having  been  j)laced  upon  annuities  in  England,  and  one  in 
Ireland. 

In  a  person  so  extraordinary,  perhaps  it  may  be  pardonable  to 
mention  some  particulars,  although  of  little  moment,  farther  than  to 
set  iorth  her  character.  Some  presents  of  gold  pieces  being  often 
made  to  hor  while  she  was  a  girl,  by  her  mother  and  other  friends, 
on  j)romise  to  keep  them,  she  grew  into  such  a  spirit  of  thrift  that, 
in  about  three  years,  they  amounted  to  above  200/.  She  used  to 
show  them  with  boasting;  but  her  mother,  apprehending  she  would 
be  cheated  of  them,  prevailed,  in  some  months,  and  with  great  im- 
portunities, to  have  them  put  out  to  interest;  when  the  girl,  losing 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  counting  her  gold,  which  she  never  failed 
of  doing  many  times  in  a  day,  and  despairing  of  heaping  up  such 
another  treasure,  her  humor  took  quite  the  contrary  turn;  she  grew 
careless  and  squandering  of  every  new  acquisition,  and  so  continued 
till  about  two-and-twx'nty  ;  when,  by  advice  of  some  friends,  and  the 
fright  of  paying  large  bills  of  tradesmen  who  enticed  her  into  their 
debt,  she  began  to  reflect  upon  her  own  folly,  and  was  never  at  rest 
until  she  had  discharged  all  her  shop-bills,  and  refunded  herself  a 
considerable  sum  she  had  run  out.  After  which,  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  years,  and  a  superior  understanding,  she  became,  and  con- 
tinued all  her  life,  a  most  prudent  economist;  yet  still  with  a 
stronger  bend  to  the  liberal  side,  wherein  she  gratified  herself  by 
avoiding  all  expense  in  clothes  (which  she  ever  despised)  beyond 
what  was  merely  decent.  And,  although  her  frequent  returns  of 
sickness  were  very  chargeable,  except  fees  to  physicians,  of  which 
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»lie  met  with  several  so  generous,  that  she  could  force  nothing  on 
them  (and  indeed  she  must  otherwise  have  been  undone^)  yet  she 
never  was  without  a  considerable  sum  of  ready  money.  Lisomuoh, 
that  upon  her  death,  when  her  nearest  friends  thought  her  very  bare^ 
her  executors  found  in  her  strong  box  about  150^.  in  gold.  She 
lamented  the  narrowness  of  her  fortune  in  nothing  so  much  as  that 
it  did  not  enable  her  to  entertain  her  friends  so  often  and  in  so 
hospitable  a  manner  as  she  desired.  Yet  they  were  always  welcome ; 
and  while  she  was  in  health  to  direct,  were  treated  with  neatness 
and  elegance,  so  that  the  revenues  of  her  and  her  companion  passed 
for  much  more  considerable  than  they  really  were.  They  lived  al- 
ways in  lodgings ;  their  domestics  consisted  of  two  maids  and  one 
man.  She  kept  an  account  of  all  the  family  expenses,  from  her 
arrival  in  Ireland  to  some  months  before  her  death ;  and  she  would 
often  repine,  when  looking  back  upon  the  annals  of  her  household 
bills,  that  everything  necessary  for  life  was  double  the  price,  while 
interest  of  money  was  sunk  almost  to  one  half;  so  that  the  addition 
made  to  her  fortune  was  indeed  grown  absolutely  necessary. 

[I  since  writ  as  I  found  time.] 

But  her  charity  to  the  poor  was  a  duty  not  to  be  diminished,  and 
therefore  became  a  tax  upon  those  tradesmen  who  furnish  the  foppe- 
ries of  other  ladies.  She  bought  clothes  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
those  as  plain  and  cheap  as  consisted  with  the  situation  she  was  in ; 
and  wore  no  lace  for  many  years.  Either  her  judgment  or  fortune 
was  extraordinary  in  the  choice  of  those  on  whom  she  bestowed  her 
charity,  for  it  went  further  in  doing  good  than  double  the  sum  jTrom 
any  other  hand.  And  I  have  heard  her  say,  "  she  always  met  with 
gratitude  from  the  poor  -/'  which  must  be  owing  to  her  skill  in  dis- 
tinguishing proper  objects,  as  well  as  her  gracious  manner  in  reliev- 
ing them. 

But  she  had  another  quality  that  much  delighted  her,  although 
it  might  be  thought  a  kind  of  check  upon  her  bounty ;  however,  it 
was  a  pleasure  she  could  not  resist :  I  mean  that  of  making  agreeable 
presents ;  wherein  I  never  knew  her  equal,  although  it  be  an  affair 
of  as  delicate  a  nature  as  most  in  the  course  of  life.  She  used  to 
define  a  present,  <^  That  it  was  a  gift  to  a  ^end  of  something  he 
wanted,  or  was  fond  of,  and  which  could  not  be  easily  gotten  for 
money."  I  am  confident,  during  my  acquaintance  with  her,  she  ha% 
in  these  and  some  other  kinds  of  liberality,  disposed  of  to  the  value 
of  several  hundred  pounds.  As  to  presents  made  to  herself, 
received  them  with  great  unwillingness,  but  especially  firom  those 
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whom  Bhc  had  ever  given  any ;  being,  on  all  occasioDSy  the  most  &- 
intjrczstcd  mortal  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of. 

From  her  own  disposition,  at  least  as  much  as  from  the  freqnoit 
want  of  health,  she  seldom  made  any  visits;  bat  her  own  lodgiDgi) 
irum  before  twenty  years  old,  were  frequented  by  many  penons  of 
the  graver  sort,  who  all  respected  her  highly,  upon  her  good  sense, 
good  manners,  and  conversation.  Among  these  were  the  late  pri- 
mate Lindsay,  bishop  Lloyd^  bishop  Ashe,  bishop  Brown,  bishop 
Sterne,  bishop  Pulleyn,  with  some  others  of  later  date  ;  and  indeed 
the  greatest  number  of  her  acquaintance  was  among  the  eUargJ* 
Honor,  truth,  liberality,  good-nature,  and  modesty,  were  the  virtues 
she  chiefly  possessed,  and  most  valued  in  her  aoquaintanee :  and 
where  she  found  them,  would  be  ready  to  allow  for  some  defects; 
nor  valued  them  less  although  they  did  not  shine  in  learning  or  in 
wit;  but  would  never  give  the  least  allowance  for  any  fidlures  in  the 
former,  even  to  those  who  made  the  greatest  figure  in  either  of  the 
two  latter.  She  had  no  use  of  any  person's  liberality,  yet  her  detes- 
tiition  of  covetous  people  made  her  uneasy  if  such  a  one  was  in  her 
company ;  upon  which  occasion  she  would  say  many  things  very 
entertaining  and  humorous. 

She  never  interrupted  any  person  who  spoke;  she  laughed  at  no 
mistakes  they  made,  but  helped  them  out  with  modesty;  and  if  a 
good  thing  were  spoken,  but  neglected,  she  would  not  let  it  &11,  but 
set  it  in  the  best  light  to  those  who  were  present.  She  listened  to 
all  that  was  said,  and  had  never  the  least  distraction  or  absence  of 
thought. 

It  was  not  safe,  nor  prudent,  in  her  presence,  to  ofilend  in  the 
least  word  against  modesty ;  for  she  then  gave  full  employment  to 
her  wit,  her  contemptj^nd  resentment,  under  which  even  stupidity 
and  brutality  were  forced  to  sink  into  confusion ;  and  the  goilty 
person,  by  her  future  avoiding  him  like  a  bear  or  a  satyr,  was  never 
in  a  way  to  transgress  a  second  time. 

It  happened,  one  single  coxcomb,  of  the  pert  kind,  was  in  her 
company,  among  several  other  ladies ;  and  in  his  flippant  way,  began 
to  (loliver  some  double  meanings;  the  rest  flapped  their  &n8,  and 
used  the  other  common  expedients  practised  in  such  oases,  of  ap- 
pearing not  to  mind  or  comprehend  what  was  said.  Her  behavior 
was  very  different,  and  perhaps  may  be  censured*  She  said  thus  to 
the  man ;  "  Sir,  all  these  ladies  and  I  understand  your  meaning  very 
well,  having,  in  spite  of  our  care,  too  often  met  with  those  of  your 
sex  who  wanted  manners  and  good  sense.  But,  believe  me,  neither 
virtuous  nor  even  vicious  women  love  such  kind  of  conversation. 
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However,  I  will  leave  yon,  and  report  your  behavior;  and  whatever 
visit  I  make,  I  shall  fii^t  inquire  at  the  door  whether  yoa  are  in  the 
kouse,  that  I  may  be  sure  to  avoid  you/'  I  know  not  whether  a 
majority  of  ladies  would  approve  of  such  a  proceeding ;  but  I  believe 
the  practice  of  it  would  soon  put  an  end  to  that  corrupt  converf«- 
tion,  the  worst  effect  of  dullness,  ignorance,  impudence,  and  vul- 
garity }  and  the  highest  affront  to  the  modesty  and  understanding 
of  the  female  sex. 

By  returning  very  few  visits,  she  had  not  much  company  of  her 
own  sex,  except  those  whom  she  most  loved  for  their  easiness,  or 
esteemed  for  their  good  sense :  and  those,  not  inasting  on  ceremony 
came  often  to  her.  But  she  rather  chose  men  for  her  companions, 
the  usual  topics  of  ladies'  dbcourse  being  such  as  she  had  little 
knowledge  of,  and  less  relish.  Yet  no  man  was  upon  the  rack  to 
entertain  her,  for  she  easily  descended  to  anything  that  was  innocent 
and  diverting.  News,  politics,  censure,  family  management,  or 
town-talk,  she  always  diverted  to  something  else ;  but  these  indeed 
seldom  happened,  for  she  chose  her  company  better :  and  therefore 
many,  who  mistook  her  and  themselves,  having  solicited  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  finding  themselves  disappointed,  after  a  few  visits 
dropped  off;  and  she  was  never  known  to  inquire  into  the  reason, 
nor  ask  what  was  become  of  them. 

She  was  never  positive  in  arguing;  and  she  usuaUy  treated  those 
who  were  in'  a  manner  which  well  enough  gratified  that  unhappy 
disposition ;  yet  in  such  a  sort  as  made  it  very  contemptible,  and  at 
the  same  time  did  some  hurt  to  the  owners.  Whether  this  pro- 
ceeded from  her  easiness  in  general,  or  from  her  indifference  to  per- 
sons, or  from  her  despair  of  mending  them,  or  from  the  same  prao* 
tice  which  she  much  liked  in  Mr.  Addison,  I  cannot  determine ; 
but  when  she  saw  any  of  the  company  very  warm  in  a  wrong  opin- 
ion, she  was  more  inclined  to  confirm  them  in  it  than  oppoee  them. 
The  excuse  she  commonly  gave,  when  her  friends  asked  the  reason, 
was,  "  That  it  prevented  noise,  and  saved  time."  Yet  I  have  known 
her  very  angry  with  some,  whom  she  much  esteemed,  for  sometimes 
falling  into  that  infirmity. 

She  loved  Ireland  much  better  than  the  generality  of  those  who 
owe  both  their  birth  and  riches  to  it ;  and  having  brought  over  «U 
the  fortune  she  had  in  money,  left  the  reversion  of  the  best  part  of 
it,  1000/.,  to  Dr.  Stephen's  Hospital.  She  detested  the  tynnoj  and 
injustice  of  England  in  their  treatment  of  this  kingdosL  She  had 
indeed  reason  to  love  a  country  where  she  had  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  the  univennd  good  zep(»t  of  aU- 
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who  ever  heard  of  her,  without  one  exceptioQ,  if  I  am  told  the  tnith 
by  those  who  keep  gencrul  conversation.  TVhich  character  is  tbe 
more  extraordinary  in  falling  to  a  person  of  so  much  knowledge, 
wit,  and  vivacity,  qualities  that  are  used  to  create  envy,  and  conse- 
<|uently  censure ;  and  must  bo  rather  imputed  to  her  great  modesty, 
gentle  behavior,  and  inoffensiveness,  than  to  her  superior  virtues. 

Although  her  knowledge,  from  books  and  compaDj,  was  much 
more  extensive  than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  her  sex,  yet  she 
was  so  far  from  making  a  parade  of  it,  that  her  female  visitants,  on 
their  first  ac((uaintance,  who  expected  to  discover  it  by  what  they 
call  hard  words  and  deep  discourse,  would  be  sometimes  disappointed, 
and  say,  <^  They  found  she  was  like  other  women.''  But  wise  men, 
through  all  her  modesty,  whatever  they  discoursed  on,  could  easily 
observe  that  she  understood  them  very  well,  by  the  judgment  shown 
in  her  observations,  as  well  as  in  her  questions. 
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A  LADY  of  my  intimate  acquaintance,  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, in  which  last  kingdom  she  lived  from  the  18th  year  of  her 
age,  twenty -six  years,  had  the  most  and  finest  accomplishments  of 
any  pei-son  I  ever  knew  of  either  sex.  It  was  observed  by  all  her 
acquaintance,  that  she  never  failed  in  company  to  say  the  best  thing 
that  was  said,  whoever  was  by,  yet  her  companions  were  usually 
persons  of  the  best  understanding  in  the  kingdom.  Some  of  us, 
who  were  her  nearest  friends,  lamented  that  we  never  wrote  down 
her  remarks,  and  what  the  French  call  bons  mots.  I  will  recollect 
as  many  as  I  can  remember. 

We  were  diverting  ourselves  at  a  play  called  "What  is  it  like?" 
One  person  is  to  think,  and  the  rest,  without  knowing  the  thing,  to 
say  what  it  is  like.  The  thing  thought  on  was  the  spleen ;  she  had 
said  it  was  like  an  oyster,  and  gave  her  reason  immediately^  because 
it  is  removed  by  taking  steel  inwardly. 

Dr.  Sheridan,  who  squandered  more  than  he  could  afford,  took 
out  his  purse  as  he  sat  by  the  fire,  and  found  it  was  very  hot  j  she 
said  the  reason  was,  that  his  money  burned  in  his  pocket. 

She  called  to  her  servants  to  know  what  ill  smell  was  in  the 
Kitchen;  they  answered,  they  were  making  matches:  Well,  said 
she,  I  have  heard  matches  were  made  in  heaven,  but  by  the  brim- 
stone one  would  think  they  were  made  in  hell. 
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After  she  had  been  eating  some  sweet  thing,  a  little  of  it  hap- 
pened to  stick  on  her  lips :  a  gentleman  told  her  of  it^  and  offered 
to  lick  it  off :  she  said;  No,  sir^  I  thank  jou;  I  have  a  tongue  of  my 
own. 

In  the  late  king's  time^  a  gentleman  asked  Jervas^  the  painter, 
where  he  lived  in  London  ?  He  answered  next  door  to  the  king, 
for  his  house  was  near  St.  James's.  The  other  wondering  how  that 
oould  be ;  she  said,  you  mistake  Mr.  Jervas,  for  he  only  means  next 
door  to  the  sign  of  a  king. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  very  silly,  and  pert  in  her  company, 
at  last  began  to  grieve  at  remembering  the  loss  of  a  child,  lately 
dead.  A  bishop  sitting  by  comforted  him ;  that  he  should  be  easy 
because  the  child  was  gone  to  heaven.  No,  my  lord,  said  she,  that 
is  it  which  most  grieves  him,  because  he  is  sure  never  to  see  his 
child  there. 

Having  seen  some  letters  writ  by  a  king  in  a  vftryjarge  hand, 
and  some  persons  wondering  at  them,  she  said  it  confirmed  the  old 
saying,  That  kings  had  long  hands. 

Dr.  Sheridan,  famous  for  punning,  intending  to  sell  a  bargain, 
said,  he  had  made  a  very  good  pun.  Somebody  asked,  what  it  was  ? 
He  answered.  My  a — .  The  other  taking  offence,  she  insisted  the 
doctor  was  in  the  right,  for  everybody  knew  that  punning  was  his 
blind  side. 

When  she  was  extremely  ill,  her  physician  said,  Madam,  you  are 
near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  but  we  will  endeavor  to  get  you  up 
again.  She  answered,  Doctor,  I  fear  I  shall  be  out  of  breath  before 
I  get  up  to  the  top. 

A  dull  parson  talking  of  a  very  smart  thing,  said  to  another 
purson  as  he  came  out  of  the  pulpit,  he  was  hammering  a  long  time, 
but  could  not  remember  the  jest;  she  being  impatient  said,  I  re- 
member it  very  well,  for  I  was  there ;  Sir,  you  have  been  blunder- 
ing at  a  story  this  half  hour,  and  can  neither  make  head  nor  tail  of  it 

A  very  dirty  clergyman  of  her  acquaintance,  who  affected  smart- 
ness and  repartees,  was  asked  by  some  of  the  company  how  his  nails 
came  to  be  so  dirty :  he  was  at  a  loss,  but  she  solved  the  difficulty, 
by  saying,  The  Doctor's  nails  grew  dirty  by  scratching  himself. 

A  quaker  apothecary  sent  her  a  vial  corked  ?  it  had  a  broad  brim, 
and  a  label  of  paper  about  its  neck.  "What  is  that?"  said  she; 
"  my  apothecary's  son  ?"  The  ridiculous  resemblance,  and  the  Bud- 
denness  of  the  question,  set  us  all  a-laughing. 
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III. 

O  MERCIFUL  Father,  who  never  afflictest  thy  children,  hut  for 
their  own  good,  and  with  justice,  over  which   thy  mercy  always 
prevailoth,  either  to  turn  them  to  repentance,  or  to  punish  them  in 
the  present  life,  in  order  to  reward  them  in  a  hotter;  take  pity,  we 
beijecch  thee,  upon  this  thy  poor  afflicted  servant,  languishing  so 
long  and  so  grievously  under  the  weight  of  thy  hand.     Give  her 
strength,  0  Lord,  to  support  her  weakness ;  and  patience  to  endure 
her  pains,  without  repining  at  thy  correction.     Forgive  every  rash 
and  inconsiderate  expression  which  her  anguish  may  at  any  time 
force  from  her  tongue,  while  her  heart  continueth  in  an  entire  sub- 
mission to  thy  will.     Suppress  in  her,  0  Lord,  all  eager  desires  of 
life,  and  lessen  her  fears  of  death,  by  inspiring  into  her  an  humble, 
yet  assured  hope  of  thy  mercy.     Give  her  a  sincere  repentance  for 
all  her  transgressions  and  omissions,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  her  life  in  endeavoring  to  her  utmost  to  observe 
all  thy  precepts.  We  beseech  thee  likewise  to  compose  her  thoughts, 
and  preserve  to  her  the  use  of  her  memory  and  reason  during  the 
course  of  her  sickness.     Give  her  a  true  conception  of  the  vanity, 
folly,  and  insigniticancy  of  all  human  things;  and  strengthen  her 
so  as  to  beget  in  her  a  sincere  love  of  thee  in  the  midst  of  her  suf- 
ferings.    Accept  and  impute  all  her  good  deeds,  and  forgive  her  all 
those  offences  against  thee  which  she  hath  sincerely  repented  of,  or 
through  the  failure  of  memory  hath  forgot.     And  now,  O  Lord,  we 
turn  unto  thee,  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  the  rest  of  our  sorrowful 
friends.     Let  not  our  grief  afflict  her  mind,  and  thereby  have  an  ill 
effect  on  her  present  distemper.     Forgive  the  sorrow  and  weakness 
of  those  among  us,  who  sink  under  the  grief  and  terror  of  losing  so 
dour   and   useful  a  friend.     Accept  and  pardon  our  most  earnest 
prayers  and  wishes  for  her  longer  continuance  in  this  evil  world,  to 
do  what  thou  art  pleased  to  call  thy  service,  and  is  only  her  bounden 
duty;  that  she  may  be  still  a  comfort  to  us,  and  to  all  others  who 
will  want  the  benefit  of  her  conversation,  her  advice,  her  good  offices, 
or  her  charity.     And  since  thou  hast  promised,  that  where  two  or 
three  arc  gathered  together  in  thy  name,  thou  wilt  be  in  the  midst 
of  them  to  grant  their  requests;  0  gracious  Lord,  grant  to  us,  who 
are  here  met  in  thy  name,  that  those  requests,  which  in  the  utmost 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  our  hearts  we  have  now  made  in  behalf 
of  this  thy  distressed  servant,  and  of  ourselves,  may  be  effectually 
answered  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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CHARACTER  OF  DR.  SHERIDAN. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1788. 


Doctor  Thomas  Sheridan  died  at  Rathfarnliam,  the  10th  of 
October^  1738^  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon :  his  diseases 
were  a  dropsy  and  asthma.  He  was  doubtless  the  best  instructor 
of  youth  in  these  kingdoms^  or,  perhaps,  in  Europe ;  and  as  great  a 
master  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  He  had  a  very  fruitful 
invention,  and  a  talent  for  poetry.  His  English  verses  were  full  of 
wit  and  humor,  but  neither  his  prose  nor  verse  sufficiently  correct : 
however,  he  would  readily  submit  to  any  friend  who  had  a  true 
taste  in  prose  or  verse.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  very  great  col- 
lection, in  several  volumes,  of  stories,  humorous,  witty,  wise,  or  some 
way  useful,  gathered  from  a  vast  number  of  Greek,  Eoman,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  writers.  I  believe  I  may  have  seen 
about  thirty,  large  enough  to  make  as  many  moderate  books  in 
octavo.  But  among  these  extracts,  there  were  many  not  worth 
regard ;  for  five  or  six,  at  least,  were  of  little  use  or  entertainment. 
He  was  (as  it  is  frequently  the  case  in  men  of  wit  and  learning) 
what  the  French  call  a  diipe,  and  in  a  very  high  degree.  The 
greatest  dunce  of  a  tradesman  could  impose  upon  him,  for  he  was 
altogether  ignorant  in  worldly  management.  His  chief  shining 
quality  was  that  of  a  schoolmaster :  here  he  shone  in  his  proper 
element.  He  had  so  much  skill  and  practice  in  the  physiognomy 
of  boys,  that  he  rarely  mistook  at  the  first  view.  His  scholars  loved 
and  feared  him.  He  often  rather  chose  to  shame  the  stupid;  but 
punish  the  idle,  and  expose  them  to  all  the  lads,  which  was  more 
severe  than  lashing.  Among  the  gentlemen  in  this  kingdom  who 
have  any  share  of  education,  the  scholars  of  Dr.  Sheridan  infinitely 
excel,  in  number  and  knowledge,  all  their  brethren  sent  fhun  other 
schools. 

To  look  on  the  doctor  in  some  other  lights,  he  was  in  many  things 
very  indiscreet,  to  say  no  worse.  He  acted  like  too  many  clergy- 
men, who  are  in  haste  to  get  married  when  very  young ;  and  from 
hence  proceeded  all  the  miseries  of  his  life.  The  portion  he  got 
proved  to  be  just  the  reverse  of  600Z.,  for  he  was  poorer  by  a  thou- 
sand :  so  many  incumbrances  of  a  mother-in-law,  and  poor  relations 
55* 
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whom  he  wa8  forccil  to  support  for  many  years.  Instead  of  breed- 
ing up  his  duuglitcrs  to  housewifery  and  plain  clothes^  he  got  them, 
at  a  great  expense,  to  be  clad  like  ladies  who  had  plentiful  fortunes; 
made  them  only  learn  to  sing  and  dance^  to  draw  and  design,  to 
give  them  rich  silks  and  other  fopperies ;  and  his  two  eldest  were 
married,  without  his  consent,  to  young  lads  who  had  nothing  to 
settle  on  them.  However,  he  had  one  son,  whom  the  doctor  sent 
to  Westminster  school,  although  he  could  ill  a£ford  it  The  boy  was 
there  immediately  taken  notice  of,  upon  examination :  although  a 
mere  stranger,  he  was,  by  pure  merit,  elected  a  king's  scholar.  It 
is  true,  their  maintenance  falb  something  short;  the  doctor  was 
then  so  poor,  that  he  could  not  add  fourteen  pounds  to  enable  the 
boy  to  finish  the  year ;  which  if  he  had  done,  he  would  have  been 
removed  to  a  higher  class,  and,  in  another  year,  would  have  been 
sped  off  (that  is  the  phrase)  to  a  fellowship  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge : 
but  the  doctor  was  forced  to  recall  him  to  Dublin,  and  had  friends 
in  our  university  to  send  him  there,  where  he  has  been  chosen  of 
the  foundation ;  and  I  think  has  gotten  an  exhibition^  and  designs 
to  stand  for  a  fellowship.* 

The  doctor  had  a  good  church  living,  in  the  south  parts  of  Ire- 
land, given  him  by  lord  Carteret ;  who,  being  very  learned  himself, 
encourages  it  in  others.  A  friend  of  the  doctor's  prevailed  on  his 
excellency  to  grant  it.  The  living  was  well  worth  150/.  per  annum, 
lie  changed  it  very  soon  for  that  of  Dunboyn  ;  which,  by  the  kna- 
very of  the  farmers,  and  power  of  the  gentlemen,  fell  so  very  low 
that  he  could  never  get  80/.  He  then  changed  that  Hying  far  the 
free-school  of  Cavan,  where  he  might  have  lived  well  in  so  cheap  a 
country  on  80/.  salary  per  annum,  besides  his  scholars;  bat  the  air, 
he  said,  was  too  moist  and  unwholesome,  and  he  could  not  bear  the 
company  of  some  persons  in  that  neighborhood.  Upon  this  he  sold 
the  school  for  about  400/.,  spent  the  money,  grew  into  disease,  and 
died. 

It  would  be  very  honorable,  as  well  as  just,  in  those  many  per- 
sons of  quality  and  fortune  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  eduoa- 
ted  under  Dr.  Sheridan,  if  they  would  please  to  erect  some  decent 
monument  over  his  body,  in  the  church  where  it  is  deposited. 

*  Thomas  Sheridan,  an  actor  of  celebrity,  who  also  distiDgnlshed  himself  by 
Lectures  on  Jllocution,  and  an  excellent  life  of  Swift.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  and  highly-gifted  Kichard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND  SOLOMON, 

[Dr.  Sheridan.]  1725. 


After  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  the  dean  had  treated  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Sheridan  in  the  preceding  character,  there  can  be  no  need  of  any  apology  for  the 
j€u  iTesprit  here  preserred.    It  was  originally  published  in  1776,  by  dean  Swift. 


He  became  acquainted  with  a  person  distinguished  for  poetical 
and  other  writings,  and  in  an  eminent  station,  who  treated  him  with 
great  kindness  on  all  occasions,  and  he  became  familiar  in  this  per- 
son's house.  [Dean  Swift.]  In  three  months*  time,  Solomon,  without 
the  least  provocation,  writ  a  long  poem,  describing  that  person's 
muse  to  be  dead,  and  making  a  funeral  solemnity  with  asses^  owl8| 
&c.,  and  gave  the  copy  among  all  his  acquaintance. 

Solomon  became  acquainted  with  a  most  deserving  lady,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  above  person  [Stella],  who  entertained  him  also 
as  she  would  a  brother ;  and,  upon  giving  him  a  little  good  advice 
in  the  most  decent  manner,  with  relation  to  his  wife,  he  told  her, 
**  She  was  like  other  women,  as  bad  as  she  was ;  and  that  they  were 
all  alike." 

Solomon  has  no  ill  design  upon  any  person  but  himself,  and  he  is 
the  greatest  deceiver  of  himself  on  all  occasions. 

His  thoughts  are  sudden,  and  the  most  unreasonable  always  comes 
uppermost;  and  he  constantly  resolves  and  acts  upon  his  first 
thoughts,  and  then  asks  advice,  but  never  once  before. 

The  person  above  mentioned,  whom  he  lampooned  in  three  months 
after  their  acquaintance,  procured  him  a  good  preferment  from  the 
.  lord-lieutenant  [lord  Carteret] :  upon  going  down  to  take  possession, 
Solomon  preached,  at  Cork,  a  sermon  on  king  George's  birth-day, 
on  this  text,  "  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  Solomon 
having  been  famous  for  a  high  Tory,  and  suspected  as  a  Jacobite,  it 
was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  anything  for  him :  but  that  person^ 
being  an  old  friend  of  lord  Carteret,  prevailed  against  all  Solomon's 
enemies,  and  got  him  made  likewise  one  of  his  excellency's  chap- 
lains. But,  upon  this  sermon,  he  was  struck  out  of  the  list,  and 
forbid  the  castle,  until  that  same  person  brought  him  again  to  the 
lieutenant,  and  made  them  friends. 

A  fancy  sprung  in  Solomon's  head,  that  a  house  near  Dablin 
would  be  commodious  for  him  and  his  boarders  to  lodge  in  on  Sator 
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On  the  day  appointed,  he  will  be  absent,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  they  all  ^o  back  disappointed :  when  he  is  told  of  this, 
ho  is  ])leascd  because  it  shows  him  to  be  a  genius  and  a  man  of 
learning. 

Having  lain  many  years  under  the  obloquy  of  a  high  Tory  and 
Jacobite,  upon  the  present  queen's  birth-day  he  writ  a  song,  to  be 
performed  before  the  government  and  those  who  attended  them,  in 
praise  of  the  queen  and  king,  on  the  common  topics  of  her  beauty, 
wit,  family,  love  of  England,  and  all  other  virtues,  wherein  the  king 
and  the  royal  children  were  sharers.  It  was  very  hard  to  avoid  ;the 
common  topics.  A  young  collegian  who  had  done  the  same  job  the 
year  before,  got  some  reputation  on  account  of  his  wit.  Solomon 
would  needs  vie  with  him,  by  which  he  lost  all  the  esteem  of  his 
old  friends  the  Tories,  and  got  not  the  least  interest  with  the  Whigs; 
for  they  are  now  too  strong  to  want  advocates  of  that  kind ;  and 
therefore  one  of  the  lords  justices,  reading  the  verses  in  some  com- 
pany, said,  ''Ah,  doctor  I  this  shall  not  do.''  His  name  was  at  length 
in  the  title-page ;  and  he  did  this  without  the  knowledge  or  advice 
of  one  living  soul,  as  he  himself  confesseth. 

His  full  conviction  of  having  acted  wrong  in  an  hundred  instances, 
leaves  him  as  positive  in  the  next  instance,  as  if  he  had  never  been 
mistaken  in  his  life ;  and  if  you  go  to  him  the  next  day,  and  find 
him  convinced  in  the  last,  he  hath  another  instance  ready^  wherein 
he  is  as  positive  as  he  was  the  day  before. 


A  SERIOUS  AND  USEFUL  SCHEME 
TO   MAKE  AN  HOSPITAL  FOR  INCURABLES 

OP  UNIVERSAL  BENEFIT  TO  ALL  HIS  MAJESTY'S  SUBJECTS. 

Humbly  addressed  to  the  right  honorable  Lord  *  *  *,  the  right  honorable  lir 
•  *  ♦,  and  to  the  right  honorable  *  *  ♦. 

Foecunda  culpoe  secula.  —  Hon. 


There  is  not  anything  which  contributes  more  to  the  repntation 
of  particular  persons,  or  to  the  honor  of  a  nation  in  general^  than 
erecting  and  endowing  proper  edifices  for  the  reception  of  tboee  who 
labor  under  diflforent  kinds  of  distress.  The  diseased  and  unfortu- 
nate are  thereby  delivered  from  the  misery  of  wanting  assistance, 
and  others  are  delivered  from  the  misery  of  beholding  them. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  genius  of  the  people  of  England  is  strongly 
turned  to  public  charities,  and  to  so  noble  a  degree,  that  almost  in 
every  part  of  this  great  and  opulent  city,  and  also  in  many  of  the 
adjacent  villages,  we  meet  with  a  great  variety  of  hospitals,  supported 
by  the  generous  contributions  of  private  families,  as  well  as  by  the 
liberality  of  the  public.  Some  for  seamen  worn  out  in  the  services 
of  their  country,  and  others  for  infirm  disabled  soldiers ;  some  for 
the  maintenance  of  tradesmen  decayed,  and  others  for  their  widotTO 
and  orphans ;  some  for  the  service  of  those  who  linger  under  tedious 
distempers,  and  others  for  such  as  are  deprived  of  their  reason. 

But  I  find,  upon  nice  inspection,  that  there  is  one  kind  of  charity 
almost  totally  disregarded,  which,  nevertheless,  appears  to  me  of  so 
excellent  a  nature,  as  to  be  at  present  more  wanted  and  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  ease,  quietness,  and  felicity  of  this  whole  kingdom  than 
any  other  can  possibly  be  :  I  mean  an  hospital  for  incurables. 

I  must  indeed  confess,  that  an  endowment  of  this  nature  would 
prove  a  very  large  and  perpetual  expense.  However,  I  have  not  the 
least  diffidence  that  I  shall  be  able  effectually  to  coDvince  the  world 
that  my  present  scheme  for  such  an  hospital  is  very  practicable,  and 
must  be  very  desirable  by  every  one  who  hath  the  interest  of  his 
country,  or  his  fellow-creature^^,  really  at  heart. 

It  is  observable,  that  although  the  bodiee  of  hunian  creatures  be 
affected  with  an  infinite  variety  of  disorders,  whieh  elude  the  power 
of  medicine,  and  are  often  found  to  be  inoumble,  yet  their  minds 
are  also  overrun  with  an  equal  variety,  which  no  skillj  no  power,  no 
medicine,  can  alter  or  amend.  And  I  thiuk  that,  out  of  regard  to 
the  public  peace  and  emolumunt,  as  well  us  the  repose  of  manj  pious 
and  valuable  families,  this  latter  species  of  incurables  ought  prioei- 
pally  to  engage  our  attention  and  beneficence* 

I  believe  an  hospital  for  such  ineurables  will  be  universally 
allowed  necessary,  if  we  only  cou^ider  what  numbers  of  absolute 
incurables  every  profession,  rank,  and  degree,  would  perpetually 
produce,  which  at  present  are  only  nationjil  grievanceSj  and  of  which 
we  can  have  no  other  effectual  method  to  purge  the  kingdom. 

For  instance,  let  any  man  seriously  consider  what  numbers  there 
are  of  incurable  fools,  incurable  knati^s,  inourable  scolds,  incurable 
scribblers,  (besides  myself,)  incurable  coxeombs,  incurable  infideU, 
incurable  liars,  incurable  whores,  in  all  places  of  public  resort;— 
not  to  mention  the  incurably  vain,  incurably  enviou.?,  ineurably 
proud,  incurably  affected,  incmiibly  impertinent,  and  10^000  other 
incurables  which  I  must  of  noceei^itY  pass  over  in  silence^  lest  1 
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should  swell  tins  essay  into  a  volume.  And^  without  douht,  everj 
unjtrcjuilicrd  {ktsuii  will  agree  that,  out  of  mere  Christian  charitji 
the  public  oii^lit  to  1)0  eased  as  much  as  possible  of  this  troublesome 
and  intolerable  variety  of  incurables. 

And,  lirst,  Under  the  deuominatioQ  of  incurable  fools,  we  may 
rcajsonably  expect  that  such  an  hospital  would  be  furnished  with 
considerable  numbers  of  the  growth  of  our  own  universities,  who  at 
present  appear  in  various  professions  in  the  world,  under  the  Tene- 
rable  titles  of  physicians,  barristers,  and  ecclesiastics. 

And  a.s  those  ancient  seminaries  have  been  for  some  years  past 
accounted  little  better  than  nurseries  of  such  sort  of  incurables,  it 
should  seem  highly  commendable  to  make  some  kind  of  provi^on 
for  them,  because  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  they  are  to  be 
supported  by  their  own  particular  merit  in  their  several  callingSi 
they  must  necessarily  ac(|uire  but  a  very  indifferent  maintenance. 

1  would  not  willingly  be  here  suspected  to  cast  reflections  on  any 
order  of  men,  as  if  I  thought  that  small  gains  from  the  profession 
of  any  art  or  science,  were  always  an  undoubted  sign  of  an  equally 
small  degree  of  understanding  ]  for  I  profess  myself  to  be  somewhat 
inclined  to  a  very  opposite  opinion,  having  frequently  observed  that, 
at  the  bar,  the  pulse,  and  the  pulpit,  those  who  have  the  least  learn- 
ing or  sense  to  plead  meet  generally  with  the  largest  share  of  pro- 
motions and  profit:  of  which  many  instances  might  be  produced; 
but  the  public  seems  to  want  no  conviction  in  this  particular. 

Under  the  same  denominations  we  may  further  expect  a  large  and 
ridiculous  quantity  of  old  rich  widows,  whose  eager  and  impatient 
appetites  inflame  them  with  extravagant  passions  for  fellows  of  a 
very  different  age  and  complexion  from  themselves,  who  purchase 
contempt  and  aversion  with  good  jointures,  and  being  loaded  with 
years,  infirmities,  and  probably  ill-humor,  are  forced  to  bribe  into 
their  embraces  such  whose  fortunes  and  characters  are  equally  des- 
perate. 

Besides,  our  collection  of  incurable  fools  would  receive  an  in- 
credible addition  from  every  one  of  the  following  articles: — 

From  young  extravagant  heirs,  who  are  just  of  a  competent  age 
to  become  the  bubbles  of  jockeys,  spoj?tsmen,  gamesters,  bulliea, 
sharpers,  courtezans,  and  such  sort  of  honorable  pickpockets. 

From  misers,  who  half  starve  themselves  to  feed  the  prodigality 
of  their  heirs,  and  who  proclaim  to  the  world  how  unworthy  they 
are  of  possessing  estates  by  the  wretched  and  ridiculous  methods 
they  take  to  enjoy  them. 
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From  contentious  people  of  all  conditions,  who  are  content  to 
waste  the  greatest  part  of  their  own  fortunes  at  law,  to  be  the  in- 
Btruments  of  impoverishing  others. 

From  those  who  have  any  confidence  in  profession  of  friendship, 
before  trial,  or  any  dependence  on- the  fidelity  of  a  mistress. 

From  young  illiterate  squires,  who  travel  abroad  to  import  lewd- 
ness, conceit,  arrogance,  vanity,  and  foppery,  of  which  commodities 
there  seems  to  be  so  great  an  abundance  at  home. 

From  young  clergymen  who  contrive,  by  matrimony,  to  acquire 
a  family  before  they  have  obtained  the  necessary  means  to  main- 
tain one. 

From  those  who  have  considerable  estates  in  different  kingdoms, 
and  yet  are  so  incurably  stupid  as  to  spend  their  whole  incomes  in 
this. 

These  and  several  other  articles  which  might  be  mentioned,  would 
afford  us  a  perpetual  opportunity  of  easing  the  public,  by  having  an 
hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  such  incurables ;  who  at  present, 
either  by  the  over-fondness  of  near  relations,  or  the  indolence  of  the 
magistrates,  are  permitted  to  walk  abroad,  and  appear  in  the  most 
crowded  places  of  this  city,  as  if  they  were  indeed  reasonable 
creatures. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  hint,  that,  under  this  article,  there  is  a 
modest  probability  that  many  of  the  clergy  would  be  found  properly 
qualified  for  admittance  into  the  hospital,  who  might  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  chaplains,  and  save  the  unnecessary  expense  of  salaries. 

To  these  fools,  in  order  succeed  such  as  may  justly  be  included 
under  the  extensive  denomination  of  incurable  knaves ;  of  which  our 
several  inns  of  court  would  constantly  afford  us  abundant  supplies. 

I  think,  indeed,  that,  of  this  species  of  incurables,  there  ought 
to  be  a  certain  limited  number  annually  admitted,  which  number, 
neither  any  regard  to  the  quiet  or  benefit  of  the  nation,  nor  any 
other  charitable  or  public-spirited  reason,  should  tempt  us  to  ex- 
ceed ;  because,  if  all  were  to  be  admitted  on  such  a  foundation,  who 
might  be  reputed  incurable  of  this  distemper ;  and  if  it  were  possible 
for  the  public  to  find  any  place  large  enough  for  their  reception,  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  all  our  inns,  which  are  at  this  day  so 
crowded,  would  in  a  short  time  be  emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
the  law,  that  beneficial  craft,  want  hands  to  conduct  it. 

I  tremble  to  think  what  herds  of  attorneys,  solicitors,  pettifoggers, 
scriveners,  usurers,  hackney-clerks,  pickpockets,  pawnbrokers,  jail- 
ors, and  justices  of  the  peace,  would  hourly  be  driven  to  such  ui 
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hdspital ;  and  what  disturbance  it  might  also  create  in  several  noblo 
and  wealthy  lamilics. 

What  unexpected  distress  might  it  prove  to  several  men  of  for- . 
tune  and  quality  to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  their  rich  stewards,  ia 
whom  they  had  for  many  years  reposed  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
to  find  them  irrecoverably  lodged  among  such  a  ooUeotion  of  in- 
curables ! 

How  many  orphans  might  then  expect  to  see  their  goaidianB  hur- 
ried away  to  the  hospital ;  ted  how  many  greedy  ezeoutois  find  rea- 
son to  lament  the  want  of  opportunity  to  pillage  I 

Would  not  Exchange  Alley  have  cause  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of 
its  stock-jobbers  and  brokers;  and  the  Charitable  Corpcnration  for 
the  confinement  of  many  of  its  directors  f 

Might  not  AVcstminster-hall,  as  well  as  all  the  gaming-houses  in 
this  great  city,  be  entirely  unpeopled ;  and  the  professors  of  art  in 
each  of  those  assemblies  become  useless  in  their  vocations,  by  being 
deprived  of  all  future  opportunity  to  be  dishonest  ? 

In  short,  it  might  put  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion  and  dis- 
order; and  we  should  find  that  the  entire  revenues  of  this  nation 
would  be  scarce  able  to  support  so  great  a  number  of  incurables,  in 
this  way,  as  would  appear  qualified  for  admission  into  our  hospital. 

For  if  we  only  consider  how  this  kingdom  swarms  with  quadrille- 
tables,  and  gaming-houses,  both  public  and  private,  and  also  how 
each  of  those  houses,  as  well  as  Westminster-hall  aforesaid,  swarms 
with  knaves  who  are  anxious  to  win,  or  fools  who  have  anything  to 
lose,  we  may  be  soon  convinced  how  necessary  it  will  be  to  limit  the 
number  of  incurables,  comprehended  under  these  titles,  lest  the 
foundation  should  prove  insufficient  to  maintain  any  others  besides 
them. 

However,  if  by  this  scheme  of  mine  the  nation  can  be  eased  of 
20,000  or  30,000  such  incurables,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  esteemed 
somewhat  beneficial,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public 

The  next  sort  for  whom  I  would  gladly  provide,  and  who  for  se- 
veral generations  have  proved  insupportable  plagues  and  grievances 
to  the  good  people  of  England,  are  those  who  may  properly  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  character  of  incurable  scolds. 

I  own  this  to  be  a  temper  of  so  desperate  a  nature  that  few  females 
can  be  found  willing  to  own  themselves  anyway  addicted  to  it;  and 
yet  it  is  thought  that  there  is  scarce  a  single  parson,  'prentice,  al- 
derman, squire,  or  husband,  who  would  not  solemnly  avouch  the 
very  reverse. 

I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  the  word  scold  might  be  changed  for 
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some  more  gentle  term,  of  eqnal  signification ;  because  I  am  con« 
vinced  that  the  very  name  is  as  offensive  to  female  ears  as  the  effects 
of  that  incurable  distemper  are  to  the  ears  of  the  men ;  which^  to  be 
sure,  is  inexpressible. 

And  that  it  hath  been  always  customary  to  honor  the  very  same 
kind  of  actions  with  different  appellations^  only  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  is  evident  to  common  observation. 

For  instance :  How  many  lawyers,  attorneys,  solicitors,  under-she- 
riffs, intriguing  chambermaids,  and  court ter-officers,  are  continually 
guilty  of  extortion,  bribery,  oppression,  and  many  other  profitable 
knaveries,  to  drain  the  purses  of  those  with  whom  they  are  in  any 
way  concerned !  And  yet  all  these  different  expedients  to  raise  a 
fortune  pass  generally  under  the  milder  names  of  fees,  perquisites, 
vales,  presents,  gratuities,  and  such  like ;  although,  in  strictness  of 
speech,  they  should  be  called  robbery,  and  consequently  be  rewarded 
with  a  gibbet. 

Nay,  how  many  honorable  gentlemen  might  be  enumerated  who 
keep  open  shop  to  make  a  trade  of  iniquity ;  who  teach  the  law  to 
wink  whenever  power  or  profit  appears  in  her  way :  and  contrive  to 
grow  rich  by  the  vice,  the  contention,  or  the  follies  of  mankind ; 
and  who,  nevertheless,  instead  of  being  branded  with  the  harsh- 
sounding  names  of  knaves,  pilferers,  or  public  oppressors,  (as  they 
justly  merit,)  are  only  distinguished  by  the  title  of  justices  of  the 
peace ;  in  which  single  term,  all  those  several  appellations  are  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  implied. 

But  to  proceed.  When  first  I  determined  to  prepare  this  scheme 
for  the  use  and  inspection  of  the  public,  I  intended  to  examine  one 
whole  ward  in  this  city,  that  my  computation  of  the  number  of  in- 
curable scolds  might  be  more  perfect  and  exact.  But  I  found'  it 
impossible  to  finish  my  progress  through  more  than  one  street. 

I  made  my  first  application  to  a  wealthy  citizen  in  Comhill,  com- 
mon councilman  for  his  ward,  to  whom  I  hinted,  that  if  he  knew 
e'er  an  incurable  scold  in  the  neighborhood,  I  had  some  hope  to 
provide  for  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hinder  her  from  being  fur- 
ther troublesome.  He  referred  me  with  great  delight  to  his  next- 
door  friend ;  yet  whispered  me,  that,  with  much  greater  ease  and 

pleasure,  he  could  furnish  me  out  of  his  own  family ,  and  begged 

the  preference. 

His  next-door  friend  owned  readily  that  his  wife's  qualifications 
were  not  misrepresented,  and  that  he  would  cheerftdly  contribute 
to  promote  so  useful  a  scheme;  but  positively  asserted^  thiit  it  would 
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1)0  nf  small  sorv}(M«  to  r'ul  the  nci'rhborhood  of  one  woman,  yrliile 
mch  iniiltituilos  wouM  remain  all  ocjuully  insupportable. 

Hv  which  (•inuinstauce  I  conjectured  that  the  quantity  of  these 
imural'les  in  li«»iulnn,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  TTOuld  be  very 
(•nii>iilrralile,  ami  that  a  generous  contribution  might  reasonably  be 
ixiHTtcd  lor  such  an  hospital  as  1  am  recommending. 

Ht>i(les,  the  number  of  these  female  incurables  would  probably 
be  Vi'ry  niueh  increased  by  additional  quantities  of  old  maids,  who, 
iK'inir  wearied  with  concealing  their  ill-humor  for  one-half  of  their 
livi's,  are  impatient  to  give  it  lull  vent  in  the  other.  For  old  mjuds, 
like  old  thin-bodied  wines,  instead  of  growing  more  agreeable  by 
vtrars,  are  observed,  ior  the  most  part,  to  become  intolerably  sharp, 
hour,  and  useh'ss. 

I'nder  this  denomination  also  we  may  expect  to  be  furnished  with 
as  large  a  collection  of  old  bachelors,  especially  those  who  have  es- 
tat'-s,  and  but  a  moderate  degree  of  understanding.  For  an  old 
wealthy  bachelor,  being  perpetually  surrounded  with  a  set  of  flat- 
terers, cousins,  ])oor  dependants,  and  would-be  heirs,  who,  for  their 
own  views,  submit  to  his  j)ervcrscncss  and  caprice,  becomes  insen- 
sihly  infected  with  this  scolding  malady,  which  generally  proves  in- 
eural)l(»,  and  remlers  him  disagreeable  to  his  friends,  and  a  fit  sub- 
ject tor  ridicule  to  his  enemies. 

As  to  the  incurable  scribblers,  (of  which  society  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member,)  they  probably  are  innumerable;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  provide  for  one-tenth 
part  of  their  fraternity.  However,  as  this  set  of  incurables  are  ge- 
nerally more  plagued  with  poverty  than  any  other,  it  will  be  a  double 
charity  to  admit  them  on  the  foundation ;  a  charity  to  the  world,  to 
whom  they  arc  a  common  pest  and  nuisance;  and  a  charity  to  them- 
selves, to  relieve  them  from  want,  contempt,  kicking,  and  several 
other  accidents  of  that  nature,  to  which  they  are  continually  liable. 

(;  rub-street  itself  would  then  have  reason  to  rejoice  to  see  so 
many  of  its  half-starved  manufacturers  simply  provided  for,  and  the 
w  hole  tribe  of  meagre  incurables  would  probably  shout  for  joy  at 
being  delivered  from  the  tyranny  and  garrets  of  printers,  publishers, 
and  booksellers. 

What  a  mixed  multitude  of  ballad-writers,  ode-makers,  translators, 
iarce-comj)ounders,  opera-mongers,  biographers,  pamphleteers,  and 
journalists  would  appear  crowding  to  the  hospital;  not  unlike  the 
brutes  resorting  to  the  ark  before  the  deluge!  And  what  an  uni- 
versal satisfaction  would  such  a  sight  afford  to  all,  except  pastry* 
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Dceis,  chandlers,  and  tobaceo-retailers^  to  whom  alone  the 

t  of  those  incurables  were  an j way  profitable  1 
re  often  been  amaaed  to  observe  what  a  variety  of  inenmble 
faba  are  to  be  met  with  between  St.  Jameses  and  Lltnobon^^e, 
'  hoar  of  the  day ;  as  nameroua  as  Welsh  parsons ^  and  enunlly 
aptlble.     How  they  swarm  in  aU  eoffee-h^uaea,  lht*atrt*»,  pub- 
JkSj  and  private  assemblies^    how  they  ar«  ine«ssantly  oui* 
;  in  cultivating  intrigues^  and  every  kiud  of  irrutitnml  pU^us^iirt* ; 
*  Indus  trio  as  they  seem  to  mimic  the  appeuranei*  of  nmtikt^yn^  un 
Hkeys  are  emulous  to  imitate  the  gestures  of  niivn  :  and  from  sikjIi 
ervatiooa  I  concluded,  that  to  confine  the  gr (latest  part  t>f  thniio 
ables,  wbo  are  so  njany  living  burlesr]ut?3  of  hnnum  nature, 
be  of  eminent  service  to  this  nation  j  and  1  iiui  pcrsnudtnl  thut 
a,ui  far  from  being  singular  in  that  opinion. 

As  for  the  incurable  infidels  and  liarSj  I  shall  range  them  Utldof 
jie  same  urticlej  and  would  williiiglj  appoint  them  the  same  apart* 
ent  in  the  hospital^  because  there  is  a  nuieh  nearer  re^emblunoo 
Btween  them  than  is  generally  imagined. 

Have  they  not  an  ei^uaJ  delight  in  imposing  falsities  on  the  pub* 
tc*  flud  seem  they  not  equally  desiruus  to  l)c  ibought  of  nnjrt^  naga- 
^ty  and  iui porta uce  tbLin  others?  Do  they  not  both  report  what 
^^  d  both  confidently  assert  what  tlK*y  ar*j 

ntradietion  f 

rii  .1  on  mueh  ftirtber,  if  the  In* 

11  -iiniit  it.     However,  1  csannot 

ipiuntjtioi  of  ImmrabU 

hat  odc^nci;  nnd  ]f»rejii- 

fie  injury  to  private 

tal;  to  relieve  tbf  J 


uth  know  to 
I  {soQSci^us 
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chanicS)  merchants,  and  chamber-maids ;  and  others  lie  out  of  com- 
plaisance or  nccesiiity;  as  courtiers^  chaplains,  &c.  In  short,  it  were 
endless  to  enumerate  them  all,  but  this  sketch  may  be  sufficient  to 
give  us  some  small  imperfect  idea  of  their  numbers. 

As  to  the  remaining  incurables,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
they  bear  at  least  an  equal  proportion  to  those  already  mentioned; 
but  with  regard  to  the  incurable  whores  in  this  kingdom,  I  must 
particularly  observe,  that  such  of  them  as  are  public,  and  make  it 
their  profession,  have  proper  hospitals  for  their  reception  already, 
if  we  could  find  magistrates  without  passions  or  officers  without  an 
incurable  itch  to  a  bribe.  And  such  of  them  as  are  private,  and 
make  it  their  amusement,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  disturb,  for  two 
reasons :  — 

First,  because  it  might  probably  afflict  many  noble,  wealthy,  coq- 
tcnted,  and  unsuspecting  husbands,  by  convincing  them  of  their  own 
dishonor,  and  the  unpardonable  disloyalty  of  their  wives :  and,  se- 
condly, because  it  will  be  for  ever  impossible  to  confine  a  woman 
from  being  guilty  of  any  kind  of  misconduct  when  once  she  is  firmly 
resolved  to  attempt  it. 

From  all  which  observations,  every  reasonable  man  most  infallibly 
be  convinced,  that  an  hospital  for  the  support  of  these  different 
kinds  of  incurables  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  these  kingdoms. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  nothing  further  is  wanting,  but  to  demon- 
strate to  the  public  tiiat  such  a  scheme  is  very  practicable,  both  by 
having  an  undoubted  method  to  raise  an  annual  income,  at  least  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  experiment,  (which  is  the  way  of  founding  all 
hospitals,)  and  by  having  also  a  strong  probability,  that  such  an 
hospital  would  be  supported  by  perpetual  benefactions ;  which,  in 
very  few  years,  might  enable  us  to  increase  the  number  of  incurables 
to  nine-tenths  more  than  we  can  reasonably  venture  on  at  first. 

A  Computation  of  the  Daily  and  Annual  Expemes  of  an  Hospital, 

to  be  erected /or  Incurables. 

Per  day. 

Incurable  fools  are  almost  infinite;  however,  at  first,  I 
would  have  only  twenty  thousand  admitted;  and,  allowing 
to  each  person  but  one  shilling  per  day  for  maintenance, 
which  is  as  low  as  possible,  the  daily  expense  for  this 
article  will  be £1000 

Incurable  knaves  are,  if  possible,  more  numerous,  including 
foreigners,  especially  Irishmen.  Yet  I  would  limit  the 
number  of  these  to  about  thirty  thousand ;  which  would 
amount  to J5()() 
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Per  day 

Incurable  scolds  would  be  plentifully  supplied  from  almost 
every  family  in  the  kingdom.  And  indeed,  to  make  this 
hospital  of  any  real  benefit,  we  cannot  admit  fewer,  even 
at  first,  than  thirty  thousand,  including  the  ladies  of  Bil- 
lingsgate and  Leadenhall  market,  which  is  £1500 

The  incurable  scribblers  are  undoubtedly  a  very  considera- 
ble society,  and  of  that  denomination  I  would  admit  at 
least  forty  thousand;  because  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
such  incurables  will  be  found  in  greatest  distress  for  a 
daily  maintenance.  And  if  we  had  not  great  encourage- 
ment to  hope  that  many  of  that  class  would  properly  be 
admitted  among  the  incurable  fools,  I  should  strenuously 
intercede  to  have  ten  or  twenty  thousand,  more  added. 
But  their  allowed  number  will  amount  to 2000 

Incurable  coxcombs  are  very  numerous ;  and,  considering 
what  numbers  are  annually  imported  from  France  and 
Italy,  we  cannot  admit  fewer  than  ten  thousand,  which 
will  be 600 

Incurable  infidels  (as  they  affect  to  be  called)  should  be  re- 
ceived into  the  hospital  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand. 
However,  if  it  should  accidentally  happen  to  grow  into  a 
fashion  to  be  believers,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  part 
of  them  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  dismissed  horn 
the  hospital,  as  perfectly  cured.   Their  expense  would  be         600 

Incurable  liars  are  infinite  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and, 
making  allowance  for  citiztos'  wives,  mercers,  'prentices, 
news-writers,  old  maids,  and  flatterers,  we  cannot  possi- 
bly allow  a  smaller  number  than  thirty  thousand,  which 
will  amount  to 1600 

The  incurable  envious  are  in  vast  quantities  throughout  this 
whole  nation.  Nor  can  it  reasonably  be  expected  that 
their  numbers  should  lessen,  while  fame  and  honors  are 
heaped  upon  some  particular  persons,  as  the  public  re-  i 

ward  of  their  superior  accomplishments,  while  others,  who 
are  equally  excellent  in  their  own  opinions,  are  con- 
strained, to  live  unnoticed  and  contemned.  And,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  for  all  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed with  this  distemper,  I  should  consent  to  admit 
only  twenty  thousand  at  first,  by  way  of  experimenty 
amounting  to 1000 
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Of  tlie  incurable  vain,  affected,  and  impertinent,  I  should 
at  least  admit  ti'U  thousand;  which  number  I  am  confi- 
dent will  a]»pear  very  inconsiderable,  if  we  include  all 
do'Tces  of  I'eniales,  from  the  duchess  to  the  chamber- 
maid ;  all  poets,  who  have  had  a  little  success,  especially 
in  the  dramatic  way,  and  all  players,  who  have  met  with 

a  small  de<j:ree  of  approbation.   Amounting  only  to 500 

l^y  which  plain  computation  it  is  evident  that  two  hundred  ihonsaod 
persons  will  be  daily  provided  for,  and  the  allowanee  for  maintaining 
this  collection  of  incurables  may  be  seen  in  the  following  account: — 

For  the  Incurable 

Fools),  beinii; 20.000  at  one  Bbilling  eaoh  per  daj £1,000 

Knaves  :50,000         "  ••  1,600 

Scolds  ;;o,ooo      "  **       l,W)0 

{?oril.l)lers  40.000  *'  "  2,000 

Coxcombs  10,000  "  "  500 

Infidels 10,000  "  "  600 

Liura 30,000  "  «*  1,500 

For  the  Ineurahljf 

Envious  20,000  «•  «*  1,000 

Vain  10,000  "  "  500 

Total  innintaincd,  ...     200,000  Total  expenae, £10,000 

From  wlience  it  uppear?,  that  the  daily  expense  will  amount 

to  tiuch  a  Hum  ns,  in  3C5  dnjs,  comes  to  £3,650,000. 

And  I  uiu  fully  sativsficd  that  a  sum  much  greater  than  this  may 
easily  be  raised,  with  all  possible  satisfaction  to  the  subject,  and 
without  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  proportion  of  this  sum  might  be  raised 
by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  computed  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain  is  very  little 
loss  than  eight  millions,  of  which,  upon  a  most  moderate  computa- 
tion, we  may  account  one-half  to  be  incurables.  And  as  all  those 
different  incurables,  whether  acting  in  the  capacity  of  friends,  ac- 
quaintances, wives,  husbands,  daughters,  counsellors^  parents,  old 
maids,  or  old  bachelors,  are  inconceivable  plagues  to  all  those  with 
whom  they  happen  to  be  concerned ;  and,  as  there  is  no  hope  of 
being  eased  of  such  plagues,  except  by  such  an  hospital,  which  by 
degrees  might  be  enlarged  to  contain  them  all,  I  think  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  at  least  throe  millions  and  a  half  of  people,  out  of  the 
remaining  proportion,  would  be  found  both  able  and  desirous  to 
contribute  so  small  a  sum  as  1()s.  per  annum  for  the  quiet  of  the 
kingdom,  the  peace  of  private  families,  and  the  credit  of  the  nation 
in  general.  And  this  contribution  would  amount  to  very  near  oui 
requisite  sum. 
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Nor  can  this  by  any  means  be  esteemed  a  wild  conjecture;  for 
where  is  there  a  man  of  common  sense^  honesty^  or  good-natnre^  who 
would  not  gladly  propose  even  a  much  greater  sum  to  be  freed  from 
a  scold^  a  knave,  a  fool,  a  liar,  a  coxcomb  conceitedly  repeating  the 
compositions  of  others,  or  a  vain  impertinent  poet  repeating  his  own  ? 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  justly  be  supposed,  that  many  young 
noblemen,  knights,  squires,  and  extravagant  heirs,  with  very  large 
estates,  would  be  confined  in  our  hospital.  And  I  would  propose, 
that  the  annual  income  of  every  particular  incurable's  estate  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  house.  But,  besides  these,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  many  old  misers,  aldermen,  justices,  directors  of 
companies,  templars,  and  merchants  of  all  kinds  whose  personal  for- 
tunes are  immense,  and  who  should  proportionably  pay  to  the  hospital. 

Yet,  lest  by  being  here  misunderstood  I  should  seem  to  propose 
an  unjust  or  oppressive  scheme,  I  shall  further  explain  my  design  :— 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  young  nobleman  possessed  of  10,000?.  or 
20,000/.  per  annum  should  accidentally  be  confined  there  as  an  in- 
curable, I  would  have  only  such  a  proportion  of  his  estate  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  hospital  as  he  himself  would  spend  if  he  were 
at  liberty.  And,  after  his  death,  the  profits  of  the  estate  should 
regularly  devolve  to  the  next  lawful  heir,  whether  male  or  female. 

And  my  reason  for  this  proposal  is,  because  considerable  estates, 
which  probably  would  be  squandered  away  among  hounds,  horses, 
whores,  sharpers,  surgeons,  tailors,  pimps,  masquerades,  or  architectS| 
if  left  to  the  management  of  such  incurables,  would,  by  this  means, 
become  of  some  real  use,  both  to  the  public  and  themselves.  And 
perhaps  this  may  be  the  only  method  which  can  be  found  to  make 
such  young  spendthrifts  of  any  real  benefit  to  their  country. 

And  although  the  estates  of  deceased  incurables  might  be  per- 
mitted to  descend  to  the  next  heirs,  the  hospital  would  probably 
sustain  no  great  disadvantage ;  because  it  is  very  likely  that  most 
of  these  heirs  would  also  gradually  be  admitted  under  some  denom- 
ination or  other,  and  consequently  their  estates  would  a^n  devolve 
to  the  use  of  the  hospital. 

As  to  the  wealthy  misers,  &c.,  I  would  have  their  private  fortunes 
nicely  examined  and  calculated  ;  because  if  they  were  old  bachelors, 
(as  it  would  frequently  happen,)  their  whole  fortunes  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  endowment :  but,  if  married,  I  would  leave  two- 
thirds  of  their  fortunes  for  the  support  of  their  families;  which 
families  would  cheerfully  consent  to  give  away  the  remaining  third, 
if  not  more,  to  be  freed  from  such  peevish  and  disagreeable  governors. 

So  that,  deducting  from  the  200,000  incurables  the  40,000  scrib* 
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blcrs,  who  to  be  sure  would  be  found  in  very  bad  circumstances,  I 
believe,  among  the  remaining  160,000  fools,  knaves,  and  coxcombs, 
so  many  would  be  found  of  large  estates  and  easy  fortunes,  as  would 
at  least  produce  200,000/.  per  annum. 

As  a  further  addition  to  our  endowment,  I  would  have  a  tax 
u{H)n  all  inscriptions  and  tombstones,  monuments  and  obelisks, 
erected  to  the  honor  of  the  dead ;  or  on  porticoes  and  trophies  to 
the  honor  of  the  living;  because  these  will  naturally  and  properly 
come  under  the  article  of  lies,  pride,  vanity,  &c. 

And  if  all  inscriptions  throughout  this  kingdom  were  impartially 
examined,  in  order  to  tax  those  which  should  appear  demonstrably 
false  or  flattering,  I  am  convinced  that  not  one-fiflh  part  of  the  num- 
ber would  after  such  a  scrutiny,  escape  exempted. 

Many  an  ambitious  turbulent  spirit  would  then  be  found  belied 
with  the  opposite  title  of  lover  of  his  country ;  and  many  a  Middle- 
sex justice,  as  improperly  described,  sleeping  in  hope  of  salvation. 

Many  an  usurer  discredited  by  the  appellations  of  honest  and  fru- 
gal ',  and  many  a  lawyer,  with  the  character  of  conscientious  and 
equitable. 

Many  a  British  statesman  and  general  decaying  with  more  honor 
than  they  lived,  and  their  dusts  distinguished  with  a  better  reputa- 
tion than  when  they  were  animated. 

IMany  dull  parsons,  improperly  styled  eloquent,  and  as  many  stupid 
physicians,  improperly  styled  learned. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  extensiveuess  of  a  tax  upon  such  monu- 
mental impositions,  I  will  count  only  upon  20,000,  at  5^.  per  annum 
each,  which  will  amount  to  100,000/.  annually. 

To  these  annuities  I  would  also  request  the  parliament  of  this  na- 
tion to  allow  the  benefit  of  two  lotteries  yearly,  by  which  the  hos- 
pital would  gain  200,000/.  clear.  Nor  can  such  a  request  seem  any 
way  extraordinary,  since  it  would  be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of 
fouls  and  knaves,  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  granting  one  for  this 
present  year. 

In  the  last  place,  I  would  add  the  estate  of  Richard  Norton,  esq.; 
and  to  do  his  memory  all  possible  honor,  I  would  have  his  statue 
erected  in  the  very  first  apartment  of  the  hospital,  or  in  any  othtV 
which  might  seem  more  apt.  And  on  his  monument  I  would  per- 
mit a  long  inscription,  composed  by  his  dearest  friends,  which  should 
remain  tax-free  for  ever. 

From  these  several  articles  therefore,  would  annually  arise  th» 
following  sums  :  — 
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M.Th.  H.P.Aiin. 

From  the  voluntary  contribution £3,500,000 

From  the  estates  of  the  incurables 200,000 

By  the  tax  upon  tombstones,  monuments,  Ac.  (that  of  Rich- 
ard Norton,  esq.,  always  excepted) 100,000 

By  two  annual  lotteries 200,000 

.  By  the  estate  of  Richard  Norton,  esq 60,000 

Total .^ £4,600,000 

And  the  necessary  sum  for  the  hospital  being  £3,650,000 

There  will  remain  annually  over  and  above 356,000 

"Which  sum  of  356,0007.  should  be  applied  towards  erecting  the 
building,  an^  answer  accidental  expenses,  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  seem  most  proper  to  promote  the  design  of  the  hospital 
But  the  whole  management  of  it  should  be  left  to  the  skill  and  dis- 
cretion of  those  who  are  to  be  constituted  governors. 

It  may  indeed  prove  a  work  of  some  small  difficulty  to  fix  upon 
a  commodious  place,  large  enough  for  a  building  of  this  nature.  I 
should  have  thoughts  of  attempting  to  enclose  all  Yorkshire,  if  I 
were  not  apprehensive  that  it  would  be  crowded  with  so  many  in  • 
curable  knaves  of  its  own  growth,  that  there  would  not  be  the  least 
room  left  for  the  reception  of  any  others ;  by  which  accident  our 
whole  project  might  be  retarded  for  some  time. 

Thus  have  I  set  this  matter  in  the  plainest  light  I  could,  thai 
every  one  may  judge  of  the  necessity,  usefulness,  and  practioablenes^ 
of  this  scheme  :  and  I  shall  only  add  a  few  scattered  hints,  which, 
to  me,  seem  not  altogether  unprofitable. 

I  think  the  prime-minister  for  the  time  being  ought  largely  to 
contribute  to  such  a  foundation ;  because  his  high  station  and  merits 
must  of  necessity  infect  a  great  number  with  envy,  hatred,  lying, 
and  such  sort  of  distempers ;  and,  of  consequence,  famish  the  hns 
pital  annually  with  many  incurables. 

I  would  desire  that  the  governors  appointed  to  direct  this  hoB« 
pital  should  have  (if  such  a  thing  were  possible)  some  appearance 
of  religion  and  belief  in  God ;  because  those  who  are  to  be  admitted 
as  incurable  infidels,  atheists,  deists,  and  freethinkers,  most  of  which 
tribe  are  only  so  out  of  pride,  conceit,  and  afiectation,  might  per- 
haps grow  gradually  into  believers,  if  they  perceived  it  to  be  the 
custom  of  the  place  where  they  lived. 

Although  it  be  not  customary  for  the  natives  of  Ireland  to  meet 
with  any  manner  of  promotion  in  this  kingdom,  I  would  in  this  re- 
spect have  that  national  prejudice  entirely  laid  aside,  and  request 
that,  for  the  reputation  of  both  kingdoms,  a  large  apartment  in  the 
hospital  may  be  fitted  up  for  Irishmen  particularly,  who,  either  by 
knavery,  lewdness,  or  fortune-hunting,  should  appear  qualified  for 
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lulniittaiiff;   Wcausc  their  numbers  would  certainly  be  very  con- 
b'nlfrabK'. 

1  would  further  recjuest  that  a  father,  who  seems  delighted  at 
{?('riii,Lr  liis  sou  metamorphosed  into  a  fop,  or  a  coxcomb,  because  he 
hatli  travelled  from  l^ondon  to  Paris,  may  be  sent  along  with  the 
youuLT  L^enllemau  to  the  hospital,  as  an  old  fool,  absolutely  incurable. 

If  a  pnet  hath  luckily  produced  anything,  especially  in  the  dn- 
matie  way,  which  is  tolerably  well  received  by  the  public,  he  should 
Le  sent  inniiediately  to  the  hospital;  because  incurable  vanity  is 
always  the  C()nse(|uence  of  a  little  success.  And,  if  his  compositions 
be  ill  received,  let  him  be  admitted  as  a  scribbler. 

And  1  hope,  in  re<:;ard  to  the  great  pains  I  have  taken  about  this 
scheme,  that  I  shall  be  admitted  upon  the  foundation  as  one  of  the 
scribl>lini;  incurables.  But  as  an  additional  favor,  I  entreat  that  I 
may  not  be  placed  in  an  apartment  with  a  poet  who  hath  employed 
his  genius  fur  the  stage;  because  he  will  kill  me  with  repeating  his 
own  com ]H)sit ions :  and  1  need  not  acquaint  the  world,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely painful  to  bear  any  nonsense  —  except  our  own. 

My  private  rea.<on  for  soliciting  so  early  to  be  admitted  is,  because 
it  is  observed  that  schemers  and  projectors  are  generally  reduced  to 
beggary ;  but,  by  my  being  provided  for  in  the  hospital,  either  as  an 
incurable  iuol  or  a  scribbler,  that  discouraging  observation  will  for 
once  be  publicly  disi)r()ved,  and  my  brethren  in  that  way  will  be  se- 
cure of  a  public  reward  for  their  labors.  ^ 

It  gives  mc,  1  own,  a  great  degree  of  happiness,  to  reflect,  that 
although  in  this  short  treatise  the  characters  of  many  thousands  are 
contained,  among  the  vast  variety  of  incurables,  yet  not  any  one 
person  is  likely  to  be  offended  ;  because  it  is  natural  to  apply  ridi- 
culous characters  to  all  the  world  except  ourselves.  And  I  dare  be 
l)old  to  say,  that  the  most  incurable  fool,  knave,  scold,  coxcomb, 
scribbler,  or  liar  in  this  whole  nation,  will  sooner  enumerate  the 
circle  of  their  acquaintance  as  addicted  to  those  distempers  than 
once  imagine  themselves  any  way  qualified  for  such  an  hospital. 

1  hope  indeed  that  our  wise  legislature  will  take  this  project  into 
their  serious  consideration,  and  promote  an  endowment  which  will 
be  of  such  eminent  service  to  multitudes  of  his  majesty's  unprofitable 
subjects,  and  may  in  time  be  of  use  to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

From  my  Garret  in  Moorfields,  Aug.  20,  1733. 
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